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THB  history  of  oar  relationt  with  China  within  ^recent  yean 
inaj  properly  be  divided  iriln  two  unequal  periods.  The 
first  extends  from  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  War  of 
1*^58-60  down  Lo  the  Japanese  War  of  18^4-95,  The  second 
and  much  shorter  perio<l  comprises  the  four  or  flve  years  that 
bare  elapsed  since  the  conctuaion  of  the  latter  strufglcp  A 
marked  contrast  c^t\  be  ^rawn  between  the»e  two  periods.  In 
the  long  apace  of  thirty-four  years  following-  the  Treaty  of 
Tien^tsin  the  mo«[  distinctive  characteristics  were  stagnation 
and  dull  monotony,  Tr&de  proceeded  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Treaty,  and,  all  things  considered,  made  fair  prngreis  ; 
but  outside  the  limit*  of  the  Treaty  it  may  be  said  that  no 
progress  whatever  was  made.  Time  after  time  applications 
were  addressed  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  permission  to 
work  some  of  the  vast  minetal  wealth  of  the  country,  or  to  astist 
in  improving  the  inland  cf>mmi]nication  by  building  r^lways; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  Chinese  Government  wouJd  neither  work 
their   min^a   themselves    nor   permit   them    to    be  worked    by 
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others  ;  and  while  every  oiber  country  in  ibp  wnrM  mint  ^iig 
orerBpread  by  a  oetwork  of  railnnya,  Chinft  alone  r«fu>ed  u> 
move.  It  wa»  only  within  the  latt  few  years  o(  the  jjiertod  that  a 
very  small  bcg'inninf  of  TAilwny  enterprise  waa  made.  In  other 
dirrctiini  equal  inilifferpnce  jirevaileii.  In  finance,  in  ihc 
judiciary,  and  in  militaTv  organisation  no  attempt  was  made 
to  InLroilucR  reforms.  The  governing  powers  wtre  perfectly 
wdl  GatLt5ed  with  the  state  ol  afTairs,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  lo 
all  luggestioQS  of  improvement. 

Ill  contrast  with  this  long  period  of  atagnation  the  history 
of  the  laat  five  year>  presents  a  picture  of  feverish  activity. 
Sensible  of  her  h^lple^neu  under  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted 
by  the  Japanese  arms,  China  hoa  yielded  to  fear  ererythiag 
that  she  formerly  denied  to  reason.  T)evelopmenU  have  followed 
one  another  with  startling  rapidity.  Concessions,  both  for  mines 
and  railways,  have  been  obtained  almost  wholesale,  and 
trading  privileges  have  been  granted  of  greater  importance 
and  of  greater  Vfl.]ue,  potentially  at  least,  than  all  that  went 
before.  More  alartling  still,  the  two  principal  naval  itrong- 
holds-^the  only  two  in  fact  that  China  ever  possessed — hav€ 
been  made  over,  the  one  to  Russia,  the  other  to  KnglancE,  under 
the  eupboaious  term  of  a  lease;  while  two  other  convenieiit 
anchiiragEs  on  the  coast  have  bfim  similarly  Ltjnveyed,  the  one 
to  Germany  and  the  other  to  France.  These  Jatl^  will,  doubt- 
less, be  in  time  transfcirmed  iuLo  places  of  arms.  Simul- 
taneously with  this,  China  has  appeared  as  a  borrower  in  the 
Europenn  market ;  ami  whereas  ber  previous  borrowings  were 
mere  flt^a-bitea,  she  has  now  pledged  her  revenues  up  to  the 
hilt,  and  has  contracted  to  pay  to  Euriipe,  by  way  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  a  sum  which,  a>  things  now  tiaodr  will  leave 
hrr  barely  enough  to  live  on.  And,  as  a  last  aud  tragic  act  in 
this  drama,  Ctiina  hns  put  to  death,  banished,  or  imprisoned  a 
band  of  young  reformers  who  apparently  were  single-minded 
in  their  desire  for  their  country^a  good,  and  whose  only  fauli 
was  that  they  were  in  too  great  haste  to  remove  the  fetters 
which  have  so  long  cramjicd  and  restrained  the  better  energies 
of  the  nation. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  second  and  shorter  period 
of  recent  Chinese  history  ;  but,  in  order  lo  enable  us  better  to 
estimate  the  precise  value  of  the  concessions  gained  and  lo  take 
stoelc  of  the  actual  situatinn,  we  think  it  desirable  to  review 
rery  briefly  the  leading  features  of  the  eadicT  period. 

In  a  recent   number  of  this   Review,*  a  writer,  dealing  with 
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c  life  t>(  llie  late  Sir  Harry  ParLei,  g^^^  ^  ahort  accnunt  of 
the  politicfll  conditioM  in  China  which  led  ap  to  the  war  of 
184)0.  The  TreatT  which  followed  that  war  wai  nn  eminently 
reasonable  one,  and  great  thingt  were  expected  of  it.  We  had 
l^nnc  to  wsTi  nominallT  to  aretige  sin  lovult  to  the  fla^,  In 
liy  tn  put  an  end  nnce  Tor  nM  to  a  long  teries  of  insults 
tDJuries  inflicted  on  oar  merchanta.  The  war  W!i5  com- 
Tetelj  KDCf'easfu!.  Peking  fell  into  our  hands,  the  Emperor 
fled  to  Mnogoliflj  and  we  might  h*vc  impoted  wbatcvpr  tcTms  we 
chose.  As  It  wfts,  we  lukeil  for  nnthing  hot  a  fair  commercml 
bnrgnin.  We  demandei)  a  modest  indemnitr.  but  we  eiaoted  no 
humiliating  terms,  no  cession  of  C^^rritcjr^  such  oa  mii^Ut  ranklt? 
in  the  Chinese  mind.  The  Tre&ij*  waa  meant  on  oar  side  to 
be  what  it  bore  on  iu  title  page— a  treat/  of  ^  perpetual  peace 
and  friendship';  and  it  wm  hoped  that  at  the  advantagea  of 
an  cjpAQdin^  commerce  became  more  and  more  manifc«t,  the 
ChiopsA  wnu!<l  in  time  ihrciw  open  inland  mark?(B  and  permit 
ihe  marvetlons  reaourcea  of  tbeii  ouniry  to  be  utilised  alike 
for  their  iiwn  l>enclit  nnd  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Sixch  hopes,  however  rcasoaablG  thev  may  h^ve  appeared, 
re  doomed  to  disappotnlmenl.  It  Is  m^t  loo  much  Ut  say 
at  the  biatory  of  our  diplomaticr  relations  with  China  for  the 
tbinj-fiye  jears  which  follnwed  the  Treaiv  has  been  simply 
Eh^  hrtKiry  of  our  efforts  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  ohseri'e 
ibetr  treaty  engagements.  Wc  bare  been  but  moderately 
Boccewfui  even  in  thtft  limited  aim  ;  while,  as  for  anything  ouraide 
the  four  corners  of  the  Treaty^  the  mere  idea  of  griming  it  was 
prepnsTProrTH.  No  matter  whether  it  was  big  or  little,  whether 
it  tended  to  benebt  China  or  nol,  the  mere  fact  that  it  waa 
aaked  for  by  a  foreigner  was  sufficient  to  ensure  a  peremptory 
refusitt.  It  ia  matter  of  regret  both  for  China's  »ake  and  our 
own  that  this  view  was  twt  readily  accepted  hy  our  own 
auThoritiei.  The  Treaty  came  to  be  looked  upon  at  a  sort  of 
eaven^senl  document,  eternal  and  immutable.  Had  we 
asionaliy  reminded  the  Chinese  of  the  origin  of  the  pact 
d  shown  that  it  was  capable  of  reviBLon,  they  might  have  had 
eanse  to  thank  us  to-day. 

At  it  was,  we  made  practically  no  progress  from  the  date  of 
the  Treaty  till  the  rude  awakening  of  China  by  the  .lapanese 
Tho  coDdiliona  of  trade  remained  the  same  year  after 
Nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to 
encourage  prodjcCion,  to  facilitate  transit,  or  to  lighten  the 
burdens  on  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  these  burdens  grew 
heavier  and  heavier  every  yoar,  and  they  are  now  in  some 
places  all  but  prohibitive. 
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Viewed  in  the  light  of  thtte  remarks  it  will  be  leea  bov 
extremely'  impoTtant  fire  ih«  coDC«siioD4  which  hftri?  recemly 
been  obtained.  We  ahalL  first  briefly  state  what  thejf  are,  as 
appears  from  the  Blue-books.' 

1.  The  opening  of  several  new  Tivaty  porta,  including 
Nanning-,  n  citj  on  the  West  River  near  the  Tougkiog  frontier. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  whole  of  the  Inland  waterwaj^a  to 
foreign  Hswned  steam  craft. 

3.  Grants  to  various  BritLsIi  companies  to  build  about 
2600  miles  of  railway.  Other  railway  conceasions  of  a  aimilar 
nature  bare  been  granted  to  companies  of  other  natjuxi  all  lies 
to  an  extent  altogether  (excluding  Manchuria)  of  about  IfilOO 
mjlca.      With  those,  however,  we  are  not  concerned. 

4.  The  grant  to  a  British  company  (the  Peking  Syndicate)  of 
a  siity  years*  leaae  of  minerals  (coal  and  iron)  in  Sbaou  and 
Honan.  The  ctud  field  in  Shanal  i«  described  as  the  largest 
And  richest  in  the  worltJ,  extending  to  over  thirteen  thousand 
square  miles  of  best  anihracitic  coal. 

The  importance  of  these  grants  can  hardly  be  orer-esti mated. 
They  are  precisely  the  measures  which  foreign  merchants  have 
all  along  been  urging  the  Chinese  Government  to  take.  Their 
ralue  is  not  ^  much  that  the  indiriduat  concea^i  on  aires  wiJt 
profit  by  them — -though  that  may  be  coLinted  on  too — as  that 
an  enormous  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country.  Undeveloped  as  China  Is^  she  iB^  next  to  India, 
the  largeal  market  we  have  for  Manchester  cotton*.  We  export 
yearly  to  China  1>eiween  five  and  six  hundred  million  yards  of 
cotton  clothi  while  India  takes  altogether  nearly  two  thousand 
million  yards.  In  natural  reaourcea  China  is  altogether  more 
favoared  than  India,  She  has  a  larger  area,  a  soil  on  the  whole 
more  varied  and  fertile,  and  a  more  active  and  industrious 
population.  It  is  clear  that,  if  to  all  these  advamagei  are 
added  the  bcncBts  which  a  country  derives  from  an  cfHcient 
railway  system^  China  presents  immense  poBiibilities  of  develop- 
ment. 

All  this  IS  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  question 
arises,  how  can  these  grants — which  are  but  papcr-graai<  as  yet 
— be  utilised  in  a  practical  way  for  the  common  benefit?  We 
speak  now  of  the  railway  and  mining  concessions,  which  differ 
fiom  other  privileges,  such  as  the  opening  of  new  ports  aad  water- 
ways. The  latter  may  be  called  concessions  pure  and  simple  : 
tboy  entail  no  expenditure  on  our  part,  and  no  risk  need  be 
run  to  secure  the  advantages^  if  advantages  there  be.     But  a 
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milwAj  nr  iriininf  conceMirin  >■  difTerent :  jt  is  rKit^is  uiut-h  ii 
coDGMflinn  ai  a  coatr&ci,  un^t^^r  ubli^b  ihe  cunceuioaaires,  as 
well  as  the  other  side,  bave  a  dut^  to  perform.  The^  tavi*  to 
pruvide  the  capital  to  build  the  railway  or  to  open  up  ihe  miifps  ; 
their  reward  is  oot  iminedUte,  but  deferred;  and  deferred  it 
mety  be  orer  a  long  lertct' of  years.  The  importaat  questinn 
therefore  arifles — what  aeeuHty  has  the  Chinese  Government  to 
olTer  that  c:qipital  tbus  iore»ted  will  be  Bafegtiarded,  and  that 
Briiiih  Inv^tors  will  be  protected  in  the  eiercise  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  have  acquired? 

If  we  hiul  only  rhe  Chinese  Government  to  reckon  with,  we 
believe  there  neeii  noi  be  the  slightest  difficulty  on  that  score. 
In  our  htng  intercourse  with  the  Cbinese  their  commercial 
booestj  has  become  alznoat  proverbial.  The  Goremment,  as  a 
wbole^  shnrns  this  (unviable  Tvputalion  with  tbe  mercantile 
clasie*.  They  hnve  never  shown  tbe  slightest  dispoiition  to  go 
back  on  their  monetary  oblig^aLioas.  Much  as  we  have  hiid  to 
complain  about  in  other  respects,  this  has  never  been  a  subject 
that  requiretl  diplninatic  ititcrvenllon.  Further,  the  country,  as 
a  whole,  is  pre-eminently  one  which  offers  n  suitable  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital.  It  posseasesi  indeed,  all  the  re<{uisitcft 
for  tbe  acquisition  of  wealth,  eieept  capital.  It  bas  a  most 
fertile  soil,  capable  ot  prorlucing  in  abundnncc  almost  every* 
thing  that  iiirinhind  desires,  including  sacb  special  proilucta 
Fu  tea  ami  silkt  which  only  lirnited  areas  of  tbe  enrtti's  surlnee 
cnn  prcHliice.  It  a  inhabited  by  a  swarming  population,  frugal, 
active,  and  industrious.  It  enjovs  a  benign  climaie,  temperate 
over  two-thirds  of  the  areii»  and  in  no  part  trying  for  European 
residents.  Lastly,  there  are  untold  treasures  of  mineral  wealth 
lyjQg  UD<lemcath  the  surface,  as  yet  entirely  untouched. 

AH  this  has  been  waiting  through  tbe  ceniuriei,  and  is  still 
waiting,  for  two  thinira,  capital  and  knowledge — capital  to 
bring  together  the  labour  and  the  mw  maierial,  nnd  knowledge 
how  beit  to  utilise  the  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  In 
China  Itself  there  is  neither  For  years  the  European  world, 
■cientitic  and  induitrial,  has  been  standing  by,  waiting  for 
permission  from  tbe  Chinese  Government  to  step  in.  Per- 
mitsion  Uat  hitherto  been  refus&d,  for  reatona  compounded  ot 
ignorance,  timidity,  and  jealoDsy.  It  has  at  last  been  given. 
Tbe  right  to  set  to  work  has  been  definitely  gmnte^lt  and,  so  far 
as  the  Chinese  Government  is  concerned,  it  only  remains  that 
it  should  be  kept  up  to  its  engagementa-'-a  task  that  ought  not 
to  be  dithCLilt  of  accotnpliibinenc. 

But  China  it  not  the  only  Power  we  have  to  reckon  with  in 
the  Far  East.     Before  18^4  the  main  question  before  us  wi 
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how  could  Chizi«  beat  be  iDduced  to  join  the  general  marcb  of 
progreu  ftnJ  open  Lcr  doors  to  the  civilUalioii  <»f  the  noM? 
Slace  L895  ihe  qiiettion  has  beeo — can  Cbina  coDtinne  to  hold 
her  own  ai  an  iiKlependeat  State,  or  it  %\ie  dentiaed  to  be 
pnrtitioTied  out  among'  the  Great  Powers ''  Ai  time  goet  on 
this  last  qucBtion  becomes  more  and  more  pressing^  nn<l  the 
doubis  of  her  stability  iWce  themselves  upon  us.  This  leaiJs 
us  away  from  the  commercial  gtond-poiot  into  the  region  of 
politics;  and  for  the  time  being  the  political  question  is  th#j 
domionting  factor  on  which  all  the  rest  depends. 

Them  oever  was,  in  truth,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
question  BO  Iraught  wiih  momentous  cons^ueaces  lu  thai 
which  now  confronta  ua  in  the  Tar  Hast.  Never  was  thf^rc  a 
game  where  ihe  atikke  wns  so  gigantic,  and  where  sn  many 
players  were  anxious  to  take  fk  band.  The  atrug^gle  for  tUe 
i'lmplre  of  India  was  a  big  thing.  That  we  fought  out  witli 
P'lance  alone ;  there  were  hardly  even  onlookers  at  the  game  ; 
we  ourselves  only  partially  wimprehended  wIul  the  issue  w&s. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  slakes.  It  is  the  destiny  of  a 
quarter  of  the  human  riice  thM  is  now  ou  the  table,  with  Lbe 
control^  or  jlL  least  predominance,  over  one  half  of  the  continent 
of  Asia;  and  in  the  background,  but  looming  oiit  distinctly, 
there  is  the  future  of  our  Indian  Empire  and  the  dominion  of 
the  world;  for  the  Power  that  csn  wield  to  its  purposes  the 
immen^  latent  resources  of  China  will  come  near  to  being 
master  over  at  least  the  two  continents  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  these  circumstances  it  becomes  of  the  ntmost  importaace 
to  ask  what  is  the  policy  of  this  country  towards  China,  and 
how  far  it  ou^ht  to  be  changed  in  view  of  the  chants  which 
arc  rapidly  being  made  in  the  policy  of  other  Powers,  Tbc 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  question  have  not  failed  to 
impress  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  have  been  insisted  on  tjy 
leading  nif  mbers  of  lH>th  parties.  Speaking  in  1^95,  shortly 
before  resigning  office.  Lord  Kosebcry  said  ; — 

*  We  bavo  hithorto  boon  fsToured  with  one  East«rn  question,  which 
HO  baye  ninaye  eudeavoored  to  lull  oa  Bomothiug  too  portentoua  for 
our  iiuuguiutiuiij  bnt  of  late  a  Far-Easttiru  qnestion  has  been  super- 
added, which  I  oonfeBs  to  my  spprelientrion  in  in  the  dim  vista  of 
futurity  infinitoJy  gr&vor  than  even  that  quoBtion  uf  which  wo  have 
LiLhorlc  known,' 

Bat  so  quickly  have  events  moved  that  what  in  189^  was  to 
Lord  Roseber/s  mind  portentous  only  in  the  dim  vista  of 
futurity  is  to-day  a  [iractica!  and  pressing  problem. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Birmingham  in  May  1^9$,  in 
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;iird  to  ihe  aisauh  on  uur  commercial  uipremacj,  laiil,  with 
reference  lo  Cbtii&: — 

'  II  is  not  a  qneatii^ii  fif  a  aingle  provTuw ;  it  is  a  quetCiou  of  the 
bolo  fato  of  tbo  CbiDeeo  Emptro ;  Add  oi^  interoete  iti  Ckiiui  arc  fio 
g^cA^  oar  propordoa  of  the  UaJe  lA  to  cnHtrmona,  und  the  p«leiitUli- 
iioi  <(f  that  trade  am  bo  gigAotlc,  tLat  ]  feel  Lkat  ii»  UEiire  vit&t 
qapBtioD  haa  ever  been  prGBcnt^  for  the  dt^ision  of  a  OoTGmmoat 
tbo  dectUioii  of  a  uatiaD.' 
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Ii  would  b?  easy  to  quote  other  paa4ngf«  ^howmg  that 
Minister*  have  been  alive  to  Ihc  fact  that  senciu>  mor^eoiientt 
nre  thieaien^H  which  will  ijnperil  not  onl^  the  existence  of  ihe 
Chinese  Empire,  but,  witli  it,  tUe  ciinmicrcinl  and  industrial 
pjtitirin  which  we  hive  nt  su  much  cost  and  labour  gained  ia 
the  Fai  £asL  And  yet  what  hb>  our  Got'ernmenE  done  X*> 
I*rc5eivc  or  improve  tbat  position?  The  poticj  which  thej 
prop>wd  to  follow  was  indicated  dearly  enoogh  in  various 
speeches  delivered  nbout  the  beginning  of  18118,  notably  in 
Tllr.  Balfour'a  speech  at  IVIanchesIerj  and  tbal  of  Sir  Mieh^et 
Hicki'Beach  at  Swansea.  Tbc  f<*rmcr  set  torth  generally  that 
our  objtvts  in  China  were  rommerrinl,  \\\tt  TerritoHal ;  thai  we 
desired  to  see  the  ictegtity  of  China  tniiintaincd  ;  and  that  we 
were  determined  to  preserve  iDtnrt  the  righti  and  privileges 
which  we  had  acquired.  The  latter  indicated  more  precisely 
tbe  means  by  which  thexe  objects  would  be  secured*  and 
vealurcd  eo  say  thni  our  rights  would  be  iuGisted  on  even  aC  the 
*  risk  of  war.^  The  country  generally  applauded  these  declara' 
lions,  and  they  were  accepted  as  t»(i«faetory  by  all  thoce 
tereate^l  in  Eastern  trade, 

Bui  much  bas  happened  tjnc-e  then,  and  the  OoveruTnent 
apparently  bave  lapied  into  quite  a  diflerenl  groove.  They 
have  madf*  up  their  minds  that  China  is  still  a  Agoing  concern/ 
and  tbat  ihe  best  thing  to  do  is  to  di>  polhing.  Their  present 
policy  bus  been  delineil  in  the  wonls  of  Mr.  Brndrjcli,  who, 
speaking  at  ihc  close  ot  lust  sefiaion,  described  it  oa  a  policy  of 
'patience  and  watchfulness* — ihe  patience,  we  presume,  being 
directed  towards  China's  dealings  with  ouraelves,  and  the  wateh< 
fulness  towards  her  dealings  with  other  Powers.  In  other  wordi, 
it  ift  a  policy  of  generally  letting  things  drift,  hut  of  main- 
taining that  equality  to  which  we  are  entitled  by  treatyi  and  of 
taking  care  thai,  if  China  granii  concession!  to  other  Powera, 
we  get  an  equivalent  in  some  way  or  another.  This  policy, 
aays  Mr.  Brodrick,  baa  prmlucetl  guotl  results;  and  Ministers 
point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  tbe  fact  that  in  the 
ivalry    for    concessions    we   have   not    come   oS  second-beit| 
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tbanka  to  the  pner^y  nnd  sbilitj'  of  Sir  CUurle  MflcDfiniild— 
a  tribute  tr>  which  wc  heurlily  fiubflcribe.  They  tell  ai  Ibat,  if 
ihi?  Fmncn-Relgian  Company  has  got  the  Wue  from  Hankow 
to  Peking,  fre  have  ^t  Ihe  linev  ^ranteil  to  the  Britiib  and 
ChiriFfte  CnrjMJralUm  and  the  Pckinj*  Syndicate.  If  Ru»ia  haa 
gnt  Port  Arthur,  we  hare^ol  Wci-bai-Wei.  If  Ruisia  has>ecar») 
Manchuria  as  a  sphere  of  influence,  we  have  ear-markctl  the 
Ysngtzp  valley  ;  and  in  on. 

Now,  if  ihe  object  of  other  cnunlrieswaa,  like  nor  own,  purely 
rommercial,  no  ^eat  fnult  need  l»e  found  wiih  this  piilicy.  We 
hjivc  an  undoubted]  right  to  participaFe  in  all  commerci^ 
privileges  grnnteil  ici  llie  moat  favoured  nation,  and  the  Guvem> 
mcnt  would  be  tailing  in  th<3ir  duty  if  tbcy  i>cglcc(ed  to  Koare 
In  Drliish  suhjecls  ^Lut  Las  been  panted  to  oliiers.  Hul  when 
the  Gnme  principle  ii  carried  into  Ihe  region  of  politJoa  a  new 
situation  is  set  up  ullogcther.  If  the  conceasK»ns  demanded  lij* 
other  Powers  are  intended  to  sectirp  political  influence  or 
territorial  dominion,  a  counter-demand  on  our  part  tendi 
directly  to  disintegration.  If  Russia  and  France  demnnd  and 
obtain  frf^tn  the  weakness  of  China  some  tcrriloTinl  advantage, 
n  demand  on  our  part  for  oompenHation  elsewhere  is  simply  to 
assist  in  the  break-up.  It  is  a  race  to  be  first  in  at  Ihe  death. 
Our  public  pnifession  all  along  has  1>een  that  our  interests  in 
China  are  commeraial,  and  not  territorial.  We  bave  repeatedly 
made  known  our  wish  lo  aee  the  integrity  of  China  maintained, 
And  the  country  kept  open  to  the  peaceful  commerce  of  all 
nations.  Our  merchants  have  enormous  pecuniary  intercata 
already  embarked  there  which  we  desire  lo  see  safeguarded, 
and  further  openings  are  in  prospect  which  it  is  our  object  to 
develope.  In  alt  this  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  is  the  action  of  the  Government  calculated  to  attain 
the  objects  which  it  professes  to  have  in  view? 

The  policy  of  the  Gcivemtnent  appears  to  us  to  be  based  on 
two  assumptions,  both  uf  which  are  erroneous — firstly,  that 
China  is  still  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  is  free  to  grant 
or  refuse  at  pleaaufe  ;  and  secondly,  that  her  Icrritorial  integrity 
is  not  seriously  menaced  by  the  actions  of  other  Power*,  If 
there  wcr4T  any  prospect  of  China  becoming  within  a  fairly^ 
short  timL',  through  the  application  of  judicious  reforms,  a 
vigorous  and  independent  nation,  and  if  there  were  any  likeli- 
hood that  other  foreign  Powers  would  give  her  breathing  space, 
we  might  well  be  content  with  a  policy  of  *  patience  and 
watchful nesa.*  Rut  neither  the  one  prospect  nor  the  other,  ax 
we  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

Let  us   first   t*ke  a  brief  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of 
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Ina   u   indicated    bj   the  beat   ftutboriti«i.      Mr.    Vftlentine 
Cbirnl,  who  hju  derated  murh  time  and  care  to  tbe  itufly  of  th« 
Far-Eastom  quc^stion,  and  who  hiu  had  unuiually  good  oppor- 
LLinitiei  of  r'>r[iimg  a  lound   opinion,  writing  in  iMIli  «oon  after 
cloae  of  tbe  Japanese  War,  aayi  ;— 

*Wb6Ti  1  called  upon  Li  Hnng  Chang  . .  ,  on  my  WA/  b«ck  from 
ing  hifi  fint  qaeation  was  vrhj  I  had  remained  fK>  much  lougior 

au  1  had  odgiiiully  intendiMl  in  th»  OhimiHa  imjiitnl.  T  replied  that 
I  had  be«n  looking  for  some  flign  of  the  awblci^TiiDg  of  China.  "  I 
hope,"  rejoined  tho  Viceroy  with  &  grim  smiJe,  *^  that  joar  tiJiio  baa 
Diit  beoD  nafltod,"  la  odd  Bens*?  ccrtaiulj,  as  I  oaeurod  ]iii«  Eiccllencyf 
my  tiiDQ  hjLil  wtt  boeu  vvo^tf^,  fur  1  harl  at  Icaat  ^atiMdul  myself  that 
the  search  upon  whif^h  I  hotl  beenengngcd  wae  a  fntilo  ono-  Nov  hare 
ID  Peking  ooiil<I  tha  funtEet  iitdioatiijji  be  detcctod  nf  %  dostre  to 
apply,  or  «Teii  of  a  capacity  to  uudnrstikrid,  the  louaonfi  of  the  roc^at 
war.  A  mure  hopuless  spt^ctucle  of  fatuous  loihcdlitj,  madii  np  in 
eqiiM  partA  d  arrugance  and  helpl^Ami'M,  than  bhe  i^ntral  Govtira- 
mont  of  tka  Chiuuflc  Empiro  proeciut^l,  aft^^r  the  actual  prceauro  of 
war  had  been  remured,  it  ia  abnoBt  iiopuBHible  to  coDooiTe/  * 

The  one  object  of  the  high  offlcia]«,  Mr  Chirol  found,  wai 
to  *  save  face,*  thai  ii,  to  put  lucb  an  appearance  on  thingi  as 
woald  induce  tbe  people  to  believe  that  Ibey  bad  not  really  been 
bealen,    or  ihat,  if  tbcy   had  lost,  it  was  throQgb  unavoidable 

rcumitiBcet, 

'An  Imperial  deetee  hod  explamed  that  some  defaatfl  had 
apponod  hocanee  a  gis^t  »ca  wavo  had  doetroyed  tho  fortified 
poaitiDiLfl  of  the  Chineso  all  along  tho  coast,  A  learned  goueral 
bwl  written  a  treatise  to  proye  that  China's  niTwraeR  were  ilus  to 
hex  deaertioii  of  the  eotmd  pnnctpli^  and  metfai>da  of  nar  handed 
down  by  tho  anoients,  and  to  hf]tr  ill  adrieed  adoption  of  Earvpeaa 
AnDaincDt&  Accordingly  the  banuuer  aad  anTil  were  baay  all 
over  the  Empire  turning  out  on  endless  supply  of  jjngbalat  a 
mediBral  sort  of  matchlock,  and  the  militant  yoatb  of  Pekiitg  could 
be  won  practUing  everr  aftemoon  with  tho  bow  and  arrow,  .  ,  . 
The  ccuTuptioo  aod  incompctoDcy  of  certain  bigJi  officiale  hare 
indeed  hecu  uptroty  admittcii  aad  oenanrod,  and  in  K>me  caws  eren 
pimifihed-  Bat  there  is  not  a  single  ChinaM)  official  who  will 
openly  admit  that  tho  corraption  and  incompetency^  and  tho 
disaatan  which  they  have  inTolved,  are  the  result  and  the  iucTit- 
able  result  of  a  Hystem  of  goTemmeut  rotten  to  the  core.'  | 

Mr.    Colqahoun,    in    his   Tivid     pr^icattnent   of  *China    in 
'ranifonnation,'  ipeaki  to  the  »ame  vfi^cii — 

*  We  hare  spokfln  of  the  reign  of  aham  id  tbe  general  adiiiiiii«tr^ 
;  bvt  it  ha«  ita  roots  ia  tbe  central  Oi>TanuDeDt.     It  may  bo  laid 
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donn  as  &  geuer&l  rule,  obUiniag  throughout  the  public  life  of  tho 
£jm|)ire}  that  thiagH  are  oeTor  what  they  aaiiai.  Whether  there  oiAj  or 
may  ^oi  be  a  tgaI  patriotie  spirit  scunewbere  in  Cbiiva  nmong  offieialfl 
aad  fKMple^  tbare  haa  boon  no  outward  ovidouoo  of  it  in  the  iniMt 
circlea  of  tha  capit&l.  lofilerLd  of  defeudicg  the  Siapire  tnd  the 
DjDutj,  tbo  natural  ilereudiire  aeem  ready  to  bqII  both,  and  it  ift 
a  problem  how  far  even  the  Dyntiblj  lb  true  to  itself.  Eaob  indi- 
TiduAl  aiQuiig  the  Uiniatere  of  State  and  tho  Pnni^eB  of  the  Empire 
aeama  inteot  on  a^viug  hie  otd  aldji  bj  maldiig  frieadfl  of  th& 
stroiigHHt  invader.'  * 

It  i»  necd-lcas  to  mulcjplj  qaotatloa*.  The  fact  is  apparent 
In  evor^ore  conversant,  even  in  a  moclerM^  degree,  wich 
Chinese  offairSi  tbcLt  China  IH  reduced  to  tbc  last  degree  of 
helplessneis.  The  Ministtrs  of  the  Tiungli  Vamen  stave  off 
Xho  evil  day  by  yielding  to  all  dem&tids  which  they  fear  to 
refuse^  while  aX  the  same  time  they  keep  up  ihe  semblance  of 
independence  by  refufling  everytbing,  H^ht  or  wron^,  which 
they  thlitk  they  can  venture  tij  deny.  Whether  the  ^}vcraing 
classefl  comprehend  ibe  decrepitude  to  which  they  have  redui^ed 
this  ancient  Lmpirc,  or  are  honestly  blind  to  it,  is  peibaps  a 
queitlon.  Ai  all  events,  their  pride  and  arrognnre  will  nnt 
permit  them  to  acknowledge  it  or  to  take  the  only  meftns  by 
whii'h  itreugth  and  vigour  may  yet  be  restored.  Of  atl  the 
public  mea  of  China  there  ia  not  one  who  has  the  courage  to 
come  forward  and  say  btildly  that  the  Government  has  been  a 
failure,  and  that  Chtaa  must  borrow  freely  from  the  West  both 
in  men  and  measures  if  she  is  to  bold  her  own.  Some  mo^y  talk 
vaguely  of  reform,  but  there  ia  no  more  indication  attbu  moment 
than  ihcre  baa  been  at  any  previous  time  of  any  serious  intcBUon 
of  setting  aliout  it.  On  the  contrary,  jiX\  the  evidence  poifits  thp 
other  way,  and  even  a«  we  write  a  Keuter's  tcleg;ram  inrorms 
us  of  a  decidedly  retrograde  step  that  has  Just  lieen  taken, 
namely,  the  wholesale  farming  out  of  the  likin  taxe«  in  the 
province  of  Canton.  We  cannot  stop  to  point  out  the  mischief 
which  this  invuhei,  but  it  confirms  our  siateoient  that  of  real 
reform  there  is  as  little  itDinedia(e  prospect  as  ever. 

Nor  is  there  anything  to  hope  for  under  present  circum- 
stances from  the  so-called  Reform  Party.  That  there  is  a 
(considerable  number  among  theyoLinger  ofTicialH  and /iWafi'wha 
are  prepared  to  be  advocates  of  reform  necms  certain;  but, 
inexperienced  as  most  of  theaa  are,  even  for  Chinamen,  it  is 
doubtful  bow  far  the  measures  they  would  take,  if  they  bad 
the  power,  would  amonut  to  reform  in  our  seoao  of  the  term. 
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At  all  events,  at  thia  juncture  they  are  not  in  power.  Scattered 
a«  tbej  ore,  ftjid  diiheaH«n«d  by  the  ezecation  or  proicription 
of  their  leaden,  they  hardly  count  as  a  factor  in  the  lituatioa. 
They  would  be  valuable  auxiliarii^a,  no  doubt,  if  reforms 
were  io  be  impo&ed  from  oulaide  ;  but  it  is  bopelcss  lo  ^ijiect 
that  ih^y  can,  without  foreign  support,  accompliBh  anyfbing 
against  the  weight  of  the  reactirfaariea  who  now  hold  the  reins 
of  power.  Of  cokirie,  the  death  of  tbt*  Empreii- Do  wager  or 
ftDotber  palace  revolution  might  set  the  Emperor  at  liberty,  an<l 
in  thiti  case  there  would  be  some  prospert  of  a  change.  That 
the  Kmperor  was  «]Dcere  in  Ut3  deaire  for  refortOB  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt ;  and  his  ewjipe  from  captivity  woulil  rally  round 
bim  the  survivors  of  the  parly  and  encourage  others  lo  come 
forward.  But  in  the  inlriLru^i  uf  n  (orrupl  and  veual  Court 
a  tbousand  things  may  bnppen.  The  Emperor  bimt«lf  may 
disappear;  the  Manchu  legtounriea  may  set  Qp  a  puppet  w 
their  owa;  or  the  Generalissimo  Jung  Lu,  who  seems  to 
overshadow  the  Court,  may  make  a  bid  for  power  on  bis  own 
account.  In  «hoTt,  confuiion  reiji^na  aupreme,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  what  mav  happen. 

Such  being  the  iuiernal  state  of  afTairs  in  China,  let  us  see 
what  changes  have  como  over  ili  relation*  with  othor  Poweri. 

Down  Co  recent  years  the  postlion  of  England  as  the 
domiaant  Power  at  Peking  was  unqucstionedp  W&  had  been 
tbe  firvt  in  the  Held,  wc  poaaessed  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  aad  wc 
held  eommand  of  tbe  sea,  by  ^bicb  alone  accesH  to  China  could 
ihea  be  obtained.  What  was  still  more  important,  the  colonies 
of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  and  all  tbe  coaling  stations  en 
rmtle^  were  in  our  hands,  so  that  no  hostile  fleet  could  approach 
China  «icept  with  our  good  will.  Dut^  with  the  approaching 
completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway  and  the  massing  of  Hussian 
troopa  on  the  bordert  of  Manchuria,  thi«  situaiion  has  under- 
gone a  radieal  change,  Russia  bai  o  frontier  coterminous  with 
China  for  ftoine  three  thousand  miles,  and  can  exercise  an 
influence  nn  China  against  which  our  sea  power,  however 
unquea tinned — and  since  Russia  seifcd  Fort  Arthur  it  is  no 
longer  nnquetTioned — is  of  slight  avaiL 

iNow  Russia  is  taking  full  advantage  of  her  new  position. 
However  much  we  may  regret  it,  it  is  imptusxble  to  ignore  the 
fact— for  it  is  written  large  on  every  page  of  the  Blue-books — 
that  the  battle  which  our  Minister  has  had  to  fight  in  Picking 
for  tbe  last  three  years  has  been  a  battle^  not  against  China, 
but  against  the  influence  of  Russia.  It  is  perhaps  in  the 
HAlure  of  things  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia  tbould  coouer  or 
later  come  into  cuUiaion  in  China.     Accidental  ciicumslaaces 
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have  precipitated  the  antagonism,  am]  it  may  turn  tut  lo  bt 
to  o;ir  aiivantage  ibftt  it  should  be  so.  At  all  events,  the  aita*- 
lion  baa  become  well  defined  ;  we  know  what  we  maj'  expect; 
and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  iT  we  do  not  take  tbe  neceasarr 
meniures  in  time.  At  Constantinople  and  on  the  confines  of 
Afghanistan  we  have  in  linriea  past  deemed  it  neceaaary  lo  meet 
ami  check  the  Boutbern  eipanaiim  of  Russia.  Turnetl  niJde  *l 
lliesL'  points  by  the  barriers  preaented  hy  ibis  country,  the  otct- 
How  has  been  directed  eastwards  across  Siberia,  and  now  seeks 
ftn  outlet  southwards  into  the  dominions  of  China,  where  id  far 
Rnnia  baa  met  no  resistance  at  all-  Let  us  tiace  briefly  the 
sequence  of  the  events  that  hnv*?  I>een  happening  stnee  18^*5, 
and  fiec  what  leiaon  they  leach  us  as  to  the  futuiv.  The  story 
IS  easily  trace<)  from  the  Blue-tmoka. 

The  Trenty  of  Shiinotnneki  left  Japan  in  poHiesai'in  nf  the 
peninsula  nf  Llaotun^,  including  the  naval  fortresi  nf  Port 
Arthar^  and  carrying  with  it  Ihe  almost  certain  reversion  tif 
the  kingdom  of  Corea,  which  was  thus  beinined  in  on  all 
siiles  by  Japanese  territory.  For  Rusiia  In  acquieaee  in  this 
was  to  ciit  herself  otT  from  alt  hope  of  an  ice-free  port 
escept  at  the  eosi  of  a  war  will]  Japan.  Wisely  foreseeing 
this  consequence,  but  under  the  plea  that  to  permit  Port 
Arthur  to  remain  in  Japanese  bands  was  to  reduce  the  inde- 
pendence of  China  to  a.  mere  ibadow,  sbe  induced  France  and 
Germany  to  join  with  bcr  in  retjuirin^  Japan  to  relinquish  ber 
bold  on  the  luainland  of  China.  The  Japanese  forces  were  in 
no  condition  to  make  headway  against  such  s  combinalion, 
nnd  Japan  bad  perforre  lo  give  way.  Port  Arthur  and 
Liaotung  were  restored  to  China,  and  her  integrity  and  iode* 
pendente  seemed  for  the  lim?  being  to  be  secured. 

Having  thus  laid  China  under  obligation^  Russia  soon  began 
t:)  demand  ber  reward.  The  first  iuaialmenc  was  the  permission 
to  carry  the  Siberian  Trunk  Railway  across  Chinese  territory 
from  Stretensk  tj  VlsjlivosLock,  ihua  avoiding  the  long  deti>ur 
which  would  be  required  if  the  line  were  to  be  conttructed 
boIpIv  on  Russian  territory.  The  new  route  thus  arranged  for 
p^&ses  through  about  a  thnuiand  miles  of  Chinese  territory, 
touching  the  purely  Chinese  towns  of  Kirin  and  Petuna,  and 
carries  with  it  implicitly,  if  not  expressly^  the  righf  of  placing 
Cossack  guards  along  the  line — ^the  first  step  to  territorial  pos^ 
session.  The  further  intentions  of  Rusaia  in  drawing  on 
Chinese  gratitude  were  prematurely  revealed  by  the  publication 
at  Sbangboij  in  tbe  *  North  China  Daily  News,'  of  the  so-called 
Caasini  Convention.  Though  it  was  officially  denied  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  any  such  Convention  bad  been  concluded,  it  is 
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now  practicftlly  cerlalii,  in  the  li^ht  of  aubscquent  TacU,  that 
•ocb  a  Convention  wu  entered  inti».  And  that  it  eEnbixlipd 
&n  nndentAnding  between  the  two  GoveramenU.  According; 
to  ihii  CoDventicin,  besides  raiivrs/  and  mining  privilegei 
in  Mnnchiiri^  linoe  coalinned,  Russia  was  to  have  a  lease 
of  Kiaochow  Bay  j  on\y — not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  olher 
Powers — Russia  was  not  to  take  immediate  poaie«sion  unless 
there  wu  danger  of  war.  China  was  also  with  all  haste  to 
refortify  Part  Arthur  with  Russian  assistance^  and  in  event  of 
hostilities  Russia  was  to  h&vc  the  use  of  it.  Kuaaian  officers 
were  also  to  be  enframed  for  the  re-nr^aniaing  of  the  land  forces 
of  Manchuria.  Having  paved  the  Tvay  thus  far,  Russia  was 
evidently  prepared  to  wak  the  completion  of  the  Siberian 
Railway  before  making  a  further  move*  But  that  she  looked 
upon  Mancbuiia  as  already  practically  birr  otrn  was  sbown  in 
the  efforts  she  made  to  get  English  engineers  uiistf<d  from  the 
Chinese  Northern  Railway,  and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  that 
line  nuisLtle  of  Shan-hai-kwan  with  the  aid  of  English  capital. 

So  matters  stood  till  Russia's  band  was  forced  by  the  scJEure  of 
Kiaochiiw  Bay  by  the  Germans  towards  the  end  of  1837.  Tile 
events  of  the  five  months  following  ibis  move — i.e.  from 
November  1897  till  April  1896,  the  |H"ric»d  covereil  by  the 
Blue-book  No.  1  of  1898 — are  pregnant  with  consequences. 
The  period  will  in  all  probability  be  pointed  to  hereafter  as 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  history.  It  began  by  Russia 
tentatively  and  almost  upologetically  sending  l«o  or  three  of 
ber  ships  ta  Port  Arthur  as  a  *  winter  a.iichorage^ ;  ic  ended  in 
the  general  recognition  that  tUe  pJace  had  become  a  Russian 
fortress — the  Sebastopo!  of  the  Far  East — from  which  she  will 
never  be  ousted  except  at  the  cost  cf  war.  It  began  with  tbe 
territory  of  China  still  intact  and  her  independence  still 
unimpaired  ;  it  ended  with  the  first  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire,  and  with  its  i[ide|>endencc,  in  the  language  of  Russia 
herself,  reduced  to  a  mere  name. 

We  have  space  only  to  refer  briefly  to  the  various  steps  of  this 
strange  story.  On  17ih  November,  L897,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
telegraphed  that  German  ships  hod  occupied  Kiaochow  Bay, 
and  on  I7th  December,  juii  a  mor>th  later,  that  five  Russian 
men-of-war  were  going  to  winter  at  Fort  Arthur,  A  few  days 
later  the  Yamen  confirmed  the  news  and  said  it  was  with 
their  permission.  At  tbe  same  time  Count  Mouraviotf  informed 
our  Ambassador  at  SL  Petersburg  that  it  was  a  mere  mattei  of 
temporary  convenience  and   meant  nothing  at  alL"      Similnrly 
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tlip  JftpjuiFSP  Giiv^mment  were  inronn^il  that  tbe  piin  had  been 
lent  only  tempomrily  at  a  winter  ancborogc.  The  Japanese 
Goverainent  replied  that  they  'credited  the  assurance  uid  maile 
a  nolc  of  il.*  *  A  fortnighl  later  we  find  M.  de  Staal,  the 
Russian  Ambass^ott  cooiplalnln^  to  Lord  Salisbury  that 
British  men-of-war  *vere  also  at  Port  Arthur,  snd  that  their 
prcacDcc  there  *  had  produced  a  baj  iijipreHioQ  in  Russia.' 
The  complaint  was  repeated  a  few  f]ays  niiet,  and  we  ivere  told 
that  the  Russian  Government  hoped  we  would  ^  avoid  ati^ 
friciion  in  their  sphere  of  influence,' "f  The  mere  fact  that 
such  complaints  were  made  ought  to  have  put  our  Government  on 
their  guard  that  scimetbicig  sinister  was  intended.  Why  should 
Russia  have  objected  to  our  men-of-war  visiting  any  port  of 
Cliina,  which  by  treaty  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do?  and  why 
should  Ruftsis  havi?  claimed  this  neighbourhood  as  her  'sphere 
of  influence*? 

The  reply  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  eilremely  disappojatin^. 
In  a  half  apologetic  way,  anH  while  declaring:  we  were  withia 
our  Irealy  rights^  he  said  that  our  fthjps  hnd  hepn  kpixI  by  the 
Admiral  on  the  stnlton^  and  not  in  pursuance  ot  orders  from 
home,  and  in  ihe  ordinary  course  of  things  would  ai^n  move 
tt>  another  anehorage.l  Reading  between  the  JineSf  it  feems 
pretty  clear  that  something  in  the  nature  of  inaiructions  was 
sent  to  the  AdmimI  in  China  to  withdraw  bis  ships.  They  had 
been  sent  to  Port  Arthur  for  the  eaiprcas  purpose  of  watching 
events  and  keeping  our  IMinister  informed  of  what  was  going 
on.  No  objection  was  offered  by  the  Chineac.  On  the  con- 
trary^  the  Chinese  authorities  had  formally  consen1e<l  to  allow 
them  to  remain.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tbat  they  would  have 
lieen  withdrawn,  without  siime  intimation  frnm  home,  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when  their  presence  was  most  desired.  The 
net  result  waa  that  the  ships  were  removed.  They  have  not  gone 
back  Bince.  H  everth«  secret  history  of  ibis  abort  perioft  comes 
to  be  written,  nc  shall  perhaps  know  whj  these  ships  were  witb-> 
drawn.  To  an  ordinary  outsider  it  h^oks  uncommonly  like  a 
backdown  before  a  Russian  demand.  On  Lord  yali*  bury  "sown 
showing  we  were  where  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  be.  We 
were  asked  to  clear  ouL  We  did  so,  and  Russia  has  been  in 
possession  ever  since. 

Retribution  came  quickly.  The  public,  especially  the  Con- 
tinental public,  was  not  slow  to  put  on  the  traniaction  the  one 
eTplanatioa  which  the  imcu  lUggeited,     The  Russian  Gorern- 
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Ta»ot  WM  ^oobtlM*  jubitnnt  »l  th**  uneip^^ted  vurc^M  of  their 
diplorpAcy,  aod  their  nevrapapera  hailed  it  »  a  Iriiimph.  i^ir 
Claude  Macl>r>n»lfl  telt-grnphfid  s  few  dnji  iat^r  from  Peking  : — 

*Tt  ts  stated  in  a  ]tt.'nter*B  telegram  piih1r»iti«d  hetn  tbnt  it  is 
offioi&llj  umoQEiced  ot  6t-  Pt-teTHbnrg  tbnt  Britifih  mun-cf-wAT  bftTo 
rcAoived  orders  ki  quit  Port  Artbnr  immixlintolj  in  (?ciii£oqiieti«i  of 
reprcsmUtiou  mnilo  hj  Rvss'wt.  Above  ie  liftving  a  must  icijiiriouB 
eSeat  bore/ 

It  n&fl  in  vaiD  for  Lord  Saluburyto  protest  that  the  news  was 
a  purri  Itiveniion,  TUe  nn1>  wa/  to  BLop  such  a  report  and  check 
the  injurious  conseqaences  was  to  send  the  ships  baclc  again, 
ir  tbis  had  U^n  done,  Pott  Arthur  would  still  have  been 
Chinese  territory  ;  and  the  open  door,  for  at  least  a  good  number 
of  Years  to  come,  would  barr^  been  lecLired,  What  was  not 
less  importBnt,  the  injurious  effect  which  Sir  Claude  speaks  of 
would  hare  been  neulruHsed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  has  done  our 
prpsiige  and  influence  in  China  so  much  injary  as  this  episode. 
|[  is  said  in  plain  language,  all  orer  the  country,  that  we 
are  afraid  of  Hussia.  Residents  in  HhAngbni  nre  told  ii>  tn 
their  fates,  nnd,  though  the  bigh  oflrcial*  at  Pelting  may  be 
nijire  polite,  we  may  depend  on  it  they  think  the  same. 

The  rest  of  the  sturv  is  soon  io?d_  It  could  have  been  no 
surprise  to  learn  soon  after  thut  Kus«ia  h^kd  d^^manded  a  lease 
of  Port  Arthur  and  the  adjacent  anchorage  of  Ta-lien-wnn  ; 
ibe  odIt   reason   g^ircn   being  that  it  was  ^  to  assist  China   in 

rroteciing  Tllancharia  against  the  aggression  of  other  Powers/ 
a  conveying  this  informaUon  Sir  Claude  addv :  '  Vamen  arc 
aware  tbey  mast  yield  t<t  Russian  demands  unless  they  receive 
help.'*  No  help  was,  however,  forthcoming.  It  was  suggested 
ibat  it  mikfht  pPThaps  dci  some  giH>d  if  England  were  to  give 
an  assurance  that  the,  at  al(  events,  had  no  aggressive  designs 
on  Manchuria,  As  help  of  this  sort  costs  nothing  it  weu 
^ven,  only  to  be  coniemptuousL^  ignored  by  Russia^  who  felt, 
much  to  her  delight,  no  doubt,  that  ber  long-looked-for  goal 
had  at  last  been  reached,  and  ibftC  an  ice-free  port  and  a 
f<>Ttress  ready-made  were  in  btr  hands.  Why  she  should  have 
gone  out  of  ber  way,  when  she  found  success  so  easy,  to  declare 
that  both  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-licn-waQ  should  be  open  to 
foreign  tmde,t  is  a  mystery  as  puzzling  as  the  many  other 
mysteries  with  which  this  Bine-book  abounds.  Her  object 
can  hardly  have  been  to  prove  again  to  all  the  world  how  easy 
it  is  for  her  to  repudiate  her  moat  formal  assurances,  and  with 
vba-t  simple  good-DBture  England  accepts  such  repudiation. 
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■  '  We  tuve  ilwelt  tbui  far  tm  thii  epiuHle  bec»iue  we  thiol: 
thai  on  it  hinged  the  whole  question  of  the  future  of  Chiao, 
RiuHLA  began  by  objecting  to  the  occupation  of  Fort  Arthur  bj 
the  Japanese  on  the  groand- — a  verj  proper  one,  we  think — that 
>ucb  occupation  would  rcdace  the  independence  of  China  tn  a 
•badow.  She  ended  by  taking  it  for  henelf ;  and  will  ao^ooe 
aay  that  the  independence  of  China  ia  aow  any  1?»  ^ctitiou« 
than  it  would  have  been  with  the  Japanese  in  poBKeuioa  ?  It 
bos  given  Russia  a  predominating  inRuenee  at  Peking,  and  in 
proportion  as  her  influence  hai  ^own.  bo  has  that  of  England 
waned,  China  ia  not  a  free  agentf  but  nin«t  view  avery  pro- 
pisitioa  in  (he  light  it  mav  assume  in  the  ejes  of  Russia. 

This  was  preeiiely  the  impre»ion  which  Lord  Charles 
Bereafonl  canned  anay.      He  tells  us: — 

*I  hardlj  ever  made  a  saggefltion  to  anj  promijieut  dunme 
offtetal  wliioh  1  thought  might  teed  to  tbe  Beenritj^  of  Bntiah  trade 
iiiid  coTcmeroa  Ihsl  I  was  not  met  with  iha  question,  '*  But  what  would 
Jtuetaa  eay  to  Ihat  ?  "  or  worda  to  that  tjffcct.  Tho  idea  is  gaining 
ground  all  ovei  China  that  Gri^t  Britain  ib  afraid  cjf  Duaua.' 

The  Viceroj  of  Nanking  informed  bim  that  a  short  time  ago 
tho  name  of  Britain  was  more  reipected  than  that  of  anj  other 
nation,  but  now  the  name  of  Russia  was  moat  feared.  On  the 
queation  of  China  asking  Great  Britain  for  assistance,  his 
tixcellcncy  said  Russia  would  not  allow  China  to  do  anjihing 
of  the  sort." 

^uch  is  the  immcdiale  result  of  what  at  first  tight  appears  a 
retirement  little  less  pnsillanimoui  than  that  of  Mr,  Gladstone 
in  18S1-  Allowances  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  the  position 
in  which  the  Government  found  itself  in  the  spring  of  1898. 
There  were  serioui  dillicultieE  with  France  about  Nigeria^  and 
there  was  a  prospect  of  still  more  troublesome  questions  on  the 
Upper  Nile.  The  reconquesl  of  the  Sudan  was  not  yet  half 
completed.  The  storm-cloud  which  b&s  lateij  burst  t^ver  South 
Afriea  was  already  gathering.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
natural  tbat  the  Governmeiit  should  shrink  from  adding  a 
Chinese  imbroglio  lo  those  already  existing  or  in  immediate 
prospect.  But  our  complaint  is  that  by  their  previous  neglect 
of  a  great  opportunity  ihey  hajl  allowed  things  to  come  lo  such 
a  pail  ai  to  leave  them  no  alternative  but  detiance  or  retreat. 
Granted  tbat  the  situation  had  been  prejudiced  agaiiist  us  by 
the  fact  that  Lord  Kosebery  stood  aloof  at  the  close  of  the 
Japanese  war,  allowed  the  three  other  Great  Powers  to  step  in, 
ostensibly  as  friends  of  China,  and  thus  deliberately  weakened 
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tion  3,1  Peking — ^grunteil,  tbal  is,  thai  we  jtnit&ted  the 
'(  France  in  i^g/pt  in  It^ti^*  with  similar  reaults — U  was 
itirelj  all  the  mnre  iocunibi^iit  on  Lnrr]  Rnieberjr'i  lucceivort 
to  waste  no  time  In  recrovermg  all  the  influence  that  cojid  be 
recorered  at  the  Chinese  Coun,  and  in  making  it  clear  that  we 
should  not  allow  any  other  Power  to  '  present  the  pistol  at  the 
heart  of  China'  which  had  been  kmicked  from  the  hand  of 
Jftpaa  in  the  tnomcnt  of  victory.  Unforiunately,  this  attitude 
was  mit  adopted,  and  Russia  was  left  Tree  lo  fuJluw  up  her 
advaQtQg«,  Nevertheless,  even  after  the  Casaioi  Convenlion, 
had  we  indicated  diplomatically  but  decidedly  that  we  should 
re^rd  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  by  any  other  Power  but 
China  as  an  unfriendlj  act,  that  occupation  could  bardly  hare 
taken  place,  and  the  railway  would  not  have  been  carried  in 
that  direction.  Later  still,  had  our  ships  remained  at  Port 
Arthur,  the  lease  of  the  part  might  not  have  been  obtained,  or, 
if  obtained,  would  baTilly  have  been  pjbJished  and  acted  upon. 
To  seize  Pore  Arthur  in  such  circumstances  would  have  \teen  to 
risk  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  was  in  no  position  to 
risk  war.  She  would  have  bidetl  ber  time,  no  doubt,  but  we 
should  hare  staved  off — ^at  least  for  •ome  years — what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  blow»  if  not  a  disaster  i  and  we  should 
have  re-iniiated  ourselves  in  the  good  graces  of  China,  by 
hHptQg  her  to  resist  demands  otherwise  irresistible*  However, 
the  chance  is  pAil,  and  recrimination  is  useless  ;  but,  since 
the  Goremmcnt  seems  only  too  ready  to  slip  back  again 
into  the  policy,  or  impolicy,  of  drift,  it  may  \te  of  some  nvail 
to  take  to  heart  the  results  of  our  temporary  weakness  two 
years  ag<i- 

5ince  this  date,  many  events  have  occurred  which  prove  the 
desire  of  Russia  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  tliia  cctuntry,  such  a& 
her  compelling  China  lo  refuse  the  loan  which  England  had 
agreed  to  give ;  *  her  opposition  to  the  Northern  Railway  loan ; 
antl  again,  after  the  two  eoitntries  bad  agreed  to  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence,  her  demand  for 
a  strategic  railway  to  Peking,  But  more  important  than  indi- 
vidual unfriendly  acts  is  the  general  aim  which  they  display. 
All  the  actions  of  Russia  point  in  one  dirpciion,  vW.,  to 
eonatitute  herself  the  prolcctor  of  China  aad  dictator  in  Chinese 
affairs.  Her  pretest  for  the  occupation  of  PorL  Arthur  and 
Tadicn-wan  was  to  *  protect  Manchuria  against  the  aggression 
of  other  Powers/ t  The  same  pretext  would  justify  the  occu-* 
patioD  of   Vtklngt    or   for   that   matter   Shanghai   or   Canton. 
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MftDcburia   wa«  no  m^ire  tbrcateD«d  with   attack  then,  »eep( 
from  RduIo,  (ban  u  anj'  cllier  part  of  ChiD&  noir. 

Nor  is  the  clangeT  %o  chimerica]  at  tamo  mar  •uppOK. 
Twice  wilUin  comparauvely  rcccrtt  hUloiy  hare  Joretgn  tn- 
Taden  approaching  from  ihe  \oitb  pJaiktfd  1bcE&$«|res  on  the 
tliEODe  oJ  ChiDo-  The  Yuen  djDa«t;,  nbich  bore  swmj  tlarini 
pan  of  th«  thirteenth  and  JourEeenih  cetnones,  wai  formed  bf 
the  Tartar  chiefuJn  Jingbiz  Khan,  an<l  cootolidatcU  undrr  lui 
«ucceuor  Kabtai  Khan — the  great  Emperor  of  Marco  PulrV« 
time.  The  present  Muncbu  dynasty  holds  the  throde  by  no 
nther  title  than  tUal  cif  (.i>n(|uest.  In  each  case  thf^  ruling 
clnsB  were  as  atien  to  ihe  uia^  of  ihcir  subjects,  in  race, 
liLDguagp,  anil  Lradiiiiiiif  as  tbe  HomamiiTs  woitJd  be,  Th^w 
facts  are  well  known  in  Kuisia,  and  in  their  ejcs  historj  maj 
well  repeat  itself. 

But  whether  of  >et  purpf>»e  or  not,  it  ma^-  be  assumed  thai 
sfs  lon^  aa  CliinA  reuiaina  the  soft  jieldin^  ruass  which  it  is  at 
pri^senl,  b'>  long  wiJE  there  be  encroachineat  more  or  less  rapid 
<rn  llie  part  of  the  VLgrorous  arid  zealous  servants  of  lh«  Czar,  ll 
is  not  likely  that  Kutsin,  having  at  so  much  coit  esiahlished 
railAaj  cuonesLion  with  Eastern  ^ibcria^  will  be  content  witb 
that  comparatively  barren  region,  wben  the  fertile  plains  of 
China  arc  l>ing  at  ber  feet,  and  tbron^b  misgovern m en t  almosl 
inviting  orcupntion.  We  do  no  viulencf  to  pnbabilities  In 
■uppoaiag  tbat  tbe  RusBLO-a  advancj^  will  continue^  as  ii  has 
■Jone  in  Centrftl  AaiJi,  until  ^he  uieets  a  harrier  sul!iciem]y 
formidable  to  inaka  her  pause.  Natural  harriers  tbere  arc  none, 
TLe  range  of  bill*  to  tbe  north  of  Peking,  along  which  the 
Great  Wail  of  China  runs,  is  easily  surmouniahle  and,  once 
across  these,  there  is  no  barrier  or  break  of  any  sort  until  tbe 
confiues  of  Hurmah  and  Tongking  sr^  reached. 

We  have  been  at  s-iinc  pains  to  set  out  the  position  cleaxU, 
because  un  <mr  npprc^t^iation  cif  tlint  piiailirin  muit  depend  the 
measures  wtiicb  we  can  or  ought  to  take.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  are  confronied  wiih  twit  dangers  :  tint,  llie  ilanger  of 
Internal  revolt  and  anarchy  consequent  on  tbe  weakness  of  the 
central  Governmeut,  and  second,  tbe  danger  thai  Kussla  will 
use  this  weakness  to  obtain  domination-  Eaeh  of  these  eoa- 
fititates  a  serious  menace  to  our  trade  and  ct>tuakerce,  and  still 
more  to  the  new  railway  and  mining  interests  we  have  recently 
acquired.  Tbe  remedy  against  both  is  the  same,  h  Is 
the  conservation  of  the  eiisling  constitution  of  China,  but 
strengthened  and  renovated  by  such  reforms  as  will  give  tlie 
Government  a  new  lease  of  life.  In  preserving  China  we  are 
protecting  our  own  trae<t  interests;  in  allowing  the  Empire   to 
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hnik«n  up  we  are  imppri]!in^  tht>Be  ini«reil*  and  conrerting 
CLiaa  iutm  an  area  oi  peacefii]  coaimerce  ]qU>  a  baLtlctield  of 
tbe  Djuiujij  of  Europe. 

As  to  ibe  policj  which  thi«  coanUj  ouirHt  to  Adopt,  we  agree 
f^nernlly  with  the  v'lrwt  of  Lord  Cbarle*  BeroitfArd  ai  «inrette4 
in  tbe  lost  cbaptfr  of  bU  book — view*,  we  tbink,  which  have 
Rill  yen  rirelvptl  the  Aitenimn  they  rleserre:^ 

*  T  fen]  inaat  stmu^ly/  ho  bh;h,  '  that  the  pride  and  profeaaioD  cf 
Grt^t  Brit:iiD«  trj  b«  tho  cIttuQpioii  and  cbtTalroue  proteotar  of  weak 
Ufttioua,  huvo  been  hunihlcd  and  oxponcd  b^r  her  ftoquiesoini;  aui 
taking  part  lu  tbn  iiiaLat«i;riLtmg  [tolicj  i>f  oLtims  nod  ooaDtur-uUijUH 
with  which  iiiv  ThiniMa  Empire  ia  hiiing  bullied  wbilat  Bh«  is  down. 
I  hold  that  t.^  Ur^ak  ap  a  ilUmustoJ  crurt,  tho  titabars  tit  nbiob  are 
aUjMt  and  atrung,  ia  tho  policy  of  the  wrockor  for  hla  own  gain.     Tho 

I  aeanQAu  towa  Lbr  tutu  duck  uud  rofild  bor  firr  auulUor  crui«o. 

*  111  lay  Dpiaiitu  there  h  only  one  ramody,  which  is  tu  maintain  the 
logrity  of  the  Chiaeau  Empire  aai  giv«  aoourity  to  the  tra^lo  of 

ali  oaltOTie  by  a  thorough  rourgaaiantiuu  of  tho  army  and  pulico  of 
tho  entire  country.  .  .  ,  Why  ahoold  Dot  Gmt  Britatu,  wbioh  boa 
tbti  largcrtt  *i!hL-h1  iiiterwat  in  tb«  country,  lead  tho  wuy.  and  invit*i  tbu 
o->-aperaUon  of  all  mterest^d  pArtiea  id  the  orgOimaattou  of  (.^htn^'a 
mjJitary  and  pnlico  in  tho  Fiiino  apint  oa  iSir  Kobort  Hart  haa 
<>i'g»mscd  bor  Uufltoma?'* 

But  vti  think  tbU  dui?i  not  ga  far  enough.  While  inviting 
co-operation  of  other  Powera,  Great  Britain  ihonld  not  wait 
I  A  4^oncprt  of  ihia  fori  can  be  arranged,  but  ahuuUI  pr^tccei] 
to  make  it  clear  to  China  ihal  wc  mean  to  prevent  her  from 
going  to  pieops,  flod  ihU,  not  in  her  Interi^st,  hot  in  our  own. 
The  idea  baa  been  hovering  over  our  Foreign  Ollice  that  there 
Is  no  need  tu  hurry,  ibit  China  h  KtiU  n  going  concern,  and 
that  aomelhing  will  turn  up  which  will  obviate  the  need  of  our 
interreiing  at  all.  We  thiuk  thia  li  a  fatal  mistake.  Little  by 
little  our  intereata  ara  hciog  undermined  and  frittered  away. 
We  give  way  here  and  give  way  there  beca^iac  the  tblpg  ia  not 
worth  flghling  ahoui,  and  we  abAlt  wake  up  aome  day  to  find 
that  our  political  iufluence  in  Cbioa  h&s  gone,  that  it  ha*  been 
sopplanred  by  thai  of  a  rival  Power,  and  ihal  it  can  only  he 
covered  at  the  coil  of  war.  It  goca  without  uying  that 
lihouc  piditical  influence — ihal  is  to  aay,  a  conviction  on  the 
in  ortheCbinofie  that  wc  can  and  will  enforce  our  demands — 
may  abandon  afl  hope  nf  ac^cTLtrnplUbitig  anything  at  Peking. 
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ForeCf  with  the  power  and  the  will  to  use  it,  ia  the  only  argu- 

ment  the  Chinese  underitanJ.      It  was  by  that  we  gained  our 

immercial  ai^premicy,  and  by  that  only  caq  it  be  malotained- 
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Our  first  core  musl  ibcrcfore  be  to  recover  lost  ground  And 
ivbatiilitate  nuTfiflvf^H  in  th«  ey^a  of  the  Chinese,  fnilead  of 
acquiescing  in  claimi  and  dcmandi  that  tend  to  dLsruptioo,  we 
ougbt  to  oppose  Lhem,  from  wbaiever  cjuarter  tbej  come.  The 
Chinese  have  on  various  occasion!  appeali^  to  ixt  for  help  ;  it 
ihould  be  given  them.  The  United  Slates  and  Japrin  tnajr  be 
willing^  to  join  iia  in  any  such  guarantee,  but  even  if  they 
decline  we  should  stLU  not  hesitate.  The  position,  we  think, 
m.ij  be  put  in  a  nutihelL  The  only  Poweri  from  whom  we 
inaj^  expect  uppositiun  are  Russia  and  France*  Eilhcr  these 
Powers  have  de»igns  on  China,  or  ihej^  have  not-  If  thej  have 
noCf  they  will  not  displaj  hoatility^  lo  our  policy  of  conservation, 
but  wilt  rather  join  in  it.  If  ihey  have  destgni,  the  sooner 
they  are  frustrated  the  better*  and  we  shall  never  be  in  so 
gofxl  a  position  to  frustrate  them  as  we  are  now.  We  lake  it 
for  granted  that  this  coualrj  will  Bght  rather  than  see  itself 
fiqiieezed  out  while  China  is  partitinne*l  between  the»e  two 
Powers  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  dependency.  If  either 
or  both  sliojid  venture  now  on  such  a  war  of  partition  they 
must  light  with  the  vea  ub  a  b:i(e,  and  on  that  we  are  supreme. 
A  few  vcars  hence,  if  we  let  things  drift  till  the  Siberian 
Knilway  is  finished,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  different  position. 

What  we  urge,  therefore,  is  that  the  short  lime  of  grace  be 
utilifiei)  in  strengthening  our  pniidnn  and  that  of  China. 
Having  recovered  our  normal  position  in  Peking,  it  shoold  be 
used  in  developing  the  latent  resources  of  the  country.  We 
must  take  in  hand  the  leorganisatioa  of  her  army  and  financca. 
On  this  point  our  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  secure  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  China  herself;  but  tbat  must  be  got  over 
<LS  best  it  may.  We  cannot  atop  to  argue  the  point,  beciiuse  we 
are  taking  action,  not  in  China's  interest,  but  in  our  own. 
She  will  learn  in  time  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness,  as 
Japan  did.  But  meantime  the  work  ntust  be  set  going.  VVe  _ 
have  said  that,  so  far  as  one  can  foresee  the  future  in  the  light  ■ 
of  the  past}  Russia  will  in  due  course  continue  her  eipnnaion 
southward  till  she  reaches  a  barrier  strong  enough  to  make  her 
pause.  That  barrier  ran  only  and  ought  only  to  be  Chlnft 
herself  Our  toak  ifl  to  teach  China  how  to  build  up  an  army 
that  will  present  such  a  barrier.  Of  men  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  there  is  no  lack.  If  we  take  the  Chinese  in  hand,  «s 
we  hare  done  other  native  races,  we  may  expect  equally  good 
results.  If  money  is  wanting,  as  at  first  it  may  be,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  guarantee  a  loan. 

We  in  England  have  been  >o  accustomed  of  late  to  hear  the 
merits  of  tea-power  extolled  that  there  is  probably  a  cotnfort- 
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able  AsaarAnce  in  many  min^ls  that  so  long  fu  we  retain 
command  of  the  aca  we  cannot  be  ouited  anywhere.  Bat  sea 
nnwer  h^u  lU  limit),  nml  cronlirientnl  warfare  is  one  of  tUein. 
The  f^reat  baCllca  ol  Alia  will  in  ibe  future,  a»  in  tbc  past,  bo 
loug'ht  out  by  land  forces,  with  this  difTerence,  that  in  the  future 
tea  power  wilt  be  ol'  little  avail.  When  Riiuia  hai  connecied 
her  eailcrn  and  western  domlniocs  by  railway,  and  has  uianed 
a  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  Chinese  frontipr^  not  a!i  the 
navies  in  the  world  will  prerent  ber  marchia^  from  north  to 
■omh  of  China  if  she  i>  so  minded,  VVe  muat  meet  her  in 
that  case,  if  we  meet  her  at  all,  by  land  forcea,  ihe  bulk  of 
whirh  must  eonsist  of  Chinese  soHiers  ftghling  in  the  defence 
of  tbeir  own  eoantry. 

Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  the  Guildhall  in  1895,  in  regard 
to  the  situation  in  China,  said  :  — 

*Depfiid  upou  itfWhfitever  may  hfLpp^n  in  that  region,  be  it  in  tha 
way  of  war  or  in  tho  vrny  of  oomtnorce.  we  ore  eqnal  to  any  com- 
petitieu  xvltjuh  may  be  proj>oeed  iu  us.  We  may  look  on  with  abfi(}1ato 
eqettniinity  at  the  Action  of  any  peraona,  if  saeh  thtire  he,  cvho  think 
that  they  can  eidnJe  ns  from  any  part  of  that  fertile  and  oommereial 
region.' 

That  was  perhaps  Irne  in  1805,  and  it  may  he  true  toHlay* 
but  will  it  be  true  fire  years  hence,  when  the  Siberian  Railway  is 
finishnl?  There  are  sitme,  we  know,  whi)  look  on  the  Siberian 
Railway  as  a  fraud^  and  who  argue  thai,  considering  its  length 
auJ  the  fact  that  it  will  probably  be  a  single  line,  it  triui  never 
hetsf  much  use  for  military  purposes.  But  the  Nile  Railway  ti 
only  a  single  line,  and  by  means  of  it  we  carried  an  army  to 
Khartoum.  Moreover,  the  Russians  can  take  their  time-^they 
neeil  have  no  fear  for  their  communications,  for  the  Siberian 
Railway  is  one  we  cannot  cut  or  interrupt.  We  agree  that  we 
could  probably  carry  troops  to  the  Far  East  by  sea  mure  quickly 
than  Russia  could  by  land»  and  if  we  were  as  supreme  cm  land 
AS  WB  are  at  sea,  wo  might,  a*  Lord  Salisbury  says,  view  the  pro- 
ceeding with  perfect  equanimity.  But  are  we?  Supposing^  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  Russia  were  propcising  to  launch  one 
bundreU  thousand  men  va  a  defenceless  China,  bow  would  Great 
Britain  meet  that  com|>eiition  ?  Russia  has  only  got  to  take 
her  limct  sending  forward  one  thousand  men  a  week,  or  whatever 
it  ta^y  be ;  and  bow  are  we  to  stop  her?  By  landing  an  equal 
number  of  British  and  Indian  troops  in  China?  Wc  doubt  it. 
To  be^n  with,  where  are  we  to  find  our  hundred  thousand 
nten,  with  Russia  simultaneously  threatening  India  and  perhaps 
Teheraa  ?     If  the  Chinese  cannot  be  taught  to  Aght  their  own 
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batTleff,  tvith  pnssibW  n  slifTpning  of  Pritiih  nni)  InJinn  iroapi» 
we  cannot  do  it  for  Ibem. 

Manj  will  prolmhly  anj  :  The  .Iftpnnese  ami  other  nation*  will 
never  permit  ihf  RaMian*  to  conquer  China;  whj  ibouhl  we 
be  atixioUA?  That  maj  or  may  not  be;  we  cannot  tell  wbftl 
otbere  may  do  or  can  do  ;  we  can  only  speak  for  oitreelvM. 
But  it  would  be  a  hazanlous  pnlic/  in  any  case  to  iillow  tbe 
lecunty  of  nur  trade  and  cnmmerce  to  depend  on  the  actions  nt 
any  other  Power,  I'he  r'^/f  we  have  hitbcrtn  pUyed  hns  b«?o 
tbat  of  general  protectors  of  commerce  in  China,  and  w*»  ha™ 
not  yet  fallen  %o  low  as  to  Vtve  tm  ftufTcrnnce  or  under  forcif^n 
proteciiun.  The  interests  of  Japan,  no  doubt,  coincide  largely 
with  our  own,  but  ours  arc  in'^^^^cr.  Allies  Ibe  Japanese  xomj 
be,  but  we  muAt  leail. 

If  RuBsin  hns  no  such  dcGl^ns  as  we  hare  iketched  ahorei  we 
may  of  course  cor^ntulate  ounelvf  s.  In  that  case,  our  cfTorts 
to  assert  our  influence  in  China  will  have  done  no  barm  ;  (bey 
will  bavc  tended  to  secure  the  public  peace  and  the  free 
development  of  coimnprce.  We  shall  bp  by  so  much  in  a 
better  position  to  require  from  tbe  Chinese  GoveTiimcnt  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  old  treaiy  obligAiions  ami  a  free  scope  for, 
the  working  out  of  the  new  railway  and  minini;  conceaaioni. 
Our  policy  of  patience  hut  left  in  alwyaTiL-c  scTcral  private 
claiine  ;  wc  refer  pnTticularlv  to  the  Kow-Jibin^f  case  and  Ehe 
Bank  of  Clnnn  cnse«  both  of  which  have  been  pending  for 
ears.       It   is    preposterous    that  we   cannot  get  these   settled, 

hile  repelling  all  cIhIios  which  make  for  di»inleg^ralion,  we 
fbould  encourage  and  support  alt  that  tend  to  eomtnercial 
development  if  we  are  to  protect  China,  it  is  not  in  order  to 
allow  her  to  go  to  sleep  n^ain^  but  to  keep  her  on  the  march  of 
progress  until  she  can  continue  her  journey  alone. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  timiis  io  go  into  any  det?iils 
sbowin^^  bow  such  a  policy  is  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  muat  be 
generally  on  the  lines  familiar  to  us  in  Hgypl^  anil  wiib  the 
fleet  as  a  motive  or  driving  power.  Aa  a  beginning,  wo  would 
suggest  the  placing  of  Hrilish  iif^rf?rs  as  AdviserK  at  the  capitals 
of  the  several  vice-royalties  in  the  Yan^iae  Valley,  Nanking;, 
Wuchang,  and  Chengrtu,  Obstructive  oiTitiala  maat  l>e  weedetl 
out;  those  among  theoi  who  cannot  work  with  ut  muRt  be 
invited  to  betake  themselves  elBewhere.  The  inception  of  the 
Wei-hai-Wei  reginfteni  contains  ihe  germ  of  great  things. 
When  regiment  No.  1  It  ready,  it  might  be  chartered  with  ili 
officers  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  service  up  the  Yangtae, 
and  regiment  No,  2  started.  One  such  battalion  would  d<j  the 
work  oi  half-a-dozi;n  of  the  present  native  regiments  in  putling 
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dovTQ  rtb^Is  ard  Itcrpincr  'be  peace,  and  with  coniiderable 
economv  to  ibe  Gorerameni. 

We  have  *aid  nolhing'  $o  far  &*  to  ihe  respective  ruerita  of  the 
polieim  of  the 'npen  door'  and  of  '  <ph&rf^«  o(  tnfluene^/  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  beC'iuat?  we  think  that  matter* 
have  ^kne  much  beytmd  that  pitini.  The  one  isftae  i&  whpiher 
Britiab  inflnenre  or  RuBsinn  iafloence  ahnil  be  predominant  in 
Peking' — -and  wht^n  we  siiy  British  we  mean  Ariirlu-SiLxiin,  fur 
we  he|>e  we  nt^y  count  nn  America  ;  and  thin  need  not  exclude 
German  ci^-operatina.  U  Oritlsh*  v/e  know  that  that  Influence 
w^ll  be  used  to  keep  the  door  open  to  the  trade  of  Ibe  worId> 
There  majr  be  at  the  »ar&e  lime  sphere*  of  development,  nhich 
in  that  ense  would  be  splipres  of  pencrful  exploitation.  To  rbaC 
ibcfe  couM  be  no  objection^  and  probably  it  would  have  coa- 
ftiderable  eennomir  advaniageA.  Two  competing^  companieft 
cannot,  with  advanlage  to  iheinselveg  or  to  the  nation  at  Inrge, 
baild  railways  in  the  snrne  place  anrl  at  the  «ame  time.  Thera 
ifl  room  for  all,  and  there  need  be  no  jealousy.  But  if  RuaiiaQ 
indueucG  were  to  prevail  at  Peking,  spherei  of  Interest  would 
■oon  become  vpherei  ofdomiaion.  The  door  woLild  not  remain 
open  long,  and  each  Power  woold  be  forced  in  aelf-^lefcncc  to 
make  the  moat  of  fuoh  terriiory  as  it  could  lay  hold  of. 

In  that  c&ae  a  muat  serious  prohk-m  would  be  before  this 
country.  There  are  few,  w**  suppose,  who  would  advocate  a 
complete  subinis«ion  to  Rnasian  domination.  If  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  the  cimntrv  would  douhlless  say,  "At  least 
we  must  keep  hold  of  the  Yangtze  Valley.'  But  few  hare 
prob^ibly  considered  what  that  ineani,  and  bow,  in  ilie  rase 
supposed,  we  are  to  acomplisb  it,  in  the  first  place  the 
YaPgixe  Valley  is  an  area  as  large  and  as  populous  aa  the 
whole  of  Hindo&lan^  excluding  Madras,  Asiume  that  we  were 
annex  at  one  gulp  the  whole  of  Bengal,  the  North-Wesl 
Central  Provinces,  and  Bombay  ;  we  shall  then  have  some 
ea  of  what  the  tiuk  of  government  would  he.  An  area  r>f 
half  a  million  square  miles  and  a  popijlDlii>n  of  two  hundred 
millions — the  tnosl  inlenselv  conservative  and  bitted  In  the 
irorld — cannot  be  disposed  of  as  one  disposes  of  a  wa«te  In 
Central  Africa-  Even  il  (he  disruption  of  China  were  com- 
plete and  the  central  authority  hud  ceasetl  Ui  exist,  it  would 
probably  t>e  moro  than  all  the  military  force  of  the  United 
Kin^lom  could  cope  with  for  n  number  of  years^  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  that  we  should  be  received  with 
open  aims  by  the  people.  The  annexation  of  a  few  hun- 
dred stjuare  miles  in  Kowloon,  even  though  the  cession 
wa*  made  by  the  central  Government  in  due  form,  ^rc  the 
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Hnng  Konp  atithoritjeE  no  »mall  trouble,  and  requirei]  all  tbe 
BVaitfible  i'orce»  in  tbe  colonj"  to  be  called  ou1<  Riot»  and  oat- 
breahs  ag;aintt  miicionanefl  in  recent  >earc«  even  at  tbe  open 
poits,  teach  us  wbat  oppoiition  our  officers  mtgbt  expect ;  Aod 
if  the  mail  nf  tbe  j>eopIe  came  to  believe  that  the  Kn)c('*b 
were  going  to  inko  tbcir  country,  it  would  probably  be  war  to 
the  dearb.  If,  on  tbe  other  handf  tbe  eentrni  power  wen?  still 
exiatcot}  with  Kuuia  ruling  at  Peking  in  tbe  name  c^f  the 
Emperor,  our  difliculties  would  be  infinitely  increajted^  for  we 
abould  have  n^Binst  us  not  merely  tbe  people,  but  tbe  military 
force  of  Russia  and  Cbica  rombLnei],  We  do  not  say  that  the 
talk  would  be  insuperable,  but  we  do  say,  and  say  it  advitedly, 
that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  establish  a  British  Protec- 
torate at  Peking  and  govern  Ibe  whole  of  China  in  the  name 
and  by  nutliutity  of  the  Emperor,  than  it  woald  be  to  govern 
any  part  of  it  without  such  authority- 

If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  take  poasesaioii  v>f  the 
Vnnglze  Valley  we  can  only  hope  to  do  so  succesBfully  by 
using  the  existing  machinery  of  government*  UdLsmemberment 
is  tbrenleried,  and  a  crisis  Isecomes  unavoidable,  it  wojjd  t>e 
wise  to  endeavour  lo  get  the  Court  to  abandon  Peking  and 
revert  to  Nankiug^  as  the  ancient  capital  of  tbe  Euiptre.  or  lo 
some  other  ctty  in  tbe  central  provinces.  Tbe  step  would  be  a 
Berivus  one,  and  abould  only  be  taken  in  the  face  of  imminent 
danger,  as  for  instance  an  Ad  vance  in  force  hyRussiaon  Peking^ 
TLeic  is  some  rea»m  to  believe  that  the  young  Emperor,  if  he 
could  only  free  himself  from  tbe  trammels  that  surround  him 
at  present,  would  lavour  such  a  step,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
try  to  folliiw  the  palace  intrigues  that  go  on  in  Peking,  even  if 
we  had  accurate  information — which  wk  have  not — of  wbat  is 
taking  place.  But  roughly  epeakiug^  there  seems  lo  be  a 
widening  rift  between  two  sections  of  the  Mcnchu  party, 
headed  by  Prince  Ching  on  tbe  one  side,  and  Jang  La  on  the 
other.  Tbe  Empress-Dowager,  hitherto  predominant^  is  grow- 
ing old,  and  if  the  Emperor  Eurvirea  the  clash  of  faction,  a 
lime  may  come  when  he  will  make  a  bid  for  freedom  and  throw 
himself  for  safety  into  the  arms  of  England.  He  probably 
knowi  that  it  waa  through  the  British  Buthorities  that  bis  friend 
and  B<lviscr,  Kang  Vu  VVei,  got  safely  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
Empress-Dowager.  Having  himself  warned  Kaog  of  the  danger 
impending  at  Peking,  he  cannot  have  been  unconcerned  as  to 
bis  ultimate  Uie,  knowing  that  all  tbe  less  prominent  of  the 
reform  leaden  were  summarily  executed,  ^e  cannot^  of  courte, 
know  bow  far  the  truth  baa  reached  bis  ears,  but  tbe  probability 
is  that  the  fact  of  Kang'i  escape  to  a  British  colony  under  tbe 
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protpctron  <»f  n  Rniiab  inan-i*f-w-ir  has  snmphow  romf!  to  hit 
Ju)owJed^«<  There  are  other  iacta  which  would  seem  lo  show 
that  ihe  Rmppmr  is  well  d«po»ctI  towards  EngUiJiI.  He  Bpent 
a  portion  of  his  time  for  leverEd  jetLtB  in  the  ttudy  of  EDgliih, 
and  li  tuppoflcil  to  have  uiadc  contiderable  progreas,  Juit 
before  the  &)up  (Cclat  he  aenl  for  a  niimh^r  of  ihe  pubUoations  of 
the  Shanghai  Society  for  the  difTuiion  of  Chri^tiao  and  gi^neral 
knowledge  among  ihe  Chinese,  which  include  translations  of 
■acfa  woTksoB  Mnckcocie'a  '  NinetccntbCeDmr^,'  Thia  aoolctj', 
vretnaj  remark,  under  the  able  guidance  of  RmUh  and  Amen fMin 
DiistioQaricflf  notably  the  Rev.  T.  Kichard  and  Dr,  Allen,  bai 
bern  doing  ini»»t  jniportrint  service  in  promoting  ibe  c:niisc  iif 
reform  and  piogreas.  U  waA  from  iU  pkiblications  and  from 
personal  intffcourse  witti  its  members  thai  Kang  Vu  VV'ei  and 
his  associates  mainly  drew  their  inspiration,  and  it  may  be 
Mcamed  that  they  imbued  the  Emperor  nitb  some  of  iheii  own 
tym  path  J. 

The  traoafer  of  the  Court  to  Nanking  would  present  a  lerie* 
of  advantages,  h  would  remove  ihe  Emperor  and  hit  entouratfe 
from  the  immediaie  focua  of  distuTbancc.  It  would  put  an  end 
fo  ihe  fncLion  conflicts  that  now  divide  the  Court,  and  would 
perhaps  ^et  rid  oi  the  Manchu  clement  ahog<!thcr-  The  Kcform 
parly,  oik  whom  the  Emperor  relied  belore  the  conji  iP&tal,  xvere 
exclusively  Chinese.  The  reactionaries  of  Che  Kmpress- 
Dowager's  party  were  mainly  Manebus.  The  hope  of  the 
Empire  resit  with  ibe  Chinese,  or,  as  we  might  term  them, 
the  NaCioti»l  paTlVn  An  Emperor  heed  Irom  Mftnrhu  cIouiiuh- 
tioHf  reigning  %t  Nanking  and  supported  by  &a  Anglo-Saxon 
Union,  would  give  the  best  promise  of  future  stability  and 
progress. 

Let  UH  sum  up  what  wo  have  been  endeavouring  to  msike 
clear.  The  ^  concessions  *  granted  by  the  Chinese  Government 
during  the  last  two  or  three  yeara  are  of  the  greatest  value ;  but 
a  senBC  ni  insecurity  prevails,  which  fbrentens  to  make  them 
nugatory^  besides  endangering  our  general  trade.  This  inie- 
curity  is  due  lo  the  weakness  of  the  central  Gnvernnient  and 
the  double  danger  of  internal  revolt  and  foreign  aggrestion. 
England,  the  United  Statea,  Germany,  and  Japan,  whose 
intereBtfl,  being  eommercital  and  not  territorial,  are  coincident, 
•bould  combine  to  prevent  the  further  dtamemberment  of  China, 
■nd,  as  an  equivalent,  should  require  that  China  place  herself  in 
their  handa  for  parpoaea  of  reform.  But  in  this  combination 
tome  one  most  take  the  lead.  England  ihould  do  this,  because 
•be  haa  the  largeat  interesta  and  becao^,  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
opeaifig   up  of  the   Chin&  trade,  she  has  hitherto   been  the 
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predominnnt  pArtner,  [f  ether  nnlions  rcfnif  to  join,  Ea|r1uid 
fthnuUl  prtrrf^d  nUine,  as  slit?  flu]  jti  Egj^pi.  In  dning  tfaiii  nn 
time  should  be  Inst,  beonuse  ev^rj  <lny  makes  the  t&ik  moir 
difficulL  The  justification  for  our  action  U  di»l  our  «e|f- 
intereftt  requirea  it;  M  the  tsin«  tiTne  we  a«k  for  notbin|r 
(hat  &IL  the  worlil  is  nitt  fvelcome  to  share  in.  But  we  owe 
it  AS  n  duty  (o  ourselves  ar\A  to  our  prtstenty  to  see  Ih^t  oqt 
(oinmcrrial  interests  are  ncit  left  dependcot  on  the  ^fno^wiH  o^ 
any  foreign  Power.  Finally,  we  are  bound^  in  the  intercsis  of 
our  Indian  f^mpire,  to  see  that  there  be  no  incli  distarbiiocs 
of  the  balanee  of  power  rn  the  East  as  will  epdangeT  the  tafetj 
of  that  great  trust, 

VVe  have  not  space  enough  to  refer  in  detail  Co  what  we  hare 
termed  the  Intent  resources  of  Ubino.  Our  traders  will  under- 
stand ih'it  when  we  speak  of  the  decray  of  China  we  mean  ihe 
decay  of  that  Byslem  which  calls  itaelf  the  Governtncut.  The 
^ttrat  mass  of  thi;  nation  is  as  full  of  healthy  and  vigorous  life 
as  «rer.  Boi,  accusloitied  as  ibcj  have  been  throtrgh  oountlesi 
grnerationa  to  obey,  ibcv  can  in  no  way  irfluencc  or  control 
tfaejr  fate.  Political  evils  mu«t  be  borne  as  l>pit  they  ean. 
7'h<ir  one  remedy,  when  things  are  deipcrAlc^  is  the  sacied 
right  of  rebellion.  But  amid  all  tbe  misgovernment  the  work 
of  the  nation  goes  on.  The  productive  powers  of  the  country 
are  as  vigorous  as  erer.  (f  ttie  laxps  ylehi  a  small  amount, 
it  is  becaawT  of  the  peculation  and  corruption  that  are  rampant. 
If  Ehc-  soldier  is  infflTccieni,  it  is  biraute  tie  is  Imilly  paid,  IJailly 
led,  and  piaoeil  under  i^orant  and  incompetent  officers,  who 
only  seek  Co  fill  their  puriea  at  Ills  expense.  All  this  might  be 
ehaoged  by  tbe  magician's  wand,  as  has  been  done  in  Kgypt. 
With  a  population  sixty  times  as  large  as  Lhat  of  Egjpt,  and  r>f 
ft  character  far  superior  to  the  fctlakeen  in  all  the  manly  virtues^ 
it  may  easily  be  perceived  what  a  mngniliceEit  country  China 
fni^bt  become. 

VVe  can  only  notice  briefly  the  latest  contribution  to  our  know- 
leilge  of  China,  '  Thw  YangrKft  Valley  and  Beyond.'  Many  and 
various  as  Mrs.  BUhop^s  wanderings  hwc  been,  we  doubt  whether 
sliF  ever  enrountered  more  formidnhle  difTicultiea  than  she  did 
on  thii  jojrney  into  tbe  Upper  regions  of  tbe  Yangtze  bafein, 
dil^Culties  due  not  so  touch  to  natural  obstacles-'-'though  iheftn 
were  cot  inconsiderable — as  to  official  opposition  and  to  tbe 
unrestrsined  Lawlessness  of  cettain  sections  of  the  population. 
It  would  have  been  no  imall  acbieTement  for  any  one  to 
accomplish  a  joorziey  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  mileB« 
occupying  a  spn^^  of  four  months,  through  a  country  without 
roftds  and  amon^  &  people  s«ldoin   friendly  and   sometime 
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LTc!j  br>atjle.     SucU  ft  tnsk  Mm.  Olsbop  aet  herself,  with  no 

ler  MCDrt  ibAn  <oroe  cbair  cw^lict  bir^  tor  tbe  occasion,  and 

nntivc  HCTFanl ;  and  the  caTTied  it  to  a  BacccAafal  coiic]n>iDfiv 

however,  wilhout   serioui   penonal   danger,  wbicfa  mighl 

i[t  have  bad  fatal  coasequcncet. 

We  |Mui  nrer  her  earlier  (^hapieni,  wbirb  deal  m'lih  Sbanghai, 
iki>w,  Bod  otber  well-known  places  od  Che  lower  basin  of 
VangTze,  inavAy  premising  that  tbe  n*ac|>!r  who  dcsirps  the 
iiilor[nati<>a  regarding  theie  plat«a  will  here  find  it  in  a 
but  truftiwnrtb^  fc^riii.  From  Shanghai  to  Ichang^, 
mitancc  of  a  thousand  milcj,  the  joi]nie)r  it  performpd  with 
ea9e  and  rapidity  in  udc  of  the  regular  trading  steamerv.  At 
Ichang  bfgiDft  th^  ftection  of  the  rivr  known  as  the  *  Yangiae 
Gorges,^  leudin^  up  to  Chung^king,  ibc  centre  of  tbe  trade  of 
Saechuen.  This  part  has  lon^  lieen  (amiliar  ro  Ki>g1i*ib  reader* 
in  tbe  graphic  pa^es  ot  Mr.  Little.  VVe  uote^  in  pa^aing,  that 
Mr.  Little  has  tak^n  tbe  opportunity  of  a  third  edition  of  bit 
book  to  add  a  chapter  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  took 
bia  imalt  sieamcr  up  thi;  rapid».  U  wax  a  bold  piece  of  work 
aaceeaafallj  managed,  but  it  does  mit  in  the  \ansi  hAvg  the 
iroblvm  uf  steam  navtgatlon  on  tbeae  waters.  Our  own 
linion  ii  that,  lboi]Q[h  tomEthing  may  be  done  io  improve  the 
roT&t  mpida  by  bla&ting  and  oibcr  a^ncies^  the  dlfTr^rf-nre  in 
>ight  between  the  two  termini  will  alwaye  make  iho  cnrringe 
g<N>di  hj  tbe  water  route  an  e*pen>ivc  matter.  The  true 
inneriinz  link  beiween  the  upper  and  Tower  sections  of  tbe 
^itngt^e  Valley  must  be  a  railway,  notwithstanding  that  an 
Kremely  mountainous  stretch  lies  between.  This,  however, 
the  way,  Mrs,  Bishop  made  tbe  journey,  like  everyone 
Lie,  in  a  native  boat  dragged  up  the  rapids  by  main  force 
^kinst  the  atream.  Sbe  asked  a  missionary  at  lehaug  ^vhat 
te  did  in  kill  time  on  the  way  up,  *  Most  people/  said  he, 
Ibave  enough  to  do  looking  after  their  lives.'  And  certainly 
Rir  a  traveller  who  wants  a  little  excitement  we  OJinraend  thU 
jonmej. 

~r».  Bishop's  journey  proper  began  at  VVanhsien^  a  point  on 
Yangl?e  about  half-way   between   Ichang  and   Chungking, 
'hence  she  struck   inland,  trarelling  nearly  due  west  through 
region   which   has    never    been  described    before,  until    sbe 
!d  beyond  the  conGnes  of  Chinese  jurisdiction,  and  entered 
te   of   Those   semi-independent    territories    which    fringe   tbe 
I'eatcrn    border   oF   Szechuen,     Among   these    people,   termed 
ie  Mantle,  she  was   received  with  »  politencsa  and  biiNpitalily 
^hicb  contrasted  favourably  with  the  rtide   impertinence  and 
frequent  Insult*  which  site  bad  been  subjected  to  in   iome  of 
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the  towns  and  villages  of  Cbina.  proper*  Thcacc  she  retrac«il 
h«T  st^ps  by  Cheugtu  flncl  ChlAling,  a.nd  floated  down  the 
Yangtze  back  to  Sbanghai- 

The  general  id^i  ronvejcd  by  Mn.  Bisbop^i  book  confiTmi 
the  iropTeision  tb&t  Szecbuen  is  on  tbc  whole  the  inuft 
nrotp^roiu  And  wealthy  proTinne  Ln  China.  Her  descHptioa 
of  the  pUin  of  Cbengtu,  witb  its  population  of  four  millJoaa 
in  an  sren  of  2r5lX)  square  milei  (l^ftOO  to  tlie  square  milc)^ 
and  of  ita  mode  of  irri^tion,  ii  full  of  interest.  Two  thousand 
year>  ago  an  engineer  named  Li  Pin^  eut  a  cbapnel  lOO  feet 
deep  tbrciagh  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  and  diverted  ihe  waters  of 
the  RJrer  Min  into  thousand*  of  minor  channels  which  carrj 
fertilising  rivulets  across  this  plain^  On  a  temple  erected  to 
his  memory  there  is  insctibedf  in  letters  of  gxih),  tbe  motto 
which  hi>  beqa^athed  for  the  guidance  of  bis  countrymen: 
'Dig:  the  bed  deep^  keep  the  banks  low/  VVe  must  And  room 
for  one  eitraet  :-^ 

'With  a  ^ithfulness  rare  in  Ohina^  Li  Ping^a  motto  has  baea 
e&rrioi  oLit  fcr  t^onty-oDo  couturioB.  ...  In  March  the  bed  of  the 
•jtilici&l  UiOf  vrhich  has  been  eloaed  by  a  buricr  emo  tbo  previous 
NoveubeTi  .  .  .  ie  cLLrefuUy  dug  out  till  tbe  wurkmi^n  reach  two  irou 
eyiicilers  sank  in  tbe  bed  uf  the  stream^  which  mark  its  prcpt^r  level. 
The  fiilt  of  (he  ycnr,  which  ia  from  five  to  eix  feet  thick,  i^  thsn 
removed.  .  .  ,  Li  late  March  or  early  April  thoroia  a  grand  ceromouy, 
BouietiuioH  atLeiidcd  \ty  the  Viceroy,  when  tbe  wiuttr  dam  is  cat,  and 
the  strong  torrent  of  thb  Mid,  ac^ized  upon  by  liiiia&n  Hkill,  ia  diviiled 
and  enbdividod,  t^ietoJ,  curbed  by  dams  end  stoiie  reTctmenta,  and 
is  HQut  into  innumerable  couals  aud  etroAuiET  tillf  aidod  by  a  fall  of 
twelve  foet  to  the  mile,  th^re  is  uob  a  £cld  i^hiuh  baa  nut  a  oontinutkl 
flupply^  or  an  acre  of  tho  Chongtu  plain  in  which  the  musical  gurgle 
of  tto  bright  wotors  of  tho  Tibetan  upIaDda  ia  not  hoard — waters  so 
ftbundeut  that  though  drought  may  cxiat  all  rotmd,  this  vaat  oaaifl 
teuiaiuH  a  ptkndisc  of  fertility  bud  baautyi* 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  infer  from  Mrs.  Bishop's  pages  tbe 
wide  prevalence  of  a  strong  anti-foreign  feeling.  This  ii  all 
the  more  remarkable,  because  Mr.  Little  on  bis  5rst  trip  up  tbe 
Gorges  found  none  of  it.  He  particularly  notices  the  absence 
of  such  opprobrious  epithets  as  '  Foreign  devil,"  to  which,  unfor- 
tunately^ we  are  only  too  well  accustomed  in  provinces  nearer 
the  coast.  Mrs.  Bishop's  experience  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Little.  She  rarely  approached  a  city  of  Any  stie 
without  being  greeted  by  some  hostile  demonstration  of  the 
kind,  and  at  Liang-shan  she  barely  escaped  with  her  life, 
Tbe    recent    growth   of  this    anli-foreign    feeling    is    iti    aU 

*  >Ths  Yanctse  TaU«r  and  fiercmd;  p.  M7. 
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prnbability  rlje  t»  thf  pprntduus  influence  nl  the  Hunan 
TracU  wbich  vrere  ftuiduoaaly  circulated  aome  yet&n  ago  l>y 
tbe  locietj'  nf  nlitcb  the  noturious  Chow  Han  wsa  iLe  moving 
spirit.  It  ii  BD  unpleasant  element  in  ibe  Bituttion,  wbich  can- 
ant  be  ignored,  &iid  wbich  it  i»  to  be  leaied  may  yd  cause  ui 
QTtnble  in  oar  dealings  with  the  Yangtze  Valley, 

Mn.  Biahop*H  'Concluding  Kcmarki  ^  sum  up  with  great 
accnracj  ibe  political  lituation,  and  ve  are  glad  to  find  our- 
lelvci  aub$tantiaUy  in  accord  witb  the  view*  exprcued. 

<  Oommercial  and  indaHtritJ  oasr^  ia  not  docajing;  He  raat 
lets  of  jnnka  are  not  rotting  in  barbuura  ;  indnstrj,  thnft.  reaourco- 
fulnesfi,  and  the  complete  orgnniHation  both  of  labour  and  commerce 
meet  the  traTelli^r  at  erery  lorn/  On  the  othor  band,  '  the  infamies 
of  ChineBD  adminiBtrotion  to^ay  have  been  tirotted  upon  China  by 
oentnrim  uf  jMtlitieal  TotrogreBaion  and  thi)  gradiiai  lowiarlug  of  the 
standard  of  public  virtue  in  the  abstiDoe  of  a  wboJoBome  publio 
opinion/ 

Mr*,  BUhop,  we  think,  takes  too  roseate  a  view  of  the 
poaaibiLities  of  internal  reform,  but  she  admits  that  foreign 
aid  Is,  in  present  circumstances,  indiipensable. 

'  In  thifl  tnrmoil.  and  with  the  European  nattonn  thunJenDg  at  ber 
gates,  it  ifl  imposeible  for  China  to  attempt  any  reforms  which  wunid 
not  from  the  nature  of  the  caeo  be  pioctmoal  ^ad  eupoificijil.  The 
refurm  of  an  wlininifitratiihrL  like  hers  needd  the  prolonged  hqJ 
earefnl  consideration  of  the  best  mmita  in  the  Kmpjre,  with  micb 
skiiled  and  difiintcreated  foTeign  advice  as  was  given  by  Sir  Harry 
Farkcs  to  Japan  when  ebo  embarked  on  her  new  career-  .  .  ,  Gbiaa 
IS  certairdy  at  tlie  dawn  of  a  utvr  em.  Wb«lber  the  tvveiitietb 
«entary  Bball  place  her  vbere  abe  oagbt  to  bo,  in  the  van  of  Oriental 
nations,  or  whether  it  ahiJl  witneea  bor  disiutegration  vr  deuayi 
dopends  very  largely  uu  tbo  etattiEinaUBlLip  aud  ioflusuce  of  Great 
BriLAin.' 

We  tender  tr>  Mrs.  Bishop  our  hearty  congratulatioua  on  the 
succeuful  crimpletion  uf  her  work.  It  descriW  with  Hilmlmble 
terseness  and  lucidity  the  salient  features  of  the  gre^l  re^on 
which  has  been  recognised  by  China  es  our  own  particular 
sphere.  Whatever  the  future  may  be»  the  magnitude  of  our 
interests  in  tbia  jirea.  i»  undeniable,  and  mi  eiact  knowledge^ 
nut  merely  of  its  commercial  capabilifies,  but  of  the  charncter 
of  the  people  with  whom  wc  have  to  deal,  is  csscntLal^  if  wc 
1o  grapple  successfully  with  the  problem. 
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4.  Rome,  tha  Paf/an  City.  By  Jobn  Dennie.  Ttiird  Editioa. 
New  V«»rk  :   Poinam,  183t>- 

5.  Aiwienl  Rotue  in  t/iC  Lii/ht  of  Raee?il  Dhcoiyfrics.  By  R.  A- 
LAnrinni,     London  t   Macirtillan,  1^48. 

t>.   Fagan  and  Vhndian  Enmc*     By  K.  A.  Lanciani.     London  t 

Macuulljin,  1892, 
And  other  work*. 

WHEN  the  llalian  army  entered  Home  on  Septombor  20th, 
1S70,  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  an  end.  Straightwaj 
Ihe  new  spirit  began  to  m»ke  its  presence  feit.  Tbe  atreeti 
were  BwepL  clean,  their  pavetnents  set  with  sLiiiioth  blocks  of 
]nviij  ihcir  names  abiorbed  in  fri>ah  thurciughffirec  wbtch, 
jtloughing  into  gardens  and  vincyanJa,  and  tooicliciea  levelled 
hy  ibe  explosion  of  muuh  gunpowderi  ran  nrroAS  the  city, 
or  rjEigcd  U  abuutf  and  ^avo  it  in  more  than  one  direction  xhn 
air  of  a  Parlsjan  bnaievard,  Trnmo^rSf  eleciric  li^tit,  adveni«^ 
nienls,  and  the  speculative  builder  Eeemed  to  be  everywhere. 
TLc  old  dre^niy  wnya  were  lliroogctl  with  a  population  of  half 
a  million.  The  Tiber  wa$  lamed  with  stone  emb.^tihmenu,  3« 
ug^ly  at  they  were  ncedfjl ;  and  ancient  houses,  the  delight  of  the 
antiquary^  were  torn  down  to  give  them  a  lure  footing.  Malaria, 
long:  known,  and  almost  proud  of  its  iiame»  as  the  Komaa  fercr, 
vanished  beFore  iLe  science  of  sanitatioD-  The  G^ietto,  which 
was  alwaya  healthy  in  spite  of  ita  teeming  crowdn,  malodorcnu 
ragi,  and  honeycomb  of  hnuaea  puckeil  together^  was  aboltihed 
at  a  blow.  Its  area  woa  laid  open,  and  tbe  narrow  st^e  on 
which  larael  for  eighteen  hundred  years  had  played  its  part  in 
Home  was  nut  up  to  auction^  bat  still  awaits  the  highest  bidder. 
When  the  Jew  packet!  up  and  marched  out  of  prison,  the  Pope 
ahut  btmielf  up  inside  the  Vatican,  from  wbieh  be  has  never - 
since  emerged.  The  learinga  of  ages  were  swept  away*  to  tbe  I 
difmay  of  dilettante  and  pilgrim,  while  tbe  heart  of  the 
politician  rejoiced,  and  tbe  financier  drew  out  hia  prospectui 
of  a  New  Rome. 

The  old}  however,  waa  stili  there.     To  an  incredible 
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my  oT«r  whicb  Piua  IX  looked  oul  from  hit  fviadowi  bad 
been  buiJt  up  of  materiftls  convened  from  palacei,  tcmplcSi 
mnrket-places,  tbeatres,  bstbs,  and  a  thouvind  other  monumenu. 
Bat,  ttbile  Mcclisval  Komc,  quitting  the  Pnla-tiae  ddU  CzEJlaa, 
had  sHppf^  into  the  Campus  Martibis,  it  had  left  Lhe  Forum,  the 
CirCD*  MaximuB,  the  SeptJEonium  of  Severui,  and  the  Coloa- 
fteLiui  A  worh]  of  rains  ia  nne  \tL%i  lolitiule,  the  dust  u(  which 
attuned  in  come  pUces  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  Thi»  strange 
spectral  kia^doiti  of  the  inaoe  hovered  like  a  ghost  OD  the  con- 
fines of  the  later  citj  ;  &ad  to  it  the  j^ear  IttTO  came  as  an  era  of 

SarnetUing  hud  bpen  atteni[»ted  in  the  way  of  recovery  when 
N&puleon  cnUed  his  son  Kinja:  of  Hooie.  Bat  now  much 
more  was  p^ssibl?.  The  Koiira  cif  Julius  Csfsat,  And  the 
;menta  of  that  altar  where  hts  body  was  burnt  and  Mark 
ifituiiy  b;iranguf'd  tEie  jti-ople  ;  certain  portions  of  thi?  Templr 
Vcstfi,  in  which  was  kept  the  eternal  fire^  the  House  or 
mteut  of  tlie  Vestals^  with  their  statues,  nud  with  inscTLpiions 
till  legible  upon  Ibem  ^  the  Kegia,  or  Chapter  Houte,  of  the 
intifei  Maiiinu>,  close  lo  the  Via  Sncra  ;  much,  likewise,  that 
t«B  hidden  within  the  depths  of  the  Palatine,  inoiuding  vestiges 
tbr  Koma  (^uadrata  which  has  been  ascribed  to  HoeouIus; 
id  now^  it  wouhl  npp^xir.  the  Uirfi  niifer,  memorial  lomb  of  the 
Jng  who  ha<l  gone  up  lo  the  g^>ds,  and  wbo  was  worshippeiJ  as 
tinnus — these  are  bv  no  means  ail  the  spoJU  Ahich  the  h'orum 
id  the  adjiLcunt  Hills  |jave  \ictdcd»  'V\xa  Mound,  or  Aggur,  of 
'ullius  lias  hitvji  made  accessit]]^  \  an  Einisuitn  I'ernettsry  opened 
on  the  BsquiLine;  and  couDtlessoarly  tombs  and  mural  piintings 
laid  barch  Nor  has  any  recent  discovery  nmrc  eiclted  or 
charmed  arehfpologistj  than  the  revelation,  suipected  by  Per- 
gUBbiJU.  hut  proved  beyond  a  doubt  in  \ii'dt  bv  M.  Chcdanne, 
that  (he  esiitiog  Pantlj^on,  uiih  its  wonderful  ihrme,  dnies  from 
Hmlrinn  nnd  not  from  Agrippa.  It  is  certainly  a  work  of  that 
Renaissance  which  during  ibree  decades  of  our  i^conJ  eeniury 
filled  the  capital  with  nohle  specimens  of  Greek  or  Eastern 
»rrhitt?cture.* 

Ileforo  these  changes  took  place,  an  eminent  hiKtotJan,  Grego- 

ri'vius,  had  bei^un  hi>i  chronicle  of  the  City  of  Rome  as  it  wa^ 

I     jjuring  the  Middle  Ages.     Its  clauic  remains  have  occupied  the 

^^kns  of  a  crowd  of  stndenta,  among  whom  Signor  Lauriitni  holds 

^H  conipieiious   rank-      Ttie  accomplished   Cambridge   BL;holar, 

Mr  (aJterivards  Profesior)  J.  H.  Middleton,  has  enabled  us,  in  a 

irk  of  iitigular  clearnest  and  «xhausiive  knowledge^  U)  trace 
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the  Roman  buiLdini:*  from  tbetr  fouodauoD.  Mr.  Deoiiiefl 
pi rt masque  vuluiiu?  IB  1 1) Leaded  for  tbe  arcrage  Amencaa 
pilgrim  to  Europe.  FJDall;,  Mr,  Crafrford  has  put  toother  * 
brilliaot  mosaic,  on  a  plan  oeither  biatorical  nor  aatjqusn&iit 
which  doeg,  we  think,  add  a  touch  of  life  and  romance  lo  more 
technical  treatment.  His  subject  i«  Home  itself,  cooiidered  as 
the  Genius  Loci;  and  it  shall  be  ours. 

Kotnc,  in  ibc  phrase  of  Montesquieu,  is  the  'Spirit  of  Laws.' 
Mufive  and  stately,  maje at ic  bat  artificial' — these  terms  dp<cribe 
her  monumentSi  literature,  and  government.  Mr.  Cravrfonl  dwelli 
on  the  characteristic  vrhicb  he  terms  '  ^i^ntiim  * — or  me^l<K 
maniFL  lamcd  to  sEone — from  which  tbe  Roman  baUtlers  have 
never  freed  themselves.  It  is  the  mood  in  which  were  conceived 
and  executed  ilesig;nfl  quite  superhuman,  such  as  IVero's  Golden 
House,  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  and  bit 
Villrt  at  Tivoli,  the  Circus  Maxioius,  the  S^ptizonimn,  the 
Datbs  of  Titus,  Caracallo,  Diocletian,  and  Ci>nstantine,  the  Tor 
de'  Conti,  St.  Peter's  H.nd  the  Vatican,  and,  in  our  day  of  small 
things,  tbat  monstrous  edifice,  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Surely 
this  is  an  amazing  succession.  Yet  these  buildings  of  the 
gir^ntSf  from  whii'h  cities  have  been  dug  out  and  limekilns  fed 
with  precious  ximrMe  during  scores  of  years,  are  hut  samples, 
wbich  the  antiquary  sees  in  a  space  formerly  crowded  with 
erections  etjual  or  greater,  though  now  no  more.  If  we  would 
inHict  on  our  histurtr^al  vision  the  whole  of  what  Kome  has 
been,  we  must  travel  with  Fiofcssor  MIddleton  round  its  deserted 
area.  The  imagination,  robust  as  it  tnay  deem  itself  at  starting, 
will  faint  before  it  has  come  to  the  end.  It  cannot  hold  out 
against  a  spectacle  so  bewildering;  it  will  be  wearied  with  a 
monotonous  infinitude.  For  the  first  and  last  word  is  VEUtaess. 
The  name  of  the  city,  which  some  have  thought  to  mean 
» strength,'  is  echoed  over  and  over  again  in  its  palaces,  theatres, 
market-places  J  porticoes,  ihenrje,  nqueducts,  walls^  roads,  arches, 
templeSf  shrineSf  prisons,  fortresBes — nay,  in  its  private  dwellirg- 
houaes,  which  onl^  cannon  would  reduce  were  they  uianne<1  for 
defence.  *  There  have  been  nine  Uomes,' said  Ampere.  We 
arc  looking  on  iht  tenth,  and  '  gigantism '  previ*ila  in  it  as  in  its 
predecessoTs.  Be  the  sovereign  who  he  rnav,  to  butlJ  up  and 
pull  down  is  the  burden  laid  upon  him.  In  presence  of  ruins 
so  enormous,  any  monuinet:t  less  than  colossal  must  appear 
insignificant  and  mean. 

PnifffsioT  Middleton  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  these  nine 
Rooies  and  their  piling  up  skyward.  The  materials  lav  ready 
at  hand)  furnished  hj  Nd-ture  in  her  geological  processes — the 
alluvial,  marine^  and  volcanic  deposits  that  have  hardened  into 
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the  jellovrsftTid-aCoaeortb^  J&nicufum:  duttj  tafji  from  the  hilli; 

|Taveriin«,  vrtiLch  is  lifre«L<ine  under  Lbe  af^iion  of  ivnipr ;  nnd^ 
ftbore  &I1,  into  that  Roman  cemenE,  tthicli  outwears  time  and 
de6««  fire.  Without  ihis  *  hydraulic  ^  miiture,  no  buildine^tcnuld 
have  beeoprojecied  with  the  iocrodilily  great  span  of  dt^me  which 
we  perceive,  for  Instaucp,  Ic  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  aail  which 
i*  imitated  on  so  ma^nifiGenC  a  scale  in  Si.  PeterV  Rome 
u  baill,  one  amy  *ny,  of  po/solaiia,  rather  than  of  the  ^i^ni^^r 
porphyrUs^  and  Enstera  op  Afrii.*an  marble*  which  were  brought 
from  afnr  to  ndorn  its  construction »,*  Kvciy  architect^  Etruican, 
Greek,  Gripco-Riimrtn,  Byzanlirjp,  Medi^ral,  Renaitiance,  has 
built  of  materiaJa  found  on  the  spot,  and  the  later  do  but  make 
a  noble  or  a  base  employinenl  cif  wbiLl  tli?  earlier  has  furnished 
Xa  tbem  ;  so  that  Rome  maj  be  read  in  its  architcctare,  as  a 
classic  c^impoftittnn  beneath  the  mrinkisb  Lutia  of  a  palimp>e«t. 

From  the  age  of  the  Seven  Kings  comparati^'ely  little 
reEBBjQS.  The  scur|.>ed  cliff  and  wall  of  Romulus,  the  Tulll- 
anaiEii  since  baptised  under  the  stjle  of  the  Mamertine  Prison^ 
the  Cloaca  Mailma,  and  ihe  Agger,  begun  by  Tarqiiia  the  Old, 
tioisbed  by  Servius — we  are  still  amazed  at  ihc  irren^rh  and 
toUdity  of  these.  Far  nine  hundred  jears  the  city  needed  no 
defence  except  that  which  the  BtniEcan  dynasty  set  up.  Then 
oime  Aurclian,  whose  fortifiral  ramparba  survived  lo  no  small 
extent,  until  the  cannon  of  the  halian  army  and  the  pick  of  the 
commercial  architect  laid  parts  of  them  low.  The  old  town, 
built  of  crude  buc:k  and  friable  tufa,  did  not  lait  beyond  the 
earlj  days  of  the  KmpLre,  Augustus,  according  to  the  well- 
known  saying,  made  of  Rome  a  marble  city.  Yet  repeated 
fires  raged  in  its  narrow  streets,  where  the  houses  overhung 
the  causeway  and  almost  touched,  as  In  a  mediccval  borough, 
with  their  projecting  fronts.  But  the  greatest  elearatiee  was 
executed,  if  we  may  believe  Tacitus,  by  Nero,  when  he  burnt 
deliberately  some  tbrcre  out  of  the  fourteen  region^  to  make 
room  for  his  Giilden  House,  and  probably  also  to  fulfil  the 
scheme  of  rebuilding  on  which  he  had  set  iiis  heart.  From 
this  period  Regal  Rome  was  a  mere  memory,  some  tew  vestiges 
of  which  were  preserved  as  relics  of  an  unciriUscd  bat  heroic 
pa*t,t 

The  Ancjrean  inacription,  reproduced  by  Professor  Middleton, 
ahows  «n  what  a  splendid  scale  of  harmony,  no  less  than  of 
magnitude,  Augustus  carried  out  his  design  oF  beautilying 
the  Porum,  Capitol^  and  Palatine,  while  extending  his  great 
ancestor's  work,   the    Basilica  Julia,   and    adding    thereto    the 
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Her<Mn,or  tetnpl«  of  Cesar*  U  was  ihe  beat  period  in  Roman 
art,  relin(?(]  nr  el«vaT4i<l  und^r  Hellenic  guidance,  ita  eiecuiiofl 
largely  rntruated  to  Careekt.  Tbe  citj  |n'<^w  ^^^**  ^  inDseiicn, 
rich  with  spfiilt  bpjonfl  recknning.  Nni  even  jpI  ew«  ibej 
exbauafed,  whether  above  g^-iiund  or  in  ihc  sqbterranean  drift 
ami  fi^hriit  which  have  yielded  up  ao  manv  tTPasurcs  of  marbl*?, 
bronze,  guld,  inciard  ^ma>  antl  mural  psiDtingi — tb«  latter 
doomed  almosi  inevlrably  to  periab  on  cont&cl  with  the  open 
air.  Lon^  after  Au|e°*I"*i  ^hea  the  capital  had  been  plundemj 
a^ain  and  again,  a  ihouaaiid  marble  statuev,  we  are  told,  were 
burnt  inio  lime  hy  the  degenerate  Romans,  The  VandaU  who 
followed  Genaeric  in  4i'>5,  and  ihe  Jews  of  Traatevere^  «&>■ 
Mr  Crawfiin),  meltpil  down  all  tbe^'  could  Inv  han<la  upon  of 
the  four  thousand  bronze  stataea  left  fmm  Imperial  timea^t 
Conalaoa  H  carried  off  in  6G3  a  world  of  anLi(|ui[iea  whidi 
never  arrived  at  B^xaatlam,  He  wat  leaa  fortunate  than  tfae 
ftrat  ChriaUan  Einpercir,  who  bad  adorned  hia  New  Rome  with 
the  trophie*  of  the  Old.  Vet  the  Vatiean  gnlFerieK  have  iltll  a 
collection  of  atatuar^  wbicb  ia  the  largeat  in  t^uropc,  and  moat 
of  it  19  e]:i«atc.  The  Capitol  boaata  s  second  muaeum  :  a  third 
ia  lodged  in  the  Batba  ol  Diocletian:  a  fourth  in  tbe  Lateran, 
When  Virgil  wrttie  ^  rernm  facta  eat  pulcberrima  Roma,'  the 
^eat  cjt^^  deserved  Lia  a<lmiration  ;  bat  ao  universal  a  presence 
of  bvBUTifu]  ihinga  within  it  must  not  lead  ai  to  imagine  that 
they  were  producta  of  the  native  geniu*. 

Home  conquered  art  aa  flhe  overthrew  the  nations  and  took 
their  godi  onpijve.  She  had  no  skill  of  her  own  in  these  finer 
effecta;  but  she  could  act  up  a  Pantheon  which  ajmboliied  her 
allnlevuurinir  uJiitj,  The  Augustan  Age  did  not  lost  beyond 
Nero.  Hia  Golden  House  brought  within  ita  enormous  dimca- 
■jons  a  new  collection  of  paiuLtngi,  soulptures,  and  curtot ;  it 
becHme  the  'pnaon  of  art/  for  many  bcaitles  the  work*  of  that 
FabuUua  whom  Plinj  touchri  in  hia  epigram.  But  a  baser 
perioit  was  setting  in.  The  Flaviati  Emperora  built,  as  we 
may  aay,  on  Cyclopean  atanilatda.  Their  Coloiaeum  was 
immenai?  rathpr  than  beautiful:  an  too  were  ihe  Palace  which 
Domilian  erected,  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  reatorcd  by  bim,  and 
the  Temple  to  hit  father  Vevpaaian.  Even  Hadrtan^  that  ^  most 
JDtereaiiog  modern/  aa  Mr.  Dennie  ealla  bim,  was  a  lover  of 
huge  aod  Egyptiandike  buildingi.  Hi*  mighty  Mauaoleutn 
reigni  in  the  sky  of  Rome  ;  during  nine  hundred  i^r  a  thousand 
year*  it  has  aerved  aa  a  barracka  and  a  lorlreaa.  The  rotunda 
of  ibo  Pantheon  deciarea,  by  iti  hrick-9taaip«.  hii   amb'iTsbip, 
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and  wftt  perh^pt  the  crowning  work  of  ApoHodora*,  theurtbU 
tecL  ol  ttiat  Furum  wLiich  Trajan  brgan  and  wLicL  HndtiBD 
compJ^tpd  ;  therein  wai  to  be  loond  ih«  moil  iplendid  ifnmp 
of  buildings  in  tbc  Imperial  tily*  Bui  ihe  Teonple  of  Veaus 
and  Rome,  Juc  likewite  Xc\  this  nrt-loving  Emperor,  has  all 
bat  di»iippearei)«  leaving  where  it  itood  an  empty  platform. 
The  t^mj^Lf^  i>f  FaLiaiina  recalti  Anloninua  Pius:  the  Hmpvror 
Marcus  survives  in  bis  i^qucKtrian  staliic,  anj  bid  c^ilumn  risea 
abnre  the  Piazza  Colonoa.  Severus.  it  is  tbought,  raised  the 
Septjjeobiumi  or  ^ Seven  Stories,'  to  dazzle  the  Numidiao  pilgrimv, 
hia  fdloiv-cxfuntrjmen,  as  ibe/  Grsl  caiighl  sight  of  the  ci\j. 
But  all,  from  ibii  lime  forward,  becoroei  mere  weight  and 
radcneav  of  impreision.  To  decL>ratc  his  triumphal  arch, 
ConitaDiJne  anneied  the  bas-reliefa  from  Trajan's  Foram. 
Heoccibrth,  Komc  was  to  be  laid  waste  bj^  ito  rulers  or  its 
people.  Tbe  Barbarians  bare  left  a  name  in  bistnry  whieh 
Kbcj  did  nut  deserve;  and  to  this  day  we  talk  of  Goths  atid 
Vandal^  where  we  should  see  the  Romans  pulling  down  what 
their  ancestors  ba<l  built  up. 

Oa  thii  bead  Gregoroviui  is  indicant  and  ]>eriuasive  ^  but 
■re  need  not  quote  bim,  for  Lanciani  hai  made  ample  admission 
to  tb«  same  effect,  *  There  is  no  longer  any  douhti^  saja  the 
latter,  '  that  the  Romans  have  done  more  harm  to  their  own  city 
ibaii  all  the  invading  hosts  put  together/  The  action  of  centuries 
and  of  Dsiural  phenomena,  such  as  hurricanes,  eartbnuakea, 
fires,  ond  inundations,  could  not  have  done  what  men  have 
accnmpiisbed  knowingly  and  delibpralely.^  t  The  Harbarians 
had  no  iDstniments  with  which  to  achieve  this  enormous  de- 
straction^  Alarlc,  iodeedi  laid  waste  the  gardens  and  the  houie 
of  Sallust.  Genseric  stripped  its  bronze  rixjf  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Caj)ilolmus.  Vitiges  tore  down  the  aqueducts.  But  it 
was  the  defeoderi  of  Sant'  Angelo  that  hiirted  upoo  the  army 
led  hy  Vitiges  the  marble  statues  which  decorated  Hadn&os 
giganiic  sepulchre,  Romans  quarried  the  Circus  Maiimui-— 
which  under  Trajan  was  prrbaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
ciij  monuments,  *  covered  inside  and  out,'  says  Middleton,  ^  with 
white  marble,  relieved  with  gold  and  painting,  biilliant  mosaics, 
columns  of  coloured  Oiiental  marbles,  and  statues  of  white 
marble  and  gilt  bron Be '—quarried  it  until  it  was  destroyed 
even  to  the  foundations  and  nut  a  vestige  of  it  left.  Romans 
bought  or  sold  the  ri^ht  of  pulling  down  the  Colosseum  ;  and  in 
14^^  the  contractor,  Giovanni  Foglia,  took  away  thence  two 
tliousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  cartloads  of  travertine  \ 
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In  ihe  seventeenth  renturj  tlrbnn  VIII^  following  (he  ezarnpEe 
of  Urban  V,  made  it  Into  Ibe  picturesque  ruin  which  vc  all 
knriw.  The  S^pti:£onIiim,  or  at  li^a&i  its  three  Iciwer  storiFS, 
eiiiletl  down  to  the  reign  of  SiEtus  V,  who  de»trojcd  U  in 
order  Ut  use  Its  coIumnaanJ  mnrLle  entablatures  in  tbe  Etaailicii 
of  St,  Peter's.  Had  not  Bonifai^e  IV  dedicated  the  Pantbeoa  lu 
ChrUtian  wonhtpt  beyond  &  doubt  it  would  hare  shareJ  in  the 
dettruciion  which  ovprtook  so  aiAny  other  i*Tfip]pB.  Bui  the 
gold'pl&ted  tiles  of  its  dome  were  enmcd  off  by  Con«t&n«  11; 
and  Urban  VHI  moulded  its  bronze  girders  into  a  hundrpct  and 
ten  cannOD  Tor  Sant'  Angelo,  or  g;avc  them  to  Bernini,  who 
twisted  them  into  the  huge  spiral  columns  that  support  the 
balctaechino  aborc  St,  Peter^s  shrine.*  It  ia  a  story  without 
an  end,  since  to-day  the  Biuthoritiej,  while  busy  la  putting  a 
modern  ring  about  the  Seven  Hills,  have  cfltttinued  tbe  (temoli- 
tions  of  their  predecessors,  and  are  intent  on  disfiguring'  the 
Capitol  with  a  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  that  shall  vie  with 
the  largest  ever  set  up  there.  Restoration  bus  nearly  always 
spelt  ruin  for  ancient  buildir^i  ^  hut  in  Rome  it  has  b^fn 
accompanied  with  a  wanton  disregard  of  history,  aslonisbing 
enough  in  a  pct>ple  whitse  very  greatness  coniiata  in  this,  that 
they  arc  '  made  and  moulded  of  things  pa-^t,'  though  now  ^  fallen 
out  with  fortune/ 

A  curious  enquiry  opens  upon  us,  whether  changes  deep  enougU 
to  merit  the  title  of  revolutions  can  be  wrought  wiibout  demolish- 
ing the  outward  symbols  as  well  at  the  apiritual  realiiy   ctf  that 
which  they  sweep  away.     The  fall  of  Paganism  robbed  temples, 
theatres,  cireusea,  and  even   haihs^  of  the   funt^tion  which   they 
bad   fultilicd  hitherto.      In  what  way  could  they  be  adapted    to 
ChrisUan  uses?    Ic  was  their  fate  to  he  left  desolate,  then  rulaed 
or  made  into  qaarries  by  a  new   race.     Thus  Hadrians  Tomb 
b«>tHme  the  rallying  point  or  the  refuge  of  Popes,  Senators,  and 
Emperori.       In  tbe  Colosseum  and  the  Circus  Maximus  a.  fierce 
brigand  family,  the  Frangipaoi,  and  after  them  the  Annibaldi, 
held  their  courL     Those  triumphant  Jews,  the  Pierleonii  took 
possession  of  the  Theatre  of  MarceUus,  tbe  graccfLiI  outline  of 
wbiohf  yet  standing  in  part,  emerges  on  ihe  tourist  from  the  Pa- 
laEEoSavellL     The  Orsini  stronghold  was  in  Potnpej 'a Theatre, 
Within  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  the  Gaetani  made  fheir  den. 
All    thid    must   have   teemed   natural   enough   when,   as   in   tbe 
twelfth  and   thirteenth    centuries,   a   forest    of   towers   met   the 
eye  in  Rome,  while  ihe  crooked   streets  were  full   of  perilous 
ambushes,  and  every  day  was  a  day  of  battle.     Under  stress  of  an 
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CKUfeoce  BO  begirt  nitb  combat^  Lhe  Baths  or  ibe  MauiDleuinB 
might  neh  appear  lo  be  covering  poaitionii  ami  ihc  nobl?  ivho 
■eiznl  oti  thein  wool*!  reck  little  of  their  former  purpoaea^  nhich 
legend  wa«  overcloLtding  in  tb«  strangest  laabioo.* 

Here  it  is  that  Mr.  Crawf;>rd  ibrovrs  out  an  intcreatingiti^gc^ 
tion,  due  on  the  one  hand  Eo  bifl  intimale  knowledge  of  Rume, 
where  he  spent  hift  childhood  in  tbc  ViUa  Montailo,  and  on  the 
()tl;er  to  Hubspqut^ni  travels  and  itudiet  amcmg  tlie  b/wajri 
of  the  old  Italian  life.  The  kcj  to  Roman  history,  be  main- 
tmin>t  in  ibe  jtatria  potestoA.  Under  the  Republic^  tbe  Empire, 
the  Papacy,  wbat  we  are  always  reading  i»  the  contest  of  certain 
great  familiea  for  power;  and  powerp  though  it  paaaea  into 
Caeiar's  bands  or  it  wielded  bj  the  Gregorys  and  the  Innocent^ 
h&«  A  hard  MruggLe  to  keep  itself  intact  against  the  Faliiciani. 
In  Italy  the  power  of  the  gens  has  prevailed  from  earliest  Ages, 
and,  though  beaten  upon  by  modern  law  and  cualotHi  still  it 
endnrei.  There  areaixty  'contctipi  ramiliei,'  which  own  princely 
rank,  in  the  Rome  of  to-day^t  Bat  the  *  Patres  Cunicripti '  go 
back  much  fuithcr  than  we  can  trace  them  ;  and  the  Lawa  of  the 
Ttrelve  Tables,  in  recognising  tbe  power  of  life  and  death  over 
bia  ofispring  which  every  jHiierfamiUia  might  esercise,  were  but 
Betting  their  seal  on  institutions  long  eslablithed  among  thfi 
mixed  people  lo  whom  the  Capitol  was  a  shrine  and  the  Forum 
a  centre  of  unity,  though  seldom  of  peace. 

From  tbe  eiisience,  side  by  side,  oJ  great  ambitious  hoaset, 
faction  has  always  sprung.  The  chronicles  of  Rome  abound  in 
Tiolence  ;  and  law,  though  Rome's  highest  achievement,  wat 
jQCTer  able  to  win  the  respect  or  curb  the  fury  of  the  Romana. 
Aa  B  people  they  have  died  and  risen  again  more  than  once. 
Thr  two  fnllllons  (among  whom  were  perhaps  five  sltLves  to 
«Tery  free  citizen],  who  dwelt  within  lis  borders  so  late  as  the 
Aotoninei,  had  dwindled,  and  at  last  disappeared,  when  Totila 
captured  the  city.  In  HienxTs  days,  if  we  reckon  the  whole 
popalation  at  twenty  thousand,  we  ahall  not  fall  below  probable 
cimjecitjre.  An  immense  variety  of  race  and  custom  must  have 
b««a  flowing  into  the  capital  of  the  world,  not  only  during  it* 
meridian  perlcidf  bat  for  centuriea  afterwards,  and  as  long  as 
the  new  Italian  nation  was  being  formed.  Down  even  to 
Norman  times* — to  the  year  1085  and  later — the  surges  of  war 
and  emigration  beat  round  about  it  on  every  side  and  confused 
or  muhipjied  its  genealogies*  But  still  the  genius  loci  prevailed, 
Gothic  or  Lombard  stems— Gregorovi us  recites  a  formidable 
list — flouriahed    in    the    domains,    or   took    to   themselvea    the 
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vlucb  W]  ooce  bclfm|vil  lo  tbr  Gcfu  CoracKft,  lo  Ibe 
Anicu,  to  the  Impm^L  and  Conralar  bmilkM.*  Aod  ilie  fnidat 
^■trm  spp^Taicd  diruioiu  ttbtcb  mi  throtigb  fociefv  fr-im 
bip  £A  bocuMi :  it  broogbt  io  %  teinbluacc  of  CMif  and  ihr 
re&IitT  of  tcTTitoifc.  la  ihcK  cimim«t>Dm  la*r  sini^led 
CO  oT«mt«  LBirchj.  Bai  ibe  lav-^iTrr  «2a  ack  ui  Bbidiof 
power.  He  wm  elective  msd  trfcOiittirr.  ie(  up  bj  iotr^  or 
cfaotp  bf  istrigtie;  befurv  be  orali  t«Eiic  the  pride  of  thor 
CoAKTipC  Ffttben  nme  ooe  elae  bad  taken  hi*  p3i4?e,  Thov 
h  cwDc  About  tbat  tbe  Rtimu  vdnl  hid  ia  it  •evtJs  of 
a&d«ii>^  dUoord.  Lh  o  vpe&lE  pbiton|khmnv  >»d  «aj  thai  il 
Vk«  tike  mrrlirn  plirr  of  ctecneau  vhi^  ')■  Ibu  blind  nodd,' 
AS  Dftate  pictatM  i^  ■?«  bard  to  recoortle.  W^  maT  term  tbcm 
tbe  lapenftl,  tbe  PdfKLlar,  aad  the  SacerdouL  £«cl)  ftimft  at 
tke  tovemgatj  nf  maDklod  hy  ju  ovo  racduda;  CAcb  bu 
a  farce  aa  well  u  an  inapintioQ  pfuper  Uv  itaelf:  emch  If 
Wj^tMt  of  a  rival,  and  eacb  bai  bad  iu  daj  of  uiumpb, 
MIoved  br  dlnstFT. 

Nero  aboald  we  forget  that  Rooie  i«  tbe  keTftooe  ia  tbe 
«Rh  of  birtorj.  Aleiai^er  Mt  chuH  befaind  faim ;  C»nf 
Ei<|M^  oWrveft  Mr  CrawfbnJ.  There  U  mncb  to  be 
iatoar  of  bi«  contention.  But  umredlr  *  the  migbticat 
I*— *lbe  forea^ost  man  of  all  tbu  worid''— did  dm  ftUONi 
la  hiH  all  ibe  Unei  of  uitiqaiiT  Gnarer^vd;  be 
hy  tbe  alreagifa  of  maar  social  forrea.  He  «ra« 
CaniwL  iHpaatar^  Poniifex  Maiioiia — ibc  bead  of  rclifion, 
tbf  eaptiin  of  an  erer-TicforiiMu  armj,  tbe  ebief  of  tbe  $iate. 
Xo  doa^ealinn  vaa  petb^«  nore  aodent,  oooe  baa  aamved 
^A  mm^  Mdilj  to  iie  bunom  dotiev.  than  that  of  Poadlet 
If  h  vaa  giTeo,  aa  leanted  men  »pp(Me>  to  th« 
oftnd  ncrifice  on  the  Snbltcian  Bridge^  we  mar, 
tbe  aUe^<wT^  perreire  in  hii  mcceaior  tn-da^ 
tbe  Vacicia,  ooe  vbo  is  tbe  ownectin*  Uak  betwem  Pagan 
Cbnatiaw  E«ropp.  Bot  Ce^AT  embodinl  ibe  wbole  Roman 
t  wi&  a  cDcn  plctct»e«s  aad  a  w^aid-wide  si^ificance 
to  after  afrei.  Tbe  nait^  vbicb  ibis  v^^rerei^  citf 
\m  kta  and  ibrMfegb  bin  va»  trannnlrtcd,  we  may 
ay  a  liae  of  Eatperon;  bat  ooe  or  ocber  of  its 
Ij  l«it  tu  p>)wer.  la  tbe  >ecoad  cmitsrv  there 
left  la  the  Poputos  RoaunQt^  dow  an  empCT 
In  Ar  iaartb,  Mider  Gratiaa  orTbeodoiiaa,  tbe  priestLj 
awav  lo  straofen  and  ereq  lo  tttbjecta.  In 
kwd  t3  exitl  at  R'Mve-     Ttie  '  DeeliBe 
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d  Fa)]/  which  Gibbon  bft«  pitiAtet]  in  funereal  colours,  me&at 
no  1«fis  ih^n  ih^  breiking  up  of  &  complei  and  mi^hiv  sjfltom 
lu  coQilitucnt  partA,  which  have  ever  ftiacc  beca  at  var 
ilh  one  another^  ami  are  slill  in  conflict. 
Now  Ronie,  la  tbo  years  of  '^rrnjitn  and  bii  immediale 
succesfori,  Laii  drawn  into  lierielf  tbe  liierniLiirrs,  religions, 
aru,  ftnU  pooplea  of  antiquity,  bein^  original  in  nothing  to 
mach  aa  in  ihe  secret  uf  aiiiuiilaliun.  Her  narrow  and  prosaic 
apifit  was  incapable  of  b^stowm^  on  mjinLiiid  a  pure  ideal  ; 
■be  proteAC«d  even  while  abe  adiiLitted  to  her  citizenship  tbe 
Greek  pi>ei«^  xh&  Aiiauv.  nnd  Egvpiian  sicre<1  rit^i,  ibe 
foreigners  whir  tbron^^ed  inside  her  walla  aad  wbo  ascended 
her  aeais  of  honour.  Sbe  d«t«sted  every  wtc'icty  which 
nut  asked  her  permission  to  ciiaU  As  she  prnicribed  the 
orabip  nf  HacL^hua,  burnt  tbe  uiuuthdtispd  Sibylline  books, 
niihed  Uis  imtn  her  temples,  and  vet,  in  the  end^  took  up 
Itb  tbe>e  iJi^lutries  wLiicti  sbe  had  ciut  out,  so,  Ahen  a 
blimae  ia'tth  begfin  to  make  its  presence  knoivn — in  the 
Ghetto,  as  we  may  imagine,  wbeic  Ihe  JewtAb  sjnag^ogjr  woa 
reeled,  bard  bj  the  Porta  Purieie — her  first  woid  was  '  Noa 
et  cs»c  V(js,'  But  the  deeper  instinct  of  conquest  by 
aptation  overcame  ber  pride  ;  and  from  Tncifus  to  Constantind 
a  change  was  proceeding  in  rclig^ion,  strictly  analogue  to  ihfit 
ly  which  the  Koinan  legions  umJerwent  a  tr4insfi>riniirion  into 
rbarinn  armiefi'  Tbeae  were  but  two  aHpeets  ot  the  »ame 
astoniabing  progre»,  although  to  Fugan  or  unbeliever  each 
muat  have  seemed  decay,  li  bad  begun  with  Romea  firat  steps 
on  the  path  of  victory  i  it  has  eaded  by  g'vv'mg  us  Western 
Cit^Usatioo, 

The  panorama  which  wc  gaze  upon  from  the  Janiculum,  or 
better  still,  from  tbe  tower  of  the  Capilol,  diiplaya  in  high  relief 
those  coniendicig  powers,  as  each  has  baill  fur  itself  on  the  vol- 
canic soil.  At  one  end  is  tbe  Lateran,  bestowed  by  ConGtantineon 
the  new  Pootifei  M^Lzimus,  not  yet  so  termed,  who  now  aits  in  the 
Vatican  ovt^r  against  it.  The  PaUiine,  n  heap  of  ruioa,  lells  us 
hat  befell  the  Emperor  and  his  legions.  At  Ibe  Quirinal 
bicb  iiei  betiteea,  with  its  look  of  a  wbtti;-wasbcd  bju-raeks, 
e  fving  of  Italy  la  lodged,  '  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will 
oi  tbe  people.^  Round  about  lies  the  ugly  modern  boulevard, 
in  which  that  people^  dwella,  cronded,  vulgar,  and  uninleTeatiag. 
Tbe  Kmpire  has  gone  ;  the  Papacy  declares  itself  a  captive  ;  tbe 
nopniar  idea  has  trinrnphed,  Guelf  and  Oliitielline  are  dead 
names  in  history  ;  the  'conscript  families  '  aulk  in  their  stately 
honseSj  or  lose  ibeir  rank  amid  a  democratic  throng  on  Monte 
ilorio  and  in  the  Royal  Palace.      Under  a  crowned  Republic, 
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the  dream  of  Rienzi  and  Arnold  of  Brescift  i«enis  at   length  to 
Lave  bren  realiacd. 

Tb^  tabing  of  Rome  in  1670  wai,  from  an  historical  point  ai 
vieWf  xhe  moat  picturesque  event  in  Ihc  ninclccntb  ccnturr. 
How  many  HtAges  led  up  to  it  Gregnroviua  hns  made  irnnifeiL, 
wilb  all  a  GcTman's  ndamantinc  industry,  but  in  a  vivid  aad 
wtmelimea  brilliani  styb*,  dii^nlfiedf  acipinus,  artel  firm,  Hei«a 
Gbibeltlne  who  has  deveiopeit  into  oin  Italian  patriot,  while 
pleading  fur  the  Tt^utons  and  Li}[TibHtd»  aA  aumelbing  belter 
than  Barbarian*,  and  entitled  to  their  ihare  in  the  mediaral 
glories  of  ihe  Peniniuia.  Nor  is  be  insensible  to  the  merit* 
of  the  greater  Popes,  He  can  perceive  the  worth  of  Saini  Leo 
and  Saint  Gregorj.  He  abounds  in  eloquent  deicription  of 
the  dee<ls  bj  which  Roman  Biahopft  in  the  eighth  centurv 
preluded  the  setting  up  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In 
Leo  IX  he  ret'ogniie^  a  noble  champion  of  Christendom 
against  Ihe  Saracen».  U  be  1*  severe  on  Hildebrand,  whom 
he  charges  with  tyranny  and  ambition,  yet  in  him  too  he 
perceives  a  splendour  of  achievement  wbich  stamps  him  at 
the  Julius  (Jiesar  uf  the  Papacy.  H»d  do  I'ontifei  Maximus 
survived  when  the  Empire  lelJ^  it  is  impotEibJe  in  his  judg- 
ment that  a  second  Rome  should  have  risen  from  the  aihe* 
of  the  iirst]  or  that  medioeval  Christendom  should  have  been 
established. 

But  the  ancient  unity  was  lost.  Henceforth  the  struggle 
between  Pope  and  Emperor  was,  if  not  absolutely  unbrokear 
yei  lit  nearly  continuous  aa  Ut  spread  a  gloom  over  aeveral 
centuries.  And  the  Populas  Romanus  had  its  pretensions 
too  I  it  was  a  shadow  which  rose  up«  darkening  the  light  of 
coronations  in  St,  Peter^s,  driving  the  Popes  out  of  the  Lateran, 
strangling  them  in  Sant'  Angelo>  never  to  be  appeased  by  liribcsr 
but  only  to  be  kept  down  by  the  strong  hand.  Not  one  of  these 
power*  would  abdicate  ;  none  would  acquiesce  in  the  division 
of  rights  and  duties  familiar  to  modern  mindi.  Gregoroviiu 
undertakes  repeatedly  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  what 
were  the  Emperor's  privileges  and  what  were  those  of  the  Pope 
or  the  People.  To  say  that  he  has  succeeded,  when  controversy 
rages  still  around  theac  questions,  vroald  be  very  bold,  The 
saying  ran  from  early  days  :  '  Ubi  Imperator  ibi  Roma  ' ;  yet  the 
Emperor  was  now  always  absent  from  the  city;  and,  ontii  the 
flight  of  Etigeniu*  111.  in  1147,  the  Pope  waj  commonly  present. 
At  for  the  People,  they  appeared  Co  elect  the  Emperor  by  their 
nrdamations ;  they  appointed  him  their  Patrician  or  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  received  the  law  at  his  hands.  NeverthelesSf 
they  fell    upon   his   Prankish   or  Suabian   ioidiery   a   hundred 
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trtc9 ;  At  m&ny  timet  were  thty  tbcm«cUe»  cut  Juwiit  (Jispened, 
and  Ruag  behind  the  walla  of  their  city.  Whercj  ibeoj  in  bH 
tbu  confueion  was  the  Law  ? 

Il  ii,  perbaris^  Bafeit  to  antnrfr  that  there  were  manj  Uws, 
To  ^osp  tbc  huior>  of  Rome  during  its  Middle  A|L:e,  wc  mustdii- 
tniBi  (r<im  uur  minds  cvprjr  concept  [tin,  whether  of  law  or  liberty, 
which  belong!  to  our  own  day.  From  the  rei^n  of  Theodoric 
down  to  Piui  Vli — fur  nearly  thirteen  hundred  yean — Rnme 
«ad  Lhe  adjacent  territorie*  enjoyed  Ibeir  jpecUi  irnaiunitie*,  or 
behaved  as  scU'^oycrniag  towns,  which,  wbcn  they  had  paid 
Ibeir  due>^  and  received  a  legation  from  Ibe  Pop^,  were  inde- 
pendent. Once  we  Ui  sHp  this  clue  wc  shall  not  Rod  our  way, 
either  in  Gibbon  or  Gregoroviui.  The  H*dy  Roman  Empire 
was  a  name,  an  incident,  or  an  ideal.  The  municipalities  were 
real,  nor  would  they  allow  Pope  or  Kaiser  (o  leasen  their 
privilrgea.  Rome  has  always  boosted  herself  a  free  city,  and 
in  (bii  seir-govprnment  did  her  freedom  consisL 

From  this  point  of  view  it  signifies  little  whether  we  quote 
dipl^^mas  such  as  that  of  Lothaire  in  ^2i,  to  which  V*>\ie 
Eug^niu*  El  swore  allegiance,  or  collect  Papal  coins  which  are 
stamped  with  the  [mperlal  efBgy,  or  recite  the  humbEe  protesta- 
tions of  l\iti  Pontiffs  who  exalt  in  the  Emperor  a  dignity  they 
nerer  claimed  for  tbcmselv-cs  except  in  the  ambiguous  language 
of  Oregory  IX  or  Boniface  V^lll.  Mere  legal  phrasei  will  not 
define  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  Temporal  Power,  which,  as 
Gibbon  truly  remarks,  was  more  of  an  influence  than  of  a 
wer  OS  we  now  understand  the  term.  And^  odds  Stgrinr 
ari,  absolute  government  was  unknown  during  the  Middle 
We  must  come  down  to  Martin  V,  perhaps  to  Juliufl  11 
other  words,  to  the  ere  of  the  Reformation — if  we  would 
the  Popei  eierciaing  an  unlimited  vvray  over  their  States  ; 
and  even  then  local  privileges  were  not  abolished.  The  last 
popular  uprising  look  place  under  Eugenius  IV  in  1434;  fifty 
yeara  later,  the  Orsini  beat  down  the  Colonna  in  a  final 
struggle  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  nobles  had  liist  their 
tovereign  power  in  the  dayi  of  Rien^i.  It  is  significant,  also, 
tbol  Frederick  111,  the  last  German  Emperor  who  was 
crowned  in  St.  Peter's,  belongs  to  this  period.  Since  that  day, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  disappear*  from  the  Eternal  City. 
I      lia  ta^k  was  accompli&hed. 

Yet  the  Emperor,  provided   be  could  march  across  the  Alps 

and  make  his  way  into  St.  Peter's  with  an  trmy,  did  represent 

the   sBpreme   dominion    of   law.       He    wielded    the   sword    of 

Charlemagne^   wore   the   golden    crown,    adminisiered   justice, 

^Mpd     ratified    with     his    consent    the     Papal     election.       He 
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w&i  CffiaT,  a«  the  otbcr  w&a  PoDtifex  M4«imu».  To^tbcr 
thi?^  fulfilled  that  one  idea  iritb  whtch  DanCe  ba«  cnado  hU 
Twoplc'i  bcart  ibrob.  not  OrtI/  in  ibe  prose  of  tUe  '  De 
Munarcbia,'  but  in  ibe  gloom  und  gplory  of  bi<  subUoie  piU 
frimagc,  it  was  a  two-headed  engle,  spirit  and  tlcab — xht 
Roman  CLarcli  and  tbe  Romiui  Empire  inrrava^  <>ne  nprfect 
Cbriilcndorn. 

On  the  wLole,  macb  cannot  be  added,  in  spite  of  recent  and 
minute  invedit^ntions,  to  wbat  Gibbon  hai  told  ue  concerniii^ 
tbe  TcDipoTal  Power,  If,  hb  be  declares,  'the  Emperor  Lmd 
precariously'  reigned  by  ri^bc  of  cnnquGif/  it  muat  be  atloivatl 
tbat  ^  tbc  authoritj  of  the  Pope  wav  foanded  na  tbe  soft  ibougb 
more  snlid  basis  of  opinion  and  habii/  The  fabuhmi  Dc^natioa 
o{  Coritantine,  believed,  resisicd,  and  Pnally  cipb^ded  b^  tbe 
advance  iif  rnticism — wbicb  bas  showrn  it  lo  be  a  fnrgwry 
invpDEed  somewhere  between  the  ycara  Ib'l  and  777 — did  but 
materJaliae  an  evenr  of  world-wide  sign ifira rice,  ihr  riie  of 
Chrisiian  Rome  upon  tbe  mina  of  Pagan  or  Imperial  ^reatnesB,* 

'  Tte  naiao  of  DominuB,  or  Lord,  wa?  iuecribod  on  tbe  coin  of  tho 
Bibhopn :  their  titlu  avils  ackuowleJgud  by  &i:cIuuiatiiiiiH  aui  oatbs  nf 
alUgittnoe,'  pontiouGe  the  hialorian, '  aud,  witU  tbe  frea  or  rf^Jnct^ut 
eone^nt  uf  tho  Uciriiian  Civfifirflf  tboj  bnd  X'>Ug  exarcieert  a  supromo  or 
Buburdinatij  jurisdiotioQ  ttrvr  the  oity  and  piLtrimony  of  8t-  Potor. 
Tbe  rd|ru  of  ttje  Pupes,  which  gralilitid  the  prejudiots,  was  not 
iEieompi.tib1e  with  tho  LibettiGe^uf  EomQ  ;  and  u.  more  critieal  ipquirj 
Vijuld  h^To  rupoalod  a  fitiU  ak>blar  Bouroo  of  thoir  po.vor — thu 
gtadtudu  of  a  nntion  whom  tbey  bod  leficusd  from  the  hori^jr  ftud 
opiirooHiuu  of  tbo  Greok  bjraub.'  \ 

ThuB  the  free  city  bad  two  suKerainB,  one  a  perpetixal 
abaeniee,  the  oLber  a  defenceless  eeeleiiastic.  The  Pope  btul 
neilbtr  an  army  nor  a  dynasty  to  uphold  bim ;  be  must  Iei«Q 
upon  bis  allies  among  ibe  conscript  famJlieB^  or  enrjenvour,  \ty 
the  unedifying  nays  of  nepotiAm^  to  rai»e  up  ministers  la 
tvbom  be  could  put  his  trutl.  Thereby  be  drove  to  sedition 
tbe  Gbibt>tline  or  the  Republican,  enemies  either  to  some  noble 
bouse,  or  to  the  Baruns  and  ibelr  whole  system.  As  the  Popea, 
from  Gregory  VII  onwards,  exercised  more  and  more  the  hijjh 
feudal  saveret^ty  which  was  conceded  to  them  by  most  or  bjr 
all  of  the  European  bingdomB^  their  position  at  home  olTered  ft 
meUncbolv  contrast  to  the  reverence  of  these  distant  subjecta. 
It  is  remarkable  how  seldom^  if  indeed  ever,  tbe  Roman  people 
have  cared   to   demoiin    Ebernselves  as  tbe   tint   citizens   in  tbe 
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tin  Chnrr^h.  bonnd  tn  it«  intpivita  ^m\  careful  fnr  \%t  mh\Mtj. 
N&y^  vrben  ibcrc  was  an  unbn>k^n  «eri«3  if  Rnmnn  P-t|>&» 
iturin^  two  full  crnrurirs,  ihi*  in fireiJiAny  itifilf  bnit  ilwinflli^H  tfi 
a  sbatlow  ;  and  local  tyrantSi  like  the  Counts  ol  Tu«culum,  or 
iromen  of  infninoui  reputation  like  Tbeodora  and  Mnrozliv  let 
up,  pulted  (lown,  and  <li>^riu]ed  to  Iho  bunible  pniition  of  their 
(JcpendenLa,  tbe  luccesiors  of  tbe  Apiialler  Pilgrims  at  lUe 
central  shrine  of  Chrisiemlom  were  nibbed  nnd  put  to  fliffht; 
Cbe  Popes  were  aiiulied  ivlitle  engjiged  in  rbeir  En'tnt  solemn 
fiincttons  :iL  the  altar;  tbey  were  thrown  Into  prison  nnd 
murdered  by  their  rebellious  kinsfolk.  No  less  ihnn  six  ntid 
tbirij  Popes  are  reckoneil,  whoj  in  ages  less  harbamu!  than  the 
teotb  ceiiturj,  maintaLned  an  tine^ual  eontest  with  the  R^imntia, 
until  ihej  Mcapeil  Co  Avign<>n,  anii^  like  the  Illuiperorfl.  became 
•eveaty  years  absentees  from  a  city  which  they  could  never 
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t¥faAt  is  the  explanation  of  ihese  reeurnri^  tumults?  Can 
It  be,  as  St,  Bernard  implies  wbi^n  writing  tn  bis  Ui^iple 
l-Tuvenrni  tl(,  tbe  Roman  character — ^a  niEiim  nursed  in 
sedition,  cruel,  untractable,  an<l  aci>rning  to  obey,  unless  they 
are  tna  feeble  to  resist'?  He  goes  on  to  char^  them  with 
AddUtion  and  calumny,  perfidy  aTid  treaion/  as  Mhe  familiar 
of  tbeir  policy.'*  The  Sai[Ll  indtilgcE  in  rhetoric  whicb 
We  must  not  prcAS  to  its  full  extent;  yet  our  latest  otiiervet, 
Mr.  Crawford,  find*  in  the  Romans  a  certain  likeness  to  their 
aoceston,  above  aU«  a«  being  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  oppo^i- 
tioo,  as  eaMiy  atirreJ  to  ra|Ee,  saturnine,  restless,  sudden, 
ferocious  in  revenge^  and,  though  not  enduring  military  disci^ 
plioe,  still  by  no  means  coward<  when  tbeir  bhiod  is  up.  He 
sscribe*  munb  to  ibe  conflict  uf  races  which  have  never  been 
assimilated  as  in  northern  lands,  much  also  to  tbe  feudal 
indepei^deoce  whereby  every  great  hou&e  looked  to  its  own 
followers  for  proteetirm,  or  employed  them  agiLnst  its  neigh- 
bour, leat  he  should  climb  too  high.  The  mcdicc^al  baron  was 
not  Ear  removed  from  ihe  robber  who  bad  descended  on  Italy  in 
flOMt  of  blachmail ;  be  sold  bia  help  like  a  condultierc  to  Pope, 
clftiperor,  Duke,  or  iJiihop,  ai  readily  as  the  freebooier  to 
whom  all  causes  were  indifTcrent  and  all  principles  unknown. 
The  iViiddle  Ages  were  times  of  individual  enterprise  and 
lonely  daring,  Bueh  as  India  saw  on  a  grander  scale  after  the 
Mogul  hail  lost  his  piiwer  ;  and  Rome  could  not  be  aa  excep" 
tioD  to  Ihe  times.  So  far  Mr,  Crawford.  But,  true  as  tbofle 
(binga  are,  ibe  Explaaation  whicb  we  seek  lies  beyond  them. 


■  QibbA,  «lii,  101.    Dern«nl,  *  De  Coniidsmtiotit,'  ft,  i\. 
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Vffniiv,  (J^n«ft,  F'^oroncc,  and  other  Italian  cirJci  rote  aiil 
Iff  tb*  fcfii^U]  unnrclj'  1u  an  ordercO,  tbougb  Aom^timeft  iDier- 
rM|flf>il,  trprdfijii  ;  tl)i>^  fttFiuncti  to  a  political  unity,  ivhicli 
Kornt*  li«*V«r  rrAcbrd.  I'hr  pr^lcnsiont  of  Doble  familie*  were 
iiiiM»fU'|[oJ  i*f4pwliete  In  giv«  placp  before  Republican  ideu. 
How  |i«frifi  it  Uiftt  in  tbe  Llemal  City  noble*  outluted  Uxo, 
Itfihiilillr,  nlkirli  illil  biit  Htru^glr  tot  eiistt^nrt!  a  little  whilf, 
AMiI  lliftii  |iita»pd  *wav  •!  tbc  pre«cD(.'«  of  tbe  Pope  or  bis  legate? 
Wh  riiiJil  lull  lint'L  on  ibe  lairnt  antng(mi«in,  alivajs  abiding 
nllh^i  lis  wnlli,  Ln^Lwprn  tdeai,  rone  of  wfaicb  could  be 
nijriiLiliih'il  until  tbc  luk  uaigiKt]  to  it  wu  done.  We  hmvc 
lftiiihik<*ii  \um  lb*  ImiI  Hmpvivir  crowned  in  St  Peter'i  came-^ 
lblltk»r  In  ibo  dnrt  o(  Ntrbolv  V,  imdci  whoi&,  nc&t  ^ear,  i^H 
Mflh,  Nii>|ibrh  l^urtNit^t,  ibe  Lait  of  tbe  popuUr  eoncpiniton,^ 
IVM*  Ukltvhilml.  The  fiftcentb  ccniorj  ciid  doI  welcome  a 
Mi*HiHii  Iti-iuiblii^  L  it  iiH>eirvO  with  adulaUou  the  Popei  wbo, 
liV  N'ltdEiiii  in  llip  UriU(H*&ncc,  luid  tfaown  tbeir  daire  lo  foster 
MM  and  ruilU«iuin.  tlHi«i|;h  liiOr  awur  of  vhat  tbe  ooDictjacacc 
WiUllil  Iv  !■»  tlvtt3««Ue4  belo*»  a  bnadrr^i  jean  were  otct. 
*l'll«it  luin  bail  luiw  m»e^  Tbe  puuiackr  Un  scot  wait  or  be 
Ihtntrlil misK  ftW  pA|^«kr  hnJ»»  d>d  *dt  fc«  tbe  appn-  haad, 
Ibii^rib  ib<*  tit^Uti  ««n  «v«nki««». 

NiVll.  th»  %<l*wk  nivt  ««t«  alw%T«  pwitftiMg  t^  nmt  teu, 
»b(tb  niAa  aa  tfM  M  L«n^  ^«ia«t  twj  Iom  «f  PwirMd 
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fittindmlion  and  brin^  in  a  new  worlii,  mAj  he  dAubEeJ.  VeE 
bi^  di(f  mc^an  '  lo  wi«$t  tUe  power  from  iLe  nobiluv-,  lo  deprive 
ib^  clergy  of  tbetT  e«rate«,  the  Pop?  of  ibe  principiiluy,  and  to 
tnntfcr  bia  soirereif^n  rights  to  the  Ctimmune '  ^  while  hU 
entbasiasin  for  ttie  clauic  ages  led  him  to  imagine  (hat  Rome 
mig^bt  become  once  more  ^  tbe  $cat  of  the  Empire,  Ibe  source 
of  Freedom^  tbe  mistreis  of  the  world/  '  Twc*  strangers,  the 
EttglUb  Pope  Hadrian  IV,  and  Ffoderic  BarbiriRsa,  the 
Emperor  from  bej'orid  ttie  Al}i»,  brnught  Arnold,  la  1 155.  Co  the 
tame  end  ai  S^ronarola,  wlrh  whom  he  hat  been  noi  unnaturally 
compared,  '  Stran^ulat  biinc  laqueiis,  Ignis  et  unda  vebuni,' 
wrttea  GpofTrey,  a  chronicler  of  the  (ime.  Bat  neither  fire  nor 
water  made  an  end  of  his  remembrance.  He  was  held  aloft 
a»  tbe  champion  of  the  Populus  Romanus*  to  be  iniitAted  in 
id^ier  centanes  by  Slefancichi,  Rienzi,  and  Porcaro,  svhilc 
Unitnl  lialj  regards  him  as  the  impersonation  of  Its  creative 
jdesk. 

But  be  nas  rather  its  herald  than  its  embodLment. 

•  The  Romans  of  thn  present  dn.T/  we  ate  tolJ  hj  Gregarovina,  *  vrhtt 
dicputA  the  I'ope'a  teitDpcnal  authoritjH  deriva  their  argutaenta  from 
tbe  majesty  cjf  tie  Ittdiaa  nation,  of  which  Home  ia  tht?  capitalj  And 
to  whose  natuTul  right  the  merely  hialorical  right  of  tim  Pupea  uiuHt 
yitild-  .  .  .  Tn  A.rno1d'a  lima  the  idea  of  the  ntdty  of  the  uhtion  was 
unknown,  and  pstricts  took  their  atand  on  tho  ground  of  antiqaitj. 
Tbe  msjoatr  ef  the  Roman  pooplo  was  for  thorn  tho  AoaroD  of  all 
power,  ibe  Roman  Empire  ntie  an  iadestrtictiblo  uouoepbionT  and  tbe 
Emperor  waa  the  magiBtratD  of  the  Republic,  elected  and  inatalled 
by  tho  poopk.'  f 

History  confirms  these  viewi  with  remarkable  emphasia.  in 
1144|  Arnold  bad  preached,  almoat  in  the  language  afterwards 
familiar  to  Wycli^e,  against  the  temporal  pissesszons  of  the 
clergy^  Hia  opinions  had  been  condemned  by  Innocent  II 
and  a  Lalcran  Council,  and  a  reroliiLion  had  broken  out  In 
Rome.  Tbe  Senate  was  reGtored,  Jordan  Pierleone  was 
appointed  Paiitcian,  or  Chief  of  the  Stale,  and,  saja  Grego- 
rovins,  *  the  city  renewed  the  attempt,  made  in  the  time  of 
Alberic,  to  dethrone  the  Pope,'  On  the  part  of  the  Commune, 
sa^s  Olto  of  Frieaing,  '  they  brought  all  bts  regal  cUimi  under 
the  Patrician's  rights,  and  told  him  that  be  muat  support  bimsetf, 
as  tbe  clergy  did  of  old,  on  tltbes  and  ubialionK.'  ]  The  Senators 
were  not  nobles  ;  for  these,  terrified  lest  tbe  Pontiffs  overthrow 
should  carry  nith  it  a  restoration  of  their  fiefa  lo  the  Republic, 
took  part  with  Lucius  II,  and  even  tbe  Frangipani  gave  up  their 
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place  Bi  leaJeri  of  the  Germaa  fBcLion.  It  has  kL  thii  con- 
juncture that  fhe^  L>«csm«  posfteBG^il  of  the  Col'taceum  at  well 
as  \hv  Czrc'Ui  iVIaiimua,  and  of  \he  Arclin  cif  Tirus.  Ciinvlantiae, 
ondJanutQusdrilrotii,  But  (b«  faction  nhUh  hM  ih^ Capitol 
heUittgcd  lo  the  '  tmaU  people/  nho  were  |^e1tin|^  rcadj,  said 
tbe  new  PoniifT,  Eugeniui  HI,  ia  elect  two  CnmuEs,  one  of 
Tbhoot  nhouM  bear  Thr  n nine  of  E^mperor.  In  1 145,  thi*  much 
^-xeruiwd  Pc)pe  madp  hie  enlr^  in'o  ilip  Laleran  ;  not,  lnjwever, 
until  he  h&d  reci>gniBF()  the  Ciimmunet  while  to  hiaisclf  wa» 
granted  ihe  inveiiittire  iif  t!ii^  '  Sflcred  Senate-'  In  ttie  liat  uf 
twentj-five  S«na[»rt  ivhich  has  been  preserved,  »coTcely  anj 
namu  eie  mentinned  but  iboie  i»f  ibe  burgher  cUia.  Tlie 
revnlution  had  be^n  throughout  Republican  and  plebpinn.  The 
Italian  towns  iloo<l  aloof;  but  during  a  sfcond  revolt,  wbicb 
bri»ke  out  almoU  nn  the  beeli  of  the  firat  and  w&b  finally 
exiing'uiihed    in   bltJiKf,   thn  Senate  did    not  ceaic   to   barp  no 

*  the  Empire  *ti  the  Romans,  Tci  reitore  whi[-h  v/a&  their  unani- 
mous endeavour.'  During  ao  many  change*  of  fortune,  thcjr 
idea  rrjitalna  alwaja  the  same  ;  Italy  aa  a  nation  bjis  not  come 
to  the  birtb  ;  and  'the  Cieaarean  despotLim  of  Justiuian,'  aa 
Gre^oroviut  condjdes,  ^  was   mln^ltd,*   by   these   Kcpublicaoa^ 

*  with  the  lundanicntal  law<  of  democracy.'  ■ 

]n  that  tiprising  of  immemonal  though  shadoffy  clatmSf  dott 
against  the  Pnpe^  who  held  of  a  power  inviKihle,  and  now 
against  an  Emperor,  who  was,  after  all,  nc*t  a  Latin,  but  ft 
Frank  or  Oreck  or  Tfoton,  the  historian  c"(mtpmplateB  a  airange 
and  unpckralleleii  tmp;edy.  The  Aoje  auiiliarics  upon  which  the 
Roman  People  could  count  were,  la^s  fvie^orovius^  *  the  walls 
of  Aarelian,  the  Tibefi  the  malaria,  and  the  g;hostfi  and  monu- 
Djcnts  of  their  great  ancealors.' f  Singularly  cnou§;b,  he  has 
overto^jketl  one  tlenent  which  wai  more  ponerlul  than  alh 
ihesc' — the  living  tradition,  or  custom  o|  the  clt},  preserved  in 
its  local  diBtrieis^  the  fourteen  Reghmi,  and  in  ttie  popular* 
itself  which  dwelt  there  under  it4  freely  chosen  captains^ 
and  which  had  ita  emblems  or  banners  reminding  us  of  the- 
legittnary  standards;  ita  crescent,  column,  wheel,  ^rilhn,  stag. 
Of  what  not' — heraldic  devices  known  long  before  '  chivalry  '  was 
inventpj.  These  in&tJtatioDS  kept  alive  a  seme  of  neigbbour- 
huod  and  hostility  which  is  active  siill  beneath  all  the  Italian 
palriolism.  The  Regions  were  a  survival  of  tbe  Plebs  Romana  ^ 
ever  at  odds  wjib  Senate,  Emperor,  Pope,  and  a  menace  to  any 
Government,  because  ih^  very  loi)  hrooghi  them  forth,  and  nci 
jegislalioQ  could  do  away  wjih  their  aboriginal  ^erccness. 

*  On^guiurius,  iv,  Fart  11,  5£I,  011.:^^.  t  HKd^  541. 
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On  Ihis  •ubjecl  Mr.  Crawfortl  wrilca  eloquently  ; — 

*  Wiltout  tie  Itogiima/  to  ttlls  ub,  '  iha  etrugglo*  of  tbe  Bsrona 
n'Qnld  probably  bnve  destroyrd  Home  allpgether;  nine  out  of  Ih© 
tventr-fonr  Pupee  «ho  roign^d  in  tbe  teQlb  c^utnrj  vi>Dld  not  bava 
Wn  mnrdcrod  and  otfaoririse  done  to  dc&tb  ;  Pctot  tbc  Prefect  could 
iii>t  htkjo  drtfgod  Pojie  Jobn  XIIT  a  piiHOEter  Llirou^b  ihe  BtrcvU; 
Btefuiiebubi  ciiaM  iieTer  bave  tefr<ir-iMii)  the  BaroiiH  and  h&lf 
destroyed  their  cwtJee  in  a  ^etk  ;  Kienzi  oould  Dot  have  mada  bim- 
ee)f  DiijUlor;  Lndovko  Mi^iorbli  coiild  not  Iibtq  xnardorcd  tbe 
eloTeu  caiibiias  of  HfgiiJne  ia  bia  boueo  aud  throwu  ibeir  bojjts 
to  tbo  jieii]»Io  from  tbo  windowti,  for  ^biob  G[ova.iiiii  Culoiioa  drove 
out  ibo  Pope  and  tbe  CardinUa,  ftTid  Eacksd  the  Vnti<:fln ;  in  n  word, 
tie  Btranguet,  w-ilficst,  bio*4iet;t  eoenee  i<f  medisTal  Kome  oould  not 
bare  fout^d  &  plaoe  in  hiatorj,'  * 

According  fo  Lanciani  and  Pmfeisor  MiJrfletin,  Au^uitus 
(lividrd  tbe  cit^  into  fourteen  Regions*  each  Lein^  aubdiridecJ 
into  Viei,  or  parifthet,  varying  in  number  from  aeT^n  to  a^vetity- 
cigbt.  Tbere  were  two  buodred  and  aJity-five  Vici  in  all. 
Each  Virui  formed  a  religioua  body  witb  iia  a/ficula  Larium  or 
Compitalii ;  an<l  tbey  were  presided  over  by  Mngistri  Vicorum, 
ibe  lowest  in  rank  of  tbe  Roman  magiirratea.  The  first  Region 
was  I'oria  Capcna,  citending  pcrbnpi  as  far  &*  tbe  later  Wall 
of  AuTflian;  the  fourteenth  was  Tranaiibenna — Trastpvere- — 
which  contained  tbe  largest  nuDiber  of  pariBtieB,  and  took  in  the 
whole  city  acroHs  tbe  river,  wilb  tbe  JaDiculunif  ibc  Vatican, 
and  tbe  Uland  of  the  Tiber "f 

Tbls  number  oi  foui^Leen  bas  Taned  a  little  at  different 
epochs  ;  nor  do  the  modf^rn  Rioni  eorrespond  to  tbe  ancient, 
«ince  fire,  at  least,  of  ibem  cover  (be  Holitudcs  on  whicb 
Imperial  Rome  displayed  Its  magnificence,  while  ibe  Campos 
Martius,  wbicbf  in  Plinr's  time,  was  laid  out  symmetricalW 
with  great  open  spaces  and  fine  monuments,  afteTfranU  became 
the  most  thickly  popalated  quarter  of  Rome.  The  first  of  the 
new  Regions  la  ^  Monti/  or  tbe  Hills ;  it  includes  tbe  Qoirinal, 
£aquLHne,  and  Cirlian  ;  it  ia  by  far  tbe  largest  o(  all  tbe 
diiirJcL^;  and  before  1370  much  of  It  was  'either  fallow  land 
or  ploughed  fields,  or  cultivated  vineyards^  out  of  which  huge 
masaea  of  ruin  rose  here  and  ibere  in  brown  ouUine  again$t  tbe 
distant  mouninini,  in  the  midst  of  wbirb  towered  the  enormous 
Basilica*  oi  Santa  l^1^^ia  Maggiore  and  St.  John  Lateran/t 
Trastevere  and  the  Borgo  closed  the  list  ;  and  as  these  were 
always  Guetf  or  Papal  in  tbeir  sentiments,  to  Mttnti^  down  to 
the  fall  nf  the  Temporal  Power,  waaGblbelllne— In  other  words) 
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as  rebellious  as  it  Jarecl  tu  be  under  mllilarji  occupatioa  and  a 
system  of  Gipionage.  During  centurlei  there  were  pitched 
balllej  between  these  two  Regions,  fought  with  >Un^&  and 
stonea  on  th^  d^tert  of  the  Forum,  or  aum^lim^a  in  front  of 
DioctetiftD^fl  Batbv,  while  sympathetic  thousaads  cheered  the 
combatants. 

The  CapLain  o\  Monti  w&i  Prior,  chief  captain,  and  a  great 
power  in  the  city;  the  principal  thurch  of  Monti  held  pre- 
eminence above  St.  Peter**  ;  and  the  LjLteran  Basilica  is  atyipd 
to  this  day  '  Mater  et  caput  omnium  eccleslarum/  H^nce  the 
splendid  pageants,  often  interrnpled  with  bloodshed  and 
tumult,  wbich  accompanied  the  Pope  when  he  rode  along  ibe 
Via  Sacra  and  under  the  old  triumphal  arches  to  take  posiea- 
sion  of  his  cathedral.  Bat  he  did  not,  until  the  peaceful  days 
of  Sixtus  V,  venture  to  reside  far  within  %a  turbulent  a  city. 
His  palare,  the  Vatican,  rose  nn  the  utmost  edge  of  Rome-  [t 
was  liable  to  incrur^JociB  from  Lhe  sea,  while  protected  ag^ainiE 
the  Barons  ;  and  the  Leonine  City  it  at  once  a  memorial  of  the 
Saracens  nho  plundeied  St.  Peter*s  shrine,  and  of  the  Pope  wbn 
in  855  planted  walls  and  towers  in  its  defence. 

The  second  Region,  Trevi,  or  *  the  croM-roads,'  held  within 
it  the  proud  and  warlike  house  of  Colonna,  hillmen  from 
towards  Palestrina,  descendants,  it  ii  thought,  of  the  Counts  of 
Tuiculum,  who  in  their  pdniy  daya  occupied  Rome  by  a  chain 
oi  toners  and  fortihcationa  from  tbeQuirinal  to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  That  superb  edifice,  which  duubtless  provoked 
Hadrian  to  Ect  up  a  rival  beyond  the  river,  in  bis  gi^^tic  tomb, 
has  been  a  castle  and  a  theatre,  and  was  till  lately  a  circu».  The 
Church  of  the  Apostles  calla  up  the  remembrance  of  Stephen 
Culonna — Petrarch's  idol — huw  he  aided  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  how  Boniface  VUl  drore  hioi  out  of  Rome  with  his  kith 
and  kin,  pulled  their  dwelling  to  the  ground,  and  made  a 
fallow  Aeld  of  Paleitrina.  Then  at  Auagni  the  Pope  himself 
wru  sciEcd  by  Sciarra  and  No^arct,  treated  despitefully,  and 
killed  by  his  own  indignation.  A  liner  memory  rs  Vittnria 
Colonna,  whom  Michael  Angalo  has  im  mortal iscd  in  sonneta 
as  great  as  hJs  sculpture  and  mure  sympathetic  with  modern 
feeling.  Here,  also,  in  the  Palace  gardens,  stood  Aurelian's 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  And  in  the  same  Region  ia  the  Quitinal, 
where  so  many  Popes  have  been  proclaimed,  and  where  the 
Italian  tricolour  Hoata  above  their  historic  balcony.  Thus  far 
tbe  Ohlbelline  house  has  triumphed. 

Colonna  ia  still  the  name  that  pursuea  as  in  the  Third 
Region,  which  might  once  have  been  distlngtiiibed  aa 
*  Carnival,'    for  along  it  runs  the  ancient   Via   Lati,   now   the 
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CoTMi.  It  wa*  the  icene  of  those  grotesque,  amusing,  and 
alterlj  vaaUhed  Saturnalia,  in  which  people  uf  ibc  South  found 
an  enjoyment  noE  easy  for  ua  iDciancholy  Northerng  io  enter 
intot  bul  which  Mr,  Crnvrforilf  nho  saw  the  Jast  of  Lhtm, 
dcacrlbps  very  prettily.  We  pBss  by  Ciimpo  MaTzo,  th« 
GanicDS  of  Lucullufl,  and  the  scene  ot  MeBsalina'i  riccutioa  ; 
and  we  arrive  within  ^  Ponte,'  the  diitricr  of  the  TrinoiphaJ 
Bridge  ;  ^  Parione,'  which  iaclndci  the  Pinzzn  Navona^  formerlj 
Diiniiuan'a  race-course;  and  'Regola/  which  is,  being  iaier- 
pretcJ,  '  Atcnula,'  tho  fine  sand  of  the  Tilier^  to  which  thU  part 
gtiea  down.  In  iheae  three  Hegliins  the  Oriinl  were  encamped, 
reaiing  on  fortified  poKts  like  FVlunie  Giordano,  Tor  Millinaf 
Tor   SanguigDB,    and    the    now    demolished    Turre    di    Nona. 

Mmpossible,  say  antiQuarles,  lo  Teckon  the  number  of  th«H 
lowers  ia  Rome.  Hul  if,  according  to  the  cscimate  of  the 
MiTahilia/  the  city  walla  boasted  ibree  hundred  and  sixty,  we 
kar  perhaps  conclude  witb  Grcgorovins  that  the  astonishing 
gure  of  [line  hundred  nr  even  a  thousand  does  nnt  shoot 
beyond  the  mark.*  Municipal  freedooi  and  civic  warfare 
looked  to  them  as  places  of  assault  or  refuge.  Ttiey  aervecj  tu 
daunt  the  Emperors;  and  in  one  or  other  of  them  the  Popes 
hid  them  selves  from  the  fury  raging  outside.  The  1  orgeat 
appears  to  have  been  the  Tor  de'  Conti  ;  but  Ehe  most  aingular 
in  its  day  was  undoubtedly  the  Turris  (JartuUria — the  Record 
Tower — within  which  the  Frangtpani  lorded  it  over  the 
Palatine  and  gave  shelter  to  Gregory  VII. t 
^^L  The  Orfiini  were  Papal  ;  they  held  this  (^uaricT,  with  Sant' 
^^^ngelo,  the  Borgo^  and  tbe  Capitol,  against  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg an  1312,  while  the  Colonna,  lighting  on  Lcbalf  of  the 
Emperor,  whom  they  hod  deterinioed  to  crown  in  St,  Peter\ 
were  masters  of  all  Riitne  behind  the  Pantheon  and  Santa 
Sabina,  From  \Lay  7th  till  June  29th  the  contest  raged  ;  but 
it  was  a  drawn  bartic  [  neither  party  could  ouat  it*  opponents 
from  positions  to  stmngly  built  and  maintained  wlih  reckless 
ferocity.  In  the  roUowiii^  year  Rienz^i  wna  born-  He  belongs 
lo  Regola,  which  is  UfXt  to  Parhme,  d«Bcribe*l  by  Mr.  Crawford 
as  '  the  heart  of  Alccliceval  Rome,  the  very  centre  of  that  black 
cloud  of  mystery  which  hangs  over  tbe  city  of  the  Miildle  Age.' 
hen  the  list  of  the  tribunes  law  the  light  near  tbe  little 
urch  of  Sant*  Angelo  In  the  Fish  Market — where  »ime 
remains  of  the  vast  Portico  of  Ootavia  may  itlll  be  found — the 
^liddle  Age  was  passing  away.  His  friend  and  admirer,  Petrarch, 
ia  aot  unjustly  termed  ihe  tirat  of  tbe  moderns  ;   Tor  his  love  of 
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kbfiqdj^ir»  an  entbmium  nbich  led  on  to  clusic  scbolftrfhip 
&nd  muit  hbve  breathed  Hie  once  more  into  ihe  itod^  ofAnoirnl 
hit*  But  Hienzi  wu  mediECv-al  in  b»  mritic  dreams,  hU 
filtai^hinent  to  s^mboli  and  devices,  hia  ma8i|uefaiJiD^. 
hit  (iLLVBlrieB,  and  hia  want  ni  balance. 

'  '  On  thp  iitlipr  hand,  tie  wna  versed  in  Livy,  Seneca,  and  CiceW, 
ki  well  OB  in  the  Latin  poets.  He  laJked  tbeir  ima^ry  attd 
tbecoric.  He  eijdainni  witb  Aome  odd  mislatei  ihc  Lf  e  Regik 
of  VespMiin.  He  appealed  tt>  the  ^  popolani ' ;  declared  fdt 
ttie  reatoration  of  tbc  '  Good  Eitale  '  ;  called  him*e|f  bj  a  ticv 
ftnd  prophetic  name^  the  'lorer  of  Iialj '  ;  and  broke  with 
Dantc^s  cohcf'pticjn  of  a  HoTr  Roman  blinpLre.  Wbcn  be  bad 
wen  bi<  singular  irinmph,  and  was  hailed  as  the  Liberator  of 
Rome,  he  eiborted  tbe  cities  of  the  PeniQEulA  to  form  k 
L'onretleration  and  strike  for  freedom.  Tbeiv  wal  Cu  fa^  k  - 
general  I'arliament  for  tbe  Roman  prorince,  and  a  national  One  I 
lor  the  *  whole  of  sacred  Italy/*  Hi»  oew  miUtla  displayed 
lh«  bannerv  of  the  Regions.  He  abolished  the  title  cf 
'  Domiaus  * ;  swept  kw*/  ibe  palisade  entrrncbments  with 
which  the  noblei  lorroandefl  their  dweliiogs;  threw  a  Colonna 
inio  prison;  executed  au  Orsini ;  and,  says  Gregorovios, 
*oflereit  ai  Roman  Tribune  to  tbe  Iialiaai  thai  talvation  which 
ihc  GhibelTines  had  nought  in  vrid  from  the  German  Emperor, 
the  Gnelfi  in  vaia  from  tbe  Pope,  Another  idea  now  sprang 
T<t  life,  that  of  a  eonfedermtion  of  Italy  under  the  guidance  of 
Rome.'t  The  Dictator,  by  an  edict  of  Augu»i  l>t,  1347 — tbe 
4|av  wbifn  he  assumed  knigtiiU"  bonoon  in  the  Laieran^ 
bc-ati>wnl  on  Itahnns  at  largtv  ibe  Roman  citicFOsbip,  All  this 
«ai  ftublime,  fflncilul,  and  jiattly  insane  ;  but  bis  conntrimen, 
&*  Villani  tettifies^the  citjiens  ot  Florence,  Perugia,  Sicnar 
•ud  othrr  munkipal  tonus — were  already  coavincrd  that  their 
frmloin  and  Iratichitri  had  ei>Tne  down  to  them  from  the  old 
Roman  feoplr.  bef«>rc  any  Teuti>n  had  crotsed  ihe  Alps;  and 
Rienai's  dream  was  in  their  pyrs  authentic  history. 

Thim,  ivTiftiiils,  is  ihi'  mo<tpni  Italian  program  me  ;  not  the 
(tbiWIIine  idral  i^f  Omilr.  ti  is  still  fanber  remofed  frx>m  the 
a.lniusian  of  a  tem|i.^ral  p**wrr  in  (he  Popes  nhtch  shoold  be 
ini-^^ntutrnt  with  Heme's  »ativr  suprt-macT  orcr  (he  PeoinsiiU 
as  well  as  within  brr  own  Uinlen.  Rieitai  A>llowird  vp  hi* 
dreamt  «ith  actixtns;  ami  liVtiAoe,  rather  than  his  couran  or 
akUI.  farnuTinir  bim»  it  was  idlitafd  this  airan^e  character,  half 
fMiiu  and  half  charUuii,  to  urike  a  blow  which  p^t  aa  cod 
to  thm  Ikrwks  n*ttTp*lions.     Th^  Tob^nna  had  unlinl  wUh  the 
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itai;  d  bnlllc  v^a  fi>aght   anU   \a%t   by  tbcm  Ufider  vbamefut 
circuinatruicefl  uuuiJe  lUe  Porta  Sun  Lvreu£«f  ;  anif  — 

'tbo  D*ltsd  bodies  of  nritra  th&n   aighljr  ^rekt  miblnit.  fopiuerl/  tho 

oppKflflora  of  tho  poople,  wero  eipooed  until  afleruouu  to  tha 

triM^ioan  iusaltfl  of  the  luob.     Tbia,'  outitimio^  Grogufuriuo,  *is  tbo 

d^j  of  tbe  Fftbii  iu  the  hialorj  of  the  cino  aobilitjr  of   tt) 

[iddla  Agflfl.     Tiiay  never  recovoreil :  ftml  tbe  pover  of  the  great 

imiliflit,  wha  b&d  bo  laag  rulai  the  ft'jpQblic,  was  briilcoQ  for  &var 

Ri^nzi   periih^,  i^tco  yean  later,  alfnoit  on  tbe  Bpot  inhere 
Mwrius  Graccbua  [aid  doirn  bit  life'— be  too,  on  bcbalf  of  tbe 
*  Goiwl  E«t%(p.'     By  nnler  of  the  Cnlonrw,  hi*  hnrly  ivu  ddiveiied 
to  tb«  J<;w3t  *rbf)  burnt  iu  tb*^  tbird  djiy^  on  a  heap  of  Lbutlea, 
tbe  Auguitaa    Mnufli^lpum.)'      hlifl   aahei    were   tcaitered,  lik^ 
}oie  of  hii  predece&ior,  ATnt>iit   of   Bmcia.     Bat  he  twninint 
mo»t  faicinating  ai  naiire  Rmnana  that  btt  century  brought 
-a  madman,  \{  Dot  from   the  firat,  yet  when  lucceii  had 
ormcd  bit  earlier  u nderlak in ^h;  and  a  rbcLorician  who  aicended 
larg«  though  ditlant  concepliona,  beyind   bi>  time,  vbtle  in 
■  tDUcb  he  WB4  the  i-ictun  uf  its  fftntaittc  deluiions.      VVa»  be  *  a 
bcrr],  a  tool,  a  Cbriitian   knigbr,  a  JrLinkea   devpot,   a   philo- 
sophic PaigJin'?     He  may   haver  been  all   these  tfiin^s,  at  Mr 
^JUra»ford  judgn;   and  yet   be  was  >£imBtbing  mc»re :   a.  spark, 
^^be   will  say t  from   the  ^prophetic  aoul  dreaming  on  thinga  to 
^Toro^,'  which   looked  oat    Intci    the    fulure   and    sav    an    inde- 
pendent   Italy,  a    renovated    Church,  the  Germani   no   lon^r 
irainpltng  under  tbeir  bt>rftea^   hnofi  the  garden  of  the   world. 
He  had  been  admitted  for  a  moment  into  the  aeeret  of  the  age*. 
On  the  dividing  lins  of  two  civilisations  be  stands  up  viiiblcf 
aa  enigmatic  Agure,  bidding  farewell  to  tbe  centuries   behind, 
■alntiog  from    afar  those  which   adrance    to   meet   him.     The 
right  word  fur  him  :«  tragUeo median.     But  when  ne  hare  raid 
so  mncb,  it  is  the  tragedy,  with  ill  outlook  on   lo-morrowi  that 
stays  in  our  remembranre. 

The  Popes  had  come  back  from  Avignon  to  a  city  which  lay 
In  ruius.  At  a  critical  hour  duilng  the  Great  Si^bism,  in  1379^ 
^the  Rimana,  who  sided  with  their  Italian  Pootiif,  Urban  VI, 
^^esjegej  anil  [i>ok  Saat'  A ngelo, destroyed  Lbe  Miosoleuui  ilo«n 
^Hb  tbe  central  pirt  which  encloiei  the  vault,  and  wiiuLd  have 
^Hcattcrcd  its  blocks  of  peperino  could  they  have  found  a  method 
^^f  tuhitijing  them.J  In  1404  Innocent  VII  found  iFie  rity  abut 
against  him.      He  was  master  only  of  the  Castle  ami  the  Vatican  ; 
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hli  subjectE  (Icmanded  tbat  he  shouM  renounce  ihe  temporal 
poiver  ;  ami  Laflielau*  of  NapleE,  under  pretence  of  reconciling 
both  partiefl,  cotiirjvfd  to  give  back  to  ihe  *  Ten/  wbo  govcroed 
in  ihe  CapiEol,  thai  fr^pitoiri  which  hnfl  be^n  lost  under  R'jnifacf> 
IX.  Hut  when  Marlin  V  entered  Kome  on  MicLaelmos  Du^, 
1420,  the  Rppiililic^  which  had  struggled  %a  long  lo  mike  of  the 
Eternal  Cit^  il  cotnmutiitv  at  oneo  sovereign  nnd  *eir-g"vcrnod, 
like  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  Lombard  free  towns,  was  breatbing  ■ 
itB  last.  *  Rome  waa  ctimmaDdcd/  aaja  Gibbon, '  by  an  impreg-  I 
Bal>le  citadel  ;  the  use  of  cannon  is  a  poirerful  engine  againflt 
popular  (editions;  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  inl'antry  »»* 
enliated  under  itc  hnnnera  of  the  Fope  .  .  ,  and  from  tbe  ciLtenl 
->f  bis  domain  he  could  bring  doirn  on  a  rebeUiouK  city  an  armj 
of  hostile  neighbours  and  Jo^&l  subjects/'  Henceforth  his 
dominion  nas  thar  of  a  master;  and  the  greatest  nobles  wertr 
his  nephews,  whom  be  raited  from  obvcuritj  to  wealth  and 
splend*>ur,  and  (vh^ise  palaees,  Doria^  Farnese,  Corsini,  Byrghese, 
or  KoBpigliosi,  lent  llieir  names  to  adorn  the  Regions  over 
which  they  towered. 

More    than    one    Pope   bai3    reitored    the    Lalerati    Church, 
desolated    by    firesj   aie^e^,    eartbqjFikes,    and    thunder-storms. 
Nicholas  V,  and  mnny   of  his   succeBsortj  heaped   together   ihe    _ 
buge  pile  of  the  Vatican,  with  irs  seven  itlviAinna.     St.  Peter^s   ■ 
was  more  rhan  a  hundred  years  in  building,  if  \i  can   be  said   ^ 
ever  to   have  attiiLaed  completion,     Si^tus  V   ii   ibe  Augustus 
ivbo  laid  out  Home  as  if  appeared  from  the  third  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  to  nhoui  the  same   period  ot   tbc  nineteenth   century. 
The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  occupied  or  divided  the  Region  of 
the  Figna,  in  which  stand   the  Pantheon,  the  Roman  College, 
and  Santa  Maria  supra  Minerva.      Under  a  disguised   name,  as 
Campitelli,  the  Capitol  itsell'  furnished  a  residence  to  the  single      ■ 
Senator  and  three  Conservators  who  were  ail  that  now  remained     f 
of  tbe   Senatus   Popiiluhque  Romaaua.     Ami   in  1580  Gregory 
XMI  codiRctl   the  ancti^nl  statutes,  in   accordance   wilb   which 
the  city  was  henceforth  to  be  ^[werned.     *  The  pc»Ucy   of  the 
Ctrsars  ' — once  more  to  quote  Gibbon — ■*  has   been  repealed  by 
the  Popes  ;   and  the   Bishop  of  Rome  affected  to  maintain   the     ■ 
form  of  a  Republic,  while  he  reigned  with  the  ah<olai9  powers     ^ 
M  a  tetiLporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  monarch/     In  the  eighleenlh 
century,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  Revolution  which   was  destined  to 
lead   two  Popes  captive  and   &wcep  into  limbo  the  very  name 
of  the   Roman    Empire,   the  tame   philosophic  ohs^rver  could 
write:    ^If   we   calmly   weigh   tbe    merits    and    defects   of    tbe 
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^ccle^ioAiical  ^orerTtment,  it  may  be  prAiaed  in  Ufl  present  itate 
as    ft    miltl,    deceat,    and    Iranquil     system,    exempt    frnin    tbe 
^  dangers    of  a   tDinoriiT,  the  lallies  of  youtb,  the  expeatcf  of 
^tefuur;,  and  the  caJamitica  of  war/  ' 

^B     Rome,  daring  ibe   long  inlerlud«   which   fills  up   ibe   later 

^beTcnlcenth  century  and  all  tbc  cigblecntbf  had,  on  the  surface, 

^■changed    from    a    city   of   blood   and   nirnance   to  an   oppn-nir 

^pAfafvitLg-rooQit  rrequented  by  artiAta  and  by  noblemen  making  ibe 

^aod  tout.     Tbe  Vi)ia  Medici   brings  bairk  ittm^  iUy>  whb  ita 

ganlen-walks  and  fine  over-archiog  trees,  a  cnmpany  of  foreign 

students  or  pilgrims  to  the  picture  galleries  moving  abaui  in  its 

h&lls.      Baraceoni   ipealcs    nf   tbe    warld    which    used    to   meet 

there — -a    gay    and    indolent    people,    delicately    occupied    in 

:ing  the  enmic  itage;  he  regrets,  says  Mr,  Crawford,  *  the 

[iMeO   chairs,  the    buge    built-up   wigs,  ibe   jmall-«worU   of  the 

carsljer*    servente,"    and    the    abl)e*s   flilk   mantle,  the   semi- 

latonic  friendshipSf  the  jeats   borrowed   trom  Goldoni  .  .  .  the 

[change  of   compliments    and    madrigals  and   epigrams,  and 

i\\  the  brilliant  powdered  train.' f     \i  was  Venice  in  Kome,  or 

Home  a  la  Pompadour,  not  the   LerribEe  tragic  city  which  bad 

■een  within  ii&elf  all  tbe  sorrows  of  the  ages  and  the  nations. 

But  wben  Gibbon  piai^ed  iLe  tranc;uiliity,  the  hifur  of  reviflntioa 

was  mounting  !o  the  Capitol.     Perbaj^fl  in  MadHme  de  StaeTs 

'  (Joiinae  *  we  get  the  liveliest  picture  ol  a  dilettante  Fetrarcbaa 

society,  whirh  was  in  love  with  decatieni  art,  and  which  practised 

«  style  no  leu  flurJd  than  friv'uloua,  though  Aometime?  quickened 

by  salliet  of  i^nssinn.      However,  the  drop   scene   was  alteady 

loosened  ;  as   it   rattled  dovrot  tbe  leisured   eighteenth  century 

made  its  eilt  to  iLe  siiund  of  Bi^naparteA  artillery. 

From   the  new   l^mpire,  from   the  Code  Napoleon,  from  the 

awakening    of    national    sentiment,    from    ihe    lule    of   Prince 

iugene  at  Milan,  the  Papat  Government  now  took   its  deadly 

Lurt>     Tbe  Ghibelline  idea  revived,  but  in  a  form  which  bad 

nothing   Teuton   or   Trantalpine.       Bishops   in   Gertnany  laid 

down    their   sceptres;    the   modern  State    swallowed    up    their 

lands  and  cities;  the  Pope  alone  survived  as  a  temporal  prince. 

How  long?   was  Ibc  quFstion.     Attacked   but  not  overthrown, 

his  power  lasted  down  to  1^48  in  presence  of  the  old  Republican 

dreams,  which  saw  in  Rome  a  separate  and  Bovercign  communily. 

.Had   no  alternative   to   those   dreams   appeared,   he  might   be 

rigiung    still.      But  the  philosopher  and  statesman,  Gioberti, 

id,   in    bis  '  Risorgimento,*  raised    the   x^Ty^   famous  on  many 

itfle-fieldf,  of  *Savoja';  he  pointed  to  the  heroic  house,  not 
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perhaps  liallan,  jet  alwavs  patriotic,  wliicli  had  ffefrndefl  tbe 
AJpi  and  drawn  \\%  iwonl  againit  th«  Auafnani  with  uncon- 
qaerable  cliivalrv.  Tbc  idcti  that  had  floairU  befurp  HirnErs 
iinaginarior!  was  (iieil  in  a  definite  and  takiog  tbape,  jrndera 
or  coDititutinnal,  but  all  tbe  more  attractive  l.j  men  who  were 
tick  of  the  pait,  who  d«testpd  tbe  Middle  Agpt^  and  wbo  were 
indignant  al  the  tbou^bt  of  Italj  as  having  been  ton  long  a 
muceuTH^  &  picli]n>'gallerj',  and  an  operatic  stfigp.  Preedoin, 
which  tbo  Knmana  aspired  nfler.  was  furelv  iifentiral  wttb 
prngrpBw,  the  aim  nf  Italians  in  l^inliardj,  Piefimfint,  and  the 
Duchies,  if  n^fl  in  Naplcji  or  Sicily.  The  odrentun?  was 
begun  ;  a  ]»a^e  of  rxtraordinarv  holdnesK  in  design  and  cidour- 
irg  vaa  added  io  the  ancient  rhronicIe«,  Guelf  and  GbibeMine, 
it  migbt  be  said  after  1870,  \ioA  j^irldcd  at  last  to  the  Genias 
of  Rom*, 

Public  tragedtei  and  sword-plaj  without  end  traverse  tbe 
Middle  Ages  of  Ritme^  leaving  everywhere  a  blood'fttained 
fooUEep.  Bitt  from  Clement  VII,  after  the  Cnnslable  de 
Bourhon  tofik  the  city  in  15ST,  we  TgITow  through  its  palare* 
and  streets  the  tragedicB  ol  bouscbolds:  Vittoria  Accoramboni 
and  the  Ors'ini,  Cardinal  CarafTa  and  his  accomplices, 
Aleftandro  and  Piero  Mattel,  Beatrice  Cencf,  and  so  maay 
others,  whose  story  is  the  wildest  tiisne  of  jealousy,  rcTenge, 
avarice,  murder — of  crime  associated  with  fne  manners  and 
the  higbrit  dignifies.  Sucb  talcs  were  ihe  scandal  of  Lngliab 
traveller!,  the  quarry  of  the  Fnglisb  plajwrijflii  under  E^jiabetb 
and  James.  Tbej  dlirred  the  curiosity  of  Montaig-ne;  Ihej 
provoked  in  Voltnire  the  peisimism  which  ejthjiles  from 
^  Candide/  One  might  imagine  a  breath  of  old  Rome,  a  mond 
tnalariB,  coming  up  out  at  the  ruins  of  those  grim  palaces 
where  the  Ca?sarft  tortured  their  victims,  or  from  the  amphi- 
theatres which  degraded  sport  into  a  thirst  for  human  Buffering 
beheld  at  ease.  Forum,  Palaitne,  Caphol  are  the  Roman 
Bible,  open  at  its  most  suggestive  but  forhiddiag  pages.  It  is 
a  Pagan  eify  which  holds  within  ir,  captive  yet  not  subdued, 
the  CbristiEin  spirit — a  contrast  so  amazing  thai  neither  Tacitus 
nor  Macbiavelli  conid  do  justice  lo  the  pbiloiophy  which  wodM 
exhaust  its  significance.  The  ^imperial  Latin  intellect'  has 
been  ever  joined  with  a  violence  which  afltrcta  us  as  though  it 
were  luperhuman.  And  to  complete  the  parados,  this  Ronae 
has  been  the  world's  law-glrer. 

Sfem,  colossnif  unippnkably  sad  in  her  aspects  to  men  of  the 
Northf  she  has  still  a  charm  that  draws  them,  n4>t  now  in 
the  frafn  of  a  Charles  the  Great  or  a  Barbarosia^  but  with 
undiminished  strength  end   aweetncis.      If  this  charm  could  be 
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T€«o|ve<i  into  Itt  elemcDtfl  porbapa  it  would  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  ool  kjslorj  al<}ne  ;  for  mI  [be  coudiUh  Iravpllera  nbo  vlijl 
tbe  citj  ia  th»e  burrjir>g  ^a.y%  but  f«w  a.re  acquninted  wilt  iu 
cIkaiIc  reminUcencej,  fewer  atili  witb  lb«  confuBcd  Aod  diimnl 
record*  of  iti  Middle  Age,  Nor  ii  it  religion  atooe,  KLoce  it 
was  Felt  bv  Goctbc,  and  even  coaqucrcd  Hawthorne,  vrbose 
'  Transformalion '  ofEen  serveB  as  a  guide-book  lo  pilgrimi 
from  ibc  Stalea.  ll  i>  '»onielbing  vepjf  great  and  bigh* — tbe 
senie  of  bisioij,  religiiin,  nrT,  rornancF,  all  in  one — an  uliI 
world  ^et  visible  Jd  iti  ntonumeatSt  ao  escape  into  dreamlan<i 
Jrom  tbe  fordid  preieDl.  Above  all  it  is  ibe  vague  inAlinciive 
f«eUtig  of  innumerable  generalioni  lummed  up  in  Rome,  their 
Ainbilioni  for  tbifl  world,  their  aspirationi  towards  ibc  ueit^ 
and  all  tbii  eitani  in  cburcbei,  itrt^U,  pnlacrs,  gnnfeni, 
tiitUDphal  arcbea^  mountains  of  crude  brick,  tomb»,  ]>ilJar$, 
gateway*,  wbIIa,  at  every  turnings  and  in  a  «econd  c\iy  under 
grooiui^ — tbat  brat  overpowen  and  then  b^  impereeptjble  degrees- 
fwcinatea  tbe  stranger  now^  aa  it  did  tbe  ambaisadoraof  Pjrrrhus 
•(^me  twent)  'info  ccnturiei  ago,  VI  tbe  past  abidei  in  tbe  present, 
and,  iLS  philoinpberH  tell  us*  ii  its  necessary  condition^  then 
Rome,  above  all  otber  cities,  deserves  to  be  called  tbe  Eternal. 
For  in  its  monumenl*  and  iis  invtiiutioDs  baa  been  realised  tbe 
aiorj*  of  mankind.  Take  it  away  and  history  would  poMess  no 
Dlrei  tbe  nations  no  memories  in  common.  It  is  Greek, 
tiOf  Ktniflcan,  Hebrew,  German,  Gaul,  in  its  origin  or 
iations ;  Italian  also,  in  a  certain  large  Bcnse,  but  still 
more  European — tbe  World-Cilj.  Its  governing  ideas  of 
Republic,  Empire,  Papacy,  bare  by  no  means  run  tbeir  course. 
Regardeil  politically,  it  is  tbe  most  motlern  of  captialH,  as  for 
Christendom  and  eiviliaaUon  it  has  long  been  the  most  ancient ; 
andf  Laving  survived  countless  revolutions,  it  is  at  once  tbe 
tomb  of  antiquity  and  the  living  teacher  of  age  after  age. 
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AeT-  III. — 1.      Goetkes    f^'erke.      HerftUBgegeben    im    Auftrage 

der  Groft«her^ng;iii   Snphi<?  von    SAchien.      Eighlj-four    toIl 

(iacnniplele).      "Weimar;   Bohlen,  1887-99, 
2.   Goethe;  Sein  Lrhm  unii  »eine  Jt'erke.     Von  A.  Daumgartner* 

Second  edition.     Three  vol«,      Freiburg;   Herder,  1885-86- 
3i   Goeffw.     Von  Ricbanl  M.  Meyer.     SecooJ  editioo.      Three 

vols.      Bedia:   Hofmann,  1895. 

4,  Gottfte:  &in  Leben  uad  eetne  JFtrhe.  Von  Albert  Blel- 
■chowsky.     Second  ediuon.      Vol,  I^      Munich:   Beck,  tS99. 

5,  Gcdaakcji  ilber  Goethe.  Von  Viclor  Hehn,  Second  edition. 
Berlin:   Bornir^ger,  18^8. 

€i  Goethe  Reviewed  afler  Si^ty  Veart.  By  J.  R.  S«e]ej, 
London:   Seel**y  and  Ct>,,  1894-. 

7,  ^eta  Studies  in  Literature.  By  Edward  DowJen.  Laudon: 
Kegan  Taul.  1895. 

8,  Essai  mr  Gofithe.     Par  Edouard  Rod,     Parii :  Perrtn,  1898. 

9,  Gctthe  HJid  die  Romanlik^  Britfe  ntU  ErlHater^inffert. 
Herans^gehfn  von  C.  5cbiid<lekopf  und  O.  Wal7eL  Vol,  I, 
Weimar:   Verlag  der  Goetbf-CieicllacbiLrtt  1898. 

NONE  among-  ibe  great  writers  oflbe  world'a  literature  htm 
in  his  rime  been  the  object  of  a  deciicr  reverence,  a  more 
pufiftionale  wor»b]p  thnn  Goethe;   yet  none,  on  the  other   haod^ 
faoi   been   lo  often   iluubted,  so  often   repudiated,  even  held   up 
to  icorn.      His  compatriots  have  lately  celebrated,  wirh   muf^li 
pomp  and  fervour,  ibe  one  hundred  and  firtielh  anniversary  4>f 
hift  birth;  but  in   the  world  outside  Germany   the  ofrcuioii  ha* 
pasted    comparatively    unnoticed.      It    is,    Indeed,   one   of   the 
peculiar  chnracicnsiicfi  of  Goethe^s  genius  that  Inter  ^neratinns 
seem   continually   to   hare  fell  the  necessity  oi   revising  their 
jtidgmenri  of  il.      We    hardly    find   a   Himilar   altitude   towards 
any  other   of  the  world's  greatest  men.     Such  poets  as   Danle 
and  Shakespeare  have,  it  is  (rue,  had  tbelr  perlotli  of  deprccia* 
tion  or  InditTerencer  but  that  was  because  the  critical  theorists 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eigbteeuth  centuries  refused  to  ockuofv--* 
ledge  Ihat  genius  might    be,    in    Schilfer's   phraie,  'naive'  as 
weil  as' sentiment aL*     Once,  bovrever,  sucb  an  esthetic  principle 
wa«  admiited,   the   hierarchy  of  literature  eaiablished   itself  In 
accordance  with   it;   for,   it   is,   after  nU^  theories   rather   ihati 
individual  tastes  which  decide  snch  matters.    Some  of  us  mnderus 
may  turn  from  Homer  or  Dante  to  other  poets  who  appeal  more 
to  us  personallj,  who  have  a  more  Immediate  message  for  us,  but 
we  do  not  think  of  questioning  their  greatness.      With  Goethe, 
however.  It  seems   otherwise;  theoretical  objections  to  a  hi^h 
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€>limst«  Af  hU  ^[f^nius  [here  are  ii4>ne,  ani  yet,  again  and  again 
throughout  the  century,  thinking  men  have  felt  the  nercMitj 
of  puttEDg  to  themielvet  the  qut^Tptioni,  '  Was  Goethe  really  to 
grerit  ?  1»  he  fltill  great?  And,  it  so,  wherein  consiila  hi* 
peculiar  ^eatncBB?*  A  glance  ca«t  over  the  v&st  liljrary  of 
literature  which,  in  the  course  of  the  latt  tixty  yeara^  hai 
sprung  up  round  Goethe's  work  and  persunality  w\\[  show 
example  after  example  of  luch  re-eat i mat tnn«.  Similarly,  in  the 
life  of  cTcry  individual  ttho  hu  once  fallen  under  Goethe's 
■pell  there  comes  a  daj  when  he  says  to  himselT,  *  Is  Goethe 
really  all  to  me  that  L  have  belieFed  him  to  he,  or  am  L  Caking 
his  greatness  on  trust?' 

Amongst  ourselves,  for  instance,  the  late  Sir  John  Se«ley  felt 
'that  tile  time  is  come  to  revise  altogether  the  estimate  of  Goethe 
which  we  have  received  from  the  last  generation/  and  the 
Tolamo  of  suggestive  essays  collected  under  the  tide  'Goethe 
Reviewed  after  Sixty  Vear*'  may  he  taken  at  his  own  eon- 
trihution  to  such  a  revision.  Sir  John  Seeley  made  no  claim 
to  be  a  specialist  in  the  subject:  while  bis  admiration  for 
Goethe  i»  great  and  frnnhly  ejiprcssed,  he  regard*  Goethe  as  a 
philosopher  rather  than  a  pjet,  as  the  creator  of  a  theury  of  life 
rather  than  as  a  supreme  literary  artist;  but  the  book  is  a  good 
example  of  the  attitude  of  the  cultured  Englishman  of  our  time 
towanJs  Germany's  greatest  pcjet.  To  take  another  case,  ii  i« 
not  rery  long  since  Professor  Dowden  alarmed  the  faitbful  bj 
asftURiing  tbe  r6l«  oS  *  Devil's  Advocate '  against  Goethe,  Hi> 
article,  *The  Case  against  Goclhc/  was  another  example  ol  the 
ipieationing  altitude  i>f  the  present  generation-  Professi>r  Dowden 
approached  the  subject  from  an  unusual  side;  he  hoped  to 
stimulate  a  revision  of  current  opinions  by  planing  himself  in 
the  posiEioD  of  an  adversary.  'Let  us/  he  said,  *  promote  the 
faith  with  the  aggressive  zeal  of  scepticism,  and  Gi>ethe  will 
acknowledge  us  aa  friends  from  whom  he  need  not  desire  to  be 
saved.' 

The  most  notable  attempt,  however,  at  what  might  be  called, 
in  Nietische"a  phrase,  an  Umwertun^  der  GoeihfMhen  fVerte^  it 
M.  (idouard  Rod's  '  Esiai  sur  Goethe/  M.  Rod  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Utile  hand  of  French  cosmopolites 
who,  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes/  have  fought 
so  effectually  against  the  intellectual  exclusiveness  iif  their 
nation;  moreover^  his  years  of  academic  apprenticeship  in  the 
University  of  Geneva  bnught  him  into  more  intimate  touch 
with  Mes  Hti^ratorei  du  .\ord'  than  is  usual  among  French 
critics.  M.  Rrxl's  study  of  Goethe  has  evidently  sprung  from 
motive*   similar  to  those  vrhich    prompted    Sir  John    Seelej's 
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b<iot( :  bi£  nlij^ct  ha«  been  to  bring  order  and  d«arn?>i  irUo  bit 
own  convicli">n». 

'  It  LftH  seemed  to  n^'  Le  eays^ '  tliat  tbe  moment  hoe  come  nhea 
Wf^  meat  rc-re^ii  the  cliief  utorkfl  af  Giwthe  nith  the  aid  of  tt« 
princi|^iil  dticuiaeiita  wLioli  ^luuidute  thi  m,  Tc-read  tL«m  in  $,  epirit  i>f 
□nticiBm,  that  ih  to  buj,  uiih  an  muck  freedom  flh  poebiblo  from  tbe 
JDiJgnieaU  that  liave  nlnady  been  [loeaod  upon  ibem.  Wq  muiX 
nDdeTHtand  ihoir  ei^iGcatice  fur  tbeir  anthor  and  for  ditrselves;  vf 
zniiflt  efctimiilc  llieir  imprtarioe  fi>r  the  literature  wbiob  follonF^ 
tbem.  .  .  If  Ibo  tipreBBion  were  not  proauinpliicUB,  we  ehonld  fi»j 
ibat  we  propose  t^i  rt^ojiun  tbe  cuse  itf  tbe  great  Qiiethe,  i^iibotit— 
DBcd  it  be  eaid  ? — imagimng  that  onr  jni^ginent  will  be  GilaU  bit 
merdj  PcdeaTonriiig  to  brirg  it  into  barmony  with  tbe  epiiit  thtt 
inapitee  bia  worka/ 


,    M.  Kod'a    b^ok,    in     ipiEe    of    ita 
sbawB   rather    ibe    llmilatiuna    of   tbv 


^ 
I 


To    be    frant,    bowevor 
prnmiiiDg    programme, 

French  mind  wilb  regard  \o  the  etprit  aliemcnd  tban  tbe 
liuiitatiuos  uf  Gi'rzIjp.  Mucb  that  M.  Rod  berc  puta  furwatd 
]■  not  new-  Blill  Trnre  is  merely  beating  the  air.  To  begin 
with,  M.  Hod  will  find  few  to  agree  with  hit  method  of  criticiaa^ 
«fhpn  be  appliei  xn  Goelbe's  work  the  criteria  of  modera 
Tcaliim.  He  dwelli,  tor  exaniplp,  with  disapproval  upoQ  tbe 
dlKCrepAneies  UptweED  Giielhe'a 'Goelz  vim  Berlii:hitigen  '  and 
the  hialorica]  Goelz  ;  he  cavils  at  *  Werther'  because  it  Ja  not 
inorf?  autobiogTB.phical  ibao  ii  is  ;  he  dismiKiei  ^  Tuaao*  becauM 
it  does  not  give  a  trntbtul  picture  of  the  real  Taaio  aod  tb« 
real  Feirara :  in  shori,  be  reviewi  Goethe's  masterpieces 
'comme  a'iU  Tcnaient  de  parsiire  bier.'  $ueh  a  method  is 
obviously  juit  neither  to  Goethe  nor  to  M^  Hod'a  public. 
What  would  M.  Rod  biinielf  saj  to  a  critic  who  ventured  ta  i 
discuia  Corneilie,  or  Chateau bri and,  or  even  George  Sand,  in  H 
this  spirit  'i  Nor  hat  he  approached  Grwihe  with  that  freedom  ^ 
frotn  bias  wbicb  la  ea&Dntiai  (o  all  sucb  reviiiona.  'Au  court 
de  res  ^tudri/  he  Eajs,  'je  me  luis  i^uelquefois  irrite  ccmtre  cec 
hoDime  dont  la  auperioriie  eut  tant  de  faibJcsiet/  This,  in 
a  word,  seema  to  us  ibe  weak  side  oi  ibe  book  ^  bcblnd  iti 
Brgumenls  there  is  too  often  a  feeling  of  irritation. 

Such  e^Hinples  indicate  to  some  eitent  tbe  attitude  of  foreign 
cricieism  towards  Goethe  at  the  present  lime,  and  They  are 
coTTuboraicd  by  the  comparalive  rarity  witb  which  Goctbc 
is  nowadays  quoted  or  appealed  to  as  an  authority  in  France 
or  England.  Outside  Geimany,  the  world  is  plainly  settling 
down  to  an  opinion  of  the  jxiet  whicli  is  considerably  more 
iober  than  that  of  the  earlier  decades  of  ihia  century.  Not  oolj 
Cariylc  and  Lewei,  but  AJatlhew  Arnold  and  Edmond  Scherer, 
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repr^B^nt  b  itandpnint  with   rp^ard   En   GopiUp  Abioh,  far  belter 

OT  worse,  ne  bave  left  bx^bind  ui.      In  olhcr  Tvordi^  be  Aecma  for 

UA  aJTea<Iy  Eo  have  passed  inlo  ihr  cla»icAl  retirement  of  ibow 

pofCt  anii  thinirrs  ivbose  mesingc  haa  no  lonfr^r  %ny  Immediate 

bearing  on   iniiderti    life.      In   nprinnny,   Lin   the  oiher  hnnd,  a 

directlj   oppoiite   movement   has  set    in    nilbin    recent   yeax9. 

NcK  that  the  dctraclfjr   is  absent  even  thfre ;   indeed,  1j^  far  tbe 

mo«t   formidable  attai^k  upon   Go&tbe*c  fair  name  and  position 

It  coniained  la  a  German  work — ivbich  M,  Rod   liaa  evidentlj- 

honoared  with  a  close  study — the  '  Lifp '  nf  G^ielhe  by  A.  Oaam- 

gvrtner.     This    careful    and   g:enuin«lj  original  trt«>k»  in  which 

a  m^nibpr  of  che  Society  of  Jesui  takf^t  (b«  pan  of  coDniel  rr>r 

ibe  pmaecution,  has  not  only  Ijeneficinllj  alimulared  lb«  atudy 

i>r  Onrthe,  bjt  bns  appreciably  freeil  German   criticism  of  him 

from  iodjseriminate  eulogy. 

The  present  altilade  of  the  Germsni  as  a  nation  towards 
Go^b«  rs  an  element  in  the  ^I'nliitton  of  the  new  Empire  which 
nu  iibiervaut  »tbideDt  can  afTifrd  to  overlook.  At  nci  time:  in 
Ibe  history  of  Germany,  not  even  in  the  wild  yean  of  fermenia- 
tioQ,  when,  with  such  lordly  j^encrosity,  Goethe  Hun^out  master- 
pieces like  *  Goetz  '  snd  *  Werlber  '  into  '  the  seedfield  nf  time,' 
has  ibe  poet  been  held  in  such  high  exteem  by  his  people  as 
belt  to-day  ;  at  no  limi?  haa  he  b(?en  bailed  as  i\\w  greatest 
literary  genini  with  such  accord  as  on  the  hundred  and  fiftietb 
anaiversary  of  his  birth,  the  28th  of  Augu&l  last.  This  Is  a 
fact  nbich  detnandt  a  little  closer  attention  ;  it  is  worth  while 
to  CDC[nirc  what  ground  the  Germans  have  lor  thus  becoming*, 
in  the  mnturiiy  of  their  pnljiical  life,  such  enthusiastic 
•  Goetbeaner,'  Is  it  merely  the  vanity  of  a  prosperous  nation 
which  seeks  an  intellectual  leader  and  a  spiritual  head,  and,  in 
dernult  of  a  Dsntc  or  a  ShakcBpcare,  h^s  deified  Goelbe  ?  Or, 
if  other  and  more  solid  reasons  exist,  are  they  of  a  safficientlj 
Gostno pill i tan  nature  to  justify  us  in  confronting  with  them  the 
indifference  towards  Goelbe  which  other  nations  show  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  queitions  to  the  consideration  of  wbich 
we  propose  to  devote  the  following  pagei.  Without  desiring  to 
sdd  one  more  tti  the  attempts  at  re-^siimnting  or  rehabilitating 
Goethe^  we  shall  be  content  if,  in  some  degree,  we  can  clear  the 
vay  for  such  a  rehabilitation,  by  showing  what  claim  Gnethe  still 
has  upon  tis.  With  the  imposing  celebrations  which  Frankfurt 
orgaaiseil  in  honour  of  the  nnniveriary  fresh  in  our  memoryj 
we  shall  attempt  to  estimate  what  share  Goethe  hai  had  in  the 
tnlt^lleciual  life  of  the  century  that  is  now  rIioul  tii  cloie. 

A  national  HtsraEure  may  be  studied  under  various  aspects, 
and   by   various  methods;  but,  rightly  considered,  it  is  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  ru]1eciii>n  of  works  of  greater  or  lew  worth: 
it  is  alio  the  comiouous  eipresflion  of  a  nation*  artinic 
[FDiperamenEf  ftnil  vi%  hUtory  it  a  procesi  of  organic  evulution. 
From  thb  evolutional  atandpoint — which  need  not,  ai  a  reoem 
French  critic  would  have  ua  believe,  in  oov  waj  condemn 
other  poinla  uf  riew^-cerlain  featuret  in  literature,  hiiherto 
but  liitte  regardeJ,  acquire  a  new  imporUncc.  VVe  are 
obliged  to  consider  what  might  be  called  the  dynamic  elemeac, 
the  motive  force,  in  a  work  of  lilcrature — to  e»Umale  a  book 
or  poem,  not  only  per  sf,  but  alio  with  regard  to  the  influenn 
it  has  exerted  upon  the  literature  of  the  next  age-  It  ift 
plain  that  under  this  aspect  min>  a  writer  of  the  part 
appears  in  a  new  light  Ricbardflon,  for  io*iance,  i» 
'  dj'QamLcally  ^  a  more  important  personage  in  iiuropean 
literature  Iban  Fielding,  Rou>&eau  than  Voltaire,  Herder  than 
Losing;  tbe  'Sentimental  Journey'  i»,  from  thi»  paint  of 
view,  a  more  important  book  than  *Tom  Jnre«/  Lessing'i 
'Emilia  Galolti'  than  bia  *  Minna  von  Barnhelm.'  Even 
com |}a rati vely  ubscure  writers,  like  the  ei^hteenth-cenlurj 
dramalisl  Lillo,  are  found  to  assume  quite  imposing  proportioai 
when  regarded  aa  forces  in  the  literary  evulutii'Q  of  the 
generation  whLeh  came  after  them,  ll  is  Goethes  dynamic 
influence  upou  tbe  uinctecnth  tencurj  that  we  intend  to  keep  ■ 
principally  in  view  in  the  present  article.  I 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  Goethe  applied  himself  to  auch 
varied  forms  of  activity,  and  passed  fhmugb  so  many  ph«seSr 
that  ve  are  confronted  with  not  one  but  many  Goctbea.  There 
IS  the  poet,  tbe  man  of  science,  tbe  critic;  there  is  again  one 
Goethe  who  wrote  '  Wenher/  another  who  wrote  'Tasso,'  and  ■ 
yet  another  who  wn>te  the  '  WestSslliche  Divan  '  and  the  " 
'  Wahlverwandtachaften.'  No  single  definition  could  poatihly 
be  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  these  different  personalities,  and  to 
reduce  our  conception  of  the  loan  to  that  same  unity  which  the 
name  of  Dnnie  or  Shakespeare  calls  up  in  our  oiindfl.  Goethe 
began  life  in  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig  in  the  unadallerated 
ei|cbteenlh-centjry  spirit  of  tbe  Frederician  Age;  he  even  wrote 
a  '  Schjilerspiel/  and  he  turned  out  love  songs  and  anacreontic* 
»s  >ct  untninteU  by  ihi^  'Sturm  und  Drang/  which,  a  Hitle 
later,  swept  acrosa  Gurmany  from  France,  Goethe  not  only 
cawie  into  touch  with  the  teipiig  of  Gollsched,  Gpllert,  and 
Lcssing,  but,  in   hti  earliest  stuilent  daji,  sciually  lived  heart 


and  ioul  in  it.  The  literary  world  which  Frederic  the  GFea^ 
in  his  lamous  traet  on  Gi-rman  Uteraiuie,  held  un  to  the  pity  of 
Europe,    was    also   <;iK^ihe's.      This    i.    worth    emohasiBiog,    for 

ipan  of  ■ 


Europe,    was   oi""  ^-i-t^iues.      i  nis   i>   worth   emphasising,   for 
nothing  briogi   more  vividly  before  us  the  enurmoua  ai 
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the  poet^a  life  than  1o  recall  ibat  the  Hame  Go«the  whn  stooil 
Imic  to  face  with  Napoleon,  the  Goethe  of  the  era  of  «leaiii  and 
ino<Iern  iciezicct  the  Go^lht  vrh»  lireil  through  the  Julv 
Revolmiijp,  began  life  before  (he  Seven  Voar*'  War,  ant\ 
iocurreil  I'^redciic  the  Grcat'i  dijpEcaaurc  for  hia  SmUatioii 
d^ieitable  de  cei  maiiTBiiei  piecea  angloLiei/  *  Goetj;  von 
Bejlicbing«D/ 

To  every  man  of  geniUB  il  is  gTAnted  once  and  once  onTy  to 
be  *  in  the  morement,'  and  to  Goethe  this  crucial  period  came 
lietwe«n  1770  and  1775.  It  was  tbi-  ^^ipat  age  of  *  DeuULhland 
cmergicrend/  as  Goethe  himielf  called  it.  From  the  time 
when  the  younir  Straaeburg  law  student,  druiking  in^plralion  ai 
Herder^i  feet,  burat  into  rapiurea  over  the  Guthie  ipiriluality 
of  the  Stiasiburg  minster,  culogiaed  Roacieau,  and  stood  before 
Shakeipen-re  Mike  cme  born  blind,  on  nliom  a  rnirncte  has  in  n 
single  moment  conferred  the  gift  of  sight' — from  tbis  time 
Liniil  the  end  of  1775],  when  he  exHiangeil  FmnLfart  for 
Weimar  —  Goethe  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  th** 
'Genie/.eLi/  the  moit  famous  man  uf  letters  of  his  day.  As 
the  creator  of  *  Guiftz  von  Berliehingen/  *  Wertlier/  *  Clavigo,' 
and  the  dreamer  of  even  luftLer  dreams,  GotrtLe  was  tht; 
intelleclual  monarch  of  Germany,  as  it  was  never  a^ain  in  his 
Ufrlime  given  to  him  to  be.  Of  this  period  our  re-esumator» 
hare  little  tbai  is  favourable  to  say.  M.  Rod,  judging 
■  G">eti '  and  ^  W  erthcr  *  as  if  ibcy  had  jusl  fippearcd,  finds 
them  «adly  wanting;  out  l^ngliah  critics  have  busiefl  them- 
acUes  btit  little  with  tbcm.  Nor  can  it  he  denied  that  the 
rrealitms  of  Gneihe's  'Sturm  und  Drang'  are  far  nway  from  lis 
notr ;  the  mediseval  bustle  of  '  Goets,'  which  in  its  day  opened 
up  (o  Scott  a  new  witrld,  is  no  longer  tci  modern  tusCe ; 
Werther'i  '  \yehscbinerz '  we  have  3ong  outgrown,  juat  as  we 
have  outgrown  tbe  similar  phase  in  Dyron's  work.  But  when 
the  worst  about  *  Wert  hers  Leiden'  has  bnen  saiil,  there 
remains  in  it  a  apaciouftnesa,  a  Ireshncii  as  wben  the  earth 
was  ^ojng,  a  Homeric  simplicity,  which  can  never  altogether 
cease  to  please.  There  is  upon  this  gcnttc  sentimental  bero 
siiiTieihing  of  the  'melancholy  of  eternity,'  whicli  gives  him  a 
place  Lc  can  never  logc  in  the  gallery  of  llie  imagination. 
'  Wert  hers  Leiden'  has  still,  in  our  opinion,  the  poncr  to 
fascinate,  wben  its  model,  *  La  Nouvelle  HeloLse,'  and  many  a 
more  famous  novel  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  long  ago 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  unread  classics,  '  Prometheui,*  the 
most  soaring  creation  of  Goethe's  imagination  in  these  years, 
can  also  still  touch  a  sympatbeiic  chord;  in  some  reipects, 
indeed,  wc  are  more  in  sympathy  wllh  thifl  'heilig  gltiUend 
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Herx'  than  irerp  ifacmukn  of  b  hundred  jvKtt  s^k  AnJ 
hffw  tnodcrn,  to<>,  can  be  CJarij^'i  mentor,  Dva  CftriA*! 
There  Ji  PiiuiT  &  piuiage  in  *Clafi^t»,'  in  u-1oriAtAei<m  tti  the 
*  Ueberroenicb/  whicb  might  bare  oome  from  the  p«i»  (vf  •oow 
youthful  divtiple  of  Nietxschc.  Vet,  EUeie  are,  after  hU,  udIj^  fl 
tbe  pn>pbetic  ^Itmpae*  which  ar«  ihe  proofi  of  geniiu-  In  B 
general  it  may  be  aaiU  that  what  is  left  ii«  of  Goetbe'i  'Sturm  ^ 
UD<1  Drsn^  ^  i«  litile  mnrE^  ihati  ihe  itnpretsion  »f  a  magriiRcfai 
jOQth  ;  the  dynamic  force  of  the  works  be  wrote  io  tbia  peH<>il< 
ennrcnoni  ai  that  force  wai  in  iti  day,  wai  ipent  before  tht 
nineteenih  century  began.  No  one  knew  tbia  better  than 
Gotthe  himielf;  he  rapidlj*  out^ETeiv  bia  youLh,  and|  aflei  a 
brief  but  epoch-malcTn^  reign  in  German  liter^turef  volnDtarilf 
wilhdren  into  the  cciinpaialive  obacurilj  of  Weimar.  Id  all 
faia  long  Life  it  waa  never  again  given  to  him  to  occupy  iW 
position  which  he  hold  in  theae  few  years  at  Frankfurt, 

NeTPrtheieii,  il  wai  in  the  neat  period  of  Goethe*a  lif«,  ih* 
period  that  extended  from  bis  arrival  in  Weimar*  at  the  cloae  o^ 
1775,  to  tbe  eulminalian  of  his  friendHhip  wirh  Scbillf^r — ihit 
is  to  lajt  roughly  speakings  the  laat  quarter  of  the  century — 
ibHt  Gneibe  reached  the  zeniih  of  hia  ptietlc  career.  OuriDg* 
these  yeara  be  produced  all  hia  poetic  maEterpteceB  ;  in  them  be 
fulfilled  hia  ^  poetitche  Sendung/  Opinions  dider*  and  will 
differ  alwaya,  at  to  which  work  of  Gneihe'i  is  hia  moat  perfect 
creation.  That  his  most  universal  work  is  '  Pauat '  all  arc 
agreed  ;  hut  '  Faust '  is  no  artistic  whole  in  the  same  sense  st 
either  *  Iphigcnie  '  or  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea.'  Both  *  Iphi- 
genie'  and  '  Hermann '  were  written  in  these  years  ;  so,  ton,  wii 
'  Tasso ' ;  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  to  Ihifl  period  belung 
also  the  most  perfect  of  ttie  lyrics.  Even  '  Fnust ' — not  ihe 
youthful  'Urfauit'  of  the  ^G^niezeit/  the  discovery  of  which 
11  the  last  great  triumph  o^  '  Goethe- Forsclmng,'  but  the 
'  Fauat  *  that  atanda  out  as  the  greatest  poem  of  modern  Europe 
— was,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  this  period  of  maturity. 
Lastly,  Goethe's  weightieii  prote  work,  '  VVilhelm  Meisters 
Lehrjahrc^'  began  to  appear  in  1794.-  These  works,  one  and 
all,  were  too  far  in  advance  of  thf^ir  age  to  find  the  irnmediaie 
and  entliufliaslic  acclamation  which  'Goelz^  and  'VVerther' 
had  enjoynl  in  their  day  ;  there  was  now  no  question  of  Goethe 
leading  his  age,  unless  the  word  leader  can  be  taken  in  the^ 
aense  of  pioneer.  But  there  was  another  and  no  less  importantl 
inission  which,  especially  in  the  period  of  hia  friendship  with 
Schiller,  he  fultilEed  towards  his  time;  he  '  atoud  up  like  a 
giant  before  the  dying  froth  of  the  century,  and  hurled  behind 
him  the  eiciied  fools  and  evil  rnfloals  who  would  share  in  bis 
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^gbt««i»  work,  nvggvrating  it  «m)  *4efi(irig  ii/  In  ih«ie 
^ordSf  whtcti  the'  tftte  Ccnmd  F.  M«^«r  ~tn  one  of  his  clastic 
stories  n|ipli#<l,  if  we  reineaiber  ngbtly.  to  Lutber,  lies  the 
jo*iitic^tir>n  of  |h«  fatnout  '  Xeni^nkampf.' 
-  *  Ta  Rome,'  tnid  Goelhr,  ^l  finl  fouod  injaelf ;  \  finl  became 
hi  hftrmony  with  iQ^wlff  happjr  and  rfttlonnt.*  Goeth«'«  iiCe 
rcac:b«(i  iu  calmlnatia^  point  in  Iia1;v  ;  he  »ecniEt]  bere  to 
mttain  a  heigtir  fmin  which  it  wAt  po«fiible  nor  nnij  la  look 
bnckwardv  t>rcr  tbe  pftth  which  be  hfrd  alre&dy  irA*rened,  bvt 
cmi  fiirwurdi  intn  the  Promlif^  Land  nf  the  furure.  At  the 
utme  time  it  is  important  to  obacrve  that  the  clasaic  Goethe 
had  not  broWen  id  completely  with  hia  youth  as  be  himsdr 
believed.  He  waa  no  loo^r,  it  i%  tru«,  a  poet  of  the  'Sturm 
und  Drang/  but  he  was  ttlll  ici  the  fulle&t  «enie  of  tbe  word  a 
poet  of  the  eigbteeoth  ci»mury.      When  Goethe — 

*  DoA  L&sd  der  Gri&ehea  mit  der  Seelo  Eiichand  '- — 

lediscovered  tbe  anttqur,  he  wai  only  doing  what  Winrkelmatm 

had  done  before  him,  and  Thorwaldien  wat  to  do  nft^r  biin. 
From  Winckclmann  to  Goethe  tbe  tr&oiition  ii  simple  and 
direct;  in  other  words,  Goethe's  claBiic  period,  although  luch 
a  contrast  to '  bli  preceding  perir>d,  was  no  break  with  the  post, 
btil  waa  rather  another  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  century 
behind  him.  When  he  returned  to  Weimar  be  looked  down 
with  misgiving  on  the  tlemses  and  Schillen  who  were  in  the 
*Smrm  und  Dran;Q* '  below  him,  bat  he  did  not  renlice  tbftt  hti 
own  asceai  from  '  Goetz  ^  tiv  '  Ipbigeciie*  had  been,  it  we  may 
uie  the  ^gnie,  by  meant  of  a  t^iral  *tairca«e  \  he  was  only  a 
little  higher;  be  bad  never  left  the  direct  line  of  eigbtecnlh- 
ceutury  eTulaiion.  '  Sturm  und  Drang  '  wbb,  in  fact,  merelj  a 
disease  to  which  genius  waa  more  liable  in  this  age  than  at  atiy 
other  period  of  intense  literary  activity  ;  it  was  no  intelleciua] 
rcvokation  such  af  that  inaugurated  a  few  years  later  by  Kant, 
a  revolution  which  swept  away  the  whole  fabric  of  phtlcwophic 
•peculation  built  up  by  tbe  two  previous  centuries.  VVhen  the 
'  Slurm  und  Drang  ^  lubsided,  the  eighteenth  century  was  still 
tbere,  only  older  and  rtper.  Aa  a  lit«>rary  movement  it  maj 
bave  brought  about  a  breach  with  the  sordid  utilitarianism  of 
'  the  AuJkianiTtp,  but  it  A'nl  not  shakp  the  fundamental  ideas 
wbicb  were  common  both  to  the  AtifkldruTtff  anU  lo  the  classic 
humanism  which  took  if*  place.  To  Schiller,  for  example, 
Art  remained  what  it  had  been  to  Diderot  and  Leasing,  an 
pnentially  moral  force ;  and  in  '  Wiihelm  Meister'  Goethe  put 
Ihe  (Town  to  the  moralistic  novel. 

The  culminating  Goeibe,  then,  is  this  Goethe  of  the  age  of 
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dasiinsni.  In  Lim  the  hamaQiLariaii  iileals  anfT  cusmopolhaa 
drcBHiB  of  the  gre&l  ccnturj-  of  ^growing  i^nligbtenaneot,' u 
Kant  called  il,  loucbed  as  bigL  a  point  as  il  waa  po&sibltr  (ot  it 
to  touch.  It  v/A$  thu«  no  national  vanity  on  H^ttner^s  part 
which  led  himf  in  bla  *  Literatur^eschicbte  dei  acLt£4?bnlea 
Jahrhunderti/  to  tee  in  Germany  the  bearer  of  the  latt  sjid 
moAt  important  voice  in  tbc  fugue  of  the  century — -the  fugQC 
nhoie  firai  noiei  bad  been  sounded  in  England- — and  to  %ct  up 
Gi>cElie  ti9  iho  goal  towards  which  the  wbolc  century  uncon- 
Acioualy  moved.  Beyond  (jiiestton  this  is  the  greatest  Goethe, 
but  ho  is  the  Goethe  of  the  past.  We  must  £eek  elsewhere  for 
an  eiplatiation  of  the  entLu»iasni  for  Goethe  wbicb  ha»  taken 
poEseBsion  (jfthe  German  people  within  the  last  few  years. 

A  lillle  over  a  hundred  jear*  ago^  while  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  closely  knit  in  friendship,  there  was  born  another  dittincl 
Intellectual  movement,  a  movement  nhich  was  to  be  of  greater 
import  for  the  nineteenth  century  than  the  'Storm  und  l3rang' 
ba<i  been  lor  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth.  Tbe  year  1796 
il  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  hUtury  of  tni«lern  literature  ;  il 
waft  the  birth-year  of  tbe  Romantic  School.  Homanticism — 
by  which,  however,  we  do  not  mean  that  vague  antitheHii  to 
cla*Bici*m  which  the  word  has  come  to  imply  in  KngJisbf  but 
the  more  narrowly  deiined  Continental  movement— romanticiim 
it  tbe  chief  motive  force  at  the  bottom  of  nineteenth -century 
thought  and  literatare*  It  was  this  movement  which  made 
Germany  an  intellectual  power  at  the  begrnning  of  th4^| 
century  ;  it  was  on  tbe  wings  oi  romantic  idealism  that  crcrv  V 
liieiature  in  Europe- — Teutonic,  Romance^  SlKvonic-^learned 
to  »oar.  In  England  this  Continental  re  man  tic  ism  coklletl^H 
forth  little  immediate  response^  for,  at  that  time,  we  had  aa^f 
equivalent  for  romonticiim,  that  movement  at  the  head  of 
wbieh  were  B^rop,  Scotl,  and  Wordsworth,  a  movement  more 
akin  to  the  Coniinenlai  *  Sturm  and  Drang,'  atjd,  like  the 
latter,  rather  literary  than  national.  At  a  slightly  later  date, 
however,  the  Continental  romantic  movement  did  reach  at,  and 
in  Carlylc  gave  us  tbe  greatest  moral  force  that  has  been  knovrn 
in  England  during  the  last  hundred  years.  But  romanticiim 
has  had  another  and  no  less  important  mission  to  fulfil  for 
our  age;  it  has  lieen  the  safeguard  of  its  idealism,  Mai^ 
rialistie  as  tbe  eighteenth  century  was^  it  suffered  from  no 
such  temptations  to  renounce  tbe  ideal  side  of  life  and  art' 
and  poetry  as  does  this  century  of  steam,  electricity,  and  tha 
uact  sciences;  and  if  there  Is  still  room  in  European  liter- 
atures for  imagination  and  idealism,  it  is  in  great  measure  dav 
to  the  saving  grace  of  romanticism.     There  was  romanticitm 
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enttugii  in  llalzac  ami  Klaubfrt  to  prev'ent  iLe  so-called 
'realistic'  novel  forgtttiiig  in  iu  later  Ucvdopmenls  it*  ide*i 
aimi;  there  was  romenllcism  in  our  Engliah  Pre-Haphaetit«i 
and  ID  the  litcrarjr  spirit  that  followed  in  tLcir  wake  ^  there 
has  been  romaniiciim  enough  id  Wagner,  in  Grillparzer^  in 
Ibsen,  tt>  prevent  the  Earopeaa  drama  de^encrAting  entirely 
into  the  didactic  grooves  ■>[  Duinasyi^.  But  the  workings  of 
the  romantic  spirit  do  iiot  stop  even  here.  In  a  new  and 
at  first  almi^st  deceptive  disguise,  thU  spirit  has  rUen  again 
in  revolt  against  the  levelling  tendencies  of  modern  life  and 
thon^bti  against  science  and  realiim,  agalnat  demociacy  and 
lociatiam,  and  in  a  line  of  influential  thinkers,  from  Kierke- 
ganid  in  Denmark,  the  first  great  apostle  of  modern  iniU- 
vidualism,  tii  Friedrieh  \ietz9frhe,  it  has  given  the  most 
cbaracterialic  trend  to  the  intellcctEiai  movement  of  our  time. 
If  ihe  ei^hteen^h  century  was  the  century  of  enlightenment,  the 
nineteenth  has  been  assuredly  Ihe  century  rti  romanticism. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  first  tinporlance  to  discover  how  Goethe 
regarded  the  new  romantic  spirit ;  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
find  the  key  to  bis  modernity.  Before,  honevcr,  discussing  hi* 
relations  to  the  Romantic  School,  let  ub  look  again  for  a  moment 
at  a  work  of  hia  which  wc  have  already  alluded  to  as  a 
moralising  novel  of  an  oid-fiishiotied  type,  *  Wilbelm  Meister/ 
M.  Roi\  in  his*Essai  sur  Goethe*  avoids  'Wilhclm  Meiater/ 
but  biith  Sir  John  Seeley  and  Prtjfessor  Dowden  devote  careful 
and  prntttraling  studies  to  it.  Like  the  author  himself,  '  Wilhelaa 
Meister'  is  something  of  an  enigma  ]  of  all  Giiethe's  works  none 
has  been  in  lavishly  praited,  none  so  often  held  up  lo  ridicule. 
The  one  extreme  we  find  in  Friedrich  Schlegel's  dogmatic 
assertion  that  *  the  French  Revolution,  Fichte's  '*  Wiasen* 
achaftslehre/'  and  Goethe's  "Meisler"  were  the  greatest  ten- 
dencies of  the  age*^  ihe  oThpr  fn  T)s  QiiiTiCf^y's  Hippaot  review 
of  Carl)  le^a  translation,  b^ven  Carlylc's  own  tribulations,  ai 
be  lidleil  over  this  work ^  are  worth  calling  to  mind:  'There 
is  poetry  in  the  bixik,  and  prose,  prose  for  even  ,  ,  -  Goethe 
is  the  greatest  genius  that  has  lived  fur  a  century,  and  the 
greatest  ass  that  has  lived  for  three/'  Sacb  divergences  of 
opinion  may  only  imply  that  the  book  had  some  new  and 
startling  message;  in  any  case,  this  magnetic  power  of 
attracting  and  repelling  ii  an  additional  reason  for  giving 
*Wi1helm  Meister'  t^areful  attention. 

From    a   strictly   historical    point   of  tivw,  the    position    of 
*WilheIm  Meister'  in  the  fiction  of  its  century  is  not  hard  tn 
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dflfioe.  The  mudi^rp  tittrei  ball,  ai  u  weU  knovo,  begun  with 
llinl  iixtiti  revoluUi>narj^  of  En^IUh  men  of  letten^  RichvdMiL 
Hit  baidsoa  wa*  the  faChci,  txoi  anly  of  tbe  Eaglii-b  nore],  W 
<tl  tbc  KumwBfi  nov'^t;  and  in  Germanj  ib«  iniermedUte  atejn 
Wiwccn  Uicbanthiii  and  Goctbe  arc  marked  by  works  liif 
Gvllert't  CTUtlfl  *Life  of  the  SvredUh  CoBiite«»  voa  G** '  and 
Widand^ 'Agalhon^'  ihc  latter  a  book  which  Leuiog  recun* 
Ai«Dded  ai  tbV  onlj  novel  of  iu  time  for  Eb«  tbinking  nun. 
Tb^  German  familT  ootcU  un^ltf  Ihfe  inflaeocc  of  Uoun^u, 
rnplfllr  devclopnl  inio  the  ^  KuItomHaan/  or  the  oovel  ai 
Vtboaliait.  Such  was  'A^tbon';  toclfe  loo  wms^  at  bolU>iar 
*Wilh^[iu  Meisier/  Tbe  subject  of  GoetW*  n^tnaDce  is  iht 
«dttcatM<i  i>f  a  bum^ui  toul  j  It  is  Uie  bi^lorf  of  a  jauch  who, 
*Uk«  Saul,  tbe  sou  of  KisU,  wcoi  iml  to  Kek  hit  fjaiber'a  asts 
mad  fbottd  a  kingttooi,'  Meitler's  i.u#4  being  tl]«-  art  of  tb« 
tb«alTT^  bis  kingdiott  the  an  oi  life*  Tbc  uxoaj  of  '  n^ilbelEt 
MeiMvr/  its  paKBaigti^  and  its  t»aLtiy<  genenllj — however 
writ  dnwn  or  ingeDioosir  oowcciTeJ' — are  sJI  casentullj  oT 
tbe  eirblivnth  ceniuir,  Ereo  its  HuralK,  wbktfa  tfill  fond  s 
MumMiiif  block  for  ccftain  mlerx  u«  of  tbe  cigbtceaib 
ttNtinrv  rather  thaa  the  ninrmrnTh  If  we  are  not  pren^rMl 
artfvpl  tbii  aiJ^  of  tbc  wommmot  with  a  biMorical  teoK  of 
WW  ahalL  aHttVcdl/  dttww  tbe  book  aside  with  si 
«r  tfjmptAj  as  Aid  Dtt  QuKej  or  VTorJ*- 


Bttt  tbvvs  is  awMbM-  s>^  Iw  ^WUMb  Mi^trs  Lckoabft.' 
1l  W-ame  ibe  ataitin;  poiM  foe  tbe  Midetw  Go^ab  ooid;  it 
£ufli»MttW.  xtk  a  waT  to  vbscb  E«g<Bih  tmd  Fwcb  fictioa  cu 
ftftvxl  m>  paralWl,  tW  eMuv  tttter  dewlaf^wwt  of  tBA(iaa(in 
f<^W»i«G«n«iaiii.  Tb«f*  v«M<fe«sW»saetbVi^g«*mimtive, 
>MMlbii^  «»(i4mk  m  ^  WilbclM  Mi  Mr.'  mm^Ib^  iw  ocbrt 
ivwi^  nl  the  wiBeMwwUi  i—m i -  Aad  |v  da  we  bavw  ttM 
Ito  bv  se^lu  Tbe  «M«4  «f  *  WskiM  SAnMrr'a'  BMlcnutf  ii 
In  <ba)7  CMMMm^  k  wrim  hw  »  »  MO.  d»  wofdi, 

^OrtWU  M  Wbf«.!*  C*^^^  ^  ^i***)  «<^  ^^  ■•^  <»f  ^ 
9««lks  ^-^  M»wi's  bM;  -Tte«cL  tr«t«4  Uc4  M»  Sfe:  Take 
«  ^  lb«%  VnlT  MlWttMs;    Ib«  ^n^M^  alaM  mmkm 

1  i^r     U'dsa  tcmmOsc^^  ^Mbd«  depibaol 

b»4b«4(  lit*  t,m.\  \k\x  bM«  tbt  sfn^v  «t  b«sn«  oa ftdact  la 
ft  VwuMmr  «et^  feK4««*  iiwii^wl  Ma  vaA  W  ftcnm.     Or.  to 

kl^4fcArp«  ti.^^   .^'  i>^  >»»rti#i^i  ^  liMnMae  «Mi  «%«  u  rTislian 
\  %  4lh«  ^^ptw  ktac^  me 
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6r,  at  least,  ^uiierriciatlv  ;  it  did  aut  ]>caetrate  muuU  beaeaCb 
the  lurfacei  and,  lo  far  ai  the  hero'a  development  wai  «oti* 
Gcracd^  it  btuicd  iuclf  ooldy  with  hii  t&lenti.  *  Wilhelm 
Mejgt^'  g"*^  futthpr  and  deeper;  ti  pre«cbef^  k>  the  irue  enri 
of  life,  ibc  educfttioQ  of  charaett^r  And  ibe  <l<rvel<>pmenl  uf  tbc 
g;pniiis  timl  li«B  dunnnnt  in  every  <ine.  *  Kmiw  wh«t  ihou 
cftiiftt  work  at!'  WAS  tbe  practitral  solution  of  ibe  problem  of 
life  whieb  Cnrl^le  drew  fnim  iti  pa^es;  ami  Sir  Jubn  Secle^ 
Krge«  admir&bly  upon  the  aame  iden : 

*  The  Iseeou  of  ibe  bo&lr/  ho  aava,  ^  ia  tt^t  wo  sbnnM  gi^a  unity  to 
iWcH  by  d^vutiu^  tbem  mth  hofcrtr  enthusioaia  U*  noruo  pnraait, 
Aul  tbat  thfl  pursuit  is  u4si^aod  to  lis  by  Naturo  tliniiigh  t!ie  mpouitiuR 
■be  Ina  given  us.  It  U  thuH  tliAt  Gouthf)  iitiih^titat4'>j  fur  tli^^  iHen  nf 
pk«t0Dro  Uuit  of  lk«  fl&tiBfttction  of  apooukl  inbjra  ikfititadoe  di^bront 
in  ciwli  iuditida&L  His  aysteoi  treaty  ovetf  mao  a>*  a  gaai^B*  for 
it  rH;^&rd:4  tivcry  man  &a  hartng  bin  own  uuiqu^  ludifiduidity,  fur 
which  it  clairofl  tho  aame  sort  of  leuder  CL)QaideriLtli:ia  ihtt  is  couoedod 
to  gfimua/ 

|i  *  Wilbdm  Meiilew  Lehrjabre'  again  is  largely  a  norcl  abont 

';ut,  the  art  of  the  theatre  ;  but  it  was  by  nr>  means  tte  first  art 
noveL  In  French  eigbtfcotb-centary  fiction  tbe  tbeutrt.'  pUv» 
a  cofiKiderablc  rol^,  and  in  Gprmany  botb  Heinle  und  Moriia 
bad  trriitcn  art  novels  before  Goethe.  But  here  again  it  ts  ibc 
earneii  spirit  of  '  Wilbelm  Meister'  wbirh  ilividp*  ii  shnTply 
fmuk  it»  prcdecciaors.  Tu  tbi;  ei^htef;nth  century — -evea  tii 
Giietbe'a  '  Werther  * — art  wai  mainly  an  ornament  to  life, 
tometbing  with  which  to  pass  idle  boars;  or,  if  that  gcnerntinn 
did  take  art  seriously,  it  r«garJ':;i]  il  as  strictly  suburdinaii?  lo 
Enoral  aimg.  In  Goethe's  novel  ibero  ibln&t  for  tbe  firiE  tiin^, 
btight  and  clear,  one  of  the  guiding  principles  (if  rotninticisin 
—the  canon  ttint  art  is  boly,  that  instead  of  betnir  tub^idiiry  xa 
life  it  must  become  one  with  Hfo,  Thus  Giiiitier's  fati  pour 
tart  goes  back,  if  noE  directly^  at  leait  in  spirit,  to  '  W^ilhelm 
Meiater/  Henoe^  too,  the  sarcasm  nitb  which  throughout  the 
Dovel  Giielbe  [Teals  lliuse  great  levellers  in  art  ami  Uiuraturi! 
with  whom  romanticism  has  always  Uvai  in  enmity,  tbe 
ditettance  and  the  amitcur.  In  one  nf  tboae  jtc^netrating 
criticismc  wtiich  form  the  most  precioui  pirt  of  bis  enrre- 
apoadencc  with  Goethe,  Schiller  bas  suiami^i  up  tbe  novel 
in  a  senienci!.  ^  Wllhelm/  be  said,  *  passes  from  a  void  and 
aadcBccd  ideal  to  a  definite  active  lile,  but  i*itbr}iit  losing  in 
tbe  process  his  idealising  facuhy/  This  ii  t\k&  wbitle  rrJin^inlic 
pbiJoaophy  of  Ltc  in  a  uutsbelh  Aa  a  mlution  to  a  probleot' 
ttrtiicb  became  more  and  more  pressing  as  the  eightJ?eathi 
Ottfitary  adranced,  Qcimeiy,  the  reconciliation  of  the  real   with 
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thf  irlpftl,  HiwEhe*!  *  Meiator  ' — thi>  'Ody»Bej  of  cahute/ 
HA  llnLtfirr  Aucly  calU  it- — repre«eniA  a  culmmatiD);  poiot  ia 
thr  iriitVfMiiv>nt  af  that  century  ;  but  the  fact  that  Goethe  hu 
cflrrU'd  ttiii  r4T€(incLliatiirn  hy  a  blendingt  a  fusjon,  of  tbe  rod 
and  the  iiknl,  inakn  '  WilhcLm  Meiater'a  romADtic  noret,  a 
norol  of  ihn  nin«tcenlb  century.  We  may  conaoqucnily  wt 
that  In  ibii  novol,  a»  in  nn  aiher  of  hi>  wcrkfl,  Goethe  ilaodi 
4»n  Ittfi  bountlary  line  iH^tweeD  two  epocba* 

Tltr  relnlittn  in  whieh  Cut^ihe  ttood  tn  the  Romantic  ScKodI 
Jul  iic^vrr  rt<(riviH)  adn[uale  treatment  from  hU  bto^fmpben; 
k  iiiruK  ni»w  alinikti  the  only  large  cbapicr  in  Guclbe*i  liJc 
whirh  bna  itilt  to  be  writtea^  Every  ODe  who  b&«  bitheno 
Kjk^HomlKil  tbr  lubjei:!  bai  appareatlr  felt  a  difficulty  in 
V«Ctmeilin|t  (iootbe,  ihe  friend  of  Schiller^  vitb  Goethe^  tbe 
fH^nd  of  a  ^roup  of  wtircn  who  atnod  in  direct  ant&^ntain  lo 
Sf*btlW.  In  mint  cmaet  ihi>  difficultj  hai  been  %cAr&<l  u 
tnwibr  Kimirll'  •olvod  it  when,  late  in  life,  he  pubttshed  hii 
•  l\tiirt|>(k)ndpnrf*  with  Schiller,"  namelj,  by  liringing  bii 
IfLrntlihip  with  the  Uiicr  into  protniiKacc  ai  the  eapcaie  of 
that  with  the  member  of  the  Romantic  SchooL  Tbe  Goethe  J 
Svi»fy  In  W^ithM-  hu,  bowerer,  rM^atly  ianwcl  ■  n>la»e  of  ■ 
iroMhe'k  <Mirfs)Kmdrnce  vitth  tb«  RoouDticUta  vbicfa  helpi  lo  H 
<i*t*cl  ihi«  l'al»r  iirpreoion.  Tbcse  Icctm  show,  in  fact,  Unl 
OtMb*'*  hiendthip  with  tfaaae  mam  was  by  no  mcaai,  u 
SeMW  fbrowwbt,  w»ereW  a  liMVSry  »fair;  in  the  case  of  ibe 
StMp^U  nnd  Schrllinf,  ai  Ir&st,  it  wu  A  kr&r(r  pennnt! 
iMlVMtA.  tn«tlip  had  no  bectfv  pttbltc — Ukd  he  L&ew  it — than 
th^w  h\|t4i-«rtqM  >-owkf^  enthnaaats  who,  ta  ibe  last  jcari  of 
lh#  x-^rfkintx,  htm^  iImsmIvim  ^h^v  n  i^  ff^inrir  ^rhutif 
l^M^ifh^  S.>ht«f«|  W««A  tmi  itwuiiJ  Go<Ae  m  ko  <M>e  <4ae, 
mtaiAh  r-  n  nhfT  uniBM,  iJ  fag  tnr;  Wilfa^lB  Sdib^t 
reiWw^  in  ibe  fiTTlMtjn  ^iJiUli  ftwwij^in,'  m  tfae  aH; 
»>w*<»<^*-eT^>thfrhMili>MI|^^n^,y— Mti»«qtftbe»itfU 
^  «*<.w4hr*a  upm  jm^a ;  >«4  fttiiiiiwJi  Scy<|-a  cbawvd  a  fio0 
iw^Wm^iM^  Iav  tW  irv>«th  «4  <w<fac*a  Mwd  iliaA  ur  <»thri 
<yftfa^*f  Ma^imtahftn.  Wr  a»  m«.  wT  cwnw,  viA  la  iai^  f  thai 
^■H>v  wv^ata  Mvi|^  a  |<lncw  in  Imw^W*  nfcsMi^  mmIh  i^  aaj 

*^  <H»i-«a«l.  irvOniw  ^  «i«nv«  w«  Cmmi.^  ■  u»:  i^  v  sAv  ik 
^W^^-vr  ^  fktr  ftr«i»niwiW  vm  <M«cte  mil  fiiw  1^ 
*^>t^T^  r.««ttMHt  w4kK«  )M  hn^  1  JT^WM  Wm^LJ  te  ife  b^ 
|Wwiu,^   ,>»4>4A^^f^  ,^  ^,^,^_-^^^     I ZZjLI—  ^S 
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wa«  Ills  clur,'  A  glanip  Into  ihe  writing  nf  thp  Rnmanticislfl 
at  this  time  shows  an  unconditional  atJiniratiun  o(  Goelhc  on 
Ibc  part  uf  theie  juung  criticB.  'Goelbe'i  pwtry,' according 
to  Fnednch  Scblegel,  wai  '  the  clown  of  Irue  art  and  pure 
be&uty  ^ ;  ^  Goetlie/  said  NovbIIa,  '  is  now  the  true  Sutltliolctcr 
of  tbe  poetic  spirit  ujion  «aTth  ' ;  and  Wilb^lm  Schlegel,  in  his 
Berlin  lectur<^«f  in  the  first  jears  of  the  century,  repeats  again 
a-Dtl  ai^in  the  r^frnin  tbat  Goethe  is  ihe  founder  of  a  new 
poetic  dynasty  in  Germany. 

Thus  it  might  be  cjiid  that  for  at  least  eight  years,  namely, 
from  17^6  to  18(.I4,  Goethe  was  the  head  of  the  Komantic 
Scb4>oL  For  these  young  critics^  poets,  and  philosophers,  his 
works  w^re  an  inexhnudible  mine;  they  not  only  imitated 
Got'the,  but  auughl  ami  found  In  bis  writing  prijofs  to  justify 
all  their  theories.  *  Wilbelm  Meisler  ^  became  the  foundation 
atunc  of  tbe  romantic  novel;  indeed,  it  would  be  bard  to  say 
what  kind  of  novels  the  Romanticitis  would  have  produced  had 
Goethe's  romance  never  been  written.  Even  if  they  had  not 
found  its  rundamenial  ideas  so  completely  in  harmony  with  their 
own,  the  wealth  of  poetry  in  *  Wilhelm  Meisier,'  figarcs  like 
Mignon  anci  the  Harper,  the  yearning  for  the  *  Land  wo  die 
Citronen  bliih'n/  would  of  neoesiity  have  struck  syuipathotic 
cbonis  in  lliE  heailH  of  this  new  gpoention,  whit-b  laid  sUch 
store  by  the  supremacy  of  *  fantasy'  in  poetry,  and  <]rew  such 
bard  and  fast  lines  between  the  genuinely  poetic  and  the  merely 
rbetoriral.  Still  dearer  to  the  Homaniicists  was  Goethe's  lyric 
poetry,  for  in  Jt  they  found  realised  that  anion  of  the  soul  with 
nature  wbieb  ihey  itiPmspUe*  sirove  after.  Verses  like  *  An  den 
Atond,'  or  '  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Kuh' '  arci  in  the  eipreision 
of  this  oneness  of  nature  and  spirit,  more  genuinely  romantic 
(ban  tbo  whole  romantic  lyric  from  Novalia  lo  Eichcndord  and 
Heine. 

Ultimately,  however,  a  point  was  reached  beyond  which 
Goelbe  could  not  follow  the  Romantic  School.  He  was  too 
much  a  child  of  his  century  to  give  his  approval  to  tbe  extrava- 
gances to  which  it  soon  pave  birth.  When,  for  instance*  the 
RomanLiciGti  lei  up  the  Middle  Aget  \%  something  higher  and 
more  spiritual  than  the  ancient  world  ;  when  tbey  depreciated 
Protestantism,  with  its  active  personal  ideals,  in  favciar  of 
CatbolicESic  ;  when  they  worshipped  Calderon  as  the  greatest  of 
poets,  fwnethe  felt  that  the  parting  of  the  ways  had  come.  His 
reply  to  these  tendencies  was  *  Winckelmann  and  his  Time,' 
which  npptrared  jn  the  yeHr  nf  Schiller's  denth.  In  the  same 
year  a  coolness  Sprang  up  between  Goethe  and  tbe  Schlegela, 
wbicL  a  little  later  turned  to  bitterness,  and  fur  tbe  remainder  of 
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Ill  I  Tiff*  (JiM^Llte  wni  manirtMly  unjuat  towaidE  I  hem-     In  1^2^  he 
fiMiili*  ihi-  AJ^nirK-nikt  remark  to  Eckermann:    '  Das  Klattuche 
iii'iiiw    irli   (ini  Gciunde,  und  dai  RouiBntiAcbc  das    Krmnke 
('C'|««>iriam   1  tnll    health,  and    Romanticism  lickneo*)-     To 
i  iirrllir-'a  eUut  and  intir  mind,  Romnnticivm  had  become  *sickly,' 
iinri  Uv  ttKfl  ni>i  altoii^ther  wrcmg  ;  hut  it  is  als»  worih  while  to 
n'im*lhl»i't   lliril   Xhr    hiilorv  *>f  mwlern  art   has   mnre  to   lell  oi 
ihi*  (|ikirki'riirif(    tnflijm<¥  af   the  Schlpgeli'  ai'sibpitc  thconct. 
hiint'Vi'r  i-fclravaannt  Ihct   are,  than    of  the  belated  Clasaicbm 
whii'fi  liorthe  set  iiiith    in    his   art  rrview,   'Die   Prcipj^iflta.' 
'I')ii<ii*  «vaS|  howTvtr,  one   Kofnanticixi  with  whom   be  stood  oo 
If  nil*  ofrUiir  ititiinacv  unill  the  verj  dote  of  his  life,  and  tfail 
*«■!  ihi»  |ihilii*i>pheT  ^lellinj;.     Of  aU  th*  frieiKU  of  G<«-tb»*< 
l«H"r   \r«ia^  iknrir  has  a  lirltrr  cUrm  to  be  reganleJ  as  8cbill«i 
itM'(f>t«i>i'     in     hii     allrctiortB    than    &?be1lin^.        The     stnm^ 
Siit^ntifeitv  Irrnd  m<HVthe's  mind,  a  trend  due  lo  tbc  inflaenn 
t*hli1\  V.  H«  Jsivbt  had  had  upon  hin  ia  eaHj-  dajs,  made  him 
|«aMiruUtU  trwpute  to  ibe  looiMitic  Nalore-Phitoai'pbr,  abd 
liH«   Si^vrl)i»|E'i  iHw   at   OftCV  faaad    a  sTEnpailwrde   brario^. 
Indi^^l^  «Mh>  »4  Uw  RoMaMicMCa  bu  lef I  a  deeper  inaueoce  oa 
iWilw^    viiiiin^    and    wbolr   nKbod    of  tboB^t    than    be, 
IkiU  iii«4|>rMa]iv  Ptfticf^bU  n  Goctbe'a  lairr  snentatic  worL  ; 
nmt  vr  <w«d  tMw4h  fMM  Mtt  I^M  is  Ua  awratific  work  as  « 
wbwlts  ft  ia  th»  fwaik  vMkar  tbsa  ibr  cAmmt  Goethe  who 
lt4MVi|4A,     l4w«W«  —^iJ  V  »  »MI  ttf  ■rirwrr  w«  ot^anie, 
jO^ihuawykiyaV  yMMkri  M*tbi^  Mk«  thM^wnr  and  uad»- 
Wai4^«l     l|M<e  1*5  vW  ■■■»  ^  ito  ^i^lh  aa  wdl  aa  of  iti 
«««lki4H«<  MM4*Mr  ^adLk  PMlfcl  filBiiki  !■  ^tablisb  bis 
tWfWt    v4    ykwi    WMMBMMteM    ^it    ^  4pn*>«r    ibe    inter- 

«^  tWiillttilMa  MsJI  WMbMbMlwv;  b«L««  4^   nhia    hMHtil 
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i*liScli   lUf   pfwl'TiUCBOtic   er»    tnnk    up    towanla   him.       Aftflr 
Romanticiflin^  came   ih«   age  whicti  is   usoci&led    in   Ijter&rr 
Ulsturj   Hith   '  Voung  Germany/  an  ag:e  of  asceDdant  Hegcl- 
ianitm,  ni  JewUh  coftmopoliTanitm,  of  political  aapiration ;  an 
a^  in  vihirb  prxriry,  it  \%  true*  eacbcwcd  mmantic extraTag^ncc, 
but,  having  noltiing  In  ofTer  in  Its  pTnrp,  hecame  nnimaginntivs 
an<l  insipid.      In   thii  peri<>d,  if  Goethe  wna  not  held  in  dkre<:t 
rfintempc,  \\e  was  at  lenat  ut:iily  removcil   from  ihp  ppdestal  on 
fvbjeli   the   Romanticista   had   phiccd   him  ;   and  thia  Datwith- 
«ianJing  ihe  fact  ihat  he  was  no   enemjr  nf  HrgplianiBin,  and 
wna  tbe    beit   friend  ol~  coamopolitaniim.     B5rne  and   Menael 
eiptcased  tbeir  diiHke  of  Goethe   (>p^nl j  ;   Gervinua  cloaked  iC 
in  a  critical  indifTerpnOP,     N^ir  did   it  ai  fir*t  appear  as  if  the 
succeedinp  period   would   be  more  favourable   lo    him.     After 
*  Ynung  Gcrmnny  *  \\fu\  had  its  dnv,  cami^  fltp  pe<*imistic  (<ra  in 
German   thoogbt  and  litcratui?       He^eJianiam  Atill  lay  heavy 
npnn    the   universities;   but  the   new  generation   of  pf>eti  and 
artitta  »oiJ^ht  iU  inspiration,  not  in  Hcgel^  but  in  Schopenhauer. 
Thia  was  agatn  ime  of  those  tlmt^a  wliicb,  in  GiwLhe's  phrase, 
might  be  described  as  '  Germany  emerging  ' ;  it  wjis  ibe  rpuch 
that  be^aa  with  the  romantic  I'Viedritli  VVilhelm  IV  of  Prussia 
and    Halted  wjtb   the    production    of  tbe  *  \ihelun0;'i    Rtn^ '  at 
Uia>rpotb    tn    18Tt>.      In   this  period    of  pesaimism,  30  far  as  it 
was    merelv    peasimistio,    ihprp  was    naturally   little   Toom   for 
G*jethc*>   optimistic   spirit;  but    it    waa  not    lon^    before  the 
mmaniic    element     which     wa»    inlifrent    in    Schopenhauer's 
prsaimiAm   discovered    a   rertaia    elective    afliniij   in   Goeihe- 
Fntm  this  lime  lorward,  Germnn  criticism  Ix-jt^ati  to  treat  him 
with  m^re  simpalhy  and  respect.     Another  cause  whieh^  in  its 
way,  contributed  towards  biingiT>g^  Goethe  into  greater  promi- 
nence,  was   the  change  which   came  over   the   German  p«opl« 
^-jvilh  regard  to  ibetr  erstwhile  national  poet,  Schiller.     Schiller 
^■ros  no  poet  for  a  pessimistic  age  \   in  n  purely  romantio  period 
^^^is  eighteentb-cenlury   spirit   might  posaiblv   have   been   over- 
loftbetl    in   ihe    glow   and   splendcmr  of   his   pictures,  and    (he 
rbeloTicnl  swing  ot  bin  language,  but  he  was  no  food  for  men 
who   had   tasted   the  MUer-sweet  of  jiessimiim.     Tbe  Schiller 
Centenary  in  185^  hrvd   hardly  bpen  celebrated  when  Germany 
seemed  with  one  accord   to  realise  that  Sclitller  was  no  writer 
for   tbe  nineteenth   century— that   he  was,  to  quote  again  from 
Victor  Hehn's  vol  ume,  '  only  a  Klopstock,  three  times  or  even 
a  hundred  timet  magnifed.*     The  Austrian  Grillparzer,  who 
combined  with   u  dramatic  genius  hardly  inferior  to  Schiller's 
an  essentially  modern   and   pessimiatit-  ffelftntfehauunff,  might 
bare  taken  i^hiller'd  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  CMU&trymcn; 
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but  in  those  days  Grlllparzer  wan  siill  procticalij-  unknottn  b 
North  Germany,  Consequently,  frc^m  Sohillcr  the  yona^ 
gcncralLun  turned  directly  to  Goethe* 

h  iniglit  be  laid  thai  In  t1i^4t?  yi*arB  th«  German  peoptf>  were, 
wilb  reg^ard  to  ibeir  claasicul  literature^  in  tht?  pocitinn  nf  4 
traveller  journevi't^  nmud  a  group  of  bigU  mountains.  Ooc 
peak  alter  onother  leems  to  hijn  to  rts«  nbove  the  roat,  and  il 
is  onlj  by  degreca  ibat  it  beci^mes  clear  to  him  wbich  is  rrallj 
Ih&  higheit.  The  middle  of  the  century  was  well  past  b4?fr>re 
Germany  liilly  comprehended  that  Gnetiie  wns  the  g-reatert 
poet  its  liternture  had  known.  Even  Goptli<*'a  opiim  Um  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  serioufl  atuoiblin^-hlock.  To  thost;  whir  hare 
left  tbeir  mark  upon  the  liiemtiirf?  of  thai  tiint^  |)eaajmjsm  wfti, 
after  all,  but  a  pis  atler  ;  it  oHcrod  a  snom  or  leas  satiafaciory 
solution  tn  tbe  pntblejn  of  life  in  a  dLslienrtenLng^  «ge.  For 
«uch  mindft  Goetb?,  tbe  Olympian  Goethe,  who  had  risen  la 
tranquil  §:rea(ncM,  ba<l  a  strong  rascination.  Lie  maj  hare 
been  no  optimist,  but  hii  optimism  at  timeE  merged  IdU) 
fataliam.  Goetbe  tborougbly  believed  in  the  'divinity  that 
■hap^B  OUT  ends,  rciu^h-hew  them  bow  we  will';  in  his  lonjt 
life  the  word  '  entsagen  '  bad  played  some  part,  but  ^  abwartea' 
a  still  greater,  and  it  might  even  be  said^  at  the  risk  nf  seeming 
paradoxical,  that  bia  whfib  life^hlstory  had  bi?(.<n  a  steady 
progreAB  upwards  towards  a  spiritual  Nirvjiiia,  not  of  oblivion, 
but  of  uncDPious  r(?st  and  peaec. 

Since  the  war  of  IbTO  ibe  appreciation  of  Goetbe  has  again 
entered  upon  a  new  Btage  ;  indeed,  it  was  alinoKt  a  matter  of 
course  that  Goethe's  memory  abould  have  shared  in  the  general 
re-awakening  of  Germany  in  the  la^t  twenly-five  years.  The 
period  of  '  Goethe- Forschung  *  began,  and  tbc  Goethe  Society 
was  founded.  The  exact  study  of  Gnelhe^s  works  by  the  light 
of  philological  criticism  and  philological  rootbods  was  in  itself 
fio  evil  thing;  but  there  was  the  obvious  danger  that  the 
application  oi  these  methods  to  a  modern  pi>et  would  degenerate 
iDto  futile  hair-splitting.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
German  Goetbe  specialists  have  kept  themtelves  free  from  tbia 
reproach,  they  have  at  least  given  us  a  monument  of  their 
industry  which  will  alwuys  be  their  best  justification,  namely, 
tbc  great  definitive  edition  of  Gocthc^s  works  which  is  ut 
present  being  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  conrt  of 
Weimar.  When  this  magnificent  series  of  volumes  is  completed 
^and  the  end  is  still  some  years  distant — Goetbe  will  posaeic 
a  memorial  such  as  no  other  modern  poet  can  boast  of.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  not  long  left  entirely  to  tlie  philologiitB.  A 
new  literary  generation  was   knocking  at   the  door,  and,  with 
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the  entbu»nsm  of  youth,  clnimin^  G<>cihe  as  its  own ;  tit  this 
g^ncmiion  il  hq«  been  given  rf>  reinstate  liim  n<  the  inrellectoal 
beftd  of  hi«  pef^plc.  To  sketch  the  riae  of  tbi»  epoch-:-tbi» 
rebirth  of  the  old  Hnmantlciflm  under  the  gpiiie  of  intHTiduiliim 
— lies  beyond  the  province  of  the  present  aiticle-  Wc  would 
only  poini  out  that  the  new  ide&a  filtered  into  Germany  with 
the  Literature  which  bod  tprung  up  in  Scandinavia  Irom  the 
4uhes  of  He^elianiBm,  and  that  these  ideas  met  on  German 
toil  witb  another  and  stronger  ctirrent,  the  currtnl  of  literary 
naluraljim  that  had  tet  in  a  little  earlier  from  I'Vance,  Thete 
currents  united  to  form  the  baBii  r>n  which  the  laTe«t  literary 
revival  in  Germany  has  arisen.  The  veteran  novclisl^ 
Friedrich  Spielhagen,  wai^  we  think,  the  frit  m  compare  the 
literature  oi  the  In^t  ten  yeari  in  Germany  with  the  *Sturm  und 
Drang*  of  the  ei^hieenlh  <:eniury  ;  but  tin-  It-iiders  of  ibe 
revir&l  had  already  Celt,  if  not  expresspd,  this  albnity,  and  it 
created  at  ouce  a  Uind  of  sympathy  between  them  and  Goethe. 
The  young  Goethe,  the  Goethe  of  ^  Goott '  and  *  WertUer/ 
became  the  patron  saint  of  the  new  literary  movement.  The 
'ewige  Wiederkehr/  to  use  Nieizsehe'i  expression,  bad  brought 
round  ag:ain  another  of  ibese  periods  of  fcrmeniftlion  and  con- 
vnUion  in  which  the  Gertnnn  spirit  leema  tn  renew  itK  youth. 

As  the  turbulence  grailuatly  aubsiiJed,  other  points  of 
■ympathy  and  congeniattcy  with  Goeihe  were  diseovf  red  besides 
those  of  bis  yoJth.  Now,  at  Last,  in  tbe  philosopby  of  sclf- 
aasertion,  in  (he  insiatence  on  the  rights  of  the  iudividaal  to  the 
fnlU-st  development  of  which  be  is  capable — this  philosophy  of 
which  Nietzsche  became  the  spokesman — -Goethe'a  optimiam 
and  individualism  received  full  and  jiihitflnt  recognition.  To 
NieLzache  himself  Gotrthc  was  ^  this  veritably  great  man,  for 
whose  sake  one  is  hound  to  love  Germanv.'  Above  all,  it 
was  Goethc^s  magnificeiit  personality,  bis  i^^tism,  his  ideals  of 
■elf'^ulture,  his  dreams  of  a  world -literature,  which  appealed 
mo«t  strongly  to  modern  Germanjp  It  would  be  difScult  to 
oTer-estimate  llie  b*>on  which  Goethe  has  been  to  the  present 
generation  of  German  writers  and  nrtists  ;  he  bas  been  a  kind 
of  guiding  star  to  them  iu  tbeir  often  blind  enough  gropiugs 
after  a  philosophic  and  artistic  creed  :  an  ever-present  example 
of  the  higher  intellectual  life.  No  century  can  show  so  many 
examples  as  ours  of  men  of  genius  to  whom  are  applicable  the 
words  in  which  Goethe  summed  up  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  prcimiiing  of  his  predecessors — ChristiJin  Giinther:  'He 
Dcver  contrived  to  tame  himself,  and  so  his  life  ran  to  waste, 
like  his  poetry/  Goeihe,  by  his  wise  self-contro],  by  his 
'Lebens  eraates  Fiibren/  escaped  this  fate,  and  his  lilc  stands 
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Wl^Uft  pMt  eSftmple  of  lin«r   \i   \%  lo  be  eicmped.      At  tbirtj 
IW  imM  to  LnVtttr  ttki?  memorokble  fronJ«  :^ 

i>vi>r  nil  rl«>  iiibl  Jmnlly  iJLjws  ii*«lf  lo  be  forgotten  ft*  •  mj^ia^t 
I  nuiHt  hy>l  l.w-  tiini* ;  I  urn  ens  longer  in  my  fitti  jtmtb  ;  l»y  "iMbaj 
in»T  ImiiV  ii)p  in  Ih*  miJillo,  Mi*1  Ibe  TowCT'^f  B»W  will  be  !<* 
Mniu  nuj  «i,i;ui»ba,  Al  ]««Bl  ii  iWI  bo  Bfcid  tb«i  ti  w«  boldly 
rU;m*>L     If  1  liTtMnj  fltraiKlb.&d  winiii^  wOl  iioW  tnittotlM* 

In  onr  Tvtprct  GortLr  -as  bi^ly  fftTow*^  W  forioae.  If 
h«  t«  t>«v  Al  Ibr  xTf«t«t  aMf^v  ■«■  «f  lelUn,  ibis  i>  Ur^l 
Iv^^iMf  b^  Itwd  to  pat  tW  Urt  tffloe  «•  Ifac  ismmic  of  -ibp 
m  ivmhI  i4  bU  MU»««rv^*  h  bM  oAn  bMB  nid  tb^t  G«ctbe  ( 
hW  w«»  tb«^  fnMlM  of  bM  ««*b*  mJ  tbM  is,  if  ««*  >re  ma 
«it«i«k««,  tW  tbiaybt  1^1  M  sMc^Mff  ^  tbr  HUKb  of  oar 
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It  would  seem,  funher,  m  if  the  literary  reviiral  nf  ibe  lut 
t«Q  jc&r»  had  ia  turn  reacted  upon  the  smdy  of  Goetbe,  as  if 
It  wtre  helping  the  latter  to  throw  ofT  the  in^ma  of  pedantic 
triviaJitj  which  has  lain  up>n  it  so  loDg.  The  purely  philrv 
liigic&l  Atudy  "f  Goetlie*!  works  has  eihnusln]  itself,  giving 
place  to  a  perional  study  of  the  poet  himWF-  The  whole 
mcthofl  of  approacbijig  Goethe  Bcemi,  under  the  influence  of 
Taine  and  llrandei,  to  have  unflergone  a  rhnnge.  Germaa 
lilprar^  criticism  now  lakes  a  wider  swepp,  o.nU  no  linger 
riuKPs  its  eyes  to  the  fact  ihat  ^nuine  penetration  mc^re  than 
con^penaAtes  for  the  eibnuitivc  accuracy  which  used  to  Ije  its 
end  ami  aim.  Fuf  years  Genuauy  was  cooteni  to  retnark  with 
complacent  acquleieence  that  the  best  biography  of  her  gre&test 
poel  hjul  been  written  by  an  Englishman;  now  there  are  at 
least  iwo  Picellent  short  biogjrnphies  by  German  writer*,  which 
are  worthy  to  take  Lhe  place  so  long  monopoHied  in  C^many 
by  Lewei's  work. 

[t  is,  indeed,  an  altogether  new  spirit  of  criticism  that 
breatlifs  through  tmoks  like  I)r  R,  M.  Meyer^s  and  Dr.  A. 
Hielsehowsky's  bio^apbies  of  Goetbe.  Both  are  in  the  best 
srnse  scholarly  books,  and  ^et,  at  the  same  time,  tbey  are  free 
Irom  tbat  tipaviness  which  is  generally  associaterl  with  scholarly 
work  in  Germany  ;  ibey  are  attractively  aud  even  artistically 
wriiien.  Ii  ii  didfcult  to  decide  which  of  ihem  deserves  the 
palm  as  the  best  ^  Life  '  of  Goclhe  of  mo<lera(c  size  tbat  ha»  yet 
appeattd  ;  on  the  whole,  we  incline  lo  Dr  Bielschowiky*s,  of 
wbicbi  bowever,  tbc  eoneludiu^  volume  has  still  to  appear. 
Tbis  is  a  hearty,  sympathetic  book,  full  of  considemtion  for 
tbe  reader  who  wishes  to  be  led  by  the  band,  and  to  be  taopfht 
lo  lore  and  understand  Goetbe;  as  a  popular  biography  it  is 
the  better  of  rhe  two.  Dr.  jVleyer^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
more  brilliant  writer;  his  criticism  is  fresh,  vital,  and  modern. 
We  may  not  always  be  in  ngreemeni  with  it,  but  it  ii  always 
stimulating;.  An  objection  to  the  work  as  a  whole  is  the 
tendency — panlonable,  perhaps,  in  a  small  bcwik  which  aims  at 
bttin^  more  than  a  risuittS  of  larger  works — to  asftnme  a 
familiarjiy  in  the  reader  with  the  more  obvious  facts  and  the 
current  opinions  of  Goethe's  life  and  work,  and  to  turn  with 
preference  to  aspects  of  the  subject  which  appeal  particularly 
to  the  critic  himself.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Meyer's  work  con- 
tributes something  fresh  to  the  stock  of  ideas  about  Goethe 
naturally  gives  it  a  claim  to  onginalitj  which  ftmall  books  do 
not  often  enjoy ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  his  method  is  apt  to 
lead  10  the  neglect  of  essentials,  it  maj  be  answered  that  the 
Mudy  oi  Goetbe  has  advanced  in  Gernianj'  to  such  a  point  that 
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cotisiflcrable  knowledge  ma^'  be  assumed  to  exist  among  all  wbo 
pretend  tu  a,ay  degree  *t{  culture. 

H  sucbr  then,  is  ihe  position  which  Goethe  at  pr«(«Dt 
i>ccupieA  in  lUe  evijination  of  hia  own  nation,  he  might  stiJl 
have  tome  meaning  for  ub  alio.  The  daj  of  Carl^te*a  'Close 
thy  Byron,  open  th^  Goclhc  T  is^  of  cxturac*  lon^  pa«t :  wc 
cannot  go  b'iek  t<^  il.  But  it  wa«  not  wiLhout  its  advanfngp^ 
that  wc  first  Icarnod  to  aee  Goethe  ibrou^h  Caddie's  romantic 
■ppetautps.  A*  a  rnniier  of  (avA,  ihe  Giieih*?  who  has  intluf^ncHl 
English  thoujrhl,  the  Goethe  whom  wc  su\)  know  best  in 
England,  is  less  the  whole,  universal  Goethe,  the  calm  optiniisL, 
the  ^  old  Heathen/ than  Carl)']e*i  romantic  hero.  To  CarlyJe 
Goethe  vras  id  all  esBentials  a  romantic  writer,  a  thiaker  anJ 
poet  inspired  wilb  the  doctrines  of  Fichle,  a  moralist  lo  whom 
^  Bverlaatin^  Noes/  rennnciations,  higher  duties,  had  been 
as  vital  matters  as  thej  were  to  Carl)le  himself.  Bur,  ae 
with  all  the  romantic  critics,  Carl^le's  reverential  nj>prccia' 
tion  {if  Goelhc  brought  him  closer  to  the  renl  mnn  than  the 
cooler  eatimatea  of  a  more  objeetive  critic  like  Lewes.  The 
true  glimpses  into  Goethe's  character  and  genius,  which  are 
to  be  found  throughout  Carl^le's  eEsays  on  Goethe*  more  than 
make  up  for  his  sins  of  exaggeration  and  omission.  To  Carl^le, 
however,  u  is  imposaihle  to  go  back.  We  must  turn  to  Goethe 
himself,  and  tbe  key  to  his  work  is  his  life.  Much  of  bis 
poetry  may  in  itself  seem  dull  or  old-fashioned  to  us  now.'tdays, 
much  may  be  without  inherent  charm  ;  but  few  arc  able  to  cacapc 
the  «pell  ;if  that  wondeTful,  innnj-cnlourrd  life,  without  question 
the  most  wnnclerfiil  in  the  annnls  of  literary  men>  To  Tippre- 
ciate  fnllj'  Goethe  tbe  poet,  we  musL  first  stud^  Goethe  the  man. 
As  he  himself  once  said  to  EckermiLnn^  he  ia  no  poet  for  the 
mass  ;  his  works  are  written  for  individual  men  '  who  have  set 
up  similar  aims  before  them  and  are  mnking  ibeir  way  along 
similar  paths';  to  study  him  may  not  make  us  better  citizens 
or  better  patriois.  but  it  will  give  us,  to  uie  an  expression  of 
his  own,  'a  certain  inward  fieedom  ' ;  and,  after  all,  *  inward 
freeiloin '  is  one  of  tbe  most  precious  things  that  can  he 
communicated  by  one  mind  to  another. 
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Abt.  IV. — 1»  Octan  Steamships^     By  Tfrnoua  wrJIcn.    Loodon  ; 
John  Murray,  lti92. 

2.  7*k8  Atlantic  Ftmy.     Uy  A.  J.  Maginnis.     London:  Wbit- 
takerand  O..,  1892. 

3.  Tka    Vujiard    Company  s   Jubilee^    1890,       Uv'crpooJ ;    The 
Cun&rd  Coinpnny, 

4.  Orient  Line  Guide.     Editefl  bj  W.  J,  Loftte.      Fillh  eUitioD. 
London  :  SftiDpson  Low,  1396< 

»&,  77ie  Guide  Ed  £f^ifM  Africa.  EJjIed  annuAllj  by  A,  S.  Brovn 
and  G.  G.  Hrowu  fcir  (he  Cavils  Mail  Packet  Company. 
'  Lonflon:  Sampwn  Low,  ISt^il-lQOO. 
B.  '/Titf  ^Shipj'it'if  tVorld^  Year  Hook.  Kdiicd  by  E.  R.  June*. 
LonfJoa:  Jh^^. 
^^-  Our  iVflwj/  JicsffT-vf,  Uv  J,  KhiHici.  Liverpool:  Liverpool 
^k    Priotia^  and  Stationery  Company,  1^92. 

^B,    T'Ae  Launch  of  i/ut  Oceanic,     Liverpool  :  Wliite  Star   Com- 
■    pany,  l6^U. 
"And  other  works. 

AMONG  the  mechanical  devplnpmenli  of  ihij  centurv,  there 
ia  cone  of  which  C^rcot  HriUin  \ii\b  more  renaon  t«  be 
prii[]d  than  ibai  nf  hpr  i^renl  Btcainabips.  The  *inji?riority  of 
iliU  country  to  Ihe  rest  of  the  world  in  «lenm-tonnnge  is  evt^n 
more  remarkable  than  her  commercial  gri^atnesi ;  the  impoT' 
tance  of  tbU  vupericrity  in  time  of  war,  and  the  comparative 
caje  with  which  it  enables  ua  to  move  Krgc  bodies  ol  troop* 
to  difttant  point*,  has  been  strikingly  <l e in untl rated  within  tbe 
Jfttl  few  months;  and  yet  this  enormous  advance  is  of  very 
recent  origin.  The  commencement  nf  the  atL>ry — a  aiorv  na 
intercating  as  (hat  of  railway  development,  though  Icdb  gcnciAJIy 
known — dates  from  the  eariy  part  of  the  nineieenih  cenliiry  ; 
but  the  real  growth  began  in  the  forLtes  and  liftiei,  and  it 
tbcrclurc  ncM  within  the  memory  of  many  elderly  people 
living  to-day. 

The  hiKLory  of  this  growth  is  narrated,  in  piecemeal  faahion, 
in  various  works,  some  of  whirh  wc  have  mentioneiJ  at  the  hcjid  of 
this  article.  Two  of  these  are  well  known.  ^  The  Atlantic  Ferry," 
— a  third  edition  of  which  is  in  thp  press — ii  written  by  a 
genticman  who  is  intimately  assijciated  with  the  practice  of 
marine  engineering.  'Ocean  Steanislijps'  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  articles  written  by  old  salts  and  specialists.  En 
the  prcpAration  of  this  article  we  arc  also  glad  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  aid  which  ha«  been  afforded  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
numerous  iicamahip  companies  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
difficulty  hu  been   how  to  deal   with  the   voluminous   material 
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pUced  At  (lur  diipiwaL  In  »a  vati  &  labject,  many  iDtereitiii^ 
iacu  have  had  to  be  omitted,  aad  a.  icunty  Ireatoieiit  of  others 
has  been  rendered  unavuidabte. 

The  number  of  iteain«hipi  of  100  tona  and  uptre^rdG  in  tbe 

world  to-day  exceeds  that  of  laiHng  craft  of  siinilAr  tiie, 
Taktng  the  figurei  of  L89H,  we  f^nd  thai  ibe  flteamere  niiinl>er 
14,701,  with  an  aggregate  groH  tonnage  of  11^,511.21^2.  One 
hair  thU  aggregate  is  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
ColDQiefi ;  the  atcamera  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom  QDmbcr 
6,783.  with  a  tonnage  of  10,547,355. 

The  discumrorts  which  formerly  surrounded  those  who  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  are  almost  wLoIly  absent  from  the 
modem  liner.  The  cuJaine  and  the  fumitare  of  these  veaselt 
are  equal  lo  thott?  of  the  very  best  Litlels.  Passengers  are 
■afcr  in  &  liner  than  in  the  ctreetc  of  London.  A  big  liner, 
worth  perhaps  nearly  a  million  of  money,  will  carry  as  m>\ny 
passengers  as  the  pojiulaijon  of  iiiany  an  English  villajre. 
The  new  Oceanic  haa  accoui  moil ikt  ion  for  over  iwo  thouaanil 
perwins,  divided  iiilo  35(J  sahioii  passi-ngprs,  275  second-HiiM, 
1,000  steerage,  and  a  crew  of  450.  The  linera  cro^a  the  ocean 
with  nearly  the  regularity  of  last  trains,  Itavellijig  At  speeds 
equal  to  about  half  the  iiveroge  of  that  of  long-d istnnre 
expresses.  They  are  as  snfe  as  forvthojgbl,  scientifiL'  skill, 
and  lavish  expendilurt-  cau  uiuke  ttieni  ;  th<'y  are  inarveld  of 
CunstruetioD,  navigation,  and  equipuieni,  and  are  prcictitrally 
un^inkabk'.  There  are  in  truth  few  piiiits  in  commmi 
between  the  steamships  of  the  present  and  the  Bailing-craft 
of  the  pa<4[.  The  CauipniniA  and  the  Lucanijt,  the  Oi^^aoic,  the 
Kaiser  W^ilhelm  der  Grosse,  and  thvJr  eompccrs  mark  the 
Hmil  of  the  present  stage  of  ocean  passi^nger  service.  No 
very  impurtant  ailvance  hits  been  ina<le  during  the  lost  half- 
do/eu  years.  Larger  linera  may  yet  be  built,  but  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  any  materially  highur  speeds  will  be 
economically  obtained  by  the  present  methods  of  propulsina. 
Since,  iherelore,  the  laat  decaile  of  ihe  nineteenth  t-entury  marks 
the  limit  of  a  great  wave  of  progrcsa  in  ocean  narigaiion,  the 
■ubject  may  be  deemed  inie  suitable  for  review. 

The  idea  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  like  many  other  mCKleril 
dc^elopinenLs  of  engineering  enterprise,  occupied  Uie  minds  of 
men  many  years  before  it  became  commcreially  proclicable. 
Riv<^r  steamers  ploughed  the  Cljde,  llie  Mi-asissip^H,  and  the. 
Sl  Lawrence,  and  coasting  steamers  plied  in  the  OM  and  the 
New  World,  long  before  any  ventured  to  ctoss  the  Atlantic.  Ttie. 
first  si^am  vessel  wbi<'h  aehipved  this  memorable  feat  was  the 
Savannaiij  which    was   diapatched  in  X6l\i   from  Savannah  Uj  ^ 
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■Ivrrpoo],  ^nd  made  llic  vuva^e  jn  tyicttly-Cive  days.  In  1825 
the  Eaterpnse,  a  UU]«  ste^inthip  of  oa]y  122  feet  in  Icngtb, 
miide  the  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Londirn  in  onu  baiulrfU  and 
thirteen  dnj>,  ten  of  which  were  ipeni  in  itoppag^«.  Fn  l{$33, 
Iriurtcen  vear>  after  the  Savannali**  voyage,  a  second  vesiel,  the 
Rovhl  William^  crossed  the  Atlantic,  ihis  time  from  Quebec  to 
Loadoo,  ID  about  forty  days.  IVot  until  Ld3&  did  the  firit 
passenger  steamer  make  an  cujtward  trip  froin  Livcrpuol  to 
New  York.  She  was  toliowed  in  tbe  same  year  by  the  Livcr- 
por>l,  which  made  several  pasadgefl,  averaging  KVi^iiteeik  days 
out  and  Hiie&n  hom^.  As  these  vessels  were  owneil  In  America, 
the  honour  of  dcman»tiating  the  practLCability  of  Atlantic  sieaui 
navi^tion  lies  with  the  United  Siaiefl.  The  first  Kni^lish-owned 
»lcaukcr  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  not  the  Siriua,  of  703  ifin«i 
wtjrh  left  Queenfltown  on  April  iith,  183:^,  for  New  Viirk, 
arriTinj;  there  ei^blecn  and  a  half  days  Ufer.  Tbc  famous 
Gt<rat  Western  left  DrUhd  on  ilie  8lh  uf  the  &»me  month,  and 
reaebcd  New  York  on  April  2ilrd,  a  few  hoars  after  the  Sirju«, 
having  occupied  but  thirteen  ^nd  a  Uairdays  in  the  passage. 

The  achievements  of  thuse  vesseUd^monHtrar^t  beyond  doubt 
the  practicability  of  ocean  Meam  nnvigatii^n.  Their  perArnn- 
aiices  elteited  quite  as  much  interest  and  wonder  [hen  a*  du  the 
feats  of  the  lateil  linen  of  lo-dayn  Yet  iu  the  same  jear — - 
l63S— -in  whTch  these  tieamflhips  were  on  th^  pinnt  of  vtun* 
mencln^  their  careersi  Dr.  Lardner  was  dcmonstmling  al  tlio 
Royal  Instituiiim  aL  Liverpmil  that,  *  ai  lu  (he  project  whieh 
was  announced  in  the  ncws|iFi|ters  ul  making  the  voyage  diivetly 
fffjm  New  Yoik  to  LiteipuLjl,  it  was,  be  had  no  liesitaLion  in 
■aying,  perfectly  chtmeTictLl,  and  tbey  might  as  well  talk  of 
making  a  voyage  from  New  Vork  to  the  moon/ 

Even  after  the  practicability  of  ocean  navigation  had  Ikeen 
demonstrated,  its  cmnmercial  suecesi  was  not  assured.  The 
<?lipper  ships  were  to  ihe  pioneer  steamships  what  the  stage- 
coaches had  been  to  the  parly  railivays.  Tbc  speed  of  these 
clippers  wns  very  great.  One  of  iLem,  the  Great  tlepublic,  an 
American  four-master  of  3400  toas^  onee  covered  ihe  distance 
betweeD  New  York  and  the  Scilly  Islands  in  thirteen  daya. 
Some  few  of  the  salting  clippers  actually  raced  (he  early  steam 
vessels,  leaving  purt  with,  and  arriticg  before  them>  In  184'j 
a  sailing  clrpper — the  Tornado,  of  the  Niagara  linr-^^arrlved 
in  New  York  l>efore  ei  Cunard  steamer,  which  had  started  with 
btr^  arrived  in  nosTon.  The  permanencp  of  an  escellent  tnwli- 
Cion  in  the  art  of  sbip-buildin;j;  mny  perhaps  partly  explain  the 
victories  of  American  vachu  in  the  competition  for  tlie  intcr- 
oatioDaJ  cup.   But  though  the  fast  sailing  ships  strode  thus  to  hold 
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Iht-ir  own  ngainat  ih^ir  unpopular  rivals,  cbe  coale*i  wa«  "^"^  i 
for  wUilc  the  clippers  eraboUied  iho  ImI  and  highest  effcim  ol 
the  shipwrigbtj  thp  stpamahips — their  conteinporanM^'**'* 
but  iLc  crude  fir«-friiils  of  the  labours  of  the  marine  engioeci. 

The  greaiett  public  iniereil  has  always  followed  ibc  develop- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  Uoer*.  Competition  on  this  iTowdinl  bifb- 
WBjr  has  been  keener  Lban  oa  the  lew  frequenteU  routes,  and  \b« 
shipt  that  travel  over  it  have  naturally  led  the  van  i>{  profTCM. 
There  are  no  ateamihips  in  the  world  so  hu^e  M  those  whkh 
CTOH  the  Atlantic  ferry,  no  engines  io  powerful,  no  floating 
popubtiona  so  vaai.  These  vessels  are  the  Triton*  of  Uie 
sen,  and  ihe  history  of  their  growth  li  typical  of  that  of  ih* 
great  ooeati  liners  td\  the  world  over,  VVe  pr>pose  therefore 
lirst  to  epitomise  the  story  of  the  Atlantic  service. 

Th«  c<»mmeToia|  ittccess  of  this  service  was  mainly  tine  to  the 
Ute  Mr.  Samuel  Cunard.  who   had   long  cherished  a  dream  of 
iDAkiBg  ocean  travel  n«  regular  as  that  by  rail.      NT r-  Cunard  was 
ft  Quaker,  T«siding  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and   had  iodulged 
ibis  idea  for  some  years  before  the  dale  when  ibe  Foyagcs  of  Itie 
Siriui  aitd  Ihr  Great  U'estera.  though  commercially  nnsur«e*sfulj 
h*i1  dcmuikstnktetl    the    poa»ibility   of   ocean  steam   naft^tion. 
Whru  m  H^ia  the  AdminJij,  which  at  that  periotl  arranged  for 
tb»  carria^  uf   mails,  issned   ciricolars   inviting   tender*   for  a 
alcamabtp   mail  serricr.  Mr  Cnnsnl,  vbo  had  already  acquiird 
cmsidpfabb-  pxperirncv  in  watting  th«  malt   service   betw««n 
Bodon*  XrwUtundland*  and  Brnniida,  determined  to  andertake 
ihe  jtiU      lU  ih*^  iQ^orrfre  of   Mr.  Bums,  a  sbipping  merchant, 
IhMl    ot^t%   Ki   (;i«^>w    w,d    Li»rrp»l,  a   capital   of  iTO,!^*^^, 
was  tutwrib<-,«,  M»d  a  seien   ^rara'  ctmtnri  with  the  Admiratiy 
•rcuir.!.  stiv^Utinp  i,„  .  l,irtni|chtlv  mail  Krricc  hrt»eeo  Utct- 
pc»l   and    VUhfa*   ^nd    Bost.Hi.  a>  a  swbsidv   of  6O.0O(ML   per 
annum.      |-i\un   that  ^^^r — 1^3> — dates  the  besisDiu  of   Um 
Ailantir  i1r«m  mail  m^m  and  Oif  ibe  Canard  Uoe^ 

*'»mr»tf*mers«,,whttiii  bi  Mr  Cnanl't aMpanv      Thefint 
'   "'  "'    '  '  '^-  -   Mtf 
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delkjed.  TfaoQgb  thii  involved  outtin^  a  c^nal  (hrr>u^h  seven 
miles  of  ice,  ranging  hoot  two  lo  seven  feet  in  tliickacBt,  at 
&  co»l  of  20,000  dollar*,  they  decliDed  to  be  relmburied  by  the 
Post  OfBw, 

Tbece  early  Canard^ra  were  built  of  wood  and  propetled  by 
pjtddles,  and  they  carried  firBt-clnss  pasacn^ors  only,  of  wbi^m 
one  htiodred  and  fifteen  rould  be  nrcoQiaiodatod,  though  there 
were  seldom  so  many  as  one  hundred  i>n  a  trip.  Poorer 
emigrant!,  and  many  people  of  mcHlerate  meani  as  wrII,  hud 
siill  to  travel  by  the  sailing  clippers  ;  for  the  ateamsbip  fares — 
abcmt  thirty  to  tliiTty-fiiur  guineas — ranged  higher  ihan  tbe^ 
di>  now  on  the  finest  ' greyhounds '  on  ihe  lervice.  The  time 
oi:c:upJFfl  ill  the  pa&Ba^es  varied  much  more  widely  than  it  does 
at  present.  The  average  was  about  fourteen  davs^  or  one  half 
ihat  generally  occupied  by  the  sailing  vessels.  Some  passages 
were  made  even  then  In  eleven  days  and  a  few  hours,  while 
others  occupied  sixteen  and  even  seventeen  days* 

The  early  vesieU  of  the  Ciinard  line  maintained  a  iteady  lead 
which  ba«  never  been  permanentiv  lost  by  the  Company  during 
ihe  SLity  years  of  its  history.  V'ear  by  year  additions  were 
made  to  the  fleel,  with  Increase  in  i>apaciiy  and  power,  but  with 
retention  nevertheless  for  a  long  time  of  the  old  models — ibe 
wofrtlen  hulls, the  paddles, and  Napier's  famous  atde-lever  engines, 
Tbe  initialivc  of  1340  was  a  bold  one,  but  when  suuuess 
seemed  assured  tivaU  entered  inio  ihe  field.  The  proprieti^rs 
of  tbe  Careat  VVeatern  built  Brunei's  historic  Great  Britaint  a 
vessel  which  but  for  a  mishap  might  have  proved  a  formidable 
competitor.  8be  was  mueh  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any^ 
orher  steamer  then  Eii1oal>  l^^ing  322  feet  long^  and  of  <'i27{l  (ona, 
wns  corslmcted  of  iron,  eleven  years  before  that  material  was 
adopted  by  the  Cunard  Company,  and  was  the  first  vessel 
of  thai  class  litted  with  a  si-rew.  But  like  the  Great  Eastern 
sulisetjuenily,  she  was  born  before  ber  time.  Placeil  on  the 
Atlantic  service  in  1^45j  she  ende<l  her  connexion  with  it 
fourteen  months  later  by  being  wrecked  in  Dundrum  Bay, 
Floated  at  the  end  of  a  year,  she  subsequently  had  a  chequered 
career,  aod  was  a  few  years  since  a  coal  bulk  at  the  Falkland 
Islands.  With  ter  wrerk,  all  serious  competition  from  the 
port  of  Bristol  ceased. 

The  Arit  great  rivalry  with  the  Cunarderi  came  from  the 
American  Collins  line,  which  eommenced  its  career  in  1S49. 
Then  followed  for  a  few  years  a  race  of  giants.  Advantage 
had  been  taken,  in  building  the  Collins'  vessels,  of  the  expe- 
rience of  their  rivals.  The  company  was  moreover  subsidised 
by  Congress.     Their  ships  gained  in  speed  over  the  Cunardera 
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by  a  few  loari  on  the  pfttaage,  and  freighti  alfo  w«re  cut  dows 
bj  nearljr  one-h&lf.  The  Americaaa  Jii«t  heaviljr  in  tbor 
endeavour  to  regain  the  prettige  which  bad  be«a  wrested  bj 
•team  from  their  Baltimore  clippcn.  The  Cuoard  0>iiipaa/» 
with  a  poiition  financially  atmng,  soon  built  iri>rt>  pfiwerfal 
Teasels — the  Arabia  and  the  PcraU — the  latter  bringing  the 
passage  down  to  brtwt^n  nine  and  ten  dajB,  At  last,  in  1^^ 
the  UDequal  contest  c^me  to  an  end  tbroug^b  the  withdrawal  dT 
the  Collini  line.  Besides  having  sunk  large  suma  of  tnonev, 
thej  had  most  unfortunatdy  lost  two  of  their  vessels — tbe  Aretic, 
which  was  run  down  hj-  the  Veata  In  1854,  with  terrible  lost 
of  life ;  and  the  Paeitie,  of  which  nothing  wai  ever  heard  after 
ahe  Bailed  irom  Liverpool  on  Juoe29th,  ]S&6,with  two  bundml 
and  fortj  souls  oa  bonid.  From  these  losses  and  diiasterv  th« 
Company  never  recovered,  and  their  riv&ls  retained  their 
leading  position  in  the  Ailaniit:  tnide.  The  Collins  line  left 
one  permanent  legacy — the  barbers  shop — wbicb  was  unlcn 
on  AtlaoLic  liners  until  introduced  on  their  vfsseU- 

In  1850j  some  lime  before  the  disappearance  of  this  ill-fd 
cuinpauy,  the  Inman-^now  the  American  and  Red  Star — 
commenced  its  career.  It  is  singular  that,  though  a  regular 
Atlantic  ateani  service  had  then  ejisled  for  ten  j  ears, 
Mr.  Inman  was  Ibe  first  fo  perceive  tbe  value  of  ibe  eTnigrAot 
service,  and  hia  vesaela  were  the  first  which  were  built  to 
acfVMnmodate  second-class  and  steerage  pasaengers,  for  which 
no  provision  bad  jet  been  made  in  the  other  lines,  Tbe 
experiment  proved  so  remunerative  that  three  years  later  it  was 
followed  by  tbe  Cunard  Company.  At  the  present  time,  ajl 
liners,  with  a  few  e:iceptio[iB,  canj  more  third-class  emigrants 
than  saloon  passengers.  Iron  at  a  building- material,  and  the 
screw  in  place  of  paddles,  were  also  firsi  successfullj  employed 
on  tbe  Atlantic  by  the  Inman  line;  for  tbe  unfuriunate  Oreat 
Britain,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  fallen  early  out  of  tbe 
running.  Steam  siearing  gear  was  first  adopted  by  tbe  Tnman 
Company  on  the  City  of  Brussels  in  1 8t>y,  and  this  too  nras 
the  first  vessel  which  reduced  the  Atlaniic  passage  to  less  iba 
eight  days. 

This  line  proved  a  more  formidable  rival  to  the  CoDa 
ateamers  than  tbe  Collins  had  been.  But  the  rivalry  between 
the  Cunard  and  Inman  vessels  was  never  so  bitter  of  thai  with 
the  Collins  line,  and  there  was,  moreover,  ample  room  for  each 
company,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  Atlantic 
trade.  Tbe  Ocean  '  i ramps/  designed  solely  for  slow  transit  of 
cargo,  now  became  enormously  developed  in  capacity  ;  and  aa  it 
mult   of  their  competition  for  freighta  the  passenger-carry i 
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cooapani^  tnrned  their  attentit>n  morctitid  mom  U>  the  improve- 
menl  of  tbat  bniDch  of  the  IrafHc. 

To  the  rivdr^  between  Ibe  Cunard  antl  Inmnn  line*  wsu 
aJdrd,  ID  187],  tbaC  of  the  preicol  White  Star  Compsnj,  thcin 
lenoetl  the  Oceanic  Sc^am  Navigation  Company.  The  appear^ 
aai:e  of  ihia  line  marked  an  important  epivch  id  the  Atlantic 
iprTTce,  The  finl  Ocencic,  ihougb  not  to  lurge  as  tome  of  her 
riraU,  was  diff*rrtntiy  niodellcxl — brings  narrower  in  proportion 
ro  lenffth — !i  lealurp  whrch,  ihougb  m  oppfialiion  tn  ihe  prnrtire 
oflhe  period,  bas  aince  been  adhered  to.  The  aaloon  too,  for 
the  first  lime*  waa  plocrtl  amifUhipa,  instPud  of  aatern  over  Uie 
fcrew,  aa  ;irraii^ement  moit  conducive  to  the  comfort  of 
paascngprs.  it  extended  also  right  acrou  the  entire  width  of 
tbe  vecael.  The  atate-roomt  were  placed  fore  and  aft  of  the 
saloon,  and  tbe  lidc-li^hts  were  made  about  twice  as  lar^  as 
on  previoin  vpsBels.  The  Oceanic  and  ber  «iiier  ship*  broke 
pmrious  records,  as  earlr  as  187!^,  In  1S74  and  1875  the 
BriinnitTC  and  [be  Germanic  of  rhe  tame  fleet  followed,  and 
reduced  ihe  passag^e  to  less  than  &even  and  a  half  dn)t>  Tbe 
Teutonic  and  the  Majeiiic  (1891)  were  the  largest  iteamen 
built  for  tbis  line  antil  the  present  Oceanic,  and  tbey  were  tbe 
lirat  designed  to  fullil  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  British  AdmJrvltj 
as  armed  cruisers. 

Tbe  most  rapid  development  of  the  Atlantic  service  dates 
from  the  peri^id  when  the  White  Star  vesaeU  entered  tbe  I  lata. 
In  1670  the  Cunard  Company  first  fitted  one  of  ibeir  vessels — 
thaParthia — *ilb  compound  en|:ine«.  In  1881  rame  theServJa, 
which  comtncnced  tbe  express  Tmniatlantic  service,  intended 
chiefly  for  pnssengen.  She  wn^  tbe  frrst  steel  vessel  in  this 
service*  The  electric  light  wns  not  introduced  until  187^,  on  the 
Inmnn  Compan^'a  Cilv  of  Berlin.  The  Arizona,  of  the  Gviicin 
line,  was  a  noieworihv  veasei,  eclipsing  previous  reeonU  in  1^711 
ami  m^O.  f  ler  best  advertisement,  however,  was  the  fact  of  ber 
nioiiiDg  fnll  tilt  into  an  iceberjj  in  November  187i^  and  jet 
coming  safely  into  port,  with  thirty  feet  of  her  bows  amaabed 
ia,  her  water-tigbi  bulk-heada  having  proved  her  salv'ation, 

Tbe  decade  Irom  1^79  Co  188^  waa  also  a  period  of  great 
emulaiion.  The  Alaska,  of  tbe  Guion  fleet,  aiariing  her  career 
in  1882,  was  the  first  vessel  that  reduced  the  pasGage  below 
ceven  days,  in  Jane  of  (hat  year  ;  and  she  was  also  tbe  (irst  to 
which  the  title  of 'Atlantic  jjreyhound  "  was  applied,  Tho 
Oregon,  bought  from  the  Guion  line  afterwards  by  the  Cunard 
Company,  retlueed  tbe  passage  in  1884  lo  less  than  six  and  a 
half  days.  Following  the  Arizona  and  the  Alaska,  came  the 
America,  of  the  National  line,  and  tbe  famoua  Cunardera  Ltruria 
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^B  Bud  UmbrjA.  Tbc  Inman  line  o'^ncd  the  first  ve«sel  vhidi 
^M  croiaed  the  Atlantic  in  leu  tban  lii  (Ia^K)  tlie  lest  being 
^m  ficcompliihed  in  18S9  bj  the  Citj  of  Parii,  T«n  y^art  htktt 
H  achleTed  scarcely  aay  advance  upon  tbiv  a]>eeil.  The  CUj 
H  of  Paris  and  her  *i5ier  craft,  the  City  of  Npw  York,  marked  a 
H  great  (uivance  on  previous  desig^ns.  Twin  screws  were  inlro- 
H  duced^  each  driven  by  jis  own  sec  of  engines,  Waler^ligbi 
H  coDipartmcnU  were  more  minutely  subdivided.  Water  chambers 
H  were  introduced,  and  breadth  of  beam  was  increased,  todioiJaub 
H  rolling*  The  rudder  was  placed  entirely  below  the  wtiler  line. 
H  It  wai  on  the  Cit^  of  Paris  in  1890  that  the  value  uf  the  waier- 
H  tight  bulkheads  was  abundantly  demon  si  rated.  One  of  ibe 
H  engtnea  became  completely  wrecked,  and  caused  the  water  to 
H  flow  into  and  till  both  engine  rooms — an  absolutely  unioue 
H  experience  of  the  sea.  Vet  the  vessel  easily  remained  afloat 
^1  until  help  came.  How  the  water-tight  compartmenfft  ngain 
H  uTcrl  the  Paris  from  total  wreck  on  the  ManacEeB  in  l^^^^ 
H       will  be  fresh  in  everyone's  memory. 

H  TliQ   present   decade   has    been    one   of   steady   good    wnrk, 

H  without  any  advances  uf  iinporLauue.  Its  chief  developments 
H  have  becRf  not  in  inereased  speed,  but  in  greater  comfort  and 
H       carrying  power.     Sever&l    iff   the    older   seven-  and    eight-day 

Itaisage  steamers  are  still  in  the  service,  and,  aa  their  rates  w 
ower  than  those  of  the  big  new  ships,  they  are  favourites  wilb 
H  many  travellers,  who  have  no  objection  to  prolonging  a  pleaaant 
H  voyage.  One  of  tbeae  older  boats  is  the  Germanic,  wbieb  sank 
H  At  her  moorings  in  New  York  harbour  early  in  1899^  owin^  to 
H  the  weight  of  ice  upon  ber.  This  vessel  baa  made  more  than 
H  iive  hundreil  trips  acroaa  ilje  AtUotie.  She  and  her  tiister  shin, 
H  the  Britannic,  built  in  1871,  have  each  travelled  coniidGrably 
H  over  two  millions  of  mile*,  a  distance  equal  to  eight  and  tbree> 
H  quarter  times  that  between  the  eartb  and  the  moon.  Betwem 
H  them  itey  have  carried  considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand 
H  saloon  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  steerage  passengers 
■       across  the  Atlantic. 

H  The  principal  additions  of  the  past  ten  ^ears  are  the  Teutonic 

H       and  the  Majestic,  the  Campania  and   the  Lucania,  the  Kaiser 
K       Wilhelm  and  her  sifter  ships^  and  Inst  of  all,  tbe  White  Star 
^P      Oceanic,  which  made  ber  first  trip  a  few  months  ago.      The 
latter  is  a  '  record  '  vessel,  not  on  account  of  her  speed — which 

Lwill  not  exceed  that  of  vessels  already  in  the  service — but  because 
of  her  dimensions^  capacity,  and  splendid  accommodation,  some 
account  of  which  will  be  offered  later  In  an  age  in  which 
business  and  commerce  have  been  too  often  dragged  and  soiled 
in  the  mire  of  diBlJoneaty,  it   is  pleasing   lo  be  able  to  record 
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thai  all  llie  Wliile  Slur  fifin  have  been  Imilt  by  Mfiwrs,  HarTand 
and  Wolff,  io  tbe  ordera  of  Ismav,  Imric,  And  Co.,  witbout  a 
legal  CoDtract.  Ai  the  late  Sir  Edward  Harlanc!  once  said  in 
an  after-diDaer  ipeecb,  apeciallj"  in  relalion  to  ibe  TeJtonic: 
'His  6riiL  had  been  put  not  upon  tticir  mettle,  but  upon  iLelr 
honour,  for  th^y  had  received  absolute  earlf  blanche  as  lo  coM.' 

Until  within  about  ten  jcara  ag-o,  little  attempt  had  been 
made  in  Germany  to  emutnic  ihe  KnglUh-baill  linerf.  Itnt 
during  thii  period  the  North  German  Lbiyd  SS,  Company 
and  the  Hamburg-Ameriean  line  hare  i>een  bailding  their 
Jargc  resteU  chiefly  m  German  jards,  The  firat-named 
company  has  bdlll  duiing  ihe  past  seven  years  Iweaty'ruur  Jirst- 
olasi  ocean  sTeamsbips,  and  has  now  ten  more  in  course  of 
coostruciion.  Bi^ftjre  tbe  launch  of  the  Oceanic,  the  honour  of 
having  ibe  Ufffest  liner  afloat  was  laat  held  by  Germany, 
The  Kaiser  Wilhclm  der  Growe,  of  the  North  Oerm&n  Lloyd, 
which  made  her  first  trip  &om  Bremen  to  New  York  io 
September  1S'J7,  was  built  at  Stettin.  She  is  Ci5  feet  long — - 
25  feet  longer  ihan  the  Campania — and  but  BO  feci  leia  in  length 
than  the  Oceanic,  which  is  5  feet  longer  tham  the  Great 
Eastern. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  has  five  distinct  services  between 
Europe  and  America^twti  between  Bremen  and  New  Vork, 
the  headquarters  of  tbe  Company,  and  calling  at  Southampton  ; 
atic  betwecD  Bremen  and  Baltimore;  another  between  Bremen. 
Texas,  and  Galveston  ;  and  a  fifth  between  New  York  and 
Genoa,  touching  at  Gibraltar  and  Naples.  This  last  ronte, 
one  ol  the  newest,  is  also  one  of  the  moit  popular  with 
Americans,  many  of  whom  enter  Europe  from  the  south,  viait 
ibe  Continental  cities,  and  return  home  by  the  same  line  of 
steamships  from  Bremen  or  Southampton,  The  Hamburg- 
Americ-an  line^  with  its  fleet  of  sevenly-five  steamers,  covers  the 
whole  of  the  American  routes  from  Hamburg  and  Southampton 
U>  New  York,  Mexico,  and  Brazib  The  Normannia,  the  Fiirst 
Bismarck,  and  other  vesiels  of  this  service  are  equal  in  all 
respects  tu  tbe  beat  Liverpool  liners, 

ft  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  story  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Uaet  farther  Tbe  history  of  their  development  would  be 
mostly  a  recapitulation  of  that  of  the  great  pioneers,  Tbe 
iniliative  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  followed  in  tbe  great  lines 
all  over  the  routes  of  the  ^lobe,  and  the  rivalries  of  the  great 
steamship  companies  have  contributed  to  make  one  poasengcr 
vessel  very  mucb  like  others  in  respect  uf  ei|uipment  and  the 
saiety  and  comfort  of  thi;  passengers.  We  now  therefore  quit 
lh«  North  Atlantic,  to  course  rapidly  over  the  other  great  ocean 
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highways.  After  the  Allontic,  the  most  crowded  ocean  routei 
are  thuse  which  lead  Ui  and  r^vmif^  in  the  Ka»t.  Thoe  tcau, 
not  so  lon^  since  tbe  haunts  of  pirates,  are  ploughed  by  the 
keels  of  a  (lu^en  l^rge  sieAmshiji  lines,  and  the  crowded  harbuurt 
und  busy  seaport  lowns,  from  Colombo  to  Nagasa^ki  aa4 
YokuLama,  rival  tLo&e  of  Europe  and  America.  ^^ 

A  great  line,  ihe  history  of  which  bas  Us  origin  in  the  flays  of^H 
salting  craft,  and  of  which  EnglUhtncD  arc  justly  prou^l,  is  tbe 
PeDinsular  sad  Oriental,  To  many  its  services  are  ajsociatr 
with  the  niemoriea  of  a  long  life  apent  in  the  tropics.  F( 
more  than  half  a  cj^ntury,  since  tbe  paliny  iTajs  of  Indiami 
and  clippers,  it  has  been  the  chief  means  of  Cixuiauaicatif 
between  linglanJ  aiu)  itie  Easu  The  hittury  of  this  fleet  bc{ 
in  l^;f&  ;  the  present  cootpany  commenced  iU  career  in  IH^ 
and  was  incorpurBteJ  in  1840.  It  now  owns  su^ty  vessels* 
largeilofwbich  register  close  upon  8OO0  tons.  They  run  betwi 
London,  Inilla,  tbe  Far  East,  and  Australia.  Tbe  mail  cootn 
are  sixteen  and  a  balf  days  to  Bombay,  thirty-seven  and  a  h: 
<iaya  to  Shanghai,  and  thirty-five  and  a  half  days  to  AusIraMi 
Seldom  are  the  mails  ev^'n  an  hour  late — tbey  are  geneTa)ly 
advance  of  the  coQtrart  times.  I'be  Caledonia  bas  kndi 
mails  in  Bombay  within  twelve  and  a  quarter  days  frni 
London,  Thasc  ships  touch  at  the  Indian  ports,  at  those  of  tl 
Malay  Peninsula,  ^i  Hmig  Kong«  at  the  Japanese  |Kirts,  as  fi 
north  as  Yokobama,  and  in  Australian  waters,  frt^m  Albaaj 
to  Sydney.  Fourteen  Peniiiiiular  and  OrlenlHl  slcaniers 
retained  on  the  list  of  armed  cruisers.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  the  Company  boa  spent  over  7,000.000/.  on  their  fleet-  h 
is  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  great  lines,  and  its  vitality  remains 
unimpaired  by  it)  lon^  career  of  success. 

Few  perhaps,  eicepting  those  wbo  are  In  touch  with  the 
Orient,  know  that  one  of  the  largest  and  best  shipping  lines  in 
the  world  is  owned  In  Jraptin  and  manned  eblefly  by  Japnneae. 
This  line — the  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company  (\ijipon  Vuson 
Kaisha) — has  marvellously  developed  from  half-U'di>;eeii  small 
vessels,  owned  fiome  thirty  years  since  by  the  feudal  chief  Oil 
Tosa«  At  present  It  comprises  a  fleet  of  siity-seren  steamer^^^ 
besides  about  a  dozen  in  course  of  construction.  At  first  and 
for  many  year*  a  merely  local  service,  its  vessels  now  sweep  the 
ocean  between  Antwerp  and  London  and  tbe  East,  via  Sues, 
calling  at  numerous  intermciJiate  ports^  They  cr<>Bs  from 
Yokohama  Xo  Seattle,  aiuth  of  Vancouver.  There  is  also  an 
Aosttalian  service^  as  well  as  one  for  islands  in  the  South  Seas, 
And  another  for  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  story  of  the  rapid 
AXpansioa  of  this  line^  aince  the  establishment  of  the  present 
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mp&ny  in  I8b5,  U  like  a  romance,  hnnuoniun^  well  with  ibe 
r^pid  d^relopment  of  Japan  in  other  rcflpecti. 

The  largest  fleet  of  vesseU  in  t^aatcTH   naUra  is  tbat  of  the 

iai  British  India  SL^ram  N^ivigation  Company  riiiI  Briilsb 
nd.ia  As&oclatcd  Steamers  Company*  Their  veasela,  the  names 
of  Hrhlch  all  tcruiiDaLe  in  *  a,'  as  Ellura,  Galct>ndai  6lc.,  number 
over  oDe  hundredf  but  they  are  mostly  of  leu  tbaa  GOOO  tun*. 
There  IB  icarcety  an  Easlem  |H>rt,  however  obscure,  al  which 
iom&  of  the  vesfteU  of  ibis  fleet  do  not  call  ;  and  the  vait 
spaces  of  the  ocean  area  from  Lond^in  to  Singapore  anft 
Auairalia  are  covered  by  the  operations  of  over  twenfy  tlUtim^t 
services  oltteamabips.  They  are  ubiqiiilous  in  the  M^iicrrratkeoii 
and  the  Red  Sea  ;  down  the  East  Coa&i  of  Africa,  as  far  aotiih 
as  Dcla^oa  Bay;  fax  np  the  Peraiao  Gulf  to  Buareh  ;  around 
la  fr*im  Kurrauboe  to  Calcutta;  ih^^ti™  ut  the  Ilurtoi^se  ports, 

Java  and  Auetralia*     Many  obscure  Arabian  and  Host  Indian 

ftca-purifi    art:    places    of  call    for    these    sLeauiers  —  (owns   whii:L 

p^)&B4?s£  as  yet  no  harbours,  where  the  anehor^e  is  often  milet 

from   the  shore,  and   where  on  landing  there  are  no  hotels  to 

el  CO  me  the  (  ravel  ler. 

The  great  French  line,  the  Meaaagcries  Maritimes  dc  France, 
to  France  and  Soothern  Europe  what  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  is  to  England*  lt£  bead-quarters  are  at  Marseille!, 
whence  its  veucia  sail  for  the  Hnit,  Australasia,  ami  Suuth 
America^  The  company  owns  sixty-one  stcaniihipa,  which 
are  grouped  and  allotted  for  cbe  various  services.  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Ulach  Sea  alone  they  employ  eighteen 
ships.  The  Messo^eries  steamers  to  the  Baftt  all  go  through 
Suez.  These  do  not  touch  the  West  or  South  African  pons  ; 
but  a  separate  Indiaa  Ocean  service  includes  Madai^ascar  and 
the  East  Afnean  ports,  hi  far  ftouth  as  Nata!,  The  North 
German  Lloyd  has  an  Imperial  mail  service  between  Ureinen, 
China,  Japan,  and  AusiraliiL,  callingat  Naples.  The  Antitiaii- 
Ltoyd  vc»*ela  run  between  Trieste  and  Bombay,  through  SueE, 
The  steamships  of  the  Ualian  General  Navigaiion  Company 
(United  t^lurio  and  Ruhatlino  Ci~ifnpnnies)  also  take  the  Suei 
route  frttm  Gemra  and  Naples  to  Bombay, 

The  name  of  Hiiex  is  writ  large  in  the  story  of  the  ocean 
liners.  The  opening  of  the  canal  in  Hi69  has  so  greatly 
di^rerteJ  the  traffic  to  the  East  that  the  proportion  of  voyages 
throijgh  the  canal  to  those  round  ihe  Cape  is  now  about  as 
104  to  T>0^  The  duration  of  the  journey  to  Imlia  is  shorien<^d 
bj  about  one-third.  Since  1886-7  the  canal  has  been  opened 
for  niffht  passages  to  steamers  equipped  with  electric  light,  la 
05  a,hip.\  went  through,  oi  a  net  tonnage  of  761,167  •,   ia 
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ld9T,  298€  shipi,  of  a  toDnage  of  7,899.373.  In  1375.  84,446 
patien^n  irn veiled  by  the  canal ;  in  1897,191,315,  Tboogfa 
idc  sUips  iif  aII  n&tionv  are  b>  be  le^n  bere,  British  veuth 
vajlly  pKdf>minai«,  conmbuiin^  aQ  av^raige  of  76  per  cent  of 
the  toJIa,     Unc'SCvcDth  of  our  foreign  cotamerce  goes  over  tbli 

Within  living  tnemorj  the  onlj  roatc  to  the  Far  E^st  vu 
thai  which  vent  esstwanJi,  the  aliernslive  being  the  wMUm 
Vi»ytij^  round  the  Horn — a  leTmr  to  sailing  craft.  But  now 
ihcrp  is  i;h*iiop  of  twn  wniern  ti*uii"s  ar:rou  the  North  American 
f^intiitenl.  nnil  these  absorb  a  Urge  and  increaaing  voltJnie  af 
traiii'.  Thi>  iif  the  g^reat»i  and  jirutigest  of  the  inammmt 
Antenoan  railwavi  bare  become  linked  with  the  Orient  bj 
lii^tsof  »i(rniner»^  Oncof  theaerailwaj*  ii  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
which  tlretchea  for  l^VOO  miles  ncrou  the  continent  from  Hsli- 
lax  III  \'«ncouvrr.  The  Canadian  Paciticoirns  the  ihrec  reucU 
of  ihp  Kmptf^s  line,  which  cmti  evert  three  Kceks  betAMu 
V~aikc*>uTrr  nnd  tbe  ports  ol  China  and  Japan.  carijiDg  thoK 
niaih  iif  the  nniub  Goiemment  that  gn  to  the  East  through 
Canada.  Hv  (he  Kmpreu  line  one  maj  iraTcl  the  10*038  mile* 
which  teparaie  Hou^  Kong  from  LirrrpiMl  with  bat  two  changes. 
l^ere  \%  choice  or  a  docen  lines  oi  steamers  afross  the  Atlantic, 
bf  which  the  Itateller  can  land  at  New  York  or  ai  Caii«diAD 
TMMs.  AtKmt  eight  dats  will  cover  tbe  f'^Zi  miles  from 
LiTrrp^-iTl  <o  Montrra^and  BvcdajA  the  JW6  milca  of  CanaduD 
lWi6c  Hailnat  brtwpen  Monirea)  and  Vanconr^r;  while  foar" 
IMtt  ifai^i  aiv  TTQuirc^l  for  the  4300  miles  of  ocean  between 
VajUGOBwr  ami  I'okiihania-  Thus«  Iwenij-seTen  dats  onlj 
Wpm^tr  Liverpool  tromJapaA.  Tbe  tecockd' ivote  mtnm  North 
AMrrka  tt  bv  the  Nonben  Pacific  aad  Ubioa  E^afic  lines, 
wbkli  pass  tbiuogb  CuLb  to  San  Fiaarinm,  vbcace  there  u 
%  c4iiMCr  vi  stc%Li»thip  liites  to  Asia. 

Tbe  M<rvan  v^^Jaj^  ot  4,^X^  niln  biftca  Tatwrer  and 
Y>l^ii>  cr\t«»e«  tbe  1^<U  Mnidiaa,  ipfarilB  to  Grroiwiidi, 
abMtt  &id«a;<  in  thr  iwtaik  *Antipeie*  4av'  marks  tbe 
y^Wai  ife^vihwaixl  |hi«iiiv>tt  «4  tV  ships  ia  tbe  grM  cwrre  wkkb 
llWi  tkwtribr  ir\iui  lurt  Itv  p^ist.  gtvai-cirr^  sailiB^  bc*^ 
n  4>Ue«  lo  »bc«te«  tbe  iv^^a^^  bt  f^aia^  thrti*^  tW 
•Mn«  Wl»<<>  ib»  ■■tiilMii  ■■  iWi  onwvae 

«««MI  mW*  VvUmI   lbft»   Hk   Ite  VWA 
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contiusti  wiib  that  on  Uir  Atlantic  vessels,  Tiie  influence  ol 
ihe  Orierl  is  Wl  Th**re  min^lt'  merrha;iti  cif  the  Eaalt  «Ul 
tniveJicrs,  who  are  familiar  with  the  route,  atkI  who  tnbe  life 
leisurely.  Tlieiif  am  weahhy  Cbineie  and  Japaneie  ;  JeAtert 
in  tea,  silks,  sui]  opium  ;  p^arl  mercbants  atid  teak  merctiatiti; 
planters  from  Siam  and  Java  and  the  Eaat  Indian  Archipela^; 
misaionaries  and  agents  of  British  commeTcial  houses;  and, 
iinatl^,  globc-trottera,  in  search  of  LtMilth^  amuBemcnl,  nr 
in  formation,  whom  ihe  much -trn  veiled  fnik  tfgard  with  good- 
jiamoBred  ttdetation.  Chinamen  in  blae  blouses  and  caps  arc 
s^rvanit  and  waiten ;  they  glide  to  and  fro  silently  at  the  call  nf 

*  bo^  '  or  on  dapping  of  the  hands,  and  the  luncheon  is  called 

*  tintn.'  All  Uds  savours  of  the  itationary  East,  but  the  IVest 
asserts  itself  on  the  meehanical  side.  The  eleclric  fan  cools 
(he  atr,  the  electric  light  beams,  and  iLe  highest  resaurtcs  of 
scienlific  engineering  wait  on  (he  safety  of  the  ship  ami  the 
comfort  of  ihe  passengers.  VVLal  is  lenred  *  Asiatic  steerage' 
is  a  separate  class  on  the  Pacific  steamers,  bping  retained 
eiclnsirely  for  Chinese,  Japaneic,  ^c,  who  indulge  in  opium 
smoking:  it  is  open  to  men  only.  The  bones  of  Chinese  wbn 
hare  died  in  America  are  often  a  portion  of  tbe  i^argi>  carried, 
and  if  a  Chinaman  should  die  on  1>oard,  it  is  stipulaleil  that  he 
shall  not  be  buried  at  sea,  but  embalmed  and  taken  to  bis  own 
land. 

Australasia  can  be  reached  either  by  eastern  or  western  routes 
— through  Suez,  or  round  the  Cape,  ci  across  the  American 
eoaUDent.  Besides  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  other 
lines  already  named  in  connexion  with  the  East  there  are 
others  whoie  principal  or  only  business  lies  in  the  Antipodes. 
Among  ibe  best-known  nf  these  is  the  great  Orient  line, 
which  commenoefl  its  career  In  1877  with  the  Lusitania.  The 
present  company  was  founded  in  the  following  year  with 
monthly  sailings,  thangerl  since  16S0  for  fonnightly  serrices. 
The  vessels  go  through  Suez,  calling  at  Colombo  on  their  way 
to  Adelaide,  McllHiurue,  and  Sydney,  The  Shaw,  Savill,  and 
Albion  Company  is  the  offspring  of  the  amalgamation  of  two 
firmSf  whose  history  dales  back  about  balf  a  century.  The 
Company  owns  twelve  excellently  fitted  mail  sEeamers,  besides 
s&Iliug  vessels.  They  all  make  the  outward  voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  calling  at  Tenerifle,  Cape  Town,  Hobarl, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  time  occupied  being  Irom  forty-tbree  to 
forty-fonr  days.  The  homeward  journey  lie«  round  Cape  Horn, 
call  being;  made  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Tencritfe,  and  the 
voyage  occupies  about  forty  days.  One  can  therefore  sail  round 
the  world  by  this  line  in  a  tritic  over  eighty  days.     Only  sixty 
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ye&ia  ago  tbe  voyage  tu  New  Zealami  occupied  from  oite 
hu[]i]red  and  twenty  to  oae  hundred  anJ  ttfcy  days  ;  the  clippen 
br(»u^lit  the  period  ctoivo  ti>  cigbiy  or  nintty  days ;  and  thb  lui 
iLUkV  Leen  retlm^irJ  by  half- 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  CompAny  owns  a  fleet  of 
fiiurteen  stcdoirrs,  engaged  bctwe«;n  New  Zealuud  and  London, 
calling  at  the  Cape  aa  the  cjutward,  and  at  Monte  Video  oa  ibe 
homeward  voyage- — ^thua  circumnaTigaiing  the  globe.  Id  16£i 
thii  ci>mpany  made  the  experiment  of  fitting  up  th«  sailiog- 
ahip  Mataum  with  refrigcraton,  and  took  a  lar^^  quAOUEy 
of  fish  and  bifd*  from  L'nidi>n  ti:)  New  ZenlanJ,  bringing 
back  a  cargo  of  (mzcQ  beef  and  mutton  at  a  freigbt  of  2^iL 
|H;r  [nmnd.  This  v/nn  tbu  cdUimenceinent  of  the  friizen  meat 
trade,  prev^iuiis  to  which  the  fanncra  bad  Toarod  sheep  for  the 
wifol  chieilyr  boiling  duwn  thi:  oareasei  for  tallow.  The 
introJuctiiin  uf  thti  Iruiccn  mt:at  trade  stilJ  farther  developed  the 
exporia  of  wool,  and  has  created  a  new  butiricas  in  cbeeu:, 
butter^  fruits,  &c.  The  possengor  yeisels  of  thu  line,  a.s  well 
as  thoae  of  the  Orient  and  the  Shaw  Savill  Cump&oiea,  are  Vi*W 
filt^  with  refrigerating  chambers.  Snme  of  the  largi>KC  aiea.m' 
ahipa  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  will  carry  from 
HOODOO  to  70,000  carcasei.  At  present  those  of  the  Shaw  Savill 
Company  carry  an  average  of  over  50,000  carcnso*  each,  and 
their  entire  fleet  brings  over  more  than  1,500,000  carca&«^s  of 
mutton  annually- 

Mechaniciil  refi igeralion  ia  efTccted  by  tbc  application  of 
BLUhple  principles.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  com- 
pression of  a  Hciuid  or  a  gas  develope*  its  latent  heat  Ixilo 
sensible  beat.  ThU,  therefore,  ii  wbat  is  done,  whether  the 
substance  be  gaseous  ammonia,  liquid  carbonic  acid,  ctber,  or 
air.  The  bene  thus  rendered  sensible  is  removecj  by  iorcing 
iha  compressed  substance  through  t^ondenaer  pipcii,  over  which 
cold  wa[er  is  allowed  tn  flow.  The  nexl  siai^e  i.ri^urii  in  ibe 
refrigerating  ohambera,  into  which  the  substance,  now  deprived 
of  its  heAlf  is  iutioduced  and  within  which  it  expands.  During 
eiEpansion  iu  lost  heat  must  be  replaced  by  withdrawal  from 
surrounding  objecEs,  and  as  tht:  storage  chjimbera  are  occupied 
with  provisions,  ibe  heal  is  abstracted  from  them.  The  precise 
degree  of  cold  required  is  capable  of  regulation,  and  difTereot 
clasGes  of  provisions  are  subjected  to  different  degrees  of 
temperature.  After  tbc  refrigerating  agent  uscti  has  done  its 
work  in  the  storage  chambers,  and  resumed  its  normal  coq- 
ditioD,  it  is  taken  back  Co  tbc  comprcsser,  to  pass  througb  » 
renewal  of  the  cyde. 

Td  reluro  from  tbia  digression :  the  otb«r  great  route  to  the 
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Aatipodea  lie*  acrcw>  th«  North  American  contioent.  The 
Canadian  AuilraliaQ  Rojal  MaiE  Stcam»lup  Company,  one  of 
the  yrtunger  lint's,  is  jointly  subsidised  by  the  Govemm^nEs  of 
CanniJa  anJ  KclV  Soutii  Walea.  It  afftirds  an  outlet  for  the 
tragic  over  the  immense  system  of  the  Canailian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  gives  opportunitii^s  for  prolonged  visits  to  the  islaads  of 
the  Pacific,  ou  which  travellets  can  land  and  n^main  unlil  the 
returning  steamer  calls,  Tbese  vessels  also  are  fitted  np  for  the 
frosen  meat  trade.  The  Uniirn  Sieainihip  Company  of  New 
Zealand,  which  i»  lenned  the  '  A  and  A '  (American  and 
Australian)  line,  has  throu^ti  hookiny^  from  England  in  con* 
neiiim  with  [he  Union  Pacific  Railway.  This  company  owns 
twenty-OQC  vesanU,  wbith  steam  between  8an  Froniisco,  New 
Zealand,  and  AuMralia,  i^Hin^  at  Honolulu,  besides  local 
services  between  New  Zealand  ports^  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
!lobart,  F'tj'i,  Tahiti,  and  iither  South  Sea  ^roujw. 

From  Auttraliisia  we  pass  to  Africa.  More  than  four  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  D'li^x  rounded  the  Ca|}e  with  hi«  two 
tiny  vesftcts  of  ^0  ton«  each,  manned  with  muEinou<  crews; 
more  than  a  century  has  gone  by  since  Great  Brttaio  first  took 
possession  of  Cape  Colony,  But  ihe  Africa  of  MoSat  and  of 
Livingstone,  whose  voyage  to  Cape  I'own  in  ltJ40  occupied 
three  months,  has  hf>en  marvellously  revolntioniiefl  hy  the 
great  ocean  lines  which  have  now  brought  Suuthamptoo  and 
Cape  Town  within  siJLteen  days  of  each  uiher,  uud  which  are 
maintaiaed  by  the  growing  needs  of  ihal   important  group  of 


coJonies. 


Of  these  lines  there  are  many,  both  British  and  foreign. 
The  Eost  and  West  Afiicun  pi>rls  and  the  inlands  off  the  coasts 
are  well  served  by  the  African  Steamship  Company,  the  Clan 
line,  the  Natal  line,  the  German  blast  African,  and  the  French 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  But  the  best-known  African 
lines  are  the  Union  and  the  Castle.  The  Union  Steamship 
Company  commenced  its  career  in  a  humble  way  in  lSli3, 
B«  a  coal -carrying  line.  The  outbreak  of  the  Rnsaian  war 
alTonled  opportunity  for  the  Union  Company  tu  extend  its 
sphere,  the  five  vessels  which  then  comprised  their  tieet 
being  chartered  by  the  British  and  French  Govcrnmenti.  In 
1857  the  Company  wa«  re-organised,  and  completed  a  contract 
with  Her  IMajeaty's  Govcrnuj<:nt  for  a  monthly  mail  service  to 
the  Cape.  The  mail  contracts  have  been  renewed  from  time 
to  timC}  and  the  vessels  have  been  frequently  employed  for  the 
c»nveyauce  of  troops.  The  Union  line  has  passed  through 
various  vici»ftitudes,  financial  and  other,  in  ita  career,  due  in  the 
main   to  the   great  fluciuaiions   in   the   fortunes  of  the   bouih 
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African  colonist.  It  has  now  a  fle^tof  pic«t««fi  larg«  tteamen, 
one  of  whicb,  the  BritoD,  520  f«et  io  icogtb*  it  tbc  Jarf««t 
vetteX  that  ga«  lo  Sooih  Airic«n  wxteT%,  Another  tmkI 
of  this  line,  the  Scot,  ww  the  mbjcct  of  &  marvellous  piece  of 
engineering.  In  1S^5  the  was  cat  in  two  amidthipt  bj 
Hu-land  and  Wolff,  and  IcaftbcQcd  hy  54  feet:  the  operation 
added  about  one  Ebousand  ton*  to  her  c-uTjring  power,  am! 
increued  her  poaaenger  &ecomiiiodatioa.  The  Uqiuo  line  tiu 
a  fnrlntglidj  mail  service  t<i  the  Citpe  ajid  \atal  ;  an  ialfr- 
mediaie  acrvicc  from  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Hamborgi  aad 
Suulbamptoa  lo  the  South  African  porta  and  DeUgoa  Baj  ;  and 
a  third  intermediate  from  Soutbampton  lo  South  African  pom, 
and  aa  far  north  a>  Beira. 

The  Castle  line  was  formed  by  Sir  Donald  Carrie  in  IS7S. 
The  mail  contract  has  been  shared  eoaall^'  between  ihla  Uncanil 
the  Union  Company  since  1876,  VVhen  the  Caatle  steamen 
commenced  running,  postage  to  tbe  Cape  waa  one  shtlhng»  and 
the  duration  of  the  vojage  wna  mine  than  double  what  ii  ii 
now.  There  are  etgbleen  ^Castles/  and  two  others  in  courts 
of  construction.     Once  a  month  a  Cattle  liner  starts  for  Mada- 

Eucar  and  Mauritius,  These  ships  call  at  Lisbon,  Madeira, 
a3  Palmas,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Cape  ports.  Natal,  and 
Dniagoa  Bay.  Connexion  is  made  through  the  British  India 
Company's  steamships  with  Arabian  ports,  India,  and  the 
Bastcrn  Archipelago;  and  through  the  Xtesiageriei  Maritime! 
with  Australian  and  other  waters* 

Among  the  TOute«  which  are  frequented  less  by  travellert 
than  by  traders  are  those  which  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  incorj>oiated 
siiij^yeari  ago,  has  a  fleet  of  tbiriy-one  vessels,  wbJch  connect 
SoutbauLpton  and  the  Portuguese  ports  with  Madeira,  Canary, 
tbe  Crtpe  Verd  Islands,  the  Weat  Indiei,  and  South  and  Central 
America.  The  main  rouLe  lies  Lctneen  Southamploo,  Cherbourg, 
and  Harbadiiea  ;  but  the  outward  and  homeward  couraes  are 
leparntet)  by  aeveral  degrees  of  latilude.  The  acrvicc  is  an 
nKtpnsivv  one,  tince  it  collects  and  distributes  the  mails  from 
tlu'  ^mup  iiT  I^rrwnrtl  and  V\^indward  Islands,  Jamaica^  and  the 
nortUi'Mi  juiii  raitiTn  poni  of  South  Anierica,  as  far  south  as 
Muf-niis  Ayn-s,  'L  Im  (\>iii]mny  has  also  a  service  of  steamers  in 
tbf  Pnrifie,  iK'twrrn  Pananm  and  San  Francisco,  which  call  at 
many  inlerinediate  |KirlB,  tlie  iithmus  of  Panama  being  crossed 
by  railway. 

IXtvin  transit  baa  now  come  tc»  embrace  the  by-wajt  of 
Uorel  ai  wvll  as  lUt*  unrnX  Irmie  rouies,  I'laces  which  half  a 
Oontury   tine*    «f*iv  viaitod  only   at   long   intcrvaU,    by   a   lev 
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travpll^rs  bolder  and  more  cUTii>uB  than  (heir  fcllowi,  «rc  now 
includetl  in  the  regular  roDtes  of  the  Bieamers  nf  the  great  lines, 
or  of  their  feeders,  Pct>plc  go  farther  for  their  holidays  Ehan 
their  fathers  did  ;  eukI  the  discomfort  of  long  railway  jouTney% 
reoderi  it  inlelligihle  that  the  pleafiurc  cruiEC  should  grow  in 
favour-  Ocean  Irnvel  is  also  very  cheap:  i>n  an  average  the 
coit  of  saloon  accommodaEion  on  all  the  beat  lines  does  not 
exceed  one  jieony  pri  mile.  Luxuiious  sLirruundingv,  cluncc 
fare,  and  ample  aliendance  are  thus  providi^d  for  third-cloas 
railway  rales.  The  development  of  extendeil  pleasure  cruises  is 
3  direct  consequence  of  The  improved  aceommodatlon  in  modern 
steamships.  The  ' grnad  tour'  of  a  century  ago  sinks  into 
insi  go  ill  can  re  beside  t^e  tours  oJTered  by  the  sreamship  lines. 
That  embraced  the  classic  scenes  of  a  small  conlinenl  :  these 
the  princijml  latida  and  ciiiei  of  the  globe.  U  we  eilimiite 
distance  by  time,  the  world  has  been  rapidlj  shrinking  in 
illuienaiona  since  the  beginning  of  steam  navigadon.  Oni- 
can  put  a  girdle  round  tbe  earth  in  less  than  eighty  days 
hy  making  railway  travel  aUernale  with  that  on  the  tH^a^i. 
he  choice  of  routes  »  coDlinually  extending.  The  world's 
mship  services  are  bo  jiuineroua  that  there  is  scarcely  a  |>L>rt 
or  coati  town^  however  obscure,  at  which  the  great  liners  or 
their  tributary  feeders  do  not  eall- 

The  liner  of  ihe  present  day — evolved  hy  siKty  years  of  the 
ccnest  competition — ia  an  elaborate  mechaciism,  a  gorgeous 
and  secure  sea-palace.  Her  vast  proportions  and  admirable 
equipment  are  dwarfed  only  by  the  amplitude  of  her  ocean 
aetliDg.  A  volauie  would  fail  to  do  justice  to  lier  marvels. 
Vet  we  mustp  in  eoncliislon,  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
ilrjking  features  of  this  triumph  of  tbe  century. 

On  a  modern  liner  the  engineers'  slDfT  is  the  largest  part  of 
c  crew.  The  men  engaged  in  tbe  sailing  department  number 
only  about  one-third  of  those  under  the  charge  of  the  chief 
engineer,  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  these  number 
216  men^  ItiO  being  stnkeri  and  coal  uiminers.  Tliia  vetftel  has 
68  engines  of  all  kinds  on  board,  with  134  cylinders.  About 
SO  abikerfi  are  rerjuired  on  tbe  Oceanic.  These  are  attended  u> 
bj  60  coal  CrimmerSf  and  superintended  by  10  or  12  leading 
fircmcD,  There  are  from  20  to  21  engineers,  including  those 
who  have  to  attend  to  the  refrigerating  plant  for  the  cold 
•torage  of  provisions;  besides  10  or  12  electricians,  and  1^ 
or  20  greasers  for  the  enginei  and  machinery. 

Tbe  engine  power  of  the  modern  liner  ia  gigantic.  The 
biggest  of  these  vessels  now  develnpe  the  energy  of  from  20,000 
to  30,000  horsei,  the  latter  being  the  power  of  the  Lueania  and 
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the-  CsDppaniB.  30,000  horw-poircr  Is  roogihlf  €<]aira1cnt  la 
tbai  oi  l&JfiOO  tFTODe  trwD  ;  Ibis  will  penult  of  coTnpamni] 
wilb  the  ftncicDt  ilaTc-propcllrd  palle^*.  The  power  of  30,000 
honei  is  equal  lo  lh«  lifiing  of  441*9^4  ton*  on?  foot  high  ppr 
niiAUtc,  or  one  ton  83^  mile^  hi|^  in  oae  minute.  It  woald 
(v  repTv««nf«f!  bv  the  combined  efTons  of  nbouC  40  of  the 
Urg«t  loeomoliT*  en^aes,  li>  esrrtinn  wouU  loffice  to  lift 
the  whole  weigjit  of  the  Ormciic — £>^M*0  Ions — to  a  height  of 
15  feet  in  one  mipiitc. 

Some  idea  of  the  cspadiT  of  the  boiler*  which  gvnrntc  ihv 
tiMLfn  rrquire^  for  the  cog  tnei  of  a  fint-dau  liner  rnav  begntbei^ 
fmm  ibe  f*ct  that  ihow  of  ibe  Kai»ef  ^Vilbehn  der  Grotse, 
when  6l!ed  with  the  wjiter  they  require,  weigrh  1&50  torn.  Th« 
empty  boil^n  in  the  Oceanic  wei^  1 100  toiti.  To  ctmrej 
the  tmiike  ftwft\  from  the  furrures  the  fnaneli  have  to  be  of 
en<innous  size.  Thrir  rapkcitf  i*  moU  impreMiTe  when  thei 
nre  seen  Ijing  in  ibr  shipbaildm'  jmr^.  A  (Wple  of  irua- 
WAT  CUV  tni^rht  be  dri¥eii  abreast  throD|;b  ooe  of  the  fanoeli 
of  the  Otratiie.  I^e  two  funncU  of  ihe  Locania  mir  eacti 
81  feel  ID  diimeier,  and  120  feei  hifh,  about  vquaL  to  the 
heifhl  of  the  Eddi  stone  U^hthonset  or  (^oTuiderabW  more  tlua 
ball  the  height  of  the  boODneiil  on  Fish  Street  HIIL 

The  mJcIt  of  liorts  in  ihc  event  of  dana^  from  without  ti 
pifc'ded  hT  wairr-ti^fat  <«nipaninenti  and  doable  bottrmii. 
The  modem  ressel  is  in  fact  two  ships,  one  hBll  hpin^  contaiofl 
iTuin  fnur  to  liie  Jeet  within  the  other.  In  the  Kaiser  Wilfarlm 
der  Grosse,  the  double  bottom  i«  Ibraied  hy  an  outer  aIud 
placed  fonr  tret  awav  from  the  innrr  one.  «o  that  id  the  cmt 
of  duMfe  to  the  oDtcr  fatill,  the  inner  piite*  will  in  most  case* 
Un    intact.      This    spat?   of   f«nir    frrt    is   filWd    with    Watrr 

Ibii,  ased  \t\  repUre  ihp  weight  of  the  coal  borat  dorinf  tfa« 
)jtt|^.  Errn  if  the  inner  skin  sbonld  bapprn  lo  bccoa>e  pierced, 
are  aiill  the  balkbe*d«  leli.  These  nnmlier  eighterti 
in  >JU  i»el«din|C  the  two  en^ne  tooma,  and  ther  extend 
thniu|?h  lo  the  upper  derk.  I^r^eer  and  smallrr  bglkhtwdt  aiter^ 
BSilcs  an  thM  nil  two  lap|:e  eompaitiwewta  are  tik«h  to  be  filled 
at  v^mf  tioTc.  I'he  Unlets  alwi  arr  placvd  wmt^  in  a  walm^-tighc 
ci^tiipdTtini'Mt,  ami  iajur^^  to  t^tte  wo«U  OM  aSect  the  ocben. 
Th«  salvia  k>f  this  fine  ^mwl  »  fmbct  fiawltd  br  ba  airan^:?^ 
ment  rnaMi»)E  ih»  oSrar  m  omsimaad  os  ibc  bndfv  to  see 
whether  tlie  ihM«n  ol  the  w«iTr-ti|tht  bnlkbvwds  are  cloacd  or 
»4tt ;  BU  elftiTtc  annunrialur  un  the  hrid^  inlintrs  the  opes 
or  ihtsMl  f^^itittn  x>i  «4«h  «t  th«M  4o<m  For  the  pTpoe 
of  d>i11  (bejr  ai9  donnt  evrfT  dar  at  a  difrrent  bo*r,  the  mmtk 
heinf*  jietforwMl  itt  abo«t  Altfeu  stojods.     In  caae  of  **''in?^ 


or  fire  there  are  sufficient  pumps  on  ihU  ve«el  to  deal  with  3600 
ions,  or  l!f6,000  cubic  feet  of  vrnter  per  hour, 

Th«  Ttilue  of  cbrie  ^eat  vetiels,  and  the  nature  of  the  wnrk 
involved  in  belpio^  or  aavitip  them  when  they  become  trm* 
porarilv  dita^il^il,  ji  tltn«triiTf>d  b^  thr  high  suinK  puiil  1o  Ihose 
wbo  rescue  them  from  positions  of  diffictiltv  And  dan^r,  When 
in  1  ?*5f*  the  Atlantic  liner  Pans  wns  towed  into  port  from  the 
IrUb  coa*I  alter  the  brpakdowo  of  her  engines,  'iWO^.  were  pairl 
t'nt  that  service.  The  sum  paid  ft^r  bringing  hiime  ibe  Cil^'  of 
Boston  afTer  ibe  fracture  of  ber  screw  abnk  was  9300/. ;  nnd 
the  towiijf  of  the  Cily  *^i  Rii'bmond  into  Halifax  hiirUiur  cost 
TOOO/.  When  the  New  York  tan  apround  off  Sandy  Hook, 
ibe  expense  of  floalinp  ber  off"  was  nearly  2O,O00^h  The  recent 
raising  of  the  Germanic  in  New  Vnrk  Harbour  coit  10,000/. 

The  provisioning  of  a  liner  is  accomplished  on  a  sumptuous 
scale.  At  mi  period  has  ibere  been  any  siint  in  saloon  fare  on 
the  good  vessels;  but  with  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
passenger*  canie<l,  the  aggrpgate  volume  of  provisioning  has 
uKumed  gig;aniic  proporiiima,  Tbe  adjiinctSj  loo,  of  service  and 
surroundings  bave  be<:r>iue  moie  luiurtous.  Yet,  though  thi; 
Sainton  has  always  been  well  catered  for,  the  steerage  has  m>tp 
Al  an  eaily  peri*Hl  the  arecrage  fare  on  the  clipper  ihips  was 
to  bad  that  GLtveroment  inierfered,  and  infiisteJ  on  the 
companies  providing  for  each  adult  passenger  a  minimutn 
weekly  aflovrance  of  raw  food.  To  make  malfers  harder, 
steerage  foTk  had  to  Cook  ibeir  own  food,  and  provide  cupa, 
plates,  MpofinSf  Slc.  ;  for  the  companies  provMeil  nf>tbing  but 
the  raw  lood  and  the  bare  berths.  But  this  is  all  changed  now* 
and  the  catering  for  tbe  wants  of  a  floating  popuUtiDU  irf  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  potjple  is  done  so  etFciently  that 
there  is  nothing  suggeslive  of  the  sea.  The  strde  weev  il-eaten 
bisenitfl  and  the  salt  junk  of  ancient  marinem,  the  lack  of 
fresh  vcgetahlcj,  fruit,  meai^  and  bread,  are  no  longer  subjectJ 
of  complaint.  Cohl  storage  and  wetl -equipped I  cooking  arrnnge- 
mects  provide  a  varietv  of  freab  food  Jor  every  mi^alf  alike 
for  steerage  and  for  firiN   and   secoud-dass  saloons. 

The  wiodero  Jioer  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  Royal 
Nary,  tbc  finest  ocean  steamships  being  now  held  in  reserve 
for  service  in  lime  of  war.  The  utility  of  merchant  ihips  as 
armed  crui^erij  was  ridiculed  a  few  years  sinci; ;  but  the  measure 
has  now  commended  iiself  tri  other  nations,  m  France^  Germany, 
ltaly>  and  the  United  S'.alcs,  as  well  as  t»  Great  liritain.  There 
are  two  classes  of  auxiliariea  :  tho^  which  are  subsidised,  and 
those  which  are  simply  held  in  reserve  by  their  owners 
without  subsidy.   The  first  class  includes  the  CunELrdcrs  Lucanla 
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ftnd  Caraimnin,  th4?  White  Star  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  the 
1*.  and  O.  llJuiiLUya,  Australia,  Vicloria,  and  Arcaiiia,  »ai 
ihn  tlinitf  HmpreiuTB  of  tbe  CanaJjaD  Pacific  Compiaj, 
Kiijhrecn  other  flteameia  are  included  in  the  tecnnd  dan, 
without  ■ubiidj'. 

The    idea   of    armed    mercanlile   cruiteri    originated    witb 
Mr,   [imay,  at  the  White  Star  line.      U   1885   he  nolmlod  <>iil 
In  lh(<  (tdvernmrnl  thai  in  the  e^^eni  of  the  Su*-*  Canal  bciuj 
d.>w*d,   A    vvne\    such    as    bi»  firm    pn>iH»ied    lo    build   could 
Und   miopft    in   India  b^   way  of  the  Cajie   almost   witliin  tlie 
■itllir?  Univ    th&t    wouUl    be    required    Ui    make    the    pastage  bf 
the    CiinaK       Mr.    Jimaj^a    proposal     wai    acceplcd,    and   lUe 
Trulnnict  Iho   fir»t  i*f  her  clasa,   was  laid   down.     This  ve«»*l, 
tyiiinil  of  hrr  lut'ceiiors,  mounts  twelve  qaick-firjng  Arm»lrong 
|(unit  eight   on  the   upper  ntid   promenade  d«^ka,  and   t*u  un 
raih  turll<*'bflck.    The   Teutonic  can  reach  Halifaa  in  five  dayi, 
and  CajxT  Town  in  Twelve  And  a  half  dn^i :   she  ran  land  troops 
nt   Hoiubnv  riii  S^llc^e  in  fimriecn  days,  at  Calcutta  in  seventeen 
And    a    biitf    dnys.   «t    Hung    Kong  iri    twent^^-onc   actl    a    hall 
dn^s,  and  at  Sjdne>  in  Iwentj-lwo  dtijs, 

l)uriii)c  the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
four  crutiors  belonging  to  the  American  line  were  requUiiionnl 
for  •crvii'T*.  TliPsp  wpre  the  Paris,  New  Vork,  St.  L.ouis.  »nd 
St,  I'nuU  The  fint  two,  M  ulreftdv  mentioned,  were  the  famnui 
Cities  of  l'jiti»  And  New  Votk.  unginallj  Inmart  stJ'amer*, 
Tliete  vesvrls  wrre  eii^;H^ed  ^%  cruisers  from  April  uulil 
Srptoml>er,  durui^  whioh  lime  thej  auflcfed  no  mishap  or 
bii>alk^towo,  and  the  owners  receired  the  tbanka  of  the  Prcaidcat 
*>i  the  Uaiteil  Staiea. 

Tbv>ug|h  our  onn  armed  cmiscti  and  tbc  K^tyml  Naral 
Kmvtvv  have  not  hi^n  ptii  to  a  practical  teal,  yet  the  best 
tf'sults  may  be  Ci>nri<lrnil\  nntieipaicd  fttxro  tbcac  allies^  The 
viiartnes*  i>f  ihr  oftuvra,  eo^innrn,  and  seamen  on  tbe  g^cal 
tinera  is  lar^lr  due  to  the  iiinut'n<v  of  the  few  mootfas* 
itisciptitK-  to  which  thcj  bare  been  iubje<:ted  in  Her  Maje*ljr'» 
Narr.  The  reserves  include  oAio^r*  aiid  seamen,  engineer*  and 
fireotew,  rbe  two  latlei  har«  oercr  been  popular  services,  and 
ibe  P'^^*  rtmi|<ianie«  after  man  attraniciQs  ta  ilieae  wen  than 
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are  nov  ibcui  twentv-seven  ibouaanil  tr^in^d  men  of  all  dasiei 
— fjfficers,  engineeri,  Kainen,  and  atnkcr* — ready  to  lake  iheir 
places  in  the  navj'  should  a  naval   war  break  r»ill. 

It  maat  be  recorded  its  one  of  tbe  grealeat  IniimpLs  of  itifxiem 
naval  icience,  that  buge  steAmihipt  are  bailt  io  tJinafy  tlie 
rci^uiremtTnts  laid  dovrn  for  armed  cruisers  without  any  sacriticG 
of  i\ie  aci'ommodatiiin  and  conifi^rl  of  ]i^i«&engera.  Tlie 
r>rdinary  observer  would  note  \ht\c  difTcrenec  between  Ibc 
appearance  ol  ibe  ann^  ciuiaer  and  tbe  ciroiinou  tjpe  of  mail 
It-amer.  The  cbief  difTereace,  besides  the  ^un  arrangemenli. 
It  ibat  In  lUc  r<jrmeT  the  enginesi  boilerfli  and  rudder  are  placed 
whidly  below  tbe  water-line,  and  are  thua  well  proiecied. 
Ample  mpncity  and  great  stcafning-powcr  arc  euenlials  in  an 
ariTunl  cruiser.  The  Oceanic,  wbich  is  a  cruiser,  has  nearly 
3fKJ0  toni  ^ealer  capacity  ihan  any  other  vea^cl  in  existence, 
anil  titer  ^OikO  dins  more  ib^n  any  vessel  i>f  lier  sjieei).  It  was 
riUi  dilTiculty  tbat  tbe  early  steamers  could  carry  enough  coal 
lait  tbe  Atlantic  voyage.  The  Oceaulu  cnu  atore  enou^U 
to  take  her  round  the  world  at  a  speed  of  iwelve  knots. 

May    we   now    attempt    V>    fotecaat    tlii;    future?     The    nim- 

professiooal  reader  is  inclined  to   beliere  thati  since  tbe  speed 

ipf  ocean-aleaniera    bas   regularly    increased,    and    records    ha^e 

oosianity   Ih^fq    broken    in  the    past^    tbe    same    proceis    may 

indefinitely   continued.      The    early   Atlantic   vcasi^la    made 

Lsages  i>r  from   thirteen  t<i  sixteen  days:   tbe   voynge  ii  now 

lone  in  Bve  and  a  balf  lo  six  days.      Having  been  thus  reduced 

jy  more  than  one-balf  In  tbe  cnuise  of  aiKty  years,  why  should 

it   be  luppoeed  tbat   finality   has  been   reached?      Thia  ftceins 

sound  ren&jntng.     Hut  sanguine  persons  who  entertain  tbe  hope 

of  a  ciinaiderable  future  rmluciion  in  the  (peed  nf  ocean  transit 

do   no[j    we    venture    lo    tbink,  clearly    realise  tUe    conditiunst 

^^or  the  price  which  hat  to  be  paid  for  high  speed, 

^k    Approaimately,  the  pitwer  rct^uired  to  propel  a  vesicl  increases 

^Ki  tbe  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  speed.      To  double  tbe  speed, 

^Btercfore,  the  power  would   have  to   be  increased  eight  times. 

^^^ny  marked  atlvance  in  tbU  itirerticin  is  f^vidently   aot  t[>  be 

^^nlieiputed    in    the    present  condition    of    marine  engineering. 

Engineers  admit  the  pnsaibiltty  of  great  advances  through  the 

applicatioo   and  improvement  of  the  ateam-turbine,  but  as  yet 

these  are  only  far-off  dreams. 

t The  torpedo-boat^  which  can  travel  half  as  fast  a^ain  as  a 
ler,  is  able  to  do  so  because  everylblng  la  sacrificed  to  speed, 
le  torpedo-huat  is  oecupiecl  almost  wholly  by  marbinnry, 
d  this  is  very  light.  The  weight  of  ita  machinery  will  i^nge 
from  about  thirty-live  to  seventy  pounds  fur  each  indicated 
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ualt  of  horie-powfi  whlih  is  Jevelirp<<(l  hy  Lhe  eng^iDerA.  But 
the  ma(^hinery  of  a  liaer  will  wdgh  from  three  lo  five  honored- 
weights  per  Intlicalt^  unU  of  hifrie-Dowtr.  The  fir&t  bai  aelthci 
cargo  nor  paBBengera  to  carrjr ;  the  laBt  1%  a  comtnerciftl  Tenlure, 
(JcpeoUing  en  these  for  succe».  The  magnitade  of  the  veattire 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  a  modern  Atlantic  linfr 
must  carry  from  1000  to  1600  pass^'iigcrs  and  2000  to  4000 
tons  of  cargo,  besides  her  20011  in  ,^000  tons  of  coal,  and  mint 
earn  about  16,000/,  clear  per  trip,  belore  a  penny  of  profit  ii 
made-  At  ihe  aame  time,  pass^n^ers  demand  more  and  more 
room.  The  Lucania,  for  example,  is  given  up  so  much  in 
passenger  accommodation  that  only  1600  tons  of  cargo  can  be 
carried,  with  2000  bagi  of  maih. 

Again,  increased  speed  is  accompanied  by  most  nnplcaianl 
vibration.  To  avoid  this,  fast  ahips  already  have  recourse  in 
many  espedienls.  For  inatanoe,  the  boiler-ro<ini!  of  tbe  Cam- 
pania have  dnuble  ratings,  tbe  «pacf  pndoied  being  filled  vllh 
a  material  which  acta  as  a  non-conductor  of  sound,  A  fanher 
increase  of  speed  might  easily  render  the  vibration  almost  as 
intolerable  a?  it  is  on  a  lorpedo-boal. 

Further,  those  who  are  sanguine  respeciiDg  the  probability  of 
largely  increased  speeds  fail  to  take  account  of  the  conditions 
wbich  have  facllilatt^d  the  past  increase  in  the  rate  of  travelling. 
Tbe  reduction  of  speed  by  one  half  has  occupied  sixtv  years, 
which  have  been  characlcriaed  by  the  most  remarkable  derelop- 
menls  in  The  machinery  of  propuliion.  Without  sacb  develop- 
ments, tbeac  great  advances  in  speed  would  not  have  been 
possible.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  ihat  tbe  sources  of 
energy  at  present  available,  and  the  mechanical  details  of  their 
trantforraation,  liave  now  and  for  several  years  past  been 
utilised  to  the  utmost  degree.  Therefore,  unless  some  further 
radical  improvements  in  tbe  machinery  of  propulsion  occur,  no 
important  increaso  of  speed  can  be  obtained.  The  truth  lie*  in 
a  nutshell  :  energy  cannot  be  createdi  it  can  only  be  tranaformed. 
To  produce  a  given  spee<l,  a  corresponding  amount  of  energy 
must  be  stored  up  and  utilised  in  the  vessel.  Coal  contains  tbe 
latent  force,  while  the  machinery  forms  the  agency  of  utilisation. 
To  ^ain  a  little  more  speed  would  involve  ^storing  much  more 
coal;  and  this  would  meiin  a  demand  on  space  so  dispropor- 
tionate that  there  would  not  be  enough  room  left  for  passengers 
and  cargo  to  render  a  vesael  a  paying  venture'.  It  would  mean 
turning  a  liner  into  a  sort  of  magnified  torpedo-boat.  Already 
the  consuiopLtoti  ofcoal  is  enormous  on  a  liner;  it  amount!  to 
350  or  even  500  tons  a  day.  And  yet,  though  tbe  aggregate  ia 
•o  large,  the  actual  proportion  of  coal  consumed  to  ttic  energy  or 


borAC-power  devclapeH  i>  oow  to  octremclj  small  that  it  uems 
impoisible  to   rcKluct?  il  iuttb^r.     The   bt^tt  liiiern  i)o  not  barn 
quite   IJ   lb-   of  coal   per   unit   of  horsc-pf>wcr   developed  per 
hour.     Tbe   earlieT    stcAinera   burnt  h  and   Ct  \b.   per   unit    per 
hour;  «o  liiat,   tliough   the  energy   ncceaiarj'  for  prr>pulsi<>Ti   nl 
ihc  present   speeds  is,  ehj,   e!gbt   times   ihat   ()eveli>pei)   in   tlie 
eariv  steamers,  the  coal   ref^jired  is  only  about  one?  third  or  one 
fourtbof  ¥rUat  fvoold  hare  been  requIreU  for  an  *qairalent  energy 
In    A.rli^r   dav4-      Th«  nrent  Fusf^rn   fnilMl,   not  heeauae  she 
was  s  big  ship— for  she  was  not  so  beaTy  as  the  I&test  liner — 
but  by  reason  of  ihe  vait   dead-vreigbt  of  mnl   which   she  hni\ 
to  carry.     At  tbni  period  the  marine  engine  vrai   n  wcnkling 
in  comparison   with  ils  successor   of  (be   prcseni    day,    am]    ibe 
boiler  preasLire  was   very   low.     The  result  was  ibat  the   Great 
Eastera  required    more  than   three   times    ns    mucb   coal   ra   n 
modern  liner  requires,  in  <irder  l«  prffllure  a  ^Iven  depree  of 
ptjwen      II  is^  therefore,  we  think,  safe  to  predict  that  no  impor- 
tant fidvance  in  The  spei^ds  of  liners  will  l>e  made  by  existing 
types  of  Ixiilrrs  and  engines- 
^■k   But  thnuph  no  preal   improvement  msy  be  ii  tlorf*,  we  may 
^H^n  be  content  with  wbat  ^c  h^ve.     A  wonderful  odvunce  in 
^Hfa«  art  iif  Imilding  and  equipping  slenmship^  bm   liei-n  made, 
^'^rtd  the  story  of  Ibis  advance  has  an   interest,  an  evcUemeut  of 
iu  own.     Machinery,   steam,   nnd    sieel  nre   not  without  their 
poetry^      Romance  haa  not  disnppenreil   fnun    the  sens   with  the 
white-winded   clippers,  nor   will    it   diiHp|K-nr  while   the  great 
sfeamsbips    plough     their    courses,    regrirdEeis    t^i    the    trades, 
^^doldrumi»  and  c^lms,  of  hurricanes   and   Ipmpesls,  of  icebergs 
^knd  all   rhe  other  peril*  of  the  sea.     Safer  Riid  more  cornfort- 
^■iblc  than  ihcir  predecessors,  both  for  paasengcra  unii  crew,  they 
are  one  of   the  most   marvellon^    mechanical    products    of  the 
nineteenth  century.     They  are  tbe  crown  of  a^jes  of  navigntion, 
carrying  our  tboug^hts  far  back  tlirou^li  thirty  centuries   Lo  the 
^  nulh  of  the   world — |o   the   daring   mariners   of   Norway  and 
Pbcenicia,  to  the  triremes   of  Carthage   and  rtf  Athens,  to   the 
lollow  ships'  which  were   beached    before  TroVr  and    to   the 
lytbicaJ  beroes  wbct  sailed  on  the  quest  of  tbe  Gulden  Fleece. 


Aet    V.—].    77te    mid  Garden,     By  W.  Robingon.       Fmt± 

edition.     London:  John  Murray,  1394. 
2.    Garden    Craft,    Old   and   Neta.        By    John     D.     Sedilmg. 

Loailiin  ;   Kegan  Paul,  Trencb,  and  Co.,  ISyS, 
3-    ^ood  and  (rarden.     By  Gertrude  Jekyll,     London;  Long* 

mans,  1^9^> 

rilHE  dictum,  'it  is  all  a  matter  of  taate,*  has  in  it  tW 
_L  iottjt^ou  oi  trutb  which  may  be  foand  in  many  u 
accepted  laying.  It  is  true  ao  far  aa  it  goes,  but  that  is  ooEt 
a  very  little  iray.  The  canons  of  taste  are  the  verdict  al 
ccniuries  of  cultivated  thought  devoted  to  a  given  subject  ;  a^d, 
thtmgh  no  one  can  be  denied  the  right  of  private  judgment,  tlie 
lialance  of  truth  will  generally  Incline  towards  the  experts, 
Thrir  opinions  have  already  been  sifted  and  over-ruled  or 
infidjfitrd  ;  nnd  in  set  a^de  iheit  garnered  wiBdani  is  an  enter- 
priae  not  ligbily  to  he  undertaken. 

Our  love  of  flower^i  has  a  lon^  pedigree,  for  tboue;h  the 
gardens  of  the  Romam  were  laid  waste  during  ihe  barbarism 
which  followed  their  departure,  the  gardener's  art  was  revived 
by  the  Churnh.  Wat  and  rapine — with  the  neceflaity  <ti 
protecting  rather  than  embellishing  tbe  narrow  precincts  of  a 
stronghold — were  the  employment  of  the  Inily.  But  within 
the  iTeaceful  walls  of  the  monastery  the  gentler  arts  foutid  a 
retreat ;  and  the  work  of  acclimatisation  woa  carried  on  with 
su^al  and  intelligence.  It  was  not  until  Tudor  times  that  they 
could  emerge  into  the  world  once  more.  It  ts  to  the  stately 
decorum  of  those  days  that  the  echoed  of  art  appeals.  But  if 
I!aci>n  discourses  rapturously  of  *  prince-like  gardens/  LIqdsus 
wept  with  delighi  at  the  first  lield  of  gorse  whieh  he  saw  in 
bloom.  If  the  creation  ot  a  garden  be  an  attempt  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  there  is  room  for  all  stjrts  of  gardening  i 
and  if  there  be  any  spot  from  which  the  turmoil  of  controversy 
stkould  be  excluded,  it  is  here.  When  Epicurus  planted  a 
garden,  his  deaign  was  not  to  provide  an  incentive  to  dispD' 
talicn,  but  a  needful  sedative. 

How  completely  this  principle  may  be  overlooked  ia  mani- 
feited  by  the  first  two  of  the  bijoks  before  us,  Possibly  it  were 
unreasonable  to  expect  an  architect  and  a  landscape  gardener 
to  see  with  tbe  same  eyes;  jct  there  should  be  an  intimate 
sympathy.  The  finiihetl  picture  should  lie  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  architect ;  but  years  before  tlie  first  stone  is  laid,  the 
Trees  and  hhrubB^  wludi  are  icr  be  ttie  main  features  of  the  garden, 
should  he  stEirted  on  their  career.  The  quarrel  might  well 
have    been    avoided    had   each   author   knoivn    better   how    to 
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cntrcncb  btoatelf  wltliJD  hi«  position  uid  rcco^niie  hii  llmita- 
doni.  The  *  gftrden  enclosed/  with  ill  ordered  grace  nnd 
twc^EncMi  is  nol  nct^ftsaij]^  a  'alone  ^ord/  a  mechanic**  play- 
grniinil,  a  Dtilcbmnn's  fad  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  doci  freedom 
from  the  trammdB  of  art  implj  o  wilderneg*.  On  ore  aide 
there  is  the  disciple  of  Nature^  tn  ivhom  the  pluml>-line,  iLe 
«henn,  and  tbe  fool-rule  are  analhema  ;  on  the  other  there  ii 
the  trained  artist,  with  his  qui<*k  sensibility  and  reverenre  for 
the  antique  beaat?  oF  a  iCatelier  time,  to  whom  a.  f>arden  repre- 
aeots  Nature  glorified  bj  its  paA»agc  through  man's  mind — the 
living  memorial  of  a  dend  past.  To  one  the  *  immortal 
BrovTD  '  11  tbe  apostle  of  a  nobler  and  a  living  creed.  To  ibe 
other  be  is  a  barbarian,  who  would  wheel  awaj  the  very  go<ls  of 
Greece. 

Happilj  the  dispute  it  none  of  ours.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  walk  vLth  Bacon  and  Temple  and  Evelyn  amoni;  their 
pleached  alleys,  dappled  witb  tender  gloom,  nor  to  appraise 
the  motives  of  those  who  swept  away  their  work.  It  is  to 
Nature,  a  more  exacting  niislreas  than  either,  that  we  are  t:H|li-i[ 
npon  to  do  homage.  The  true  gardener  must  poGseis  the 
aitributca  of  both  the  poet  and  tbe  artist ;  a^iil  ^cconlingly  both 
factions  have  laid  claim  to  their  advocacy.  Miltrm,  Merrick, 
Herbert,  and  Donne  are  suffused  with  garden  imagery. 
But  before  we  deicend  to  Thomson,  as  the  propounder  of  a 
nationalistic  style,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  waa  among 
tbe  wooda  and  bj  the  sireams  that  Chaucer  and  many  another 
English  hard  Eoved  to  go  a-maying-  Gainsborough's  school 
nadoubledly  had  its  influenre;  but  thn  lundscapt?  gardeners 
- — pioneers  of  the  Wild  Garden— cannot  boast  of  hnving 
infected  tbe  national  taste  with  their  love  of  scenery.  For, 
co-existing  with  the  extreme  of  artificiality  in  garden  craft, 
there  crer  lingered  in  the  English  cbaracler  ibc  love  of  wood* 
land,  flower,  and  field.  Our  climate  may  be  tohjoum  nffreux, 
bnt  it  is  favourable  to  scenic  cifcct.  'There  are  loftier  Hccnei«* 
as  Hawthorne  says,  '  in  many  countries  than  the  best  ihat 
England  can  show  ;  but  for  tbe  picturesquencss  of  the  smallest 
object  that  Hrrs  under  its  gentle  gloom  and  sunshine  there  is  no 
flccoery  lil<e  it  anywhere,' 

Before  passing  to  the  general  consideration  of  our  subject  we 
must  notice  one  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  swelling  tide 
of  garden  literature.  The  pleasant  scenes  which  the  author  of 
'  Wood  and  Garden  '  conjures  up  before  her  readers'  eyes  have 
tbe  merit  of  realiim,  being  a  record  of  work  achieved.  The 
catalogne  of  failures,  of  which  works  of  this  nature  too  often 
may  proridc  amusement  to  some  and  afibrd  a  warning 
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to  otters.  But  thvy  ftU^^st  the  inquiry,  Why  not  suborduiM 
your  bnpes  to  tbe  conditloDi  under  wbicb  you  have  to  worlT 
Success  is,  on  tbe  whole,  a  healthier  diet  than  disAppoint* 
meot.  Miis  Jckyll  pays  s  just  tribute  to  the  inHuence  w^idi 
Mr.  Robmson's  publicfttiona  have  exercised  upon  the  an  of 
gardening;  yet^  while  cliacl&itningf  any  desire  to  rival  tbe  plant' 
lore  collected  in  hii  works,  ihe  gives  bnrticultural  hinU  whic4t 
the  tyro  will  welcooie  ond  the  eipcrt  will  not  dcspiae. 

The  ASfiumpiion  that  we  hare  seen  the  last  oT  the  dreaiy 
formatism  of  the  interre^minn  is  to  hury  th«  dead  p»st  too 
■uminanly.  It  ignores  ilie  caprice  of  fn§hion,  against  v\M 
Even  a  thing  of  beauty  cnnnot  strive  succec&futly.  The  value  of 
varieties  is  in  nu  way  called  in  question  by  suggesting  that  » 
novelty  is  not  neceasarily  more  betmliful  than  the  type,  while 
il  Is  very  comniionly  inferior  In  hardihood.  There  is  true 
entbutiaain  for  the  beautiful  in  Misi  Jekrll's  work,  and  then 
is  a  clear  j>erceptLO]i  of  the  fact  that  in  proportion  as  the 
gardener  mnkei  this  hii  nim,  he  will  contribuTe  to  the  world's 
bap}>inc9S  and  to  ihe  restfulness  of  his  r>wn  ipirit.  *  Sweet  peas 
ofi  lipttw  for  a  flight*  need  nut  lie  grctwn  proaaicnlly  between 
rows  of  slicks ;  nml  if  *  the  ruling  grace  '  that  tended  Sholley*s 
garden  was  too  ethereal  for  inorLal  imitacloa,  her  spirit  itill 
taunts  the  gardener's  ideal. 

The  reaction  ag^ainst  the  traditional  rormal  garden  set  ia 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Increased  for- 
mality— and  that  often  of  a  vulgar  and  puerile  character — h»d 
ccme  in  the  imin  of  the  Dutch  dynasty.  The  wotk  of  ih*  gi«it 
masters  of  their  craft  had  been  dcbaied  in  its  passage  through 
feeble  handsj  and  fell  a  ready  prey  to  tbe  <]e«tructive  critieiMn 
which  was  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  Horace  Walpolo  bad  little 
diiHculcy  in  bringing  ridicule  upon  the  taste  which  con- 
descendetl  to  embeMiKh  our  gardens  with  'pants,  animals, 
iiioniters,  coats  r>r  arinSi  inotLof-s  in  yew,  hox,  and  hotly/ 
These  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  London  gardeners  of  the 
day,  who  dealt  in  'fine-cut  greens  and  dipt  yews  in  the  shape 
of  hird<,  dog3j  men,  And  ships.'  Pope  lent  the  aid  of  hit 
raillery,  and  the  tribe  of  critics  and  essayists  extolled  the  cb&rms 
nf  Nature,  which  were  not  powerful  enough,  however,  to  eniicv 
them  from  their  congenial  coffee- bouses.  The  worid  seema  to 
h»ve  gffiwn  caption*  and  to  bftve  nuilived  its  enthusiH-^ins  aa  we 
contrast  the  wcll-poiied  phrases  of  Addisim  with  the  joyous 
outburmt  of  Gerarde:  ^  Go  forwarde  tn  ihe  name  of  God  ;  graffe, 
set,  plant,  nourithe  up  trees  in  every  corner  of  your  ground,' 

Revolution  was  in  the  air.     There  was  a  craving  for  dclivoi^ 
once   from  dogmatic  laws.      Had  the  apOBtlea  of  freedom  b«ni 
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prcpved  itith  a  oen  And  poMltvc  fndth  to  take  the  place  of  that 

from  wbicb  ihey  emancipate  tbems^lv^fl,  all   might   have  been 

iFcJL     But   «>   intent    were    t\icy   upon    deitrucUiin    that   Jire- 

'terablfr  miicUi^f  bad    b^^en  wrought  before  the  raab  of  recon- 

•tmction   coutd  be  undertaken.      Opening  out,  pulling   down, 

and   levelling   were  their  watchwords;  and   the  result   Ma»  the 

bare  even  surface  which  taxed  all  the  i[ig;enuity  of  those  who 

undertook    Lo   repair    their  errors.      It   !■  cunouB   to   note   tbe 

enlbusiatm  with  which  the   new   jdeas  were  hailed.     Brown— 

acclaimed  *  the    immortal '  by  hi«    contemporaries — waa   tbeir 

cbief  exponent.     To  bim  and  hii  coadjutor  Kent   ii   due  the 

^uleMruction  of  manj  of  tbe  most  finiahed   >pecimena  of  foraial 

^ft|STdea  craft  which  ever  adorned  a  country. 

^F  A  little  more  Nature  mif^ht  have  been  ndmissible,  but  not 
^Rbe  drrutlc  remedy  nf  wheeling  nway  terracPB  and  walls^ 
and  laying  open  tbe  *  {garden  enclosed^  ai  a  foregrovird  to  the 
distaut  landscape.  When  this  cbange  hod  been  eflecLed  it  wai 
found  loo  often  tbal  (be  landscape  was  not  Nature.  It  bore 
the  mark  of  man'*  handicraft — the  only  difference  being  that  it 
»aB  of  a  coarti?r  character.  It  needs  the  kindly  HHinipeh  of  an 
American  to  find  saDclity,  oa  ilawthome  did,  in  an  Hngliah 
tumip-fietd.  It  waa  <juiekly  discovered  that  our  forefaiben 
valued  a  acreco  for  mber  reasons  besiJea  the  peaceful  seclusion 
vrhich  il  afTunled.  Hentre  arose  the  nec^essiiy  of  making 
Nature,  Kocks,  mounds,  and  lakes  had  lo  be  improWsed, 
which  failed  of  their  elTeet  because  they  were  not  in  keeping 
with  tbe  sttrronndings.  Ejipcnditure  the  moil  lavish,  and  laate 
tbe  most  consummate,  can  never  cure  what  we  term  Nature's 
defects. 

That  our  gardens  were  not  more  entirely  wrecked  in  their 
transition  from  Art  to  that  parody  of  Nature  which  waa  sub< 
atituted  for  it,  i»  due  to  the  geniaa  and  perseverance  of 
Humphrey  Repion.  It  is  indicnttve  of  his  liberal  mind  that 
baving  begun  by  blessing  he  came  near  to  cursing.  He  in- 
veighs bitterly  against  the  puerilities  perpetrated  by  Brown, 
whose  babit  it  was  to  destroy  ihc  natural  contour  of  tbe  ground 
by  lowering  every  hillock  and  filling  every  hollow,  and  who — - 
^juch  was  hia  penchant  for  what  in  thia  acnse  may  bo  properly 
^Kermed  ^artificial  water '—ventured  to  eiicavate  his  lakes 
^'Vitboutany  regard  to  tbe  naturalness  of  the  sitiiation.  Repton*t 
pblio»opbic  mind  divined  that  tbe  old  muat  be  blended  witb 
the  new.  Instead  of  trying  to  teach  Nature  belter  ways,  he 
took  her  into  partnership.  His  catholic  taste  nppeala  to  us 
from  bia  pages.  His  drawings,  in  which  a  plan  of  tbe  new 
rronnds  fits  over  the  Qlii-;r'yvi,tb  , spaces  cut  out   to   show  auch 
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^M  poriintiK  Aft  wen*  to  he   retalne^I — prure   that,    lib«   everjr  irac 

^H  gardener,  he  bad  a  picture  of  Ebe  future  in  hiA  mind's  ejc, 
H  How  diflii:ult  WiLs  h'la  task  majr  be  gHthenril  frnm  ihe  Trpqiipni 

^1  rpferences  [i>  (he  obauciea  nhicli  he  cncountertrd.      |i  mu«t  be 

H  remembered,  toOf  in  appreciating  lus  work,  tlml  his  beat  d«igii« 

^M  wer?  often    marred    bj   the    miicbi^vous     intervention     of    bii 

^1  palrons.     N»t  Dnnnlumll/  be  demurs  to  the  dictum   that   dm 

H  who  ift  alwa)«  on   the  spot  must  know  best.      U  to,  a  canstatiL 

^t  atlenilant  19,  in  time  of  need,  n  better  advi»er  than  r>  ptii»|rjanH 

^M  In  the  Advettiietnenl,  wbfeh  explHiEiE  ihe  ceone  of   hie  treatise, 

^M  published  in  1^03,  he  lays: — 

^M  '  f^  difiicQU  ifl  the  appliGatinn  of  aay  niles  of  Art  to  the  vorlci  of 

^M  Nature  ihnt  1  do  not  f^r(!»iimc  let  gLve  thk  B^uik  hnj  higher  titlo  thtn 

^m  <^  Obeorvationa  tendinf^  to  uetnblioli  fiiod  Priuoiplofl,  in  tha  Art  of 

^M  X^andscapQ  Gardenlug/' ' 

^B        And  he  adda  : — - 

H  <Tn  GVQTj  otli£ir  |H>]ita  art  tliuro  are  oerlam  eHtablinhod  rulea  or 

^M  general  principles  to  which  tho  profoesor  laay  appoat  in  support  of 

^1  bifl  opinion;    but  in   Landscape  Gardonin^  every  one  delivers  his 

^m  eentimcDtfl  or  displays  his  taste,  aa  vrhha  or  caprice  may  dictfttc, 

H  without  having  Bbudied  tlte  8nbjeut.' 

^M  To  prove  that  Art  and  Nature  are  not  irreeonri fable,  it  may 

H  auSicc  to  aummon  one  typical  witness,  of  whose  inborn   «enai- 

^M  tivpness  lo  every  phase  ami  mood  of  Nature  it  were  superAuou* 

^M  to   apeak.     Read    VVordsworth's  idea  of   a   gortLcn,   and    mark 

^m  how  fairly  be,  nlir>  [n  g^arden  crnft  was  the  ecjual  of  llaenn  and 

^1  Evelyn,  could  hold  (he  balance  between  the  rival  flobools,      In 

^M  A   letter    to  Sir  George  Beaumont^  (juotetl   by   Mr.   Myert^  he 

H  uyi : — 

H  '  jLayin^  out  groTindff}  az  itiseallod,  maybeconeidared  as  a  libonkl 

^M  Art,  in   some  sort  like  pootry  and  jjaintin^,  and  its  object  ia  €r 

^1  ought  to  be  to  move  the  affeL^tiouE  auder  the  control  of  good  sdnae, 

^M  that  if,  of  the  be«t  and  wit^st ;  hut,  apoaking  with  more  preoiaioiif 

^H  it  IB  to  aeaiflt  Nature  in  moving  the  alf^tioaa  of  those  who  have  the 

^1  d«epeat  perception  of  the  boiLiitice  of  Natitro/ 

^P  We  have  noted  the  disestablishment  which  overtooV  the  nid 

Kngliih  garden- — reform  degenernUn^  into  iconoclasm ;  the 
attempts,  alnays  unaviulin?,  to  reconstitute  the  past  ;  the  chaoi 

I  which  ensued.  We  are  stjlj  in  the  transitiiin  «tnte,  but  thai  is 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Good  may  come  of  evil,  but  it  behoves  oa 
to  remember  that  thehreak-up  of  a  syalem  leaves  us  the  difGcult 
task  of  reconstruction  without  the  aid  of  rules.  The  wondrout 
entbuiiaiin     whidt    abed     ita    glamour    over    the    gnrtlcn     in 
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IrlliKnbethaTi  dnyi  tiiu  not  spent  itselF.  In  nur  sitbpr  Knpflifih 
fnabion  vc  atili  \ovc  flowers,  though  our  praiae  takes  somethiD^ 
nf  that  saildpned  tone  which  is  appmpriatp  to  a  ctiHiltuAioned 
ern.  In  the  garden  at  least  there  la  po  room  Tor  despondency. 
The  norlil's  Bnrai  treasures  which  have  been  pouied  lo  lavithly 
upon  us  are  not  jet  eihauited.  The  hortit^ijItiiriBt,  at  anv 
rate,  may  view  ivith  cinnplncenc/  the  opening  up  of  Cliitia  and 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

The  man  i^f  the  world  will  ace  in  all  thit  nothing;  but  the 
swing  of  faibion*!  pendulum.  But  there  are  epidemjci  of 
sentiment  as  well  a>  of  disease,  whieb  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  weariness  of  life,  which  is  aflecEetl  by  many,  is  felt 
in  all  its  reality  by  the  few.  Man  carries  with  bim  a  double 
nature:  tbe  civiliaatiim  of  centuries  coexists  with  primitive 
■avagerj^.  The  stron^r  the  character,  the  ^eater  the  ioipulse 
towards  reversion.  Minds  of  a  primitive  type  decHue  to  be 
'lalled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day  * ;  the  trim  paths  of  life 
irritate  tbenii  Such  men  as  Rousseau,  Gautier.  and  Thoreau 
might  well  be  credited  with  this  ^yearning  towards  wildne»/ 
Bat  Cowley  spake  for  others  besides  himself  when  be  desired 
tb&t  bis  garden  should  be — 

^Fainted  a'ar  with  Nature's  haod^  not  Art's,' 

In  the  polished  and  decorous  Addison  we  find  an  even  more 
unexpected  advocate  ; — 

'1  lisTo  onen,'  ho  oays,  ^  loukod  npeu  it  an  a  piocci  of  happinosa 
(bat  I  hsTe  never  falleti  into  aay  of  tbeao  faataetical  t&e(es,  uor 
eateemed  anything  the  more  fur  its  being  uiii^mmou  and  hard  to  Iw 
met  with.  For  tSis  reason  1  look  npon  the  whole  ootintry  ia  spring- 
timo  OB  a  Bpaeioud  gardon,  and  mako  on  many  vUite  iv  a  spot  of 
daisioit  or  a  bank  of  violeta,  aa  a  floHet  doea  to  his  borders  or 
parterreB,' 

This  is,  however,  no  disparagement  of  a  garden.  Burns  took 
hit  walk  to  see  the  linnet's  nest  and  the  rosebud  bending  its 
thorny  stnlk.  We  would  not  outrage  bis  artistic  sense  by 
turning  bit  wild  rose  into  a  standard  budded  with  different 
varieties  of  the  flower;  nor  would  we  affront  Addison^s 
cultured  taste  by  overlaying  Nature  with  Art.  Who  would 
not  sympathise  with  Juvenal's  lament  over  Egeria^s  fountain 
'  prisoned  in  marble.'  or  with  By  ron^s delight  at  seeing  the  flowers 
uid  ivy  once  more  asserting  tbeir  claim  ?  If  Nature  is  at  times 
coerced,  she  reven^ea  herself  with  a  sweet  wllfjloess.  Many 
a  ruin  looks  fairer  in  its  decay  than  when  it  left  the  builder's 
bands.  Tbe  Colosseuott  before  the  archfeologisla  intervened, 
harboured  four  hundred  and  twentyr  species  of  plants.     Shellej 
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tellt  us  how  he  found  the  inipintuoo  of  *  Prometbouc  Unbound 
'  among  the  flowering  gl&ilea  and  thicketi  of  odoriferoj*  b[a«foin- 
ifig  shrubs  and  Ireet '  which  hnd  taken  ponae&iion  of  the  B:it1ii 
of  Caracftlla.  This  is  NiitUTe*B  method,  and  man,  if  br  is  wise, 
win  enter  into  partnership  with  ber  rather  than  competition. 

Thoae  who  sigh  for  primitive  wilUness  mu^tseek  it  eltcnhere 
than  in  cultivated  ti^ngUnd.  Tiif!  very  jL«pf?i-t  itf  imr  wimmJs  hsi 
changed.  The  forests  among  wliich  our  British  ancesloM 
wandered  were  of  oak,  hiroh,  alder,  and  mountajn-ash.  The 
plane,  elm,  poplar,  and  chestnut  were  unknown  to  them  \  and 
tbcj  never  heard  the  bees  drowsing  among  the  lime  bltissuni, 
Addison  would  have  found  tbe  pleasure  of  bis  walk  enbanced 
ir  besides  the  cowslips  and  dalTodilsi  which  were  the  object  al 
bis  quest,  he  had  lotind  The  indigenous  plants  of  >ome  other 
countrj,  or  the  flowers  ol  another  clime.  The  Scotchman  in 
his  eiile  loved  his  thisttp,  thiiugh  it  was  not  indigenous-  aad 
Cromwell  was  indebted  to  the  American  forest  for  his  bergamuts. 
Along  the  shores  iif  the  Mediterranean  many  a  little  clearing 
will  be  met  with  which  recalls  Virgil's  onjijisile  picture  of  the 
wild  garden,  and  its  lilies,  under  the  rockj  heights  of  CCbalia. 
The  twice -flowering  roses  of  P^itum  would  not  have  bloomed 
among  the  vlolett  unless  some  hand  Iiad  placed  ihem  there. 
All  that  the  fasiidiouB  ej'e  deniondj  i»  that  Nature  should  not 
be  made  ridiculous  hy  the  introduction  of  incong^ruous  elemeats 
or  by  inbarmonioui  juitapo&iiion.  In  her  own  domain  she 
must  reign  supreme,  under  condition  that  she  finds  room  lor  the 
beauty  of  other  lands. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  aiGume  that  the  Wild  Garden  is 
dictated  by  our  present  phase  of  ennui.  VVe  may  seek  its 
origin  more  reasonably  in  our  leaning  towards  freed om. 
accentuated  by  a  revulsion  from  the  uiiiforinity  of  thi^  day. 
The  creation  of  a  Wild  Garden  is  an  undertaking-  which 
mny  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  uioat  advenlurou».  Here  there 
are  no  standing  rules,  no  handbooks,  which,  carefully  adhered 
tn,  will  ensure  success.  With  a  very  moderate  amoant  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  many  square  feet  of  cuttings  nnd  seedlings 
may  be  counted  on.  They  will  come  in  their  appointed  season. 
There  is  no  c|UPslion  to  be  settled  as  to  linding  rwim  in  a 
crowded  bed,  or  ousting  leas  worthy  occupants-  Your  plants 
can  go  at  iini»  inio  the  Imme  prepared  for  ihem  ami  pDvided 
with  every  comfori.  He  was  a  reverent  man  who  said:  'God 
Almigbty  is  my  gardener,  t  merely  put  the  things  in.  He 
makes  them  grow/  When  we  come  into  the  august  presence 
of  Nature  we  instinctively  put  aside  the  lofty  talk  about 
'Dowering*   a   plant   and  then  transferring   it  to  the    rubbish 
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htttp.  Xftmre  mast  b©  reTerentlj  wooed  if  tbe  U  to  be  won, 
Wbco  we  note  tbe  perfection  of  Ucr  picture,  wc  may  well  lum 
puml  intw&d  qT  teacher.  A  weH  farnUbecl  bed  of  bloom  risiog 
odC  of  the  Atark  earth  hai  aj  aorry  an  appearance  a>  &  room 
without  a  carpel.  It  it  in  the  i«iiing  of  her  flowen  that  Nature 
chieAy  dutabccfs  tbe  Art  of  man.  To  provide  that  delicate 
network  of  fpm  and  grass  and  herb  is  a  fa»k  of  Infinitf?  dlfrirultY. 
Where  possible  the  ori^jnai  growtti  mav  he  left  undistjjrbed, 
Manj  of  the  sturdier  bulbs  ma/  be  dibbled  in  the  turf,  and 
prponiet  mahe  a  ^rand  show  in  the  ull  ^r^aa  ;  but  too  often 
the  indigenons  vegelaliim  wtiuld  iiarve  or  overrun  the  exotica. 
Before  we  laj  onr  favourirei  in  Nattire't  lap,  w«  must  first  luk 
Natunc  if  she  would  care  to  grow  them. 

In  oar  flower-beds  eiach  specimen  is  aurrounded  bj  its  quota 
of  bare  earlh  ;  but  in  Nalurc^s  garden  tb«Tc  should  be  no  waste 
land-^sfl.ve  und^r  the  deep  shadow  of  an  pverjti;r*M!n.  The  leaf- 
less season  i^f  the  deciduouA  trees  allows  time  for  a  crop  of 
bulb*,  Each  %[nti  should  J>e  a  calendar  iil  the  seasons.  By 
forecasting  the  hlooniing  period  it  Is  possible  lo  Dialntain  an 
unbroken  succession  of  hlouijm  throughout  the  jrcaT.  There 
will  not  be  the  brilliant  outbunt  of  the  bedd]ng[-out  system ;  but 
the  result  will  please  the  fancy  of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  oldr^ 
world  adage :   *  Use  pleasure  gently,  and  it  will  lait  the  longer/-^ 

Grouping  is  «iu>tbcr  ^riddle  of  ihe  painful  earth/  which 
tnu4t  he  srudtf>il  thoug  hi  fully.  Then*  are  nu  nnineaniug  tines, 
□o  specimeni  dotted  aimleasly  here  and  there.  Each  species 
coHecta  itself  into  a  colony^  whose  form  is  dictnteil  by  tbe 
eiigcncies  of  tbe  position.  The  colony  ia  compact,  but  of 
irregular  shape.  The  approach  to  it  is  often  niaHccd  by 
outlying  aentrics — seeds  carried  by  the  wind  ot*  dropped  by 
birds.  Out  be  tbe  form  what  it  may,  it  will  be  found  worthy 
of  imitation. 

To  attempt  a  catalogue  of  such  plants  a.9  are  suitable  to  the 
Wild  Garden  would  be  leas  serviceable  than  to  indicate  tbft. 
general  conditiona  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Nature  Gulii|^| 
vatea  tbe  hedgerow  and  the  dttch,  ih^  coppice  and  the  meadow, 
the  braok*ide  and  the  arid  bank.  What  then  are  the  limits  of  the 
Wild  Garden  ?  It  begins  where  the  last  flower-l^eil  apreaiU  iu 
trim  beautv  on  the  greensward,  and  it  ends  where  the  practised 
eye  and  well-aiorv*!  mind  can  find  no  further  point  of  vantage 
whereon  tu  place  a  flower.  This  will  not  he  reached  till  many 
ft  year  baa  slipped  into  oblivioiL  Tbe  time  is  gone,  but  the 
work  remains,  and  tht  world  is  thereby  enriched.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  mere  naturaltsittioai  But  to  admit  the  impuiA- 
tion  U  to  cast  no  slor  on  an  art  which  tesu  the  gardetier's  akilL 
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in  the  floliilIoTi  nf  problems  unknown  to  the  ordmarr  gnrd 
Hii  bighc«t  capacitie*  are  calW  forth  by  tbe  effort  to  clomMli- 
Cftte  in  the  d](Ter«iit  parts  of  his  domain  plants  and  flow^rv 
of  the  moat  diflcrcnl  provenance  ;  and  the  variety  of  foreign 
plaors  is  always  on  tbe  increase.  The  Rlizabethan  gardener 
biiaatcd  of  the  m^ny  atraDg;e  herbs  which  were  ^datly  btouf^ht 
fmm  the  [nd[(7H,  Atnerit^  TFtprob^kne.  Canary  IsIps,  and  all 
partB  of  tbe  world/  Read  Bacon  a  modeat  Jiat  and  then  com- 
pare i(  with  L[>uilon  s  ;  then  rarry  tiie  CBtalr>gue  up  to  iIMp-, 
and  we  «ball  i^c  the  advantage  at  which  we  stand  as  \o  raw 
material.  A«  Hnglaud  ii  an  epitome  of  tbe  world,  ao  the 
Wild.  Garden  is  a  miniature  presentment  of  many  lands.  The 
unpremeditated  ait  of  Nalure  mutt  be  the  workman's  ideal; 
but,  though  no  trace  of  the  hnnd  remain^  it  should  bear  the 
impreaa  of  man's  mind.  It  is  Nature's  truce  with  man.  She 
has  rondesci-rided  tit  heighten  her  beauty  by  a  richnr  dre««, 

BeyoT)d   the  fact  that    each    is  engaged  in   growing;  flowers, 
there  is  little  in  common   between   the  horticuhurist    and   the 

fardener— two  terma  which  are  often  treated  as  avnonymr>UE. 
L  la  b J  the  composition  of  the  picture  that  the  true  artist  is 
known.  The  eye  of  the  arLiat  and  the  mind  of  the  poet  must 
inspire  the  technical  skill  of  the  gardener  if  his  work  is  to  riae 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  It  Is  not  the  palette  dotted  oV4?r 
with  patches  of  brilliant  colour  that  we  admire,  but  tbe  ordered 
harmony  of  effects.  Naturalisation,  if  we  accept  for  awhile  the 
limitation,  is  not  the  haphasard  introduction  of  cjioticB  among 
our  native  Rora.  As  to  technical  knowledge,  it  necessitates 
on  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  flower  we  handle,  its 
pTpference  for  suasbine  or  shade,  drought  or  moisture,  its 
favourite  soil,  and  its  capacity  for  holding  its  own  amon^ 
indigenous  rivals,  Thia  much  may  be  acquired;  but  tbe 
EPSthetic  qualities  which  can  weave  a  parti -co  loured  mass  into 
harmonious  union  are  gifts,  and  beyond  tbe  teaching  of  books. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  discard  the  dogmatic  laws  of  the  ■ 
garden;  but  such  rebellion  need  not  Iced  us  oatraVn  The  ^ 
character  and  variety  cif  the  flnra  within  oar  reach  nill  be 
mainly  determined  by  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  its 
geolngical  formation.  Where  a  hanging  coppice  or  a  low  ridge 
of  rock — -preferably  limcBtone— falls  gently  to  a  river  or  marsh, 
nooks  will  be  found  which  the  practised  hand  will  people  with 
congenial  plant  life.  Each  rill  which  adds  its  tribute  to  the 
river  may  have  its  own  flora,  while  by  the  alluvial  soil  which 
it  carries  down  it  prepares  a  bed  for  another  group.  Tbe 
various  exposures  to  sun  and  wind,  which  a  broken  outline 
affords,  give  climates  so  various  that  the  vegetation  of  many 
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litimdes  maj;  be  ccllecwd  whfajn  a  limited  arev-     There  ore 

spn£i  ID  our  soulbcTD  Atid  wcAtern  coanCiei  ivherc,  among  ^Ji 

'dti,    lauruilinui,    myril^,     and    aTbuikit,     no    utivroriliy    remi- 

aacence  may  be  obtained  of  the  natural  gardens  which  clothe 

ihe   Mediterranean   coasl,^      Lantlor    bated    evergreeni   because 

IbpT  leemcd  to  bave  no  B^'mpatbj  with   Nature;   but  Emerion 

Itfrd  tLem  for  ibeix  snu^  secluaiun.      A  bollj  glinting  againil 

ike   rucBGt   oak-leavei  needi   ni  3p<ilogy.      It  ib  no  dttparag&- 

Jient  of  our  En§[]ish  wondland  to  %Ay  that  it  hai  ao  unkempt 

fcob   aft«r  the  finiihed   beauty  of  more  loathern  land*.     The 

patriarchal   huKbandry  of  the   Moor  leaves  a  plentiful  erop  of 

irii  and   other  bulbi  1o  gem  bis  fieldi^  while  the  rocky  back- 

j^r'^und   \s  covered  n'itb   ciitus.     The  mea^lows  and  corn-6clda 

hf  Greere  and  Asia  Minor  are  ablajtt?  mtU  ritlonr.     The  tbiiiles 

of  tbe  Soulb  American   pampas,  taller  than  a  man   on    bone- 

liacLt  spread  a  mass  of  bWin  like  a  licathery  moor.    These  and 

like  elTccts  may  be  oar»  In   miniature.     The  norlbern  latitudec 

of  the  American  and  our  own  continent  will  supply  al[  tbat  we 

need  for  tbe  bleaker  spots. 

The  Ir^vcUer  will  turn  with  a  wiatful  sigh  from  Irenes  which 
can  live  only  in  tnemorj.  No  human  hand  can  reproduce  tbe 
^rdeut  with  which  Nature  decks  her  lordly  domain— -the 
gorgeous  colour  which  li^bis  up  the  aottibre  depths  of  a  tropical 
fnreit,  tbe  modest  beauty  of  the  verbenas  and  fucbsias  of  a 
cooler  latitude^  ibe  brilliant  bulbs  of  the  Cape,  or  the  lender 
biiKMn  of  oleanders  filling  a  Spanish  valley — yet  these  scenes 
will  supply  a  piclure-lesBori  of  the  way  in  wLicb  Nature  wurks. 
'Ab  uno  diBce  omnes.*  Lei  the  wnylarer  in  ooe  of  tbe  forest 
States  of  North  America  emer^  from  a  ^  pine  barren*  un  1o  a 
rranberrv  moss.  It  ts  one  of  Nature*!  Water  Ganlens,  laid  out 
scale  and  with   surroundings  worthy  of  ber.     Tbe  yellow 
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sand,  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  tbe  dark  fir-treei,  fringes  the 
inar^b.  BeyoQd  it,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretches  a  waving 
sen  of  green — the  slatf^lv  Heads  of  elni'treea  anil  maples  older 
Lban  tbe  Republic.  The  mas*  of  vegetation  which  crowds 
every  iocb  of  the  ooitj  soil  is  bewildering  at  first  sight,  but 
a  detailed  examination  soon  reveals  many  of  our  acclimatised 
favourites.  It  is  from  tbe  marshy  meadows  anU  forest  pools  of 
the  CasterD  States  and  from  the  dunk  wooils  of  the  lake  region 
that  we  have  obcaioed  the  stately  swamp  lily  and  the  golden  dub, 
the  large  yellow  and  the  white  water  lily,  pitcher  plants,  water 
arumSf  and  varieties  of  lady's  slipper — among  them  the  lovely 
mocassin  flower.  Nowhere  does  the  incom]>arable  tint  of  tbe 
cardinal  flower,  beautiful  alike  in  sunshine  and  Ehade,  show  ta 
better  effect  than  among  the  luiiocka  which  fringe  some  wood- 
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Mad  stre&m— surround iaga  ivLiich  are  alin  only  too  well  ftaitn 
lo  the  r^UjremenlB  tif  the  laltlcsnake. 

Tbe  p«at  mosiet  ind  marfbes  or  the  itorthern  and  tempFr&l« 
UtituJea  bnxc  adilcit   mach  to  our  choice  of  subjects,     '^  rt  w 
ru'h  11  our  nnlirptinra  that,  ^yc^pt  for  luch  exotic*  as  the  nat^^t- 
loving  itiaefli  we  need  not  travel  bejnnd  our  own  border.    There 
is  nften  more  difHenliv  in  colleciinfi;  on  anv  spot  fjur  indiecftoui 
plttnta,  acatEercd  irrr^ulatly  over  the  kio|r<ioai,     lei  ibe  r^iah 
will  rejiAV  ihe  eJTnrt,      h    U   not   the  paurUv  of  plaints,  but  ibt 
ditftrulij    o(    aelectjo^    the    worthieal,    that    embarrniM    m^ 
Anion^   tboic  which  should   fiml  a  place  are   the  great  walrr 
dock,  th«  bolinnh,  cladium  onaritcat,  and  the  equic^tum  known 
«■  lEJant  borse-lul ;  •omc  of  the  tedgps^  such  aa  cares  pendah, 
which  are  of  a  verj  frracefut  habit  ;  the  flowering  rash,  arrow- 
ho«d«   loosestrife,  willow   herb,   monkshood,   \arrow,   meadoH- 
■werl.    iTi(4T    lilies,    wiib    iheir   dwarf   likeness,    vi1lai-sia;   bii^ 
arum  and  W^  bean;  marsh  marij^ld,  that  '  *b{nes   like  ftie  in 
awam|id   and    hollows   gre j ' ;    wairr    riolei,   our    aalire  §;lobc 
flo«eT»    and    war«T    ranunculnsea,    especially    the     indi^nous 
r^nuDCultts  linp^oa,  with  its  lar^  baodaoiDe  jcllow  Bowett  and 
bold   babiL      A   ric-h  draperr  of  femi,  ooiablT  osinuoda,  arul 
•ucb  distiflcl  frassca  as  poa  aquatica,  will  saf5cc  to  romplete 
the  pirture- 

lo  pause  b«^»  however,  will  be  to  fail  in  doing  juatic*  \o 
ihui  opporittnttie^  We  hav^  amplifiet]  wllh  some  detail  Lbr 
rharai-ur^ri sties  lAt  the  U'ater  QaHen  \  hot  space  will  not  permit 
U>  carrv  this  pritKiple  lalo  other  poruons  of  the  pLrden-  The 
•«crei  at  sheens  liea  in  ootiti^  tbe  naUTe  flora  which  abound 
\tk  ft  l«>c^ilv  a»d  associatiaf  with  ibem  the  exotica  of  ibe  same 
S|irt-ir«.  With  the  meiadov  .iw«ieta«  for  example,  sn^  be 
i;hW|v-d  the  tuuiv  tieautilal  razietics  of  bcrbaorooa  apira»a; 
Mith  the  lellow  iialrr-rtj^  serrrml  ai  the  Ibtvifn  irt«e4.  Manjf 
nf  vMar  leaitWa  plants  w.vitd  thrive  mvcfa  better  in  the  cool  aoil 
vhkh  Undrrs  a  lake  uc  rirrr.  Some  |wc|rfl-  the  bnak,  while 
the  water  itaelt'  u  the  natural  bnme«tf  «tbcn.  To  meet  tbeir 
reapevfiv*  vnuMa  thir*  naea  JbiaiM  be  piwvwled — «n  amofe- 
MMtt  wUch  will  ptnMMa  th*  ftuoifa  <ti  iBjiriilaal  pUitu  and 
mM  «•  lU  ««»et%l  mvm  of  Umk.  The  bcnufkl  Nile  lilj— 
<«IU«%hki|u««i— is  baxlv  ««  llm  SMth  «l  F^^il  _  n,  taa^  is 
IW  Vjtpe  P^»¥i  «eei.  TW  Ha»tm««  fc— w  m  *weltot^'  from 
Ita  akWMike  1«A«^  awl  lk»  ptlMal  wmA  ^  UmA  Aaerica 
fttn  «<M»  fkmm.  Q«MMV  «M  in  ^mAsbvo  stabari^like 
hM<^lfcWN«V»*4  iMsy  tmrnkm  ^m  miB  mtkr  aa  aaiile 
f9«tfK  fo  lb*  «A«M4mAM  wbkk  ft^w  tbts  tfe  pigpmt^ny 
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\l  15  inevitabTc  that  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  abouM  give 
hi<  i^'mpathi«>i  to  the  live  fence^  for  vrhicb  wire  and  iroTi 
railings  are  being  so  largclj  Bubstitulc<i.  The  enemies  f>r  tho 
latter  ilnr^  themi  Dot  unjjstly,  as  forming  h  Incliler  to  climb 
OTer,  a  lattice  Ui  look  ttirough,  anil  as  destitute  of  the  prime 
eisenlia!  uf  shelter.  It  is  ibK  flian-ppiiintment  ilue  to  the  intro- 
duction ioE^i  our  hedges  of  sjch  unsuilnble  shruhfl  as  privet  amt 
cider,  tdgetbet  with  neglect  in  maintaining  them,  «hich  has 
brought  live  fenc«i  into  disr^puTe.  But  if  properly  formed  in 
the  ^ftt  place  of  blackthorn,  quick,  or  holly,  ihey  will  justify 
the  trouble  by  their  utility,  economy,  and  beauty.  It  is  the 
infatuation  of  rabbits  for  the  bark  of  the  holly  which  baa 
deterred  many  fntm  planting  this — the  best  and  most  ornamental 
of  len<rin^  plants^  Our  bed^erowd  and  banks  form  a  ^rdeo 
whirh  may  Iji'  mulered  moti^  aiiraciive  tbnn  Any  artificial  fence. 
Tbey  afford,  loo,  a  shelter  which  is  invaluable.  Here  there  will 
he  a  cnn§:eiiiH|  home  fur  coloured  primroses,  j>i>lyanthusT  <:ycla- 
meat,  Solomoni  »eiil,  the  hardy  gladioli,  pyroia,  narcisauf, 
aarmAakcAi  fritillnry,  and  many  another.  The  wild  rose  ami 
the  sneet  brier  flourish  on  the  top,  white  our  native  climbers 
take  possession  of  the  bank.  No  training  can  ever  gi^a  to  them 
the  artless  grace  wiih  which  they  arrrkoge  their  drapery  when 
free  from  restraint.  In  the  company  of  Iravellers  joy  and 
honeysuckle  we  may  place  several  variertes  of  clematis^  honey- 
suckles of  other  hues  but  in  sweetness  equal  to  our  own, 
jaBmineSf  vines,  roses,  and  Virginian  creeper.  The  diHerence 
between  their  beauty  in  surrh  a  «pot  and  that  of  their  garden 
rivals  may  be  tested  by  comparing  a  well-trained  vineyard 
with  an  old  vine  wedded  to  an  elm  tree  in  primaeval  fashion, 

A  glimpse  at  a  New  England  wood  will  show  bow  we  may 
enliven  our  own  eoppire.  Thp  ground  la  brightened  in  ipriny 
by  dog's-tooth  violets,  hepalicaa,  Solomon's  seal,  blood-rooC, 
gold'thread-^flo  named  from  its  yellow  roots — nnd  ttke  lovely 
wood-lily.  If  these  plants  can  endure  the  climate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, what  may  ni>t  we  actMmplish?  It  is  true  chat  in 
their  own  counEry  the  heovy  mantle  of  snow  preserves  them 
from  the  alternate  coaxing  and  freezing  which  is  the  vice  of 
an  English  winter:  we  must  therefore  remedy  the  drawback 
by  allowing  Nature  to  take  care  of  her  children  in  her  own 
tiniidy  way.  ^Tidiness'  is  the  bane  of  plant  life.  To  remtive 
the  leaves  from  a  bed  at  the  approach  of  winter  is  lo  shear  a 
sheep  at  Christmas.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  bare  soil,  dotted  over  with  frost-bitten 
plants,  is  a  more  cheerful  sight  than  a  carpet  of  dead  leaves; 

t  even  if  it  be  so,  let  considotation  fo^Utfi.^Ojre^; 
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our  best  belp  in  ihfir  leaaon  of  diitrexif  incline  the  balanci  Ii 
tbclr  favour,  Tbere  would  be  sumtlhing  ludicrous,  were  it  DM 
painful,  in  ihe  annual  di^ging-ovtr  Ui  whirli  shruhber!^  airt 
subjcctEd*  The  *  rough  pruners'  go  before  io  dear  I  be  way, 
Bcd  ibe  diggeri  follow.  Hebind  them  i&  n  ili^solation  like  ibr 
irack  of  a  whirhviud,  Tbe  wasted  effort  beitowcd  oa  lbi» 
deatructioa  sliouid  be  givea  to  encour&gln^  ibe  many  dwari 
and  ctcepinfr  tbiiigs  whicb  cover  th«  nakedness  oF  tbe  l^iod. 

Hftppil^i  in  ihc  Wild  Garden  wc  may  defj  coavcDtionaltiJ 
unreproved.  In  our  oaprioious  cUmaie  caver  U  needed  long 
after  tbe  calendar  proclaims  (he  advent  of  spring  ;  and  if  M^rch 
delays  to  Kweep  iiwuy  the  InsI  <if  tlie  litcer.  Nature  will  win 
draw  n  mask  uf  f^reen  over  ber  untidiness.  It  is  under  thrw 
mnditiuiis,  in  iLe  balf-ahaile  and  theller  of  a  deciduous  coppict; 
lliat  the  lilium  auratutn,  the  panther,  with  some  of  the  olb*r 
lilies,  and  not  a  few  of  tbe  moat  beautiful  irises^  develope  In 
perfection.  Here,  tuo,  should  it  not  be  indigenous,  we  may 
naturalise  tbe  lilj  of  tbe  valley  and  Soiomoa'a  se-vl — seen  at 
its  best  when  lifting  its  graceful  head  out  of  a  car|jei  nf  hIM 
by  acini  hi 

Fiirest  Treeft  are  benefictal  to  some  flowers  from  tbe  partial 
shade  they  aHord  ;  but,  speaking  guaerally,  thuy  are  inimical 
to  plant  life.  Tliey  exhaust  the  soil,  and  deprive  h  iitike  iif 
sun  and  rain.  The  air,  however,  of  antiquity  which  iLey  lend 
should  atone  for  these  evils;  the  inc<»nvenif:nce  should  not  be 
removed  by  cutting  them  down.  *  Thank  goodness  it  lakes 
three  centuries  to  grovt  an  avenue  of  oaka,'  was  the  consolation 
of  tbe  guests  who  drove  home  down  the  newly  planted  avenue 
of  a  plutocrat,  who  had  entertained  Ibem  at  dinner)  and  bail 
nverdone  the  oaieniaiion.  Kvelyn  regrets  that  men  are  more 
prone  to  cut  down  than  to  plant,  and  relates  with  approval  tbe 
anecdote  of  Ulysses,  who,  returning  from  hia  wanderings,  found 
his  father  planting  a  tree,  Bein^  asked  why  he  did  so,  at  his 
nge,  the  old  man  replied  to  bis  unknown  visitor:  '1  plant 
against  the  day  when  my  son  Ulysses  eomes  Lome/  The  author 
of  'Silva'  might  well  turn  his  delightful  pages  with  incieajied 
pleasure  when  be  remembered  ihe  millions  of  trees  wtiich  lU 
advice  bad  called  into  being. 

Where  planting  is  necessary,  the  conllf^urHtion  of  the  ground 
should  be  accentuated^  not  minimised.  The  taller  trees  abonld 
be  placed  on  ibe  high  ground,  and  those  uf  more  moderate 
growth  be  reserved  for  the  valleys.  Ttie  otnlrary  method  is 
productive  of  lameness  by  equultsing  the  level,  h  was  the 
belief  of  Kent  and  Brown  that  the  ^  works  of  Nature  were  well 
execuledt  buE  ia   a  bad  tut^'     Their  uiania  was  ior  ieveilingy 
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^  produHng  a  tfnooih  bare  turfacf*,   whereon   to   recoD*truct 

jVitai^i  c'ur   effort   >bouM    be   lo   re>'er»e   ihcir   |iro<:eas,     Tbc 

eupnre  of  rhe  VVild  Garrlen   is  that  it  Jeavt^s  Nature  intacr  in 

*li  iu   cssetttUI    features,      Nature  abould   not   bo    forced,  ■&>« 

fir  W^illUm  Temple  ;  '  great  saint  maj'  be  thrown  »waj'  wilhoul 

^floct  or  honour,  if  there  w&nt  tense.'      Nor  thouM  the  eye  be 

forcetl,  fort  as  Hepton  points  out,  '  The  ej«  of  Laste  or  experience 

'      h»Ee«   cnmpvihioD,    and    turns    away  with  disgust    from    every 

axuficjal   means  of   attracting  its   notice.*     We   nre  bidden  to 

believe  that  erery  omEUnent  of  a  woman's  dreis  is  a  survival  of 

«oin«  Article  of  nse.     A   bn<lg:e  should  be  »o  placed  as  to  cross 

I     tbe  water;  and  rnad^  shonld  follow  the  lie  of  the  land,  and  not 

mcAnder  from  sheer  icnbecLlity.     So,  too,  everything  should  be 

CAn^mouft  to  the  scene.     A  Chinese  shoe  will  not  fit  an  English 

■^Aoi,  and  a  pagoda  is  nn  anomaly  in  an  English  Kmiscnpe, 

^^1  An    eye    for  form    as    well    as   colour   is   indiajiensahlf-    for 

}     ncGCMful    planting.      A   bold   effect,  ably   eonccived,    will    be 

lost  If  tbe  site  be  chosen  without  judgment.     The  little  bays 

formed  by  tree*  and  shrubs  «hr>Lild  not  be  blocked  by  a  mats  of 

tall    ffowcrSi      The   intrinsic    beauty    of   tbeir    form    will    not, 

however,  be  marred   by  a   carpet  of  dwarf  vegetation.      Erect 

>t]fr  plants  should  not  occupy  the  ridge  of  a   bank   while  the 

shrubs    which    woald    have   drooped    over   it  are  relegated    to 

positions   where   their  tendency   becomes  an   eyesore.     Naturr 

fovea  mystery,  and  a  glimpse  of  irfitour  through   the  brjshwnofl 

i(   often    more  attractive   than   an   unobstructefl  viata.     Plants 

lose  hy  repetition,  especially  if  they  recur  at  measured  distances. 

The  habit  of  the  eye  is  to  take  in  one  object  nt  a  lime,  and  it 

thould  not  be  distracted.     A  group  of  lilies  against  the  dark 

foliage  of   an  evergreen   needs   no   adjunct.      The  sum   of  the 

matter    is   that    the   t^je   Dncoosciously   searches  out  points  of 

vantage.      It  should  be  the  effort  of  forethought  In  see  that  it 

has  a  pleasing  object  wht^reon  to  rest. 

If   ii   be  true  that   every  woman  who  puts  a  ribbon   in   her 

bonnet  incLirs  a  responsibility  to  society,  a  similar  remark  may 

he  made  of  the  world  of  flowers.    The  laws  of  colour  must  remain 

B  sealed  book  to  those  who  are  aEHicted  with  colour  blindness. 

There  are  others  who  iu  dreis,  in   furniture,  and  even  in  the 

arrangement  of  a  bowl  of  tlowers,  show  a  nice  discriminatioPT 

but  who  seem  to  leave  their  taste  behind  them  when  they  close 

^_lhe  front  door.     A  pattern-bed  might  he  made  much  more  effec- 

^^Hvely  in  any  other  material  than  flowers  ;  and  in  that  case  its 

^^Hesigneri  would  produce  a  work  of  art.     Vet  a  violent  contrast 

^^W  crude  co]r>nr  sccini  to  cau<e  them  no  pain  ;  and  because  it 

la  consecrated  by  custom,  the  reflation  red,  blue^  and  yellow 

VoL  iW.— Ai>.  981.  I 
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of  geranium,  lobelin,  and  mlf^dlnria  ii  hetd  to  be  a  plemant 
relief  to  Che  eye*  But  wbcn  did  Nature  ever  gtoiv  a  formal 
masi  af  scarlet  nr  rnrnson  and  fence  it  in  with  a  thin  blue  line, 
Dbpd  then  in  sheer  wilfulneis  bnl&nce  it  hj  an  equal  quanUtj  of 
yellow?  '  Gwl  Almighty  planted  ibtr  first  ganlen,'  and  lame- 
bow  in  her  painting  of  coppice  or  m<»or  or  meadow  Nitore 
never  gnea  wron^.  Here  we  shall  ohlain  lessons  ia  colour 
more  pAty  of  appreciation  than  the  \^v/%  laid  down  by  art- 
Nature  employs  a  bold  contrast  at  times,  but  her  rule  ii 
harmony;  and  mueh  of  the  ««^ret  of  her  tuooe**  lies  in  the 
abundant  drapery  of  green  by  which  she  veils  and  aufteni 
her  rol'iurs. 

The  association  of  *ach  flowi^ri  na  tntooia  and  the  rose- 
coloured  Japanese  anemone,  and  a  delicate  harmony  chi>seii 
from  the  perennial  phloiea^  make  a  pleading  blend  as  fiummer 
wanes.  Then  pass  from  the  sunlight  to  some  cool  ^lode  in  the 
coppice  or  shrubbery,  and  mark  the  effect  of  *  Honorine  Jobert,' 
the  while- flowered  Japanese  anemone,  gleaming  against  the 
dusky  ihadowSf  the  appropriate  home,  throughout  the  changing 
seasons,  of  lilies  of  the  rallcji  monkshood,  columbine,  and  lark- 
spurs, oi  white  lilies,  ferns,  and  saxifrages — not  one  of  wbirti 
seems  out  of  tone.  Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  nat  ei^crv 
flower  which  el  ileliitate  sense  of  colotir  would  place  in  the  hsif 
li^ht  is  patient  of  thia  treatment.  The  tender  yellow  of  so  me 
of  the  evening  primroses  is  benuiiful  as  they  npea  in  the 
twilight ;  but  the  plant  loves  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  As  the 
low'toned  flowers  suit  the  abadc^  the  warm  ycflowa,  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  ornnge,  are  enhanced  by  the  sun*s  rays.  In  a 
climate  such  ai  uurSf  masses  of  dead  white  should  be  sparingly 
used.  A%  tt  relief  to  the  darker  purples  and  lilac  their  Fmploy- 
iiirnt  is  desirable.  Simplicity  ami  broad  eflects  should  he  the 
ribjp'trt  ajditil  at,  a  mull  aUainable  by  the  muting  of 
kiixiitd  tints. 

*•  J  like  your  essays/  said  Henry  \\\  to  Montaigne.  *  Then, 
■ire,  you  will  like  tne — I  am  my  essays.*  And  what  Is 
gardening  but  a  series  of  essays  written  in  ihe  hook  of  art  anil 
nature?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  style  is  the  man.  When 
Bacon  pauses  in  laying  <:»ut  his  artificial  garden  to  ordain 
that  there  should  be  'mounts'  whence  to  look  out  on  the 
distant  country,  and  a  'desert  or  heath'  planted  '  not  in  any 
order/  he  proves  that  the  world  had  not  been  ^ble  to  kill  all 
the  wild  joy  of  Nature.  But  it  is  where  man  is  left  alone  with 
Nature  that  the  impress  of  his  individuality  is  chiefly  apparent. 
Here  the  eye  for  form  and  colour  must  make  good  its  claitn 
under  new  conditions,  and  bold  effects  must  lake  tho  place  of 
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»e    nt^^ler's   puny  scroll-work.      It    is    the    test    of  n    mrin'« 
ijktim&c^   wUb   the    lore   of    NaCare  aiiU   of  tbe   occuril   which 
■abiUtt    belween    them.       And — so     the    ffeniii*    loci    be    no 
divtarbvd — (he   iuaq  wbo  g^rom   tiro   flowcn   vrUere  ooe  gre 
before  ii  a  benefactor  lo  bia  kind, 

tWc  nccil  nt>t  fear  tbc  development  ^f  that  bucolic  mind  which 
U  tatd  to  rome  of  Curnipi  ■»■!  fai:  caute.  Diodeti.ia  could  wield 
the  Empire  of  Rume,  and  Cromwell  a  kingdom  which  was 
ftomewliat  akin  Ut  it;  but  both  Iiivi^d  ibnlr  fli>wers.  As  the 
Laureate  said  recently  o{  Darns:  ^  One  hand  on  the  plfjugh 
and  tbe  other  on  the  harp,  that  Is  the  ideal  lift-/  The  buij 
hand  iho-t  plant*  in  hope  or  iticcoura  some  anfTerer,  ]oavo«  th« 
mlnJ  free.  From  Bacon't  sLalelj  eulogy  to  liie  last  e»ay  on 
gardening' — commendable  for  iift  ipirit,  if  not  always  for  its 
literary  merit — ^ihere  is  evidence  of  the  »aitie  conslrainiog- 
impulse  to  give  thanks  for  an  indwelling  soarce  of  hnppineas. 
We  may  feel  with  Kenan  that  the  tatk  is  not  a  thankless 
one:  *  La  flenr,  r^eit  l^acte  d'adoration  que  fait  la  terre  k  un 
amant    invisible,    selan    an    rite    tonjours    le    meme/       In  tbe 

IWiJd  Oarden  there  is  no  room  for  ostentation  and  that  desirtt^n 
to  dislaneo  one's  ncighbuurt  which  is  beginning;  to  take^f 
the  zest  out  of  lionest  enjoyojent,  Tbe  varying  condiiiuns 
which  dictate  and  make  p{:iaaLbLe  a  Wild  Ganlen  scarce 
luvlte  comp-irison.  Here  there  are  no  carnaLion  club*,  nor  the 
lateit  rose,  restricted  by  a  fancy  price,  so  that  tbe  wealthy  maj 
boait  for  a  year  or  two  of  its  eidaaive  poasr-ssion.  Here  wo 
need  fear  *  no  en^my  but  winter  and  riugh  we:irher  ' — mi  com- 
petitor but  Nature;  and  we  may  disarm  her  by  turning  pupiL 
'Nature  is  commanded  hy  obeying  her/ 

That  a  garden  is  the  last  retreat  of  the  solitary  and  tbe  sad 
IS  only  a  fraction  cif  the  truth.  To  the  motley  crew  of  her 
wuribippcfB  '  the  Court  of  Flora  is  aiwaja  open,  and,  best  of  all, 
lo  the  ptwr-  The  tiian  who  feels  that  his  '  craving  for  the  ideal 
has  grown  to  a  fine  lunacy,'  may  pl^ad  that  he  gardens  for 
•omething  to  do  ;  but  in  truth  lie  only  obeys  the  law  of  bia 
birtli.  Those  on  whom  the  *weet  compultion  is  laid  must 
needs   comply-     And   if   it   be    true    that    no    bad    man    loves 

Ifioweifi,  may  we  not  learn  a  whole  sermon  Fall  of  charity  when  ^ 
I'nuse  of  ftatdena'  (ilenl  and  Co  3,  ft  wui>in1  edition  of  whii?h,  rpc^ntly  pub- 
luhpd.  EiLu  come  mto  uiir  buiidd  bIuuu  Lbid  artidi;  waa  [jaL  into  i's\t.    Tlie  ui!w 
tdilitiiiti    i^iiitiLLQi    HO    iijui:ti     fmsh     inii-tti'T    ^ucliLiliu^   ^jiodHllr    uj    LiAtunuil 
■  Epiloj^e,'  with  uudi j  illLislfiLtiocid  of  ^  forLUDl  gardocu  'J  a«  io  bo  ahnoal  a  ucw 
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*  Tbs  dsTotod  fcardr?nD[.  who  «iah»  to  know  wlmt  biu  been  aiid  or  sang  by 
a  DDultitudu  of  anthora — ani^ii'Dt.  modiraval.  and  modom — about  hii  fuvourita 
lit,  »iLl  find  ample  iirj^runrag'.'itLcnt  in  Mr   A.  ¥.  Sieve)[itig:'H  book, 'Thd 
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we  SM    thai  Puritan  and   Cavalier,   Torj   and  Radical,  tnett 
here  in  the  truce  of  Owl  ? 

There  is  an  undcrWing  meaning  in  the  uying  that  fiowen 
grow  oa\y  for  ibiise  wbo  love  them.  We  will  not  pren  the 
thouf^ht  beyond  the  point  tu  which  anyone  woald  with  to  carry 
il.  If  we  Aeny  hmnanitj  to  what  nc  call  the  inanioiAte  world, 
wp  may  irantlate  it  into  our  dealing  with  what  some  deem  the 
only  crcaEurcs  of  God*«  hand.  The  blessing  ia  on  him  that 
Ci^ptidereih  the  pcjor  ;  and  the  poor  are  the  weak.  The  eje 
iba  is  <{uif^k  to  note,  and  the  hand  ta  aid,  will  carry  the  habit 
beyond  thp  precinct*  o(  the  gar<IeD.  Where  coEnpukion  hardens 
or  fiourt,  the  auncbine  of  tympatby  will  deveLope.  It  may  be 
said  ibis  ne^ds  much  knowledge.  Sn  doe*  knowleilge  of 
character;  and  how  lew  of  o*  are  really  developed.  What 
WA*  destined  for  a  goudly  plant  too  often  grows  dwsrfed  or 
awrv.  Consalt  their  taatei  ;  for  taste*,  to  ihoae  who  bave 
them,  are  the  requireiDcnts  of  healthy  life.  Place  them  wherrr 
ihcT  arc  'happy/  i  «,  where  Nature  designoil  iheoi  to  be,  and, 
baTing  marked  the  resalt,  apply  the  aarae  traatmeat  to  the 
huinati  ptant.  Take  some  clytie  from  it*  gloomy  corner  and 
pini-c  it  where  it  can  Earn  loTinjSily  lo  the  Sun  God,  aod  let 
lonie  mnlest  flower  that  dmopi  beneath  the  g:iare  of  day  leek 
it*  eonj^nial  retiTemvnt.  Ot  those  which  were  kilted  by  mil- 
fipprrbt<nsion  of  their  need*,  or  which  ocrcr  knew  what  it  mu 
to  Iltp,  we  t%n  only  tay  in  bope: — 

*  In  Edon  erory  flower  k  blown.' 

I'or  oarvelvett  if  we  ate  wise,  ibe  monmfol  long  of  Horace 
vill  be  often  iti  our  ears,  'Ltnqneiida  tcllns.'  We  moat  leave 
<mr  e«nh1y  home;  and  if  none  of  the  tree«  we  tended  *o 
lovingly  follow  us  to  the  fmre  ncept  the  cyprtas,  what  of 
thai?  The  tirir  hiat  not  he  ungTiiefnl.  Some  sap  of  the  old 
■IikK  inav  How  thntiij[b  the  branches^  and  be  may  have  noted 
ihai  ve  i^berished  with  rv^vcial  otv  wome  trre  ih^t  a  de^  band 
hai)  pUnied.  We  need  itot  be  greedy  oi  atatnes ;  oar  memory 
is  a  liviaif  one.  The  aeed  w«  bmv«  sown  will  not  perish  from 
the  r«rth;  i\>r  when  Nnturr,  half  relnctanllv,  resamea  her 
wnnlnl  oturve,  she  will  ^thei  in  iter  iraaeni  the  flowers  we 
bnuubt  her.  *.\o«  the>  are  d«<hd/  a^jt  Vktor  Bogo,  'they 
ft»  iffwd,  bttt  the  Aowrra  \a«t  alwaya.' 
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IN   the  article  on  *Tbe  Food  of  Lundcm'  wbicb  appeared  in 
tbe  last  number  of  tbc  Quaiterly   Review,  a  deM^nption 
waa  atiempted  of  the  character  and  sources  of  tupply  of  lome 
of  the    chief  Jtaple    articlca    nhicb    enter   into    the    diet    of 
Londoneri.      We  there  endeavoured   to  eitimatef  lo   far  ai  the 
nrailable  data  permit,   the   quantity  of   each  article  which   U 
unnuaHy  brought  into  Londou,  and  tbe  proportions  which  are 
^Irawn  from  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  rest  of  tbe  Britiih 
^3m|T]r¥,  and    from   foreign   eoantriea    respectively.       We   also 
noted  some  of  the  changes  wbicb  have  come  over  tbe  London 
food   mpply  in  recent  yeara,  both  oa  regards  ihe  form  in  which 
tbe  food  materiali  arrive  and  the  countries  from  which  they  are 
drawn  ;  and  we  compared,  to  far  as  possible,  tbe  piescnt  con- 
ditions with  those   prevailing   in   1854,  which  were  described 
io  an  article  in  tbe  Quarterly  Review  of  that  year. 

In  this  way  we  passed  under  review  the  annual  London 
supply  of  wheat  and  flour,  of  cattle  and  meat,  of  fish,  vegelablo, 
and  fruiL  In  the  following  pages  it  is  propose<1  to  complete 
tbe  account  by  treating  in  a  similar  way  tbe  chief  remaining 
classes  of  food  and  drink,  such  aa  milk  and  other  dairy  pro* 
ducts,  tea,  coffee,  stigar,  and  cocoa,  water,  beer,  and  wins. 
Some  observations  will  be  added  on  certain  aspects  of  ihc 
dofi   food   problem  as   a  whole,  especially   as    regards  the 
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lelntinn    Itetneen    the    volume   of   stncks   &ad    tb&t   of  annuat 

Milk  i«  one  of  Ibe  few  article*  of  food  nbich  to  any  coiuidef- 
able  extent  ure  still  produced  in  London  it&elf,  bat^  tbougU  tbc 
Lnntfon  conkcppors  tlill  furnish  tb^^ir  cuftlom^TS  with  &oine 
7,<HH).0U0  or  J^,1)U0,C00  galhn*  of  milk  per  onnuui,  or  enough 
\i\  supply  the  wants  of  a  oily  of  500,000  inhahiiAniB,  ihe  suppU 
fram  ibis  source  li  now  amftll  ci>m pared  vtitb  tbe<juAntity  of  milk 
poun^l  iitU>  Liindon  from  th«  country.  Exact  iinti&tics  of  milh 
eoniumption  nrc  nol  to  be  obt:Lined,  bat  by  the  aid  of  retorDi 
from  the  railway  companies,  and  a  calculation  of  ibe  estimsleil 
yi«ld  of  the  cows  in  London,  some  roiig;b  idea  may  be  forined 
of  the  London  contumptioii.  A  few  jears  ago  Mr,  Hew* 
oblain4>d  returns  from  (berailwav  companies  showing  that  rather 
morr  than  40,000,IX)0  gallons  were  brought  by  ibem  to  London 
in  The  rour»e  of  a  year  Adding  7,WXl,00<)loXofl0.f)Ongftl!nni 
tor  the  output  of  London  cowsheds,  and  ],(M_X},OfX)  more  for 
milk  renching  London  by  raad  or  in  other  wars,  we  gel  abuui 
iiV^^^V^**^  K*'^**"*  **  ^^*^  cnnMimplion  of  milk  in  London  in 
ICi^tl^,  t>r  almut  1)  J  gallons  per  head. 

This  aLlowsnc«  is  t-^nsiderably  less  than  that  usually  made 
for  ibv  coDaumption  per  bead  of  tbe  whole  popalatioa  of  the 
eounlry,  which  is  roughly  15  gallons*  Bat  on  the  one  hand 
Loodunei*  almost  certainly  drink  less  tnilk  than  country  folk, 
and  «>n  tbe  other  band  ihrv  cucsume  more  'condensied'  milk- 
Mr.  Hrw  thinks  that  Loudon  takes  about  one  tbirtl  of  the 
runiletksctl  milk  consiimed,  which.  In  the  tear  m  which  bis 
«mtcu1atioi\i  tpJatr,  would  be  e^uirai^at  alto^ther  to  about 
l^lKXUXHk  galhms  of  Ire^  milk.  If  Londofwn  commamm 
OaucWsmI  milk  to  the  rxtent  of  the  eqniraleBt  of  6,000*000 
(«llonSi  wv  hasw  to  add  l(  |>«11aqs  pes  bead  lo  lIm  ptr  capita 
roastimptiMi  siatrd  abavr,  tbtt«  K^^'i^ff  ^  ^Mtl  of  13  gallons 
per  KtmI.  \W  dai«  ool  furss  how  vadi  ss  to  be  addnl  to  this 
(olal  on  accosint  «U~  SMlisltMatioii  by  water,  bat  witboai  any  such 
«klku«anov  tb«  ftvvn^  coiuaai|>doo  wo«Jd  appear  to  amount 
t»  W*ti»s^  «  ^UuHr  ftul  a  ttuni  «tf  a  p«M  pvr  day  for  erery 

TVu  raiiasaie  ia  sapportnl  by  s»ch  fibres  as  aiw  aTmilable 
U^im  Ibt  cvwiiuwvn  p^sini  o^  vt»v,  ibwiKkt  •■  m^j  be  enpected, 
CtSRawidspiiou  1*1  Hilk  ««iiea  tm  |ffwg|y,  «Mi Jiay  to  ibe  sixial 
•Uiwa  %mX  \WKmm  «t  iW  faMly.  TW.  Mr.  lUw  iammd  thai 
tb»  VW%^  «WMWptM  «f  II  D^Wr  wT  W«a|.cBd  ^Kllies 
thrr^qvMttwm  ot  a  pisa  p«r  Wwl  per  4aj.    Ob  Ae 
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otlier    handi    the    bndgeU    of    expenditure    collected    by    the 
{Economic   Club   aboir  for  tbirtj'-«i§;b(   persons  of   all   iges   in 
LaEidoQ  an  average  expenditure  nf  3^^,  per  bead  per  we^'k   for 
milk,    giving   ilq    aTcre^    conaumptlon    of  a    piat   And   three 
n      quarters  per  week,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pint  per  daj .      1  f,  in  default 
I      of  better  data,  we  assume   ihal   these  widely   differini;   figures 
^Hepreaent   the  average   cc^HJsuiiiption   of  the   middle  and   upper 
^^plcses  and   of  the  working  claMC*  refipcelivcly,  and  take  about 
one  fifth  Iff  ihe  London  populaiioa  as   belonging  to  the  fnnnert 
we  arrive  at  an  average  consumption  oi  one  third  of  a  pint  per 
hca^l    per   day    for    th?   whole    London    population.       At    the 
present  time  tte  annual  coiuumption  of  fresh  milk  in  London 
niLi»t    be   orer  50,000,(KX)   gallon*,  and    of  this    probably  sin 
tevenihs  come  from   the  country  by   rail  or  rond,  chiefly  from 
the  home  and  midland  countieA,  where  the  farmers  hare  almost 
entirely     renounced      butEer-makin^     for    tbe     more     lucrative 
^bosiocai  of  supplying  the  vast  demand  of  the  capital  for  milk. 
^^B  Tbe    supply   of   London    with    milk    from   the  country  is   a 
^^^rowth  of  comparatively  recent  years.      Before   the  advent  of 
railwaja  London   was  practically  self-aufi icing  In  this  respect. 
Every  dairyman   was  a  cowkeeper,  and   in   tbe   middle   of  the 
century  from  30,000  to  30,0(»0  cows  are  said  lo  hare  been  ktpi 
in    London,      In    18^4    the  Quarterly    Review   estimared    the 
nuoibcT  at  S0,000,  yielding  l>(J,0(Xf  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and 
farnishing  two  thirds    of   thf*    total    milk    supply   of   London, 
^^^rca    ftt   that    date   railway-borne    milk    was    a    considciablc 
^Ppement    in    the    Londcjn    supply,    though    subordinate    lo   tbe 
^^iroduce  of  the   London   cows  ;   hul   the  secret  of  carrying  the 
milk   without   deterioraiion   through  jolting  bad  not  yt»t   betrn 
liisooveied.     Necessity,  bowevor,   is  the  mother  of  invention  ; 
antl  when  the  ravages  of  the  rinderpest,  nhicb  swept  through 
ttie  London  cowsheds  in  the  two  next  decades,  compelled  the 
London  dalrymea  to  look  to  tbe  country  for  their  supplies,  the 
pressure  of  the  growing  demand  causfti   the  railway  companies 
to  improve  tbeir  service  and  led   to  the   invention  of  the  milk- 
cooler.     Since  [hen  the  supply  of  country  milk  to  the  London 
market    has   increased    with   gigantic   strides,    far    more    than 
keeping  pace  with  population.     Instead  of  being,  its  formerly, 
inferior  to  the  produce  of  London  sheds,  country  milk  has  long 
been    recognised   ai  superior  in   i|uality.     Unable   to   compete 
with  a  superior  article  from  tbe  country,  and  hampered  by  tho 
rising  standard  of  sanitation   iti   London,  which  increases   the 
stringency  of  the  County  Council  reguUtioni  for  cowsbeds,  tbe 
London  cowkeeper  seems  destined  to  disappear,  cKCepC  perhaps 
in   the   Ka«t-ead    of   London,    where    he   owes   bis   continued 
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exialence  lo  the  presence  of  ibe  Jews.  *  Kofib^r'  milk  muit  b» 
milkefl  direct  into  a  jug  or  vcmcI  &Dd  not  mixed  with  other 
milkt  lo  tliAl  ihR  lucal  cowkeeper  will  probabljr  long  be  a, 
familiar  figure  in  Whitech&peL  AceorJiog'  to  Mr.  Bazterf*  he 
11  ^rnerattv  a  U^cl&hatan  ;  and  memberi  of  this  thrifty  tn^ 
tMJm  to  be  the  oaly  dairjmeD  who  can  iti]!  make  cowkeeping 
pa/.  U«iiaU/  be  u  a  tot\  Of  near  relation  of  a  sm^L  Welib 
larmer,  and^  ai  in  lo  many  other  dvrindling  trade*,  he  ba«  to 
work  ri Ire mcly  hard  for  a  vctj  small  relum.  CTerjwhere  out 
tii  Whit«chape1  the  rowkeeper  s^emc  doomed  to  eztinctioii. 
Itr^twcrn  I8UL  and  \^*A%  the  number  oi  licence*  granted  for 
cowhouKei  was  reduced  from  597  to  375. 

Ltindon  having  b««ii  beaten  hy  the  country  diatrict*  m 
rrgnnii  ila  milk  lupplr,  it  remaini  lu  be  seen  if  the  country 
in  lum  has  anything  to  fear  from  our  over-sta  competitor!. 
Cvtudcnirt)  milkt  chiefly  from  Switzerland,  bas  long  been  an 
ira]wTlant  article  of  import,  bat,  though  a  certain  amount  of 
'  rat*  '  tnitk   hat  hern  importrd  from  Francic,  tbe  quantity  is  at 

(irrvrnl  inaj^nif^oant  ai  an  element  in  the  Loodon  sopply. 
Vbrtbrr  frf«h  uaXk  cm  be  pTO&tably  imported  in  ihe  fmme 
dojwmli  lM^<r  oa  Ae  MD^-dehated  qncftion  of  preaervativeL 
A  urMt  MTt  of  the  cMmtry  milk  drunk  in  London  is  alreadi^ 
*d<K'tnr*<(t*  with  bc^racic  aod  or  odker  cbemicals  to  enaore  ics 
ktepiitg ;  and  eiprrta  are  divided  »«  to  the  danger  or  harmlcM- 
nvu  of  ihii  Iraaunent.  Tbetr  wa«  soow  uW  recvcitly  of  tbe 
Wtv  i*i  a  •«<tv<  prr«err%tiTT  br  an  cxpovttf  in  ihe  north  nf 
V>4»i<t\  ami  tW  mamr  acCkalW  gaie  ri«-  to  quesuoaa  in 
pATtiAWrnl.  At  prinwit,  ko<rcrtf,  there  is  im>  ngn  of  any 
hki>lt1v>(%l  i«t  Bni^^iit  iiiiw|<i|ilWM  fcva  tbv  Gcstiiwnt  in  ibc 
ftU|^)^l,v  «M   tVv«h  milk  t»  Lawjiam,  lh*^E^  *tth  rteeni  develop- 


IWWta  ill  tw^'a  mivU  be  wu«U  be 
iu  l**VW«neni  iwp^^tubitttT, 


Ult  tu^t  ttvv  tvao^i  <Ji  Iftm  iff 

In  \%^\W%  WvMy^^  fw  KM.  14» 

•m%n«^     t>t^  ft  iWr^i  ^~  tW  twtal 


ii^a«iiii«     fti*  Wf4*k  t^  Wifvr 

***«le 

i-t^HnkH  dUiHM*  tn  iWfr  OjjfhM  L«»An«i*  Milk, 


who  would  affirm 

BMT  mXiA  more  to 
bnacbe*.  That 
vov  canmerated, 
much 
ly  the  tnaller 
all  Eo^Lih. 
o«  Ifiah  in  thit 


esT*  by   the 
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EuMcr  which  thej  funiith  to  the  London  marketi  Epping  and 
Cambridge  button,  nnc«  40  ffimoQi,  Are  ktiftwn  ni)  more^  and 
«VFD  Oevonsbirc  and  Dorset  arc  f&r  le«s  importaot  as  lonrccs 
of  lapptj  than  Normandy  and  Denmark.  Aa  rt^gnnU  thff 
Inilcd  Kingdom  fi«  a  whole,  tbc  foreign  butter  consumed  now 
ualneigbi  the  hume  production  probably  hy  two  to  one  ;  but  jn 
i^adon  the  proportions  are  itill  more  striking.  A  Urg<?  butler 
dealer  estimates  that  95  per  cent,  of  tbe  butter  coniumed  in 
lofldoEt  ii  of  foreign  origin. 

Normandv  baa  a  very  large  market  fur  butter  in  Lr>ndon, 
irbere  it  is  known  eommer^^ially  as  *  Brittany  butter  * ;  and  a  large 
ifnantity  of  Danish  butter  comes  over,  chieflj  in  tbe  winter 
months.  The  great  advantage  of  these  foreign  butters  over  thi^ir 
EoglUb  rtvaU  ia  their  nniformtty  of  quality^  This  is  secured 
In  Denmark  by  tbe  system  of  huge  'co-operative'  dairiei,  to 
which  tbe  Dcighbouring  farmers  send  tbeir  miLk.  In  Nor- 
Diatidy  tbe  faclnr  buys  the  butter  ready  made  from  thedairymen 
lnic«  or  thrir^e  a  weeh,  after  which  it  is  roughly  sorted,  and 
the  best  quililies  are  ground  up  together  in  a  butter  mill  into 
cin«  aniform  article.  The  large  butter  dealers  compUiti  that 
English  and  Irish  dairymen  do  not  take  trouble  to  make 
butter  aniform  in  quality,  colour,  and  saltness,  so  that,  with  the  . 
increasing  concentratiop  of  the  London  trade  in  tbe  bands  of 
large  dealers  the  home  produce  has  practically  been  beaten  out  of 
tbe  field.  It  remains  to  be  seen  bow  far  the  co-operative  dairies 
which  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  lieland  will  succeed 
in  removing  the  reproach  which  formerly  attached  to  Irish  butter. 
But,  as  hinted  above,  the  causes  which  have  curtailed  the 
supply  of  butter  from  the  home  and  midland  counties  to 
London  arc  too  dee|Hseated  lo  be  wholly  removed  by  any 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  tbe  article  or  even  by  any 
scheme  of  wholesale  buUer  factories.  The  itinerant  butter- 
Kbools  sent  round  the  rural  districts  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Technical  l^ucatiL>n  Committees  ol  the  various  County  Councils 
have  probably  more  effect  on  tbe  quality  of  the  butter  (^mflumed 
locally  than  on  the  food  supply  of  London  and  the  large  towns. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  operations  of  supplying  milk  and  butter 
to  London  are,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  mutually  exclusive  industries, 
and  that,  far  districts  within  a  certain  radius  from  Londun  and 
within  reasonable  distance  of  a  railway,  it  is,  at  present,  more 
profitable  to  aend  fresh  mtlk  than  butter.  Such  home-made 
butter  as  is  consumed  in  London  comes  chiefly  from  districts 
outside  that  radius— &«/.  Devonshire  or  Ireland  ;  and  Normandy 
commands  as  easy  access  to  the  London  market  as  either  of  these 
distrifHs, 
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The  Introduction  of  ao-calleU  *  Brittany  *  butter  to  Loud 
furaishei  an  inr^rosting  c«ja  of  the  indirect  economic  reSLilu  rif 
political  events.  Formerly  Paris  was  the  great  math^l  for  tbe 
burter  nf  north-west  France.  But  in  1870-71  the  German 
armies  separoLted  the  capital  from  tha  farmer*  of  Norinaody 
and  Driltany^  ami  the  eyes  of  the  latter  were  therefore  turned 
cUcwhore.  lahipuicnt  after  iliipment  was  sent  to  Loadon,  at 
iirst  with  no  favourable  resutta^  altbough  the  butter  nas  olTcrcd 
wholeule  at  1*.  Irf,  per  lb.,  while  2*.  was  the  retail  price  of  lh«^ 
beat  EngU»h  butter.  At  la»t  It  came  under  tbe  notice  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  now  known  at  the  *  butter  king/  who  isstetl  it  and 
bought  up  all  the  French  butter  in  the  mnrkel.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  accidental  dislocation  of  industry  hy  ihe  Franco- 
German  war,  Norroaody  butter  might  have  had  lo  wait  lome  llm* 
longer  for  ita  opportunity  to  invade  the  Englisb  tnaiket,  but  tho 
economic  advantages  on  its  side  would  hare  brought  it  to  our 
doors  sooner  or  later.  At  present  three-quarters  of  the  Brittany 
butt«T  which  comes  to  London  is  said  lo  be  exported  by  two 
large  French  firms-  But,  with  the  perfecting  of  BrrangemeaLa 
for  cold  storage  in  tranait,  other  countries  more  fJistanE  than 
Normandy  and  Denmark,  or  even  than  Sweden  and  FifiUnd, 
have  begun  to  coriributeto  the  London  butter  supply.  In  wiorer 
a  <juantity  of  Irozen  Australian  butter  comes  over,  espeGiallj 
about  Christmaif  and  much  of  it  is  kept  in  cold  stores  at  ihe 
docks  or  at  the  private  stores  of  large  deniers,  to  be  distributed 
daily  to  customers  as  require<l.  If,  as  is  estimaied^  half  the 
Australian  butler  iinportetl  is  consumed  in  London  and  ths 
neighbourhood,  the  contribntiou  ol  Australia  to  the  London 
butler  supply  lail  year  was  nearly  6000  tons,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  alio  send  some  butLer  to  tbe  London  market,  and 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  considerable  and  prom.ising 
trade  has  sprung  up  with  the  Argentine  Republic. 

As  to  the  average  consumption  of  butter  per  head  we  are 
dependent  upon  estimates,  for  there  are  uo  direct  statistics  of 
butter  production.  Following,  however^  the  usual  calculations 
of  the  average  amount  of  milk  produci^d  from  a  milch  cow,  we 
find  that  ihe  home  prrnlucuon  of  milk  In  the  United  Kin^^oin 
averages  about  37  gallons  per  head  of  population,  which,  after 
deducting  lb  gallons  for  the  tnilk  consiiuqitlon,  leaves  22 
gallons  for  Ihe  home  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  For  the 
division  of  this  milk  between  butter  and  cheese  we  are  dependent 
on  the  conjectures  of  experts,  and  iheie  are  well  summarised  in 
Mr,  Rew's  paper  to  which  reference  bas  already  been  made. 
On  the  whole  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming; 
that  of   tbe  tnilk    used    in    making  butter   and    cheese    about 
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l(j  ^ilr>[is  per  bead  go  lo   mnke  butter  and  f^  to  make  rheese, 

ii  ihii  be  soj  about   »>  lb,  o[  batter  per  head  of  tbe  popuUuon 

■re  produced  uiDuall^  lo  the  Uatted  Kingdom,  which,  ailded  to 

imports  of  tij   lb,   per  bead,  ^ivea  a  tol^  coDsumption  of,  taj, 

13  Jb.  per  head,  exclusive  oi  butter  subatituEcs,     Whether  the 

biiEEer  ODD  sumption  of  London  is  -ibove  or  belovp  tUii  average 

il  \m  djflicuk  tu  fisj,   lhou|^h    LuqUoo   tcrtaiidy  atirp&ucA  the 

country   in   (h«    use  of  margarine.      In  the  'Family   Budgets' 

pablishcii  bj   the   Economic   Clnb   the  weekly  (expenditure  on 

^iieT  of  eight  families    in   Loii<lon,    compriiing    ibirTj-crghi 

individuals,  fimoiiDted  to  11j.  B^J,,  representia^  a  consumption 

oij  taj,    10  lb.   weekly,  or  an  annual  consumplioti  per  head  of 

Uib. 

It   U   notorious  that    butter   ftubBtiiutei,   under  tbe  name  of 
'Margarine/  form  an   increasing  element  in  popular  consump- 
tion, eiperially  lu  poorer  districis.      IToa  far  thej  find  a  ^L-ijuine 
market  under  tbeir  own  name,  and  how  far  tfaej  are  fraudulently 
told  ID    place   of  butter,   arc   at  present   matters  of  keen  con- 
iroversy.     The  Food   and   Drugs  Amendmeni  Act  of   18^9   is 
intended  to  diacriminalc  between  the  (o-callcU  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  useA  of  margarine.     Tt  provides  additional  machinery 
for  tbe  deteetion  and   punishment   of  adulteration,  requires  all 
margarine  to  be  couipicuously  lahi^lied  ai  such,  and  absoluiely 
prohibils  the  lale  of  any  mixture  iil   butler  and  margarine  con- 
Uining   more  than   10  per  cent,  of  butter,  on  the  ground   that 
tLese  iniitcirej  are  difHeult  to  detect  by  analyiii.     Attempts  were 
made  witliuut  success  to  induce  the  Gmernment  to  ioihid  the 
colouring  of  margarine  to  imitate  butter.     It  seems,  however, 
tbst  the  ct>ntumerivould  not  stand  white,  red,  or  blue  margarine, 
he  likes  to  know  what  be  is   buying,  but  perbaps  he  aUi)  likes 
tbe  imitation  to  have  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  real  article 
ludecejve  his  friends  if  not  himself 

Tbe  bulk  of  margarine  coDsuiDed  io  this  country  is  imported 
hnm  abroad,  cbtoAy  from  Holland,  which  in  its  turn  derives 
the  rav  material  or  halt-finished  product  from  America,  to  be 
mlicd  with  a  certain  |ieit:entage  of  Danish  butler  and  exported 
»■  '  buiterine.*  A  considerable  amount  of  margarine  consumed 
^  London  is,  however,  made  tlose  at  hand.  There  are  six 
l^luries  registered  under  tbe  Klargarine  Act  of  1S87  at  work 
^  <ir  near  London,  and  of  these  a  single  great  margarine 
^tory  in  the  suburbs  is  said  to  turn  out  between  ore  and  two 
■'"ruiTEd  tons  weekly,  most  of  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
J^Ut-end  ami  the  suburbs  of  L/mdon.  Tbe  chief  raw  tnaterjal 
■^^nimal  fat — is  obtained  largely  from  Deptford,  but  a  con- 
^eiahle  ainouut  of  milk  is  drawa  daily  from  die  surrounding 
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cliitricla  lo  be  used  in  ihe  mantifjioiuiv.  The  price  of  margarine 
VAiiea  from  Ad.  to  I(k/,  per  pound,  according  to  the  jiroportion 
of  butter-fat  oontainwJ,  and  it  i«  clftimed  by  the  ma-nufActuTen 
that  tbe  beat  compares  favi^urably  witb  all  but  the  best  butio* 
as  regarda  flavour  and  wbt^lesomeaeaiH 

Taking  tbe  United  Kingdom  altogether,  we  find  that  aboaL 
2'5  lb.  per  bftid  (if  margarine  ia  annually  imported  for  home 
consuinpiton^  eompared  with  3*8  lb.  to  latdj^  as  189:2-  Tb? 
decline  is  almoBt  certainly  to  be  a»ociated  with  tbe  eatabiisb- 
ment  of  margarine  factoriea  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  of  which  _ 
two  alone  (bcloagin^  to  tbe  aamc  company)  have  an  annunl  out-  fl 
put  of  near!/  1  lb.  per  bead  of  the  whi>le  piipulattnn.  Thu«  we 
may  safely  afl$uine  that,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  tbe 
people  iif  tbjfl  country  coniume  not  leu  tban  4  lb.  per  head 
of  margarine  per  annum,  Tbe  London  consumption  1%^  no 
doubi,  chie0y  derived  from  home  sources.  It  would  be  an 
Interesting,  if  unexpected,  result  of  tbe  *  Difleasei  of  Animals 
Act*  if  tbe  ilanghtcring  of  Lu^e  numbers  of  foreign  cattle 
on  arrival  in  the  Thame*  and  Meraey  were  to  have  the  indirect 
effect  of  building  up  the  margarine  industry,  which  depends  on 
large  supplies  of  cheap  animal  fat. 

From  butter  and  its  substitutes  it  i«  an  easy  step  to  Cheese. 
Tbe  cheapening  nf  meat  to  ibe  consumer  has  probably 
somewhat  contracted  tbe  demand  for  tbe  commoner  kinds 
of  cheese,  and  the  increase  in  tbe  l[nportation  of  foreign  and 
Canadian  cheese  may  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  decline  In  home  production.  This  decline  is  partly 
atiribuiable  to  tbe  same  causes  which  have  curtailed  the 
borne    production    of   butter,    viz.^    the   opening   up   of  more 

frofitable  uses  for  milk  in  the  direct  supply  of  the  large  towns, 
f  we  may  reiy  on  tbe  conjecture  made  above,  ns  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  bome-prodnced  milk  used  in  butter  and  cbeeie 
production  respectively,  about  *>  gallons  of  milk  per  head 
of  tbe  population  are  annually  turned  into  cheese,  yielding 
6  ib,  of  home-made  cheese  per  bee,d,  which,  added  to  6  lb, 
of  imported  cheese,  gites  a  total  annual  ciinsumption  of  \'i  lb, 
per  bead.  Canada  is  by  far  the  mcni  important  source  of  our 
foreign  cheese  supply,  accounting  last  year  for  nearly  two 
thirdi  of  the  total  quantity  imported.  The  United  States  came 
next  with  about  one  fifth,  followed  by  Holland^  Belgium,  New 
Zealand,  and  Prance. 

In  recent  veari  London  btis  become  dependent  on  sources 
outside  the  Unitefl  Kingdom  for  a  large  and  increasing  pro- 
portion of  its  supply  of  Eggs^  In  l^^JS,  3^:220,000  'great 
huadicds '  of  eggs   wore  imported   into  London.     Tbe   'great 
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liurwlfwV  a  canoM  old-fMhioneti  unit  whirh  still  prcTail*  in 
eW  trade,  is  cqutvaZeDt  to  120,  lo  tbat  Ihe  above  anntiaj 
iflipottaiiyo  amouDU  to  aver  CO  cg:gB  per  head  of  the  Londin 
popaUuon.  W«  cannot  directly  compare  thii  figure  with  the 
JntpottA  of  egg>  into  Loudon  la  1853;  but*  for  tbe  United 
hltngdom  &■  n  whole,  we  6n<l  that  the  imports  loM  year  were 
oTer  l4,OOt>,0(K)  'ffr^at  hundreds'  (or  4t  eggs  per  beadi, 
compared  with  abnui  1,000,000  (or  5  cggt  per  head)  in  1S55, 
when  epg»  were  alill  subject  lo  a  small  import  duty.  The 
tmde  nrcounti  shiiw  ibal  the  gTpat  mcijoriTv  of  importeil  eggi 
come  from  Europeaa  countries — chieflj  Russia,  Germanj, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Denmark,  but  a  ccmstrWablr  and  §[^raw- 
in§:  quantity  now  erosies  the  Atlantic  from  Cnnad^.  In  1853 
almost  the  whole  of  ihc  imports  came  from  France,  hut  Russia 
has  now  taken  tbe  lead  and  is  increasing  tt  jear  bj  jear. 

li  IS  a  matter  of  common  knowlrd^e  that  tbe  average  con- 
sumption of  Sugar  has  risen  largely  in  recent  years.  The  falJ 
in  price  and  the  rrmovwl  of  duties,  to  whicb  ibii  increase  of 
mnintnprion  is  largely  due,  hare  caused  sugar  to  be  ntitised 
Inrgely  as  a  raw  material  in  various  manufactures  as  well  as 
directly  as  an  article  of  dtef.  The  use  of  sugar  as  a  substitute 
for  malt  in  brewing  will  be  noted  below.  Another  large  and 
growing  industry  inio  which  sug^tf  enters  Is  the  manufacture  of 
jams,  biscuits,  and  confectionery.  It  was  estimated  ten  years 
Ago  that  34,0l'K>  luns  of  sugar  were  used  by  scvpn  leading  firms 
in  London  in  these  industries  alone;  and  tbe  quantity  so 
raipLoyed  has  doubtless  largely  increased  since  that  date, 

London  bas,  ofcourse^alway*  been  dependent  on  Ihe  over-sea 
colonics  or  foreign  countries  for  its  sugar  supply,  bat  formerly 
a  large  proportion  o{  lUe  sugar  arrived  in  a  raw  state  from 
tropical  countries,  and  was  rebned  in  the  capital,  chiefly  in  the 
Eait^end.  In  recent  year»f  however,  tbrongb  tbe  applicalicm  of 
chemical  science  and  the  fostering  influence  of  foreign  bounties, 
beetr'Hit  grown  on  tbe  European  continent  has  become  a 
formidable  competitor  of  the  sugar-cane;  and  at  the  present 
Lime  beetroot  at  least  equals  cane  as  an  clement  in  tbe  total 
sugar  production  of  the  world^  and  far  exceeds  it  in  Importance 
a  source  of  supply  for  London  and  the  United  Kingdom 
nerally-  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  imports  of  sugar  into 
s  country  were  divided  between  cane  and  beet  in  the 
portion  of  three  to  one.  Ten  years  ago  the  proportions 
derived  from  the  two  aources  of  supply  were  roughly  equal ; 
last  year  they  were  aj  one  to  five.  Such  cane  sugar  as  still 
nrrives  in  this  country  comes  mainly  to  Liverpool,  so  that 
practically   h   may    be    staled    tbat    the    whole   of    the    >ugar 
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imported  into  London  ard  the  vait  bulk  of  that  contumed  tbcre 
are  the  pioduce  of  the  beet.  Be»ide«  tbc  cban^e  from  cane  to 
beet,  we  hare  to  aute  aaoiber  cb^nge,  wbJch  harmoaiieK 
wilt  the  general  tcnJencj  already  observed  as  regordi  str^ral 
other  branches  of  rhe  London  commiiiariflt — aamely,  (tie 
great  increase  in  the  proportion  ofsug'ar  wbich  reaches  Lood^iD 
in  n  ttnte  At  for  consuinption,  as  eumpnred  with  ihnt  wbit-h 
needs  to  be  subjected  to  b  tcT\ti\f\^  protCBs.  In  lft98,  of  thf 
d90,(H)0  tons  of  sugar  iTnported  inio  London,  over  SW^OiX) 
tons  were  described  as  refined.  Twenly-Rve  years  ago,  nl" 
2bO,000  tons  which  came  to  tbe  pirl  of  Lc>nd<^u,  nil  but  3M/XH) 
were  raw.  London  «u  gar-re  fining  bas  fallen  un  evil  daj>^  while, 
owing  to  tbe  improvement  of  proceues,  tbe  number  of  peraiini 
employed  in  refining  has  fallen  off  in  greater  proporiion  than 
tbe  output^  and  several  refineries  in  Lon<lon  bavc  closed  ibeir 
doors  in  reirent  years. 

Tbe  tendency  of  sag;ar  to  arrive  in  London  already  refined 
has  undoubtedly  lieen  stiEoiilntcii  by  ilic  dinTcrpntinl  bonntics 
nccoTdcd  by  eeveral  European  countries  on  the  export  oF 
refined,  as  compared  with  raw  sugar.  Wbetber  tbe  removal  of 
tbose  difTerontial  bounties  would  permanently  re^Eore  the  London 
refining  industry,  or  not,  is  a  question  vrbicb  adiniu  o{  \wn 
opinions,  in  view  of  ibe  forces  working  in  tbe  otber  direction. 
Cane  sugar  grown  in  tropical  countries,  ill  supplied  cither  wiili 
fuel  lit  with  skilled  labour,  is  n^iturally  spnt  lo  Kunipe  to  bn 
refined,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  reaion  wby  beet  sugar 
grown  in  Europe  should  not  be  renderei]  fit  for  cooiuinpttotL  in 
tbe  place  of  manufacture;  and  this  in  the  long  run  may  prove 
tbe  mnsl  eronouiical  system,  ajiarl  frnoi  any  question  of  earninii; 
a  hig^her  rate  of  bounty.  If,  however,  the  abolition  of  all 
Eurojiean  biiunlies  both  un  raw  ^nd  <m  refined  su^ar  should 
lead  <o  tbe  recuacitation  of  the  sugar-cane  as  a  somce  uJ  the 
London  supply,  the  London  rchner,  though  pot  tbe  London 
consumer,  would  Hand  lo  benefit  accordingly. 

After  the  contemplation  of  sucb  mountainous  piles  of  food,  it 
may  be  with  oome  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  drinkn  And  first  a  word  or  two  about  Ihi?  liquid  which 
holds  imcballenged  its  place  as  the  staple  drink  of  man, 
whether  consumed  in  its  native  purity  or  disguised  in  the  form 
of  one  of  the  innumerable  beverages  of  wbicb  it  is  the  chief 
const!  ruent. 

Tbe  Londun  Water  supply  has  in  recenL  years  become  the 
centre   of   fierce   controversies ;    it    has    been    tbe    subject    of 

immittees  and  Commissions,  of  Parliamentary   debates   and 
igaL    dispmef,  and    it   ij    credited    with    the  overthrow  of  a 
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Gor<Mi3inenU     T1j«    heal    of   theae   coDteats    it   bv   no    meaDs 
AfaflfMi,  and   an  account  of  ihe   Lomlon   water  question   would 
require  an  article  to  itself  nt  Icnat  a*  Inag  ai  the  present  and  a 
good   deal    more   polemical,      A   fev   words  and   figurei  mutt 
flufice,  and   for  tbc  XaXxer  wc  arc   largely  indi^bled   to  tbe  late 
Major^General  ScotL^s  reporti  to  tbe  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Jirst  tiling  to  be  noted   abool   London  water  supply  is 
(hat   it  is    local    in   its  origin.     Ltjndo;]   is  not   supplietl   fnim 
rliitant  BoUTces,   as  Mttitchetter  U  supplied  iVflm  Tbir)mer«  and 
iJtrmingham  from  Wales,  liut  draws  its  water  eieluaivelj  from 
iJie  two  riverft — ihe  Thames  and  its  tributary'  the  Lea — on  wliieb 
it  is  situnt^f  and  from  a  certain   number  of  local  springs  and 
wells.      The   water   drawn   frr>m   these   soLircps  is   supplied    to 
J>itidot)ers  by  ei^bt  water  CompunieSf  which  parcel  out  emong 
tbemselvei  an  area  <jf  ^20  sqiian?  miles  kniiwn  as   rhe  Metro- 
politan Water-Aren,  an  area  which  is  co-term inoas  neither  with 
ihp   ConriE^   iif  Lr>ndon   nor  witb  ao-called   ^  Grcnrer  London/ 
and   which    ineludes    a  population   of   over    5,750,000  humati 
beiugs*     In   18t)8   the  quantity  of  water  supplied   hy  the  Cum' 
paniea  to  this  v;(st  population  reached  tbe  stupendous  amount 
ol  T4,47y,*jtl3,6*4  gallona,  of  which  it  is  eBlimatetl   thnl  W  j*er 
rent,  WHS   used    jor  dameaiic   purposes.      This   is  eqaivAleni    to 
an  average   daily   supply   for   all   purposes   of  35  gallons  per 
head.      Of  course,  onl^'  a  very  small   percrenlage  of  this  water 
IB  actnalU  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

All  but  two  of  the  Companies  (the  exceptions  being  the  New 

Kiver   and  the   Kent  Cumpaniee)  draw   a   cert^itn    amount    of 

water  from   [be  Thames,  the  inlakc^s  being  aD  Hampton,  West 

Moleaey,  and    Sunbury,      Two  Companies  (the  New  River  and 

the   Kast  London)  druw   supplies  from  the   Len,  at  Ware  and 

CbiDgford   Mill  respectively.     Thirty-two   wells   in   the    cbdk 

formation  also  contribute  to  the  total  supply,  seventeen  being 

tiorth   and   fifteen  south  of  the  Thames.      Pour  Companies  are 

ntore  or  less  dependent  on  these  wells,  but  moiT  iif  them  are  in 

the  area  of  two  of  ihe  Companies,  vin,,  tbe  New  River  on  the 

north   and   the  Kent  Company  on   (he   south,  ibe   Utter   h^in^ 

entirely  dependent  on   well   water.     Roughly  s|Mraking,  57  |>er 

«ent.  of  the  toUil  water  supply  of  London  came   in    1^^8  from 

tbr  Thames,  22  per  cent,  from  the  Lt^a,  and  21   per  cent,  froui 

'%el1s    and    springs.      The    percentage    drawn    JTom    wells    and 

apriogs  has  very  largely  incrensed   in   recent  years,  the  corrc- 

spordrng  proportJi^n  in  18*:i5  being  only  11  per  cenr. 

The  volume  of  flow  both  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Lea 
varies  enormoutly  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Thus 
the  avcrag«  daily  diachargc   of  the  Thames  i>ver  Teddington  J 
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Wcir  (uE.  dhe  mmamaH  vhidi  bat  for  vritbdnwmlc  ironld  bsta 
pMwd  iW  W«k)  »  SepMnber  1898  «»  cmir  Sl2,f}O0,00D 
piTlMg,  eoMpied  viifa  1,648,000^000  gaUon*  in  Juiurj; 
«lule  Id  ibe  ca«c  of  Uw  Le«  tiw  ^renfc  daiJT  flow  at  Heldc'i 
lfarTari«d  fron  ^4,000,000  ^lom  tnSfptem'bn- to  70,000,000 
^sIJoa»  to  Jaqsatt.  la  1B97  the  vaiulioa  of  the  flov  of  both 
lirvrm  wia  ervn  niore  ^uikcd.  CuavHwIjr  the  diilj  demnndi 
of  Lrrfr"  >rv  gteour  w  Miacr  ihso  in  viotcr,  ibe  avenEf 
dmUj  npplj  mviop  in  1^9$  fron  230,000,000  ^II»d«  in 
JdI^  to  ld8,0m,0a>  in  Muci^  Tlmfh  in  Seplember  im 
abooi  ihiTc^fifUu  of  tbe  flow  of  iW  Tbunci  «ras  ab^lisct^  t_Y 
tbe  water  compaflie*,  a*  a  gesefa]  rttl«  lb«  quftiiuty  dnvn 
from  tbc  Tbaracs  amowtu  oolj  lo  a  compaTatirelT  vnili 
|W(i|wttion  of  Ibe  total  ducfaarge.  Oa  tbe  otb«T  hand,  tat 
ToIbbm  of  water  nppLied  Ux>m  ibe  Lea  ti  actoallr  greater  in 
the  vmuner  laontha  Khan  the  tola]  flow  of  <be  rircr,  the  exrwa 
ftfin^  of  Goone  otaws  Irofli  toe  RscfTotni 

The  ofiictal  TTpnrt  refrnrd  to  abore  GOmtneiiU  na  ibe  Ut\ 
that  the  '  rotame  of  duchar^  of  the  Jtir^  Lea  darings  periods 
of  droD^bE  falU  iMi  >ban  of  the  reqiiiraDeiita  of  tbe  pofHiULioa 
of  Ejut  Lofkdoo,'  sod  oo«ei  ■bow  steadilr  tbe  preainre  oa  ibe 
caiatiog  soorcea  of  aopplj  io  tb«  rallcf  of  tbe  Lea  hu 
increased/  The  tvpeated  water  famiaea  in  Eait  London  id 
recent  ftomnhen  will  be  fmb  in  crerroEie's  memorr. 

In  the  agi^re^re  ihe  capAcitr  of  ibe  ivieTTnin  of  ihe  Londivn 
water  oompanira  sccnu  immense^  amounting  aliogetbcr  to  about 
2,250,000,0(H)  ^allou,  but  when  it  tk  retnembered  that  'ivro 
and  a  half  milliocu  of  people  in  the  noTtb  and  caat  of  the 
metropalij  depend,  a*  Xa  nine  tentbi  of  their  water  supply,  ^m 
Ibe  RiT«r  L«B  and  th«  imdergrouad  water  ttored  in  ita  basin/ 
il  will  readily  be  nndmtood  wbj  General  Scott  considered 
ibit  eren  ihe  recentlr  oompleced  wi>rks,  which  haTp  increased 
tlic  storage  capacity  of  the  East  Loadoo  Company's  rescrroira 
from  iweniy  to  thirty  daya*  anpplj,  are  intnffictent  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  fatnrc. 

Betarevn  Jnoe  20ih,  18^6,  when  the  reterroin  of  the  Eaal 
London  Company  weiv  full,  and  Au^st  22nd,  when  the  daily 
supply  was  reitrtcced  to  two  perials  n|  three  boun  each,  tbo 
store  of  water  fe»  from  l,200,0«'0,tHMj  to  3O^,0a\00O  pailons- 
From  Sepcembcr  Sni  to  \oTember  J3rd  the  aupply  aras  further 
reiiricied  totwo  periods  of  two  boLirs.  After  tbnt  dale  the  periods 
of  anpply  were  gradually  increased,  until  by  December  14tli 
constant  supply  had  be«i  rMUmed  orer  the  whole  diatiicF. 
Daring  the  water  famine  the  compaoy  receired  aMiatance  not 
onJy  from  the  New  Rirer,  bat  ^om  the  SoQtbsnric  and  VaLU- 
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halt,  Mid  tbfl  Kent  Companies,  water  being  pumped  thr<>ii$b  the 
Tower  Subway  ami  ihe  Bla<:knall  Tunnel  ;  but  in  spite  of  Uieae 
cflbrtft  the  supply  fturing  the  £ve  month*  of  rettriction  it 
atimalctl  hy  Geueral  Scutt  to  hare  fallea  short  of  the  iteniAnd 
•  bj  about  1,700,000,000  to  1,800,000,000  gall^jns. 

It  I>  saliAfaclory  to  leata  from  the  lost  official  report  of  the 
late  Sir  E,  Frankland  that  the  Thames  water  delirered  in 
homloa  has,  ai  re^arda  or^nic  impuritj-i  greatly  improved 
unce  1860:  and  that  ai  regards  the  same  point  the  Lea  water 
is  of  excellent  quality,  irhilc  the  organic  matter  in  Che  deep- 
well  watirr  &tippli«]  tii  Ltmdoti  is  much  smaller  In  amount  than 
in  rircr  waters. 

U  is  im possible  here  to  describe  even  in  outline  the  various 

Kh«mea   that  have   been    put  fornard  for  improrlng  the  water 

upply  of  London  in  the  future.     Several  of  the  Companies  are 

increaung   their  storage,   and   a  general   system  of   inler-com- 

municatioo  hu  b^cu  introduced,  to  enable  one  Company  to  go 

to  the  aasiilance  of  another  tn  case  of  some  local  failure  such  as 

look  place  oti  a   huge   acale   In   b^ast   London   in  16^^^      Jt  haa 

t\to  been   proposed   to  make   more   elastic  the  iiaiutorj   limit 

>laced  on  the  amount  of  water  that  may  be   taken   from   the 

les  ;  and  it  has  been   suggeated   ihat   the  aupply  of  freah 

iter  might   be  aupplemcnted   by   the  use    of   salt    water    for 

watering  the  streets  and   other   purposes-     On   tbe  other  hand 

there  are  many  who  are  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  opening 

up  Dew  and  more  distant  sources  of  supply,  such  as  tapping  a 

lake  in  Wales,  will  permanently  remove  the  danger  of  a  recurring 

deficiency,  m  the  denaanda  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popLilatioa 

m   the  Thamei  Valley   tend   to  press  more  and  more   on   tbe 

cap&cit/  of   the  existing  sources.      The  question  of   improve- 

meni  of  water-supply  is  largely  complicated  and  to  some  eitent 

prejudiced  by  controA'ersJcB   E>etwccn  the  advocates  of  private 

and  nf  public  control. 

From  water  we  naturally  pass  to  the  various  liquorSf  alcoholic 
and  other,  in  the  composition  of  which  water  plays  the  chief 
port.  Of  tfaeie  Tea  may  be  taken  firsL.  The  port  of  London  ia 
the  point  of  entry  for  almost  the  vvhole  of  the  tea  imported  into 
the  Unlte^l  Kingdom.  Last  year,  out  of  a  groM  total  of 
271,000.000  lb.,  270.000,000  lb.  came  to  London.  In  the  same 
year  36,000,0o0  Ih,  were  eiporicd,  leaving  235,000,000  lb,  for 
home  consumption  ;  and  as  the  stocks  of  tea  in  bonded  ware- 
houses at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  little  change  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  we  may  assume  that  ihia  reprcsenla 
rtioghly  tlje  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  population, 
amounting  to  about  6  lb.  per  head.  Londoners,  in  common 
VoL  191.— iVo,  J5i,  K 
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with  the  general  mii»  of  the  population  of  tbe  UnitM  Kingdom^ 
have  long  been  great  tea  drinker*,  but  the  tcasapply  ha»  umJcr- 
gone  a  r^^oItiFJon  at  a  twofold  character  in  recent  j^earg.  In  ths 
£rat  place  the  great  reduction  in  dut^  has  enormoasly  increavcd 
cnnsumptioD,  and  in  the  second  place  the  ilevdopment  of  the 
tea  tndualry  in  Jndia  and  CejJon  has  practically  driven  Chinese 
tea  from  the  English  markeL 

In  l{^54f  the  year  with  which  we  are  making  m&nj  of  our 
comjiBriBuna,  ihe  Cuatoms  duty  on  ten  waa  1*.  lOd.  p«r  lb-*  and 
the  lotal  eoLiBUmption  in  the  United  Kingdom  wa<  about 
65.000,000  lb>,  or  2i  lb,  per  head  of  the  |wpulauon.  In  16Se 
the  duty  wa«  4^.  per  Ih.,  and  the  consumpiion  per  bead  had 
risen  to  6  lb.  The  change  which  hai  mejinwhile  taken  place 
in  the  loureea  of  supply  may  be  seen  from  rhe  following  ftgures, 
which,  though  they  refer  generally  to  the  United  Ivingtlom  and 
Doi  Bpec^ifically  to  London,  may  be  safely  npplJed  to  the  Liindua 
trade,  seeing  that  over  ^L^  per  cent,  of  the  tea  nbich  enters  or 
leaves  the  United  Kingdom  passi^s  iliruugh  that  port- 
Fifty  years  ago  prBclically  the  whole  ol'  the  tea  imported  wm 
Chinese.  Of  a  gnws  total  of  1^^1,000,000  lb,,  over8-3.0(H.l,000  Ul 
are  credited  in  the  trade  accounts  to  Cbina,  nnd  only  500,000  1U 
to  India;  and  of  Ihe  Chinese  tea  which  reachetl  ibis  country 
over  60,fXK)j0O0  lb.  were  releined  for  home  f^onsumpiion.  In 
JBVS  China  (including  Hong  Koug)  only  sent  ^7,000,000  lb, 
of  tea  to  This  country — jihout  a  tenth  of  the  total  import,  and 
less  thoD  a  third  of  her  contribution  at  (he  earlier  date ;  and  of 
iIjls  dwindling  amount  mure  than  half  (10,000^000  lb.)  wa» 
re-ex jKjrted,  leaving  only  11,000,000  lb.  for  home  cooBumption. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  |>aHsin|f  thai  this  enormous  diminution 
of  the  use  of  Chioefle  lea  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  face  of  the 
vast  expansion  of  our  population  and  the  great  increase  of  tea 
drinking,  deserves  lo  be  borne  in  mind  in  relatic^n  to  the 
general  question  of  the  development  of  trade  with  China,  of 
which  so  much  has  latelj  been  heard.  Of  course  the  total 
ekpori  of  Chinese  tea  has  not  shrunk  in  anything  like  the 
alKivp  proportion,  but  it  hna  diminished  abiolutely,  as  well  as 
relatively  to  the  world's  demand;  and  this  falling  ofT  has 
naturally  had  a  d^preasing  effect  on  ibe  capacity  of  the  Chinesa 
pojiulation  to  purchase  foreign  manufaetures. 

The  gap  left  by  the  shrinkage  of  Chinese  teas  in  the  London 
market  has  been  much  more  than  Ailed  by  the  enormout 
develi>pmci]t  of  the  import  from  India  and  Ceylon,  Last  vcar 
no  less  than  131,(KK),0(>0  lb,  of  Indian  tea  and  86,000,t>00  lb, 
of  Ceylon  tea  were  retained  for  consumption  in  the  UDited 
Kingdom.     Indian  tea  hat  been  in  the  market  since  the  siitieft| 
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but  tbe  import  ofCejrloa  tea  ia  a  newer  <Iere]npmenI.  Ten 
i»ri  ago  The  quantity  of  tbat  tea  rontumed  in  Ihi*  i^otLnUy  wai 
less  thiiD  A  quarter  of  the  present  aaiount ;  twenty  years  ag<» 
it  had  not  faan<i  its  way  to  the  Lfindon  market.  There  are  not 
k  few  lovers  of  tea  who  re^ct  thf!  chnn^t^,  anrl  who  find  small 
compensation  for  the  loss  #if  thp  mild  anci  ileLicately  flavoured 
te&J  of  China  in  tbe  stronger  but  coarser  and  more  nerve- 
destroying  Ijeverage  whieli  now  filli  our  i«n]>uts.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  as  regards  men?  streng'th  the  tea  from  India  and 
Ceylim  ^ives  tLe  ^xiorer  ci>nsumer  more  for  his  money.  Kewer 
IcsspoonfaU  la  the  pol,  combined  with  a  lower  price  p«r  lb., 
giTc  relief  to  his  pocket,  while  the  subtle  aroma  of  the  old- 
fubtoned  lea  is  lost  upon  the  clu»  tbttt  alluwi  its  tea  to  stew 
(tD  the  bob. 

Tbere  \%  not  mnch  In  be  said  about  Co^ee,  whieh  doe>  not 

sppc«r    to   ^ow    in    favour   as    a    national   bevera^,  possibly 

beeftute  so   lew    persons   in    Knglaml   know   how  to   prepurp  it. 

Kougbly  two-thjrds  <]f  a  pound  per  head  rcpicsents  the  avE^rai^ 

ninsdtnption   of  cufFee  throughout  the  country — -less  tbnn  one 

fMrTtcentb  part  of  the  average  rate  of  conftumption  in  the  Uniteil 

StJUeft,      Li^ndon,   however,    m   an  enirtpot    for  a  ci^nsiderable 

loffee  trade,  the  re-ciports  from  this  port  alone  last  year  being 

more  thai)  double  the   amount  consumed   in   Lbe  whole  of  the 

United  Kingdom.      Central  and   South   Amprira  are  the  chief 

uiutces  of  the   coSee   supply  of  this  country,  but  over  lOOiOOO 

CBti.    came    last    ^ear    from    India.      CiHrna    is    an    article    tbe 

cnuiumptjon  of  which  hos^rown  a  ^ood  deal  in  recent  yenrs  ;   Jl 

now  exceeds  that  of  coffee,  a:iiounting  to  nearly  a   pound  per 

bewl  of  the  population.     Tbe  greater   part  bnth  of  the  imp'trt 

■nd  of  the  export  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  takes  place   iliriiugb 

London. 

The  staple  alcoholic  drink   of  Londoners  is   Beer  ;   and.  ai 

t^tds    both    tbe   production    and    the   consumption     of    this 

uijcJCt  t^c  London  district  stands  probably  above  ihc  general 

level  of  the  country.     According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  average 

vinual  consumptioo  of  beer  in  the   United  Kingdom  is  abnut 

3^  gallons  per  head  ;  but  the  average  is  reduces]  by  Scotland  ami 

Ifdand,  where  spirits  are  more  largely  consumed,  and  tt  would 

be  well  within  the  m-irk  to  say  that  more  thin  a  barrel  of  beer, 

DOntainiDg  'AQ  ^allonE,  is  consumed  every  year  in   London  per 

head  of  the   population.     The   production  of  leer   in   London 

Uid  the  neighbourhood  eieeeds  even  ihLs  high  figure,  for  it  may 

interest  bccrdrinkers  to  know  that  as  regards  the  actual  process 

of  brewing  London   is  practically  independent  of  the  outside 

world,  though  of  course  it  diews  its  materials  fioiu  elsewhere* 
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Needless  to  sa^,  Burton  anil  Ediaburgli  been,  Dublin  siout  boI 
German  '  Jogcr/  are  not  unknown  in  LooJrin  ;  but  the  quandlj' 
Imported  fnim  outside  is  insignifii^not  compared  whli  the  LoUl 
volume  of  oonsumption,  and  ii  innre  than  balanced  by  ibe 
London- brpHcd  beer  eiported  ttt  llie  country  or  aibroad. 

Almost  tha  ivhole  of  the  b^er  produced  in  London  »  breird 
by  ihc  so-cfillcd  ^ComiiioD  Brewcra,'  of  whom  in  IBOti  tbere 
wrrc  lot),  vW.y  9  in  Central  London,  15  in  East  Londoo,  31  in 
IVorth  London,  ^t^  in  South  London,  and  2'2  in  W^at  Londkui, 
Altogether  ihe&e  brew^-Tfi  mfiti  no  !«»  than  ll,02i,85d  biuLtlj 
of  malt)  [)4,03o  buiheli  of  unmalted  corot  ^^M^^  cwta,  of  nce^ 
mKise,  and  ainiil:4r  arttdea,  and  715,091  cnU.  of  augar  apii 
iU  equivaknls— ^calculaled  li>  produce  over  7,000,000  standard 
bar  re  U  of  beer. 

Tb(*  Lfindon  revenue  collection  district  however  to  wbicli 
thcBT  figures  relate  it  loinewbat  greater  than  London  proper, 
in  vrhiehr  according  lu  information  supplied  by  the  InUnd 
Revenue  to  Mr.  Cbarlca  Booth,  rather  utorc  than  G,OOO,O00 
*  standard '  haTreti  of  beer  were  breued  in  the  jear  18S4^5. 
This  tiitiil  nf»4Ln  requires  to  be  somenhat  reduced  in  the  caic 
,w  LomloLi  in  older  to  reach  the  actual  volume  of  production, 
Inuinuch  ns  the  *  standard '  barrel  is  an  artificial  unit,  being 
llir  i)ujkntLt>  luppdsed  to  be  jieldcd  bv  the  use  of  two  busbHs 
vt  mail  iir  its  ei|uivalciit«.  London  beer  is  somewhat  stronger 
th"in  iht^  ftveraft^,  to  that  the  number  of  actual  barrcli  of 
dt^  I^aIIouk  is  Wss«  jMThaps  bv  as  mucli  &«  15  per  c«nt.,*  than 
Ibr  number  id  '  ituidanl ' '  barrrJs.  Eten  alter  making  all 
dntuttuitis,  honehcr.  the  annual  prvxtuction  of  beer  in  London 
l»ropi*r   must   bp  n#1l  o^er   5,lKH\t>m»  barrels,   or    l8O/XKJ,0y» 

fallonL  The  fi^ou-  (quoted  in  the  Quarteriv  Review  for  th 
.^4uion  i^rvHluui.H.  ,.|  brrr  in  lJ^3  was  l,tlli,i;75  barrels,  an 
altlto^K^^  Ibis  ina>  \im\9  hern  aouewbaE  UIow  the  mark— i 
»»nlv  pi^^tTMnt  to  covrr  tbr  seT«ain»i  lar^t  brvwers— it  i 
♦uvleiit  thai  thr  jvtidtK-tioa  of  b««r  has  •!  lea&t  trebled  h 
l^uulon  sin^^  thai  d«l«. 

A  ilTihinK  I'e^ttirr  uf  tb»  brvwinp  iadtiatr^  in  noeol  jeafl 
b«  brru  ihe  gro««ih  t^T  ih^  u«  ol"  ut^^t,  >jnipH  mad  glucose,  ai 
.«Wij«,^  i.«   „,.h^     This    chan^hich^W    bio    lar^I/ 

»n  b  .UU,.  ,  Mu(  tU*,T  U  -  ■  put,  br«  ■  «m  wboVish  to  it^t 
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<rev«Tt  be  of  ioierest  to  noCe  that  London — especially  South 

Lindno — <tand»  above  ibe  Eivernge  of  the  country  in  the  use  of 

ngtr.     The  proponion  of  tu^nt  (rei|ucr<l  in   its  ^([uiralent  in 

boibels^  lo  malt  nnd   corn   u%ed   hy  br^wcri   in  London  wai  in 

iM6,  18-7  to  SI '3;  in  South  London  2:*  3  to  T*>-7  ;  whereiw 

thr^United  Kingdom  a.s  a  whole  it  was  nnlj  14'92  In  8^'08. 

en  jenra  earlier  the    percentage  of   sugar   u»ed    by  London 

Wewen  was  only  12' 14, 

London  of  course  deri pea  its  vfhole  Wine  supply  from  abroad. 
How  much  nine  is  consumed  ia  Loudim  annually  it  Is 
in]|»»9jble  to  state.  If  the  average  coiiKUUipLion  were  the  Enme 
aa  that  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  viz.«  about  two  iiflhs 
of  n  ^Uon  per  bead,  the  total  consumpiion  would  be  about 
,800*000  gallons^  But  it  Is  certain  thnt  LoEiflopers  as  jk  nholc 
Are  greater  wine  drinkers  tha.n  the  eouniry  population,  ifaough 
the  Amount  oi  wine  they  drink  ia  tmatl  compared  wjlh  that 
tjrunk  in  mast  ConTinental  counEries. 

Of  Spirits  ot  all  KindA  rather  more  Ihnn  a  gallon  of  *  proof 
iplrit'  ia  drunk  per  head  of  the  total  population,  and  of  this 
ihbout  four  fiflhi  are  produced  in  thii  country  and  a  ftfth  ii 
imported.  As  the  arcragu  is  raised  by  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
il  may  be  that  Lundon't  spirit  conumptjon  is  below  rnilier 
Lban  &bore  this  arerage- 


Lengtby  as  this  account  of  London's  commiaaariat  hfts  been^ 

iL  liAS    only   been    possible    to    refer    to    a    comparatively    few 

oF  ibe  more  important  elemeula  which  enter  into  the  ordinary 

>ii«t  of  the  Lcmdnner — a  diet  which  even  fur  the  mfLsa  of  the 

poorer  poptjiation  is  far  more  varied  than  that  which  tbe  purses 

i^f  the  wealthy  classea  could   command  a  few  generations  ago> 

^»   have    moreover   dealt  with   the    provisioning    of   London 

■larjn  entirely   from   the    point    of  view  of  the    magnitude  of 

■U  nnnual    requiremenis.       Our    attention    hns    lieen    dirEY:if!{I 

^  the  volume  of  the  inflow,  and  to  its  excess  over  the  outflow, 

aai  tve    might    have    looked    at  the    matter    in    another  way. 

ti>  borrow  the  language  of  modern  economic  theory,  we  might 

uTe  treate4.l    it   as  n  qaestion    not  of  a  'How'  hut   of  a*  fund/ 

4iid  asked,  not  how  much   London  absorbs  in  a  giTen  period, 

but  how  much  it  contains  at  g,  given  UKrmenl.     Though   under 

normal  conditions,  so  long  as  tbe  channels  of  supply  remain 

crpen,   this   latter  quesEion   may  be  of  no   very  gieat   practical 

importance,  it  would  obviously  become  supremely  important  if 

London    were    a    beleaguered    city — a    contingency,    howcrer, 

which,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  imponibte  lo  long  as  our  fleets  retain 

command  of  the  sea. 
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h  zs  Jiot  [MisAible^  vfilh  the  materlaU  at  our  command  os 
witbin  tbe  $pAce  of  this  article,  lo  deal  at  iecglh  vith  Ibe 
queadoo  of  ilocki.  One  general  statementi  however*  may 
t3.ie\y  be  made,  riz.,  that  the  tendency  of  modern  triulp,  in 
almost  all  depariments,  is  towards  a  dimioation  of  the  qaAntiij 
of  a  comm'ulhj'  b^^ld  at  a  givf^n  time  in  proportion  to  cbe  volume 
of  annual  auppW-  Ai,  in  the  development  ni  finance,  a  larp^r 
and  larger  amount  of  monetary  irnnsactions  \s  supported  hy  i 
givin  gold  reserve,  ao,  in  the  evolution  of  cotnincrc^,  a  l&r^i 
and  larger  How  of  commudhies  is  possible  wilb  a  given  stock. 
The  growing  number  of  sources,  and  hence  the  increaiin^ 
icgularit^  of  supplj<,  cause  a  relative  diminution  Jo  the  bulk 
of  the  reservei  required.  While  the  country  depended  on 
English  wheat,  enough  for  a  ^eatS  conauinption  must  hjivc 
bEen  stored  after  harvest.  Now  that  we  drnw  our  supplies  aU 
ibe  jear  round  from  America  and  Russia,  from  India  anil 
AuslTBlia,  the  quantity  stored  never  exceeds  a  few  months' 
CLinsumplion  ;  and  every  year  bcps  a  decline  in  ihia  amount. 

The  corn  trade,  in  fatt,  presents  a  conspicuoua  rase  nf  the 
almost  star tUn§^  decline  in  stocks  of  food  which  has  characterised 
the  pa&t  few  years.  Taking  London  alone,  we  find,  from  the 
figures  given  in  the  *  Corn  Trade  Circular,'  that  the  average  *  of 
the  atocks  of  wheat,  and  its  equivali^nt  of  flour,  held  at  ibe 
railway  and  riverside  warehouses  in  London  on  any  given  dale 
in  18^8  was  31^,000  quarters.  In  the  previous  year  the 
amount  was  420.OOO  quarters,  and  in  1892  it  was  852,000 
quarterBp  The  stocks  held  by  millers,  bakers,  and  consumer* 
cannot  be  precisely  estimated,  hut  an  average  of  about  200,0Q(^ 
quarlcrd  {or  three  weeks'  consumption)  would  probably  be 
ample  to  allow  under  this  head.  Tbus  it  would  appear  that 
the  total  available  supply  of  wheat  and  tlour  in  London  in 
1898  averaged  about  500,000  quarters — less  than  half  ibc  average 
■rock  held  vix  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population. 
To  put  the  same  facts  In  another  way,  London  contained 
nn  the  average  about  seventeen  weeks'  supply  of  wheat  and 
Hour  in  1W2,  By  18U7  the  average  stock  had  fallen  to  ten 
weeks'  consumption,  and  in  l8lJd  it  would  only  luHice  for  two 
umntbs. 

While  Jl  is  not  likely  that  Lhe  stocks  of  other  articles  of  food 
have  fallen  in  a  simitar  proportion,  there  is  Utile  doubt  that 
the  tendency  has  been  generally  towards  a  diminution,  except^ 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  few  articlcfl  which  were  formerly  perish- 


*  Tbe  avarago  or  fltoclrfl  on  four  datos  at  tho  begummg  of  otMh 
tha  y«tr  bait  bevn  taJteli- 
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thic  bui  Vy  means  4»f  uitHJcrLi  iiiwiiilons  have  been  leuilcrrd 
capable  of  tt«^rage — p.^.  cooled  aitd  frozen  meat  anJ  buuer^  On 
the  other  lianJ,  it  U  lu  bf  noted  in  tLe  case  of  dutiable  Articles 
like  lea,  coffee,  cocoa,  dried  ffuil,  wine,  and  spirtu,  which  are 
retained  id  bonded  wArebouKs  until  required  loi  coniiimption, 
L)D(]oi>,  as  ihe  principal  pott  of  eDtrv,  boldi  far  more  tban 
itj  proportionate  fibare  of  tbe  stocki  destined  for  conflumption 
tbruugtitiul  ibe  country.  Thui^  in  relation  to  [oral  rrqiiire- 
(nents  the  atocki  of  aucb  articles  in  Lundon  arc  very  Urge. 
There  is  u^ualtv  enough  [e^  in  Lirndon  bonded  war<^boii»es  to 
npplj  LondoQ  lea-poU  IW  aE  least  three  jeara,  Jind  enough 
Qoffcf?  for  double  that  perlvd,  while  over  Lwo  jearH*  wine  auppl/ 
It  the  normal  rate  of  contumption  lie*  in  the  vaults  at  the  Ddcki. 
Theae,  however,  are  exceptional  caset.  A  a  regard  i  auch 
perishable  cnmmoditiei  as  freih  meat,  fish,  milk,  butter,  and 
ve^etablea,  the  amount  in  London  at  anj  given  time  cannot 
suffice  for  mure  than  a  few  dayc,  or,  in  forne  caiei,  a  few  hours. 
In  flhort,  the  dependence  of  London  on  the  ouLside  world  for  its 
fiiod  IK  cieadilj  increasing,  whether  we  regard  the  magnitude 
L^ iu  ftaoQfti  necdi  or  the  scantinesi  of  ita  retervei. 

^^K  The  feeding  of  London*^  millions  is  one  of  tbo«e  phenomena 
^^Mtich  aronsc  our  wonder  by  reason  of  iheir  scale  alone,    Takea 
'      iingi^,   ibe  deiaili    maj   be   uniaipTc^aBive,    but    the  combined 
effect  is  oveiwlielmiog.      It   ia  a  familiar  truism  that  men  bay 
in   the  cheapest    mnrkei   and   seU   in    the  dearest,   and  that   in 
ubcving  the   law   ol    tbeir    owa    ioteie»t  they    are   impelled  to 
inpply  each  other's  necessitiefl.     But  to  see  ihe  proceia  at  work 
on  A  colossal  scale^  to  see  a  community  of  five  miHiona  of  human 
beings  supplied  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  with  the  regularity 
of  a    machine,   with    all  the    nccetBartes    and    Ijiuries   known 
to  man,  by  the  willing  labour  of  countltjsi  tbuusandn  of  men  ^nd 
women    utterly    unknown    to    them,    many    of   tbem   dwelling 
lhouaand»   of  miles  away,  bound    tu  them   by  no  ties  of  com- 
pulsion, joined  to  Ihem  by  no  relatioru  of  friendship  or  of  race, 
and  all  this  not  by  any  elaborate  process  of  conscioLia  organisa- 
tion, but  hy  the  continual  and  automatic  working  of  elementary 
economic  forces — this  is  a  spectacle  which  appeals   forcibly  to 
our  imagination. 

In  what,  we  may  aik,  consists  the  mysterious  power  which 
mables  London  thus  to  hold  the  world  in  fee;?  All  trade  is 
■a  exchange,  and  in  the  economic  world  nothing  is  obtained 
fur  nothing.  It  is  not  only  nations  that  are  affected  by  the  law, 
so  familiar  though  so  often  misunderstood  in  discussions  of 
imports  and  exports,  that  the  value  of  services  rendered  to  the 
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nuuide  world  mutt  in  th«  long  run  baUnce  tbat  of  tbe  BeTvice* 
received:  of  every  province,  every  cily,  every  bamlet,  tbe 
same  latv  U  true,  Wh^t  then  &re  tbe  »ervice«  witb  whicb 
London  pays  the  worJd  for  tbe  migbty  tribute  of  material 
goodi  nblcb  il  draws  to  itself  year  by  year?  Tbe  question  Is 
natural,  for  the  outgoing  stream  of  London's  viiible  expotia, 
lai^e  as  it  is  in  tbe  ag^^regntei  is  but  a  driblet  compared  with 
the  flood  of  loiporif  whiob  ibe  motropoiiv  receives. 

To  understand  the  economic  strength  of  London  a»  an 
Industrial  centre,  we  must  rid  oar  minds  of  the  popular  bat 
misleading  idea  wbich  drowt  a  sharp  distinction  between 
production  and  distribution,  and  only  regards  tbe  former  as  a 
true  source  of  wealth.  London  !«  the  great  'middletnftti'  of  the 
world.  She  produces  little  or  no  raw  material^  and  but  a 
ftmalL  proportion  of  ber  activity  is  occupied  witb  working  up 
tbe  product  in  its  earlier  stages.  More  and  more  London  tends 
to  devote  ber  energies  to  the  later  Btagea  of  that  long  series  of 
industTial  processca  whicb  convert  the  raw  material  into  the 
finished  article  of  consumption;  and  in  a  special  degree  she 
has  concentrated  attention  on  those  final  processes  of  tranaport, 
warehousing,  buying,  and  selling  which  serve  to  place  tbe 
products  of  manufacture  within  the  reach  of  tbe  6na)  purchaser, 
Vaat  quantities  of  commctditie*  are  constantly  passing  through 
LondoDf  made  eUewhere  and  destined  for  consumption  else- 
where,  on  whicb  London  levies  a  toll.     They  are  brought  to 

C>rt  in  London  ahips,  insured  in  London  offices,  marketed  by 
ondon  dealers^  stored  in  London  warehouses. 
But  London  is  not  only  a  vast  distributing  centre:  she  is  the 
financial  and  banking  centre  of  the  world.  She  Is*  moreover, 
perhaps  the  greatest  creditor  community  of  the  worlds  drawing 
annually  a  vast  tribute  of  interest  on  capital  invested  in  tbis 
cxiuntry  and  abroad.  A  considerable  part  of  this  interest  is 
paid  in  tbe  shape  of  food.  Again,  London  is  tbe  political  and 
judicial  centre  of  the  Empire^  and  the  work  done  for  the  whole 
country  by  tbe  public  services  may  be  said,  without  undue 
■training  of  language,  to  constitute  an  ^invisible  export'  for 
whicb  the  capital  must  receive  a  return. 

When  wc  review  the  varied  elements  of  the  account  between 
X^ndctn  and  the  outside  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  sErnirk  with 
tbe  precarious  tenure  on  wbicb  tbe  capital  retains  mucb  of  its 
power  of  supplying  Itself  with  food.  Some  have  thought  tbnt 
there  is  a  danger  in  the  distance  and  variety  of  the  soorces  on 
wbicb  it  dcjKnds,  and  have  counted  tbe  days  for  wbicb  its 
|>opulation  would  subsist  if  hostile  fleet  or  army  should 
inleicepC  its  usual  supplies.     But  aucb  ieats  are  esaggeraied, 
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if  not  oQtirelj  idle.  Git^n  &  povcrTuI  aavj  tn  commaDd  f>r 
tbe  >eai,  nothing  cad  prevent  an  adei]uale  supplj  of  food  from 
reaching^  LonHon — %n  long  ai  the  attraction  of  it4  purctaiing 
power  coQtJuuei,  The  price*  ma/  rise,  but  the  firod  will  couie^ 
Dnieu  the  whole  of  oar  coa»U  he  iubj^cted  lo  a  »trkt  block&de, 
which  coold  not  he  cstabliahed  until  our  fleet  were  driven  from 
thp  9e3Sj  and  a  condition  of  afFairs  reached  in  which  our  only 
conne  would  be  to  sac  for  pcece.  Not  this  waj  does  the 
dinger  lie. 

But   what   if  the    ma^et  should    begin    to  lose  ita  power? 

What  if  the  serricet  which  London  can  repder  ahould  no  longer 

balmnce  those  which  ahe  claims?     If  the  tide  of  fortune  should 

torn   against  her  port,  and   the  veoseU  which   still   frequeut  It 

should   fly   another  flag;   if  the   financial   centre  of  the  world 

ahuuld   shift  from   London   to   New  York,  Paris,  or  Berlin;  if 

the  econrimic  forces  which  have  expelled  into  the  provinces  so 

taany  forms  of  London**   productive  enterprise  should   extend 

their  pressure  to  those  induitries  of  buying  and  selling  which 

as  yet  are  peculiarly  her  own;  if  the  development  of  growing 

tenrlencies   towards  direct  trading,  aided    perchance    by   some 

ili-advised  rcturo  to  a  reitnctive  tiscal  policy,  should  give  tbc 

ittAth-blow  to  London*!  position  aa  an  entrepot  of  tbe  world's 

tTade  ;  finally^  if  the  Britiih  Empire  should  itself  decay,  and  its 

capital,  from  being  the  organic  centre  of  a  vast  political  and 

CTtmaiercUl    ad  ministration,   should    be   resolved    into    a    mere 

smoTphoua   aggregation    of  human    beings — then,  indeed,   the 

firuhlem  of  the  feeding  of  live  millions  of  mouths  would  assume 

^  Hhspe  which    could    not    be    cunlcmplated    without  dismay. 

Bat  tbat  day  we  may  hope  is  yet  far  off. 
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Abt.  V(I-— 1.  'Hie  Life  of  miliam  Makepeace  Thackcratj.  Bj 
Lewis  Melville,  Two  vols.  London  :  HatchinsoD  and  Co., 
1899. 

2.  Tiifi  Workt  of  IVilUaitt  Makepeace  Tkacheray^  with  Biogrt^i- 
all  Ijitruilucliotu  by  tija  daughter,  Annr  RiCcbie-  Thirteen 
roll.      London  :   Smhh,  KIrler,  and  Ci>.,  ly^^-yy, 

MR.  LEWIS  MELVILLE,  who  ha*  ju*i  puMi>b<-d  a  -Life' 
of  Thackeray  in  two  thick  Tolumes,  hat  not  preteoted 
the  public  wUb  a  living  puriiaitt  but  he  has  done  several  other 
ihlngi.  He  hafi,  for  inslance,  put  &  rather  doubtful  word  to 
heroic  uie.  *  Tboagh/  he  beg;in»  his  preface,  *  it  u  more  than 
five  and  thirty  yf^ars  since  his  deaih,  until  now  there  has  never 
been  published  a  Life  ot  Thackeray  which  hiis  had  any  pre- 
tensjoDK  t<}  finality.'  Are  we  to  interpret  this  as  uiennlng  that 
(he  laat  nord  about  Thackeray  had  not  been  spoken  before 
Mr,  Melville  published  his  '  Lilc/  azid  ihat  Mr.  Melville  has  at 
length  spoken  it  ?  If  so^  we  have  only  the  author's  own  tesumoiiy 
tbat  his  work  is  huEil)  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  has 
anything  more  than  the  'prelensioni*  to  fmality  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  as  yet  been  unknown. 

[t  is  rovra^eoui  fif  this  new  writer  tn  challenge  eomparlvocu 
by  publishing  bis  bwik  whilal  the  reading;  world  ia  still 
enjoying  Mrs.  Richmond  RUclile's  biographical  introdnctioni 
lo  the  Last  edition  of  ber  father's  works.  Her  knowledge  of 
every  intimatH  or  iuiportanL  fact,  ncK  in  speak  of  her  enchanted 
pen,  migttt  have  daunted  men  more  talented  than  Mr,  Melville. 
Not  so  ;  he  ia  without  feai — if  nut  without  reproach — for,  while 
gleaning  much  from  Mrs,  Ritchie*!  pages,  he  claims  t<i  have 
produced  a  work  oi  a  higher  order.  He  bruthes  aws/  hi* 
obtigationa  with  tbe  fiomewhal  contemptuous  remark:  'Mrs, 
Ritchie's  interesting  biographical  Incroductions  arc  little  else 
than  material  for  a  full  Life.' 

What  then,  we  must  ask,  is  Biography?  Is  it  a  pictaro 
which  couveya  the  living  presence  of  a  man,  or  is  it  a  discursive 
collection  of  remarks  and  facts?  And  what  arc  the  qualities 
necessary  to  a  biographer  ?  Not  only  courage  ;  of  this,  aa  we 
have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Melville  has  enough.  Not  only  indDstry 
and  hero-worship,  for  of  these  virtues  also  he  possesses  full 
measure ;  and  if  they  sufficed  to  create  a  work  of  art  be 
might  found  an  artistic  reputation.  But  these  qualities  are  not 
enough^  though  many  recent  examples  seem  to  show  a  wide- 
spread opinion  that  industry  and  hero-worship  are  su^cient 
capital  to  begin  writing  upon,  and  some  recent  *  Lives*  are 
little  moiti  thati  bundles  ol  excellent  testimonials  tendered  to 
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portsiitf.     Tbc&e  are  nnt  tlip  bifigr&phics  that  Kve,  that  poasess 
*  ftnaUtj/     Vet  there  have  been,  in  coin  par  a  lively  recent  limea, 
nol  a  few  biograpbdcA  which,  if  not  *  (in&V  are   at   least  pcr- 
iDA^neai — -not   merely  chroDide*   of   a   m^tn'a  life,   but   liternry 
acbic ircmcou,  sometimes  literary  monumcnis.     To  conliiie  aur- 
Aclirs  [fi  (lUr  own  century,  we  ran  cjui^ti*  suc^h  different  eimmptf^s 
a«  Scctt'ft    'Lift?    of   Swilt/   Locklmita    of    Scott,    Stanlcy^B    of 
Arn»ld>  and  Mti.  Gasket Tsiif  CfiarliHieUnmir,  EwsidesCarlyle's 
•Sterling,'   Froude's  *  Ctidyle/  Trev'elyan'*  ^  Macaulay,^  Canoa 
Aingm's  '  Lamb,'  and   Mrs,  Ollphaut'i  '  Bdward   Irving.'      All 
of  these  books  te&ve  as  with  a  vital  impression  of  their  sabjpots, 
oot  becaase  of  the  ncEual  fncts  that  ihey  cij;itributc — for  iulericir 
works  may  contain  as  many  or  morn — but  berause  the  facts  are 
itaoipeJ  with  the  biugrflpher's  personality  ;  and  art  may  be  laiLt 
Lo  consist   ID   This    im|tr^9t   nf   an    indvvidual    mind    UjHin    its 
DiateriAl.      It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the   bio^^raphcr  must   h^   in 
strong  sympaihv  with  the  man  whose  life  he  is  recording;  and, 
fw   this    purpajc — though    proiimily   is    not   without   its   dis- 
advantages— the  closer  they  have  actually  stood   to  one  another 
la  iife  the  better,     Nearly  al[  the  bo^iks  we  have  juat  cited  were 
ihi^  result  of  long  rriendshL|>;  and   tlie  tliree  cjii.i:p(iijns  (Scott's 
'  Lif«    of    Swift '    and    the    two    lail-mentionai     works)     are 
iii*ptreJ   hy  the  only  valuable  substitute  fur  p&rsonal  knowledge 
-^k  strivng  sympathetic  imagination,  which   gains  in  a  flash  tbe 
iasight    that    months   of    intercourse     may    fail     to    produce. 
There    are,    if   we    may    wj    eipress   nurselves,    friendships   of 
tbe  sotil,  independent  of  time  And   space*     They  arc  the  most 
utiduring   iif  rt'tflticinships ;    and   grtrat   men    lemain   magnetic 
r   death.       Canon    Ainger^    nc    leel,  knew    Charles    Lamb 
intimately    as   did    Ccderidge^    and    more    intimately    than 
ffordaworth. 

Imagination,   delicacy,   and    vigour,   such   are   the   qualities 

vhtcb  go  Id  make  good  biography  and  good  style;  and  personal 

acquaintaoce  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  n  rar^   intellectual  and 

mofal    sympathy,    are    iniHapensahle    to     the     biojfrapber.        It 

CkQaot  be  said  ihpit  these  qualiK cations  belong  to  Mr.  Melville, 

Pmonally  nnacquainted  with  Thackeray,  be  appears  to  know 

ii  little  of  those  who  were  near  to  him.     This,  11  biv  misfor- 

laae,  is  not  his   fault;   but*  instead   of  being  content  to   write 

from  the  outside  point  of  view^  with  warmth  for  the  writer  and 

respect  for  the  man,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make   up  for   the 

Vut  of  iatimacy  by  adopting  an  air  of  familiarity  and  a  tone 

of  hearty  aaiuraDce  which  is  aometimes  apparent  in    persons 

Mtw   to   the   society    in    which     they    find     themselvefi.       His 

UithorLtie»i   when  not  the   books  of  others,  aeetn  to  be  of  the 
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lii;tt£n<?o»  kiml  w\iomc  fricD^n  bare  knovm  friendi  of  tbe  ^[nal, 
•>,  for  exAmpl«,  the  d«Dghier  of  &  «locuir  wlir>  at  one  tinur 
jbv  Th&ckcrmj  at  Boatt>|^c. 

Thi»  ii  a  piij — ihe  more  ■■}  after  ibe  recent  appfarancr  of 
•o    mocb    new    &ad  &athentic    informaiion    in    Mr*.   Ritchi^'ft 
wark.     Litenu'y  traditiunA   are    wittiin   tverjbod/^v   r^ftcb ;  tbey 
are   indeed   tbe   business  of  &  biograpber ;  jet  our  writer  can 
b&rdlj   be    famUiar   with    the   memoirs  conceming    the  circle 
be  U  detcribing.     Nor,  when  he  touches   on   that   circle,  can 
tU  obserratiDni  be  described  ai  bsppj.     *  When,  n  little  before 
the  end/  be  writes^   ^  one   of   hit   daug-hrera   asked   Thachtra/ 
which  of  hifl  friends  he  had  loved  tbe  best,  he   replied^  "^^l>J, 
dear   uld  Fits,  of  course,  and   Brftokfield/* '     'It  is  a  singular 
fact,'  adds  Mr.  Melville,*  in  a  oolc  to  the  word  *  Fitz,"  *  ihtX 
Tenn^rson  also  regarded  "dear  old  Filz" — after   the  death  of 
Arthur    HalJam — as    ^*  his     best-loved     friend,"    thong^h,    like 
Tbatkeraj',   he   saw   but  little  of  the   Recluse  of  Woodbritlgc 
in  later  Life/    We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  wbj  it  is  '  a  singular 
fact'  that  three  men   of  genius,  who  hare  been   warm   friends 
at  Cambridge,   should   remain   true   and    sympatheilc   to  each 
other  throu||^h  life,  especially  as   the  ^Recluse  of  Woodbridg;e ' 
(wb[t  wrJuLd  have  been  the  first  lo   laugb  at  such  n  p4kuipiuB 
title)   was    in   cvktj   way  made   to   be    the    crony   of   tbe    two 
others.     It  seems  al^o  unnecessarjr  to  announce  to  'Sir  Walief 
Besnnt   and   many   others^   that   Tbnckeray   did    not    owe   bis 
knowledge  *  of  the  manner  of  the  Upper  Ten  ^  ti>  the  position 
brought    bim    by    '  Vanity    Fair,'   and    that    there   were   other 
reasons  ;   bis  University  friends,  ^  Hdward  Fitngcraldt  Moockton 
Milnea^  VV.  H.  Thompson,  R.  C-  Trench,  John  Sterling,  Alfred 
Tentiyson^  James  Spedding,  John  Allen,  VVilliam  Brookfield, 
•  .   .   were  all  gentlemen  of  good  social  standing.' 

The  imagination  which  is  a  sabstitute  for  personal  know- 
ledge has  evidently  not  been  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  MplvJlle,  but, 
even  apart  from  this,  there  is  another  and  an  excellent  way.  The 
best  moments  of  biography  are  when  a  great  man  speaks  for 
himself,  and  there  are  plenty  of  Thackeray's  delightful  letter*  in 
print.  As  Mr  Melville^s  book  is  made  up  of  extracts,  some 
acknowledged  and  some  unacknowledged,  as  well  from  other 
volnmea  ■■  from  the  countlesi  articles  he  enumerates  at  the  end 


*  YtL  a,  p  71-  Mtk  BiioLie  thti«  rtnuunLi  Uie  inAident  lu  hit  tattrAufiHan 
■b  Ok*  ■CkMaiaa  Books';  'Id  die  antiuun  uf  IgeSsuiuc  hupubetAc  davDude 
mt  *tk  mf  Ut^ta  w^tth  at  hU.ldtnoiKht  ho  «red  for  moA  Ue  waa  Btaodisg 
MVtta  vliAiW  ia  Qm  dluliig'-Fflam  t-t  FaIaoc  Gmea.  Ht  ua«ed  a  moment, 
IhshAMid  te  acvtlesstDf  nj,  tUi^f  all  his  frleoda  ha  bad  be«kn«d 

"  -■^fctMUdd.^bciddftl.' 
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of  bift   work,    tbp    reprinting   of    Thmckeraj/'i   rorresponJenco 
»ould  h»rdl>'  hare  been  objectionable  to  him.     Yd  he  haa  given 
tathp  fewesl  posslblr  IpIUtb  in  the  largest  pi>!iKih|p  space- 
Mr.  Melville^s  pitsiion  for  acissora  and   paste  is  iLatonubin^ : 
lit  n*ii  (iTi\y-  givp>  us  hiB  own  cuttings,  liui  tboae  of  other  ppoplc 
— iciuors  and  pti^te  to  the  second  and   third  generation.      We 
lio  not  mean  lo  be  iingratefuJ,  far  from   It.     G4>{>d  extiacta  urn 
^ic«ll«nt  in  their  place,  and  acissora  are  an  inttrument  which 
ffkii.  Mclrille  widds  more  tkilfull/  than  his  pen  ;  and  for  much 

KhU  work  in  this  line  we  are  Irul^'  tbankfiiL  His  quotations 
m  Thackeray  are  remarkably  we!l  cboaen,  and  we  owe  him  a 
tlvht  for  collecting  the  nnveli«t*B  arr  criticiims  and  putting  them 
9\]  lopelfaer  in  one  interesting  chapter.  We  owe  him  Another 
debt  for  his  model  bibliography,  a  monument  of  palieni  research. 
And  when  bis  hero-worship  gets  »be  heller  uf  him,  he  can 
write  simply  enough. 

'He  wsb  a  maul'  he  anyH  i>f  Thackemy  ta  his  second  Toloiaei 
'  Then?  have  been  grtnt  nien  who,  for  g<.>oilniJHft  (in  thw  right  HimBo  of 
th«  wurd^,  for  kindaoBB  and  tenderueBS  and  though tfulnesa,  t«n  he 
oompored  with  him;  tti&ro  havo  hcon  some  men  of  goniuji  aB  g*>od^ 
IB  kind,  as  lender,  and  as  thoughtful ;  but«  as  fnr  aa  I  know,  iLoro 
lui?ii  been  nunt^  who  have   (JoHHu^std  thetie  fjualities   in  a   greater 

^f  far,  so  good  ;  these  remarks  show  a  capacity  for  admira- 
tion, the  lack  of  which  has  been  well  said  lo  be  a  sure  sign  of 
a  duIJ  man.  But  the  quality  is  also  found  in  connexion  with  a 
tendency  ti>  |)IntitLides,  and  Is  not  neceasarlly  an  accoDipnniment 
of  literary  gifts.  The  want  of  these  is  only  too  apparent  in  the 
prjmiiiic  clumaincfi*  of  such  chapters  as  *  Thackeray  and  h'\s 
FViendfi/  *  Thackeray  and  ihe  Theatre/  'Club-life/  and  others  ; 
and  if  a  young  adrenturer  in  Ictieri  should  ever  wish  to  make  an 
Aolhojfigifl  of  Platitudes,  he  would  find  grvjrl  mnteriaf  in  these 
Images,  Our  readers  wjll  be  pleased  with  a  few  specimens. 
'Thackeray  had  a  fine  instinct  for  high  art/  *  Thackeray^ a 
sense  of  humour  seema  lo  have  been  very  oarly  developf^ ' 
(which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  bis  bio- 
grapher). ^  To  take  a  mean  view  of  Thackeraj  became  be 
i:uuld  ao  thoroughly  understand  Becky  Sharp  is  as  thtiu^h  vte 
were  to  deaounce  Shakespeare  as  a  treacherous  dissimulator 
because  in  lago  he  has  portrayed  that  type  of  character  with 
marvellous  fidelity/  *  The  profound  admiration  of  Thackeray 
has  always  been  a  tradition  in  the  late  Poet- Laureate's  family. 
Not  long  ago  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  remarked  to  a  friemi 
that  "be  always  regarded  Thackeray  as  the  head  of  English 
Hftberature  o(  the  Victorian  Eia." '  ^^1 
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From  ivhal  baa  been  laid  it  will  bci^vidi^nt  that  Mr.  Melville  hM 
tnht^u  gii-tit  pains.  HU  U  a  pew  and  cnnBcientiouji  departure; 
— nSuburbtto  Giograpby  we  nmy  pcrh&ps  call  it — and  in  this 
^enre  he  hus  succeeded.  Still,  it  is  to  be  regretted  tbaL 
Mr,  MeWllle  did  not  coniult  Thnckeraj's  relations  befare 
bringing  i^ut  his  bouk  ;  had  he  done  so  he  would  have  avoided 
several  blunder*  ah  out  family  matlert.  In  ether  cases  a  v\ot&t 
study  of  already  printed  material  would  have  sufficed  to  ^et  bim 
right.  In  Vol,  1^  Tor  inatanc^,  be  states  tbat  Tbarkerav^E  eldest 
daughter  was  bnrn  in  Aihicm  Street,  but,  us  Mr.  McHvalc 
tells  Qs,  the  event  look  place  in  Great  Coram  Street.  Later 
wc  learn  that  Thackeray's  wife  ia  buried  at  Kcnsal  Green, 
instHail  of  near  Southend,  where  her  grav^^  really  is.  In  hii 
second  volutne  Mr.  Melville  alludes  to  ihe  marriage  of  Mill 
Amy  Crowe  with  Colonel  Edward  Tharkcrayi  V'.C*  and  tbeir 
departure  for  India,  'where'  (be  infornts  us)  'the  pliant 
soldier  surcumbed  to  tbe  tropirul  climaieH^  But,  fortunately  for 
his  fnends,  Mbe  g-allani  inldier'  (who  lost  his  wife  in  lndi&) 
lurrived  all  vicissitudes  and  ii  still  in  the  full  poise«ion  of  bis 
strength.  Wc  are  aUn  hidden  to  lament  thar  Tharki-ray  was 
nr»t  alive  '  to  smile  appro vnl '  upon  the  authoress  of  the  'Story 
of  Elizabeth*;  yet  all  of  it,  except  the  last  instalment,  r^me 
out  in  the  'Cornhill^  before  hiE  death  and  rejoiced  him  by  its 
Huccesa.  Five  pa^es  further  on  we  hear  that  when  Thackeray 
resigned  bis  eiUtorsbip  of  the  ^Cornbill/  'Leslie  Stephen 
reigned  in  his  sLcad';  but  for  eight  years  after  Thackeray's 
retirement  the  magazine  was  managed  by  Mr.  Greenwood  and 
others,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  only  became  editor  in  1371. 
Again  Mr.  Melville  saya  that  *nin  after  Thackerav  lelt 
Cumbrid^e  he  went  abroiid  and  'spent  several  months  nt 
Dreadf^n  and  Rome  and  Parlit  and  Weimar/  To  Weimar  he 
certainly  went — it  was  in  the  year  1830— but  ho  did  not  go  to 
Home  till  fourteen  years  later,  in  1844. 

Taking  everythir^  into  consideration,  we  find  onrwilrea 
wondering  why  Mr.  Melville  iindertoi>k  tt»  give  u^  a  'Life  of 
Thackeray,'  especially  when  we  remember  tUe  great  auibor's 
well-known  wiabes  to  the  contrary.  It  might  have  been 
because  he  had  found  something  new  to  tell  os ;  but,  excepting 
a  few  stray  anecdotes  of  little  importance,  he  has  told  us  nothing 
new.  No,  we  must  seek  the  reason  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Melville 
himself  enlightens  us.  We  are  to  understand  that  he  hm« 
^  endeaToured  tu  fill  a  void  in  the  literary  Uistory^  of  tbe 
century.'  He  may  be  allowed  lo  regret  the  void,  and,  Like 
Quiutua  CurULis«  he  has  leaped  into  it ;  but  then  it  must  also 
be  acknowledged  that  once  there  he  has  failed  to  hii  it.     Nor 
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cu  be  be  con^atulatcd  on  hU  aniwer  to  the  Abovfr-tnentianefl 
fihjection.  Of  Thnck^ray'fl  tvishes  \ie  ia  (a]]y  aVAr4>,  but  tome 
private  inspIratioQ  teaches  bim  that  the  trnclitiun  m  unly  foundcU 
oa  'a  popular  ramour^ — thai  hit  daughters  'interpreted  thii 
rrmark  loo  Miiemlly' — tbat^  ^eveo  usamin^  the  *lory  to  be 
tnie,'  Mr.  Melville  ^cannuE  think  Thackeray  wUhed  the  ilorj 
bi«  life  to  remain  uawritten/  We  can  bardly  accept  alj  thi» 
OB  Mr.  Melvilk'a  jp^e  tiixitt  when  we  have  he/ore  our  eyfft  no 
mere  'popular  rumnur,'  biii  a  plain  sentence  in  the  little 
ptcjace  to  Mr».  Kilchie'fl  IntrcjdjctionSn  *  My  Tatber,'  ahc 
ttytf  '  did  Qot  tvish  a  biography  of  himself  to  he  written/ 

it  ia  certainly  rt^Frrsbin^  to  turn  to  these  In  trod  action  i,  aad 
■e  wi^b  they  were  not  inseparable  from  ihe  new  edition  af 
Thackeray ^a  wnrka*  They  are  not  a  biographj — in  the 
circnnistanreB  ibey  ctmld  not  be  otie — -but  th^y  ure  a  Life.  We 
ma*t  QOt  expect  from  tbem  a  biatory  of  events  iu  chronological 
order:  the  scheme  tif  the  edition  prccliidea  ifaia,  rnch  novel 
being  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the  aiBot^iatitini  belonging  to 
it,  aoU  i^r  the  circuin&tancei  in  which  it  wat  written.  Uut  we 
get  aomelbing  better  than  chronology — a  brealliing-  picture. 
The  frcahness  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's  portraiture  nblileraCea  the 
thinyr-sii  years  lince  her  father'i  death  ;  he  ia  in  tbe  neit  room 
the  whole  time  she  ib  writing^.  And  she  conveys  this  ioiprcs- 
lion  of  him  by  those  little  touches  at  once  delicate  and  vivid 
Mbicb  are  her  special  gift ;  by  that  loving  insight  which 
br?Ioogs  aa  miich  to  ber  genius  as  to  her  relationship. 

Mra.   Kitcbic   poBscsBcs— it   is    almost  trite    to    aay  it — that 

mysterious  thing  called  Style.     Tbi>  v%  not  surprisingt  for  with 

her    w«    have    lomething    of   her  father  atilt  among  as.     The 

breadth  and  tenderness  of  jadgment  which  distinguiBhed  him 

^re  hers  also,  by  nature  and  not  by  imitation.     The  tenderness 

in   him  made  the  woman  in  the  man— an  attribute  of  all  great 

imaginative  writers^  the  breadth  in  Uer  atri^ngibf^Ds  the  woman, 

Bestdea,  ahc  has  inherited  his  humour,  a  quality  rare  among-  her 

**i.      There  is  n  paassge  of  Mra.  HiLchte's  own  abi>ut  different 

hinda  of  people,  which  seems  almost  aa  applicable  to  different 

kinds  of  siyl«.   '  Besidea  people's  being  and  appearance/ aIic  layv 

in  ber  Introduction  to  the  *  Christ  mas  Books/  ^  there  Is  also  the 

difference  iif  impresBion  which  they  create.     Some  people  cffme 

into  a  room  with  a  rustling  and  a  sound  of  fontstepsT  of  opening 

doors  i  their  names  are  announced,  their  entrance  is  an  event 

more  or  less  agreeable.     There  are  others  who  seem  to  b«  there, 

cit    to  have   IfCtit   there   always,  ,  ,  .  .  and    1    think    these    are 

berbapi  among   the    best-loved   nimpanions  of   life/     It   maj 

■DTclj  be  laid  that  many  of  Mrs.  RJtcbie'*  books  are  like  these 
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Ewe^C  and   belov^   pretenc-ei;  and   the  passage  la   which  the 
describes  them  ii  cUar^icterUtic  of  b«r  ttyle. 

Among  her  moat  life-like  tketcbe«  are  tbo«e  of  her  father 
when  be  was  writing.  la  1853  he  was  travellin|^  abroad  and 
working  at  ihe  'Newcomes'  all  the  Time. 

'On  ono  occAsicn,*  ahe  aa^B,  *lie  wms  at  work  in  some  room  ia 
whiob  be  slept,  high  np  in  a  hotel — the  windows  looked  out  npon  a 
wido  aud  pleaeant  proapocti  hut  I  cannot  pnt  a  name  to  say  reia&m- 
branoo;  aud  thou  ho  nalktsd  up  auil  dons;  ho  paused,  and  then  La 
paced  the  rooia  again,  etopping  at  liwt  at  tbo  foot  of  the  hed,  where 
ho  stood  roUiitg  hie  haod  ov«r  the  braoe  ball  at  the  eud  of  tbe 
hodatond,  Ho  woe  at  tho  moment  dictating  that  tn^ene  in  which  poor 
Jack  Belaize  poura  out  bi^  atory  to  Otivo  pnd  J,  J.  at  Baden.  "  Yoa," 
jay  father  flfiid,  witb  a  sort  of  laugh,  iookiog  down  at  his  own  hand 
(he  was  very  ntncb  axcited  at  the  momentj  \  **  this  ie  joat  the  eort  ef 
thing  a  man  irighl  do  at  euch  a  tiioo."  ' 

And  again  later  on  i — - 

^  I  remember  writing  ...  to  my  fathor'e  diotation.  1  wrote  on  aa  he 
dictated,  more  and  more  slowlj  until  he  atoppei  short  altogcthoxi  in 
the  a(«oi]tit  ijf  Cuhinel  Nuw^-oiho'h  liut  jHuukh,  when  he  Enil  that  he 
iDQat  now  take  the  pon  into  his  own  hand,  and  he  e&ct  me  away-' 

Equalljr  vivid  is  the  impression  of  Thackeray  at  a  pej£i.rm- 
ce  of  ^  A   MidBummcr  Night's  Dreanif^  which   bia  daughter 
remembers  seeing  with  him — 

^iathefruut  row  of  tho  Hbslla.  .  .  .  And  aa  the  scenes  suoceeiled 
one  anether^  and  as  one  after  another  of  the  aetore  stood  bv  the 
footlights,  droning  their  parte  in  turui  suddonly  he  loet  ail  noiirt 
and  p&tionoo.  "Don't  mordor  it;  oh,  don't  murder  it  I"  ho  cried 
aload  to  one  of  thepuur  oHtouinLed  fairios»  who  stared  in  araaEemuut/ 

VVith  children  and  witb  tbe  humble  folk  of  Hfe  he  was  alwaya 
at  his  beat — at  his  gayesi  and  his  tendereat-  He  used  to  lay 
tbat  ]>erhaps  on  the  wbok-  tbe  most  charming  thing  in  tbe  world 
vas  a  Hitle  girl  of  two  years  old.  Of  a  llTlie  boy  he  wrote: 
'Your  heart  would  have  melted  over  a  little  boy  of  two  laat 
night,  stndUng  roEind  tbe  ChriatuiiLs  tree.  He  looked  like  a 
little  eberub  juat  peoping  into  heaven  ;  and  be  didn't  like  even 
to  take  away  bia  own  share  of  toys  from  the  general  spleodour.* 
'Pray  God  ]  be  eiclaims  elsewhere,  *1  may  be  able  some  day 
to  write  aomethiog  good  for  children,  Tbit  will  l>e  bette 
thitn  glory  or  Parliament.'  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  as  how  this 
something  good  was  written. 

■It  wnfl»'  ahe  says,  'for  a  ohildrcu's  party  in  Rome  that  (ho 
pictiu-ua  oi  ''  The  Rose  and  the  King  "  were  drawn.  It  was  jast  aftar 
the  New  Year.     W«  wanted  Twelfth  Night  characters,  and  wo  ukod 
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m J  fathcff  to  drmw  tbem.  The  pic (aros  were  to  be  ehftkea  up  in  k 
lottery.  We  bad  prizes  and  creftm-tarte  from  SpiliiaaD'e.  tbir  pnatrj- 
cook  dovn  bellow- — thofi«  oroam-Urt^  for  vhic^h  Ln^kliArt  had  so 
gr«at  n  f«ncj.  My  fatber  dro\?  tbo  King  for  us,  the  Queen,  Prinoe 
Giglih:>,  tLo  Prim«  Uinister,  M&i]4tii  Gruffanuff.  The  littk  paiatod 
figuire«  nmunod  lying  ou  Lhe  tullo  After  thi;  childron  Hetu  goue,  and 
■«  be  cune  up  mnd  looked  at  ttiem,  ho  began  placing  them  ia  order 
uui  making  B  story  to  fit  them.  One  or  two  irtber  akotchM  whioli 
Le  h^  ftlre&d;  m&do  ncic  added;  ajaong  thorn  iv^b  a  picture  of  a 
IcTtly  UiesBftliol  going  to  a  b&lli  nho  was  Dot*  turned  iuto  a  princcsd. 
Then  the  go]d  pea  hegnn  (vriting  dowTi  the  hiet4>ry  of  this  fairy- 

Ai  we  tarn  over  Mr?.  Ritchie's  pages  the  number  we  should 
like  to  traascTibe  becomes  tantaliainip.  Ooe  moref  from  the 
launduction  to  the  '  Roundabout  Pti|>erK,'  seems  Ut  come 
DatorsUy  Afl«r  the  ln«t,  for  it  is  about  'an  old  school-gid  of 
nlnet  r  ' : 

'  One  of  the  Isat  '*  Itouiidbboals  "  ie  oallfn]  "  Od  sume  Oi^rp  at  Suuh 
Son^,'*  hut  all  tbo  eamoit  ia  dst«d  from  KaaaiDgton.  My  father  hod 
tekeu  a  fancy  to  a  little  old  woman  who  nB^d  Co  come  eumetimos  to 
tea  at  Palace  QreoOi  and  he  mado  her  iLo  heroine  of  thiti  partioular 
paper.  A  friend  who  diaooverod  Lor  in  a  norkhonfie  used  to  oarry 
her  some  occaBionAl  tokens  of  good-will.  ''  AJl.  Jou  rich  jieople  1  *' 
sAjs  the  old  lady,  *^  you  uro  never  without  a  ncrew  of  Bnaff  in  your 
pf>okotB."  Tho  old  wotaan  uHod  to  coma  to  t^a  aud  chatter  away  Co 
my  falhor  when  she  met  liim  in  the  hall ;  she  curtBo^oi]  with  oi^uaI 
deferenoe  lo  the  pfl-ge-btiy,  wlm  treats  her  with  more  haughtinoHa 
p«rhap8^  Our  page-boy  had  a&rious  vii>ws  and  doabte  abont  bor 
way  <jf  Lfo.  '*JoLn/'  Aayu  the  lloundabonb  Paper,  '^  whoa  Goody- 
Tvo-3buea  conioE  next  Friday.  I  doeiro  she  may  not  be  difiturbud 
hj  t1j4.>olcigiua]  (uiitrovt^nioi^.  .  .  .  Make  hiit  coiufcirtbblu  by  cmr 
kitcb«n -hearth,  set  that  old  kettle  to  sing  by  our  hob,  wtirru  her  old 
etciin&ob  with  not-brown  olo  and  a  toast  in  tho  Sro,  Bo  kind  to  tbo 
poor  old  school'girl  uf  ainotyi  who  bos  b^  Icav^  to  come  ont  for  a 
dny  'it  Chriatmaa  holidnyJ*  * 

The  whftle  of  Thackeray — tbe  Thackeray  we  love — school- 
boy, philosopher,  fellow-man  and  humorist,  aeems  to  lie  in 
that  last  senience. 

Besides  giving-  us  ber  own  cbarming  descriptions,  Mrs, 
Ritchie  lets  her  fatber  tell  his  alory  himself  in  his  Jt^urnajs  and 
letter* — ^a  real  addition  to  thcr  moral  as  well  as  tbe  literary 
wealth  of  the  world.  It  is  slmuit  impossible  Tor  any  biography 
of  a  great  man  to  be  written  without  some  staCement  oonceroing 
bis  religious  views,  and  Mr,  Melville's  chapier  on  'Thackeray 
as  a  Mao  *  conlains  some  well-felt,  wrilingj  besides  some  beautiful 
quotations   from  Thackeray  on   tbe  subject.      But,   like  other 
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biograpbers  of  other  men,  be  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  ta 
amcHitE^  (lie  picture  and  turn  it  inltt  the  puitrait  of  a  bishop, 
infltead  of  a  Thackeray.  He  ifemi  1o  be  constantly  nsking 
himself  'What  will  clergjoien  tUtnk  ? '  iosleaJ  cif  '  Wbat  did 
Tbftrkeray  tbink?'  The  d&t'ire  to  prove  tbat  leading  [oiadi 
believe  a  grcnt  lieulf  nud  thus  tn  ^ivc  fresh  confidence  to  a  tired 
and  VBcillnlitig  ivorld,  ii  a  naUiral  and  ei'en  a  lovable  one;  but 
it  ifl  unsafe  and  mislendin^f  and,  in  a  case  like  TharkcrAy'si 
auprrflivius,  for  his  manly,  hojH-ful  l^twrs  lell  us  all  that  can 
hnEiestlj  be  told.  Wboev^er  will  read  these  in  bis  daughter's 
Introductions  to  ^  The  Newcomea*  and  *  Esmond  '  will  gf-i  a 
pretty  complete  notion  of  Tbaekeray's  inner  life,  and  there  are 
others  of  a  like  nature  scattered  throughout  the  prefaces.  Tbe 
publication  of  ibese  letters  U,  we  feel,  a  charJty  to  daily  life, 
and  tbe  more  tbcy  are  known  tbe  better^  especially  i.9,  strangely 
FnoDgbf  this  deeper  side  of  him  has  been  little  dwelt  on  by 
thoiG  wtio  have  written  abcmi  him. 

Reverence,  humility,  rhnrity  were  the  watchwords  of 
7'backeray  s  creed — tbe  only  dogmas  he  incufcaledH  It  was 
naturally  to  his  children  Ujat  he  preached  most  tenderly  about 
tbem  ;  and  the  followinf;  leiier  was  written  to  the  elder  of  iho 
two,  when  they  were  living  in  Paris  with  their  grandmoiber, 
who  held  Evangelical  views  ■ — 


'My  DEAHEsr  A , 

'.  ,  .  r  ahouM  read  all  tbe  booka  that  granny  wiBhoa,  if  I 
wopo  you ;  and  yon  mufit  eom©  to  jour  own  deductionfi  about  tboco, 
Ofl  overj  hoQOSt  man  and  wotoan  must  and  does.  .  ,  *  1  have  not 
looked  iuti>  lialf-a-iloaeii  buuku  uf  tbe  Fruuch  modern  ref'inne<l 
Obun^hmeii,  but  timne  1  have  sotiii  are  odi^hus  to  me.  D'Aubtgoi^,  I 
Leliei'e,  h  tho  be^t  man  of  tbe  modem  FreDch  Heformen;  and  % 
vfomtt  guide  tt>  hi^tcirU^I  trittb  (far  nno  who  haa  a  ropntation)  I 
don't  kudw-  If  H^  GoHt^itint  atgutis  lliat,  because  our  Lard  (|Ui>tiNl 
the  Hebrew  Scripture^i.  tberofore  the  Si^riptuna  are  of  direct  DJviuo 
oompositiun,  yua  may  make  yuursiilf  qiutft  easy  ;  sod  the  works  of  a 
ronsoner  wh'>  woald  maintaiti  an  ari-iimGnt  so  m(;tetri:>us  ncod  noti  1 
should  think,  occupy  a  gioat  poriiim  of  your  l^me^  Our  Lord  not 
ctily  ipi'ited  the  Hehrew  writings  (drttwitig  illuHtr^tJona  from  everj- 
thiDg  familiar  Co  the  people  acrmug  wham  Ho  taugLl,  from  lh«ir 
bool^  poetic  imd  historic,  from  the  landnirapo  round  titx>at,  from  the 
flowers,  tltfl  ohildreij,  and  the  beautiful  ^ur^ia  of  God),  hut  H&  oontro- 
dictei  the  Old  Soripturea  Batly;  told  the  people  Ibat  He  brought 
tbem  a  new  commondmeut — and  that  new  eommaDdniBnt  was  not  a 
Oomplument,  bat  a  cootradictiun  of  tbo  old — &  repeal  of  a  bad  m^Oflt 
iaw  in  thoir  stalute-hookS)  which  He  wouid  suffer  to  remain  thtro  aa 
tnorv.  .  -  .  And  if  such  aud  saoh  a  oomiuaiiduicjut  delivoretl  by 
McflOH  woB  wrong,  depend  on  it,  it  was  mtt  dellverfid  by  Giod,  uid 
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Ibe  wbole  4^Tin«tioi]  Lif  uoiTiplQte  iDSpiration  goes  Mt  oticc,  ...  To  my 
miad  ficHptnre  only  mi^&iu  %  writing,  &ad  BibiG  mouia  a  book-  It 
ocn^tauiB  Divine  troths,  and  tbc  tistor/  <if  a  Diriao  OLanoter;  bat 
imperfvclt  but  not  cuut&iiiing  a  lliODruiidtli  jiart  iif  TTim ;  aui)  it 
wotild  be  an  untrath  hofora  God  wtre  T  to  hi*1©  ley  foaliiigB  from 
mj  deftrest  children,  as  it  uould  bo  a  am  if,  having  other  opinioiLH, 
and  beli^Ting  litcrallj  In  the  Hoeoio  writinga,  iu  tho  six  daja' 
GtKmogoiij,  in  Ihe  iserpenb  and  apple  and  coEjaoqiiDEit  dauuatioii  of 
Iha  human  racB^  I  ahonld  hida  tbGm  and  niit  try  tu  FoaliB  those  f 
loved  beet  adopt  opinioDB  of  such  immenaa  impoj-tiutcfi  tu  tham. 
And  00  God  bices  euj  darlings,  and  toach  us  tho  truth.  Evory  ooo 
of  06  in  oTury  fact,  bouli,  cirouiastancb  uf  life  ^eea  a  di^erenl 
meaning  and  inorul,  and  bi>  it  muat  be  about  religion.  But  wo  can 
«U  leva  ea«h  olher,  and  efly,  *'dar  Father/'  '  • 

A  kind  of  loving  good  sposj*  lach&raocerisTJcof  all  Tiiackera^'a 

ligion.     ll  illumiDa-tcs  bis  Ictteis  to  his  utothcr- — and  never 

'lci<:Iy  (lid  anyone  cooLrivc  as  lie  did   to  agree  in  Ai>iru,  and  to 

dicagree  in  opinion  wttli  oue  fio  close  to  bint,     'lowarda  the 

nd  of  his  life  he  wrote  to  her '. 

'A  brick  may  hai«  kuocktid  a  jnst  maE's  bruins  out,  a  bcoiu 
en  ao  a4  to  priktect  a  soonrdrcl  who  happonod  to  bo  Btondiag 
under.  The  britke  and  beams  foil  aouordiug  to  the  Jaw«  t^hioh 
regiilalc  bricks  in  tambKog.  So  with  oar  dieouBCJi — wo  die  booauoo 
iro  aro  boriiH  y/Q  ducay  bocauiiO  vt&  grow.  ]  haro  a  right  to  say^ 
"  O  Fathtr,  give  mtt  sohmiABicru  in  Ijcar  ch»rfid]y  (if  pofcHibls^  aud 
patiectly  niy  i^uObrmgE  ^' ;  but  I  oaa't  request  any  special  ehauge  iu 
ujy  br^hiUf  from  the  ordinary  [irouesHUA,  or  bod  any  special  Divino 
txmtHiio  soperiubeudlDg  ojy  illooBaea  aud  wullaeaseB.  Thoae  puo^lo 
lu  to  me  prestimptoouB  who  are  for  ever  dragging  the  Awful 
vinity  into  a  participatiou  with  their  privatti  cocotirne.  .  .  . 
bonder  on  taj  tabic  in  tho  mxt  room  iij  a  umubcr  of  the  "£arthou 
VeHBoI."  Brothur  Jon<j»  writes  of  Brother  Browu  bow  preciously  ho 
hu  been  detilt  with-  Brinn  hn^  been  blehstd  by  an  illnet^;  he  has 
h&d  the  bUfiging  of  getting  bbtter ;  he  haa  relapsed,  aud  fually  haa 
tliu  blessing  of  b^iiu^  ciillod  oat  of  tho  world  alto^ubhor*  I  don't 
ilffur  with  BroMU  taeiriitiLblly— only  iu  iLe  uvnipliujuut^  aa  it  were, 
which  be  thinkh  it  iH  prj>|i*ir  Ui  ba  for  avor  |myiu;^.  I  aifl  w<Jl : 
AnL&n.  I  am  ill :  Amen.  I  die:  Amen  always.  I  can't  Bay  that 
ring  a  looth  oot  ifl  a  blceaiog — is  a  pQuisbmeut  for  my  »ue.  I 
lay  it^e  baviag  a  tuoth  oot.' 

Aft«T  Ictlcia  ^ikc  Ibcsc,  nothing  further  need  ho  said  of 
Thiick^ray'*  gentlenesa  towards  i^thrr  belfefa  than  bis  own. 
The  Roman  Catholic  faicb  alone  excited  hi«  anf^r.  He  thoagbt 
it«  »ymbols  puetJlc  and  ita  spirit  false,  and  ctjiild  not  bear  the 

dftn  of  aaeeticism— or  indeed  any  idea  which  tended  to  make 
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1h«  world  'a  limid  a»c&tic  place,  in  wbich  many  of  the  finesi 
facultlcfl  of  the  soul  would  not  dare  to  exerciic  tbemselvei.' 

The  attitude  of  a  man  towarrla  death  is  a  fair  lest  of  hia 
Altitude  toivafdft  lite.  For  himaeir,  ai  he  often  rciCeratei, 
Thackeray  had  no  fear  of  dying  ;  and,  as  for  the  death  of  ulhcra^ 
we  will  go  straight  to  hia  own  wurds  and  make  one  more 
quotation  from  hia  CL>rrespondence. 

*  I  thought  when  I  read  the  news,'  Le  writM  to  Hre-  Procter 
in  '53,  '  how  very  lately  I  had  tried  to  gise  courage  to  oiy  offn 
mother,  vho  lacked  ic,  with  an  account  of  Mrg.  Mnutago's  wond^^ 
fill  oudorauco  and  so Jf -abnegation ^  It  wae  eo  itir^  of  her  to  U3 
oonrageona  at  that  time,  and  spare  grief  to  yon  all,  ,  ■  .  Littlo 
obiJdroo  step  ^i?  this  earth  Into  tht)  iiiiiaite,  and  we  tear  onr  hearts 
out  over  their  av^et  cold  hands  and  amiliag  faceSj  that  drop 
indifioront  when  you  cease  holding  tham,  aod  smiLe  aa  the  lid  ia 
cloeiug  oTtt  them.  I  don't  think  ve  deplore  the  old^  who  have  h^ 
uuuugh  cjf  living  and  strlTing  ;  .  .  .  whcrtj's  the  pleasure  of  stnyiag 
when  the  faaat  is  OTeTt  and  the  flowers  withered,  and  the  guests 
gODQf  Isn't  it  better  to  blow  the  light  out  than  to  alt  on  among 
the  broken  meats  and  oollapsed  jellioe  and  vapid  heel-tape  ?  I  ga 
to  what  I  don't  know — hut  to  Qod's  ne:ct  world,  which  1^  His  and  He 
made  it.  Oue  paces  up  and  dawn  tlte  shore  yet  awhile,  and  [ooks 
towards  the  unknown  ocein,  and  thinkg  of  tha  traveller  whose  boat 
sailed  yesterday.  Those  wo  Idtq  can  but  walk  down  to  the  pier 
with  UB — the  voyage  we  must  make  alone/ 

Few  correspondents  have  been  as  abundant  as  Thackeray,  tvw 
have  kept  at  anch  an  equal  level  of  excellence.  Wc  have 
chosen  to  cite  the  letters  from  the  Iutroilijctions»  brcaiise  they 
are  new  to  the  public,  and  there  are  amongst  them  more  of  the 
deeper  sort ;  but  several  of  the  same  oider  ore  to  be  found 
in  Mrs.  Brook^eld's  collection,  along  with  those  brilliant 
dt^scrjptiont  of  society  nhieh  are  more  familiar  to  (be  world. 

[t  it  difficult,  even  now,  to  define  Thackeray'4  place  rn  the 
domain  of  art.  He  baa  been  compared  to  Sterne,  t^r  Hogarth, 
and  (o  Fielding.  To  the  first  he  hears^  no  doubt,  some  re- 
semblance in  form,  and  some  in  wbat  may  be  called  bis 
sentimental  method — but  ibea  Imw  differenL  the  senlimenti  To 
the  second  he  has  a  more  real  likeness — a  likeness  of  spirit — 
but  bow  much  more  of  grace  and  tenderness  besides!  As  for 
the  comparison  to  Fielding,  it  is  perhaps  too  obvious  to  dwell 
on  ;  again  there  are  aflinitieB  in  style,  and  the  generous  kindness 
and  mercy  towards  tbeir  fellow-men  are  alike  in  both  ;  but 
Thackeray's  refinement  and  sense  of  beauty  lire  not  only  those 
of  his  century — tbey  are  his  own.  Trotlope,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Thackeray/  da«ea  him  witb  the  realists.  '  His  manner/  he 
Srija,  '  was  mainly  realistic.     But  for  Trollope  Lhe  term  realiBtio 
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i^\  &  different  Een«e  from  that  in  which  it  if  dow  ufcd^ftnd  only 

implied  a  natural  ai  opposed   to  ad  BrtincioL  ityle — the  manly 

4l<^ftc^iption   of  toriltd   facEs   ai  compared   irith  the  high-flown 

juDiaoi^e  oi  a  Bulnen     '  Society  will  not  tolcrratc  the  natural  lu 

oar  art/  sayi  Thack^rny    in   his  prefnce  ti>  the   '  Veltowpluth 

Papers'  ;  'many  tatliea  hnve  re tnon<t rated  and  subscribcn  left 

me,  be4?aase^  in  the  course  of  the  atory,  I  described  s  young  man 

mi»tiag  and  affected  by  t^onptation/     This  is  certainly  not  the 

reason  why  Indies  would  remonitrale  at  present.     Theit;  bos  b*"en 

an  enormous  change  in  the  ta«t  five  and  forty  years.     We  cannot, 

for  instance,  have  a  grcaLer  or  more  characteristic  contrast  than  a 

novel  ofTolBtoLs  and  one  of  Thackeray^s  :   the  bigcanvai  of  the 

,&r>t  tiled  to  overflowing  with  all  sort*  and  conditions  of  men, 

-b  character  taken   from  iu  own  point  of  view  ;  Thackeray's 

irnoh  oci  the  other  hand  working  in  a  iimitcd  area,  on  certain 

Loten  groups  of  people,  seen  ihroDgh  a  Thackeray  atmosphere'* 

delicious  compound  of  all  the  fine  shades  of  feeling. 

Perhaps  the  resirjctei]  nature  of  hU  nrl  has  aomething  to  do 

'ith  tbe  decrease  of  his  readers  amongst  the  rising  generation  ; 

ley    like   striking    efTects   and    maiiive    subjects — from  other 

inds  than  Tolstoi's,  alasl — ^r  pages  of  elaborate  self-aaalysis 

hicb  would  have  seemed  unintelligible  in   the   forties,     it  is 

latural,  too,  that  each  successive  age  should  demand  it«  own 

leroes    and    heroines.     The    'sweet   woman'   beloved   of   our 

randfaihers   is  not  at  all   to  the   liking  of  the   present  time^ 

and  the  earlier  Victorian  types  have  never  been  less  in  vogue. 

Tbe   pupular   heroine  <rf  to-day   is  the  lady   in  |>anther-skin9, 

wbetber    literally   on    the   stage,  where    she   holds    heavy   and 

impmpei  conversations  with   illegiLimate  relatives  on  a  Scan* 

Jdinavian  Olympu«,  or    Agurstlvcly   in  print,  where   she    lives 

crampnl    by   the    duties  of   a   country   parish   and    visits   her 

cramps  upon  her  family.     As  for  the  fashionable  hero,  be  has  a 

^wide  and  Bahby  tnind,  and   spends  the  best  hours  of  his   day 

in  speculating  about  himself  or  his  religion.      Thackeray  would 

have  bad  none  of  him:   wild  oats  and  the  crude  selfishness  of 

yoath   he  t^iuld   sympathise  with,   but  he  would   have  had  no 

tti«Dce  with  emotional  egoisms  and  oscillations — or  ought  we 

call  them  self-development  ?      [t  would   he  a  great  calamity 

ir  the  world  if  it  always  liked  the  same  thing — if  new  views 

land  new  ideals  did  not  constantly  press  forward  ;  but  the  old  Is 

't>oand  to  get  temporarily  displaced  in  the  process,  and  just  at 

this  moment  it  has  been  rather  ruddy  pushed  aside.    Sentiment 

is  considered  an  old-fashioned  quality,  and  the  delineation  of 

passion  or  romantic  adventure  is  much  more  attractive  to  the 

writers  and  readers  of  the  moment. 
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Prose  writcn  of  Bcntimfot — wc  use  the  woni  in  its  largot 
and  dpcpe^t  lense — nre  few  and  far  between.  Tbe  great  ones 
maybe  coQnted  on  our  fingers;  Rouaseou,  Girldimlth,  S(cme, 
and  Tharkeray — perhaps  wr  shnuld  euUI  Richard  Steele  and 
Charles  Lamb,  though  the  scale  and  digressive  nature  of  their 
trritings  rnther  sepnraCe  ihem  from  the  rest.  Sti  strange  do  the 
names  of  Rousseau  and  Thatberay  look  in  juitap-^&ilion,  and 
so  opposed  are  ibey  in  aim*  in  spirit.  In  the  whole  scope  of 
their  work,  that  we  hcHitate  to  put  them  together.  Vet  Ronaceaa 
— the  Rousaeau  of  the  *  Coofeasions* — regarded  apATt  from  his 
philosophy  and  pnrely  from  the  lUeraTy  side,  is  the  Prophet  of 
the  Senlimenlal  School,  the  first  who  really  looked  at  life  from 
a  sentimental  standpoint,  Aa  such,  if  only  by  way  of  antithesis, 
his  name  must  »tand  with  Tbackeray\  although  so  much  in 
the  one  was  antipathetic  to  the  other.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  Sterne  and  Thackeray,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance 
in  fottn  which  wc  have  alieady  pointed  out.  Who  can 
imagine  Sterne  loving  a  child,  unless  it  were  a  little  girl  acd 
he  thinking  what  she  would  be  like  when  she  grew  to  be  a 
woman  7  His  mind  is  much  more  akin  to  Rousseau's  than 
to  Thackcray'a,  Goldsmith,  Steele,  and  Lamb,  oo  the  other 
hand,  eadi  in  his  own  way,  have  strong  sympathies  with  the 
mind  of  Thackeray.  If  we  read  Sleele^s  recollections  of  hi* 
childtuwd — of  his  father's  death,  when  he  heat  with  his 
battledore  on  the  shut  coffin  and  his  mother  caught  him  in  her 
arms— ^r  Thackeray's  description  of  the  baby's  death  in  '  The 
Hoggatty  Diamond^'  we  are  tnoved  in  the  sntne  way,  *0 
Death,  thou  hast  a  right  to  the  bold,  to  the  amljitioLi«,  to  the 
high,  and  to  the  haughty,  hut  why  this  cruelty  to  the  humble, 
to  the  meek,  to  the  undisceming,  to  the  thoughtless?'  Thackeia)' 
might  well  have  written  that  sentence,  and  the  likeness  between 
the  two  only  serves  to  set  off  their  originality.  It  is  a  likeness 
in  sCylCf  hut  In  something  dt^pcr,  too — the  sotncthiag  that 
endeared  Lamb  to  Thackemy,  and  that  he  himself  expresses 
for  us. 

^  Tliat  preoioue  natural  quality  of  love,*  ke  wrote  to  Mrs.  Broak" 
field,  H^'eukiitg  uf  some  rricnda,  '  which  is  awarded  to  sume  luoky 
luiudi  Hui^h  an  theirs  Cliorlen  Laiubn,  arul  ojie  or  ttfo  mcro  in  oitr 
trade ;  to  many  amongBt  the  porBona,  I  think ;  to  a  frionil  of  yours 
hy  tho  namti  of  Mikkcpoooo,  porhaps,  hut  not  unalloyed  to  this  on«/ 

^  The  precious  natural  quality  of  love  *  it  a  gift  transformed 
by  the  nature  of  him  who  receives  it.  In  the  case  of  Jean 
Jacques  it  became  hardly  a  precious, and  certainly  ao  unnatural, 
quality.  Nothing  so  forcibly  marks  the  contrast  between  the 
two  men  as  the  way  in  which  they  express  this  faculty.     There 
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ii  PA  need  to  de^caml  upon  it  :  J«an  Jacquei  has  ipoken  for 
kliuBelf.  'h  woA  aeccAiar/,*  be  %ayt  in  lUc  '  CoDfeisloDK/ 
'  rbfti  ihe  tireetTiMi  of  an  inlimate  dotnettic  life  should  male? 
up  to  tae  for  the  brilliant  lot  1  was  reikouncing.  WLea  I  w;ii 
ibiuluiel^  nlonn  my  heart  w»i  empty  j  but  [  only  needed  one 
creature  Ut  fill  it ;  .  .  .  for  me  there  never  eiiated  a  tncn-v 
brtwixl  all  and  notbing/  This  la  cbarac:t«?riitic  Riiuaseau  :  a 
laperb  demand  tor  ihe  life  oi  the  heart  if  it  cuuld  be  exactly 
u  be  wished  it — a  mirage  of  false  flenthnent  wbi[:1it  wben  we 
ipproftch  it,  prf>vei  to  be  made  of  nothing  better  thao  the  and 
■and  of  ibe  deserL  There  wot  but  one  person  to  fill  Jean 
Jacquec'  heart,  and  that  vas  Jean  Jacques.  Neither  one  iior 
two  people  would  have  satisfied  Thaclieray;  children,  friends 
And  family — bis  fet low-creatures — he  wanted  them  all.  Real 
love  can  only  satisfy  itself  by  loving,  and  he  needed  to  glre 
ai  macb  as  he  received. 

A  large  aad  devout  view  of  love  diatingui»bea  all  that  be 
wruce  on  the  subject — this  letTer^  for  instance,  which  he  sent  to 
his  mother  when  he  waa  working  at  *  Vanity  Frtir '  j — 

*  What  I  waat  ie  to  make  e.  set  of  people  living  wLthoat  God  in 
the  world  (only  that  is  a  cant  phrase),  graody,  pompons  raon, 
perfaeEly  self-BatifGtd  for  tbo  meat  part,  and  at  eaee  about  their 
flujH^pior  virtne.  Dobhio  and  ]>oor  BHgga  are  tbe  o^iEy  two  paople 
with  real  hamilitj  as  jet ;  Amolia'a  is  to  come  wbou  her  acoundrel 
of  a  hnahaDd  is  well  d£ad  witb  a  hall  in  his  odious  hoffolo,  irhoo  she 
Las  had  enfferingSi  a  child,  and  a  religion.  Bat  she  hne  at  present 
a  qnality  above  most  people.  wLiee — Love — by  which  slie  shall  be 
fiavfld.  ...  I  vmsn't  going  to  write  in  this  wa^  when  1  bogan.  Bat 
thcBO  tbongbta  parsue  mc  pkutifnlly.  Will  thej  ever  come  to  a 
good  end  ^     I  sbuulil  dQubb  Gud  vha  gavo  iheoi  if  I  doubled  iheui.* 

Tbc  same  spirit  is  io  ibe  following  letter  to  bia  wife  : 

Hero  Imve  we  been  two  year^  married  and  not  a  eiDgle 
nebappy  day.  Ob  I  do  Lleaa  God  for  all  tLia  happiutsH  which  He 
bae  given  me-  It  is  eo  great  that  I  almoet  trf:mb1e  fur  the  futnre, 
eseept  that  I  humbly  hi>po  (for  xvhat  man  ie  certain  about  hje  own 
vQakoeas  and  wickudiietia  ?j  onr  hope  ia  strong  enough  to  withstand 
any  pressure  from  without:  and,  as  it  is  a  gift  greiiti:^r  tbou  any 
furtna**,  is  likewise  one  miperioT  to  poverty  or  sickneflu,  or  aTiy  other 
»t>rldly  evil  witt  which  FroTidenco  may  visit  ns.  Let  utj  pray,  as  I 
tmst  there  ifi  Do  hnrm.  that  ooiio  of  these  may  come  ujwo  us ;  as  the 
Leet  and  wisust  Man  in  the  world  prayud  thnt  IId  might  iKtti  be  led 
into  lemptatioe.  ...  1  think  bapjiitieea  ia  as  gDod  an  pmyerfi,  and  I 
feel  in  my  heart  a  kind  of  overflowiitg  thankfigiving  which  is  qoite 
too  great  to  deAoribo  in  writing.  This  kind  of  happiui^as  is  like  a 
fine  picture,  you  see  only  a  little  hit  of  it  when  you  are  cloee  to  the 
Tas ;  go  a  little  distance  and  then  yon  see  how  beantifnl  it  ib' 
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Tbi>  ]»  true  sontimcnt  as  oppr»>ed  to  faUe^no  miragiF,  but  a 
nick  it]Min  ttUicli  ui  build  a  hi>use.  Tbe  bi?art  of  Rociscait  u 
capnble  enough  of  i&chfice,  but  it  U  incapable  of  aufttent/, 
which  IB,  atLer  a]],  one  of  the  euculiaU  ol  aJt  profoaDd  reeling, 

A^D,  let  UB  take  each  mao*B  atiitode  towards  himwif  aoi3 
hi*  work;  caa  an^thiug  be  more  aignificaat  of  their  reBpectiTe 
nalum? 

'  Lot  th^  Laat  Tnxmp  fOVBd  wliaa  ft  will,'  eriea  HrniB^^ii,  '  I  shall 
oome  vith  thubookifia^fcuid.topnseotiiijs^  before  tbe  SoverAigri 
Jodgtt,  1  flfaall  aaj-  alood :  "  Here  ia  what  1  haTe  dona,  what  I  luvo 
thm^tit,  what  I  have  been.  1  haTe  told  the  good  aod  the  ^tU  with  tho 
BUoe  frankuaei-  .  .  .  T  lure  rifeown  mjaalf  ■■  I  vaa— vile  and  con- 
laai|itfhta,  wIim  1  ««■  «> ;  nod^jnnejvrae,  mbtime,  whan  I  was  m. 
I  h*f«j<a««al«dB7iwMrM£a«  Tfacn  baet  eeen  it.    Eternal  Being! 


oUl  vravad  aa  th»  ia»raa»fclt  Ikicag  vf  aij  fc^ow-cteatnrde ;  let 
lk«a  bttr  n  ooalhMDa^  groaa  at  bij  ■DW«fftbhr«fl8,  blush  fi^  mj 
ttMMia^  Ifll  «M^  on*  «r  Aam  «&oav^  bia  he*n  at  tbe  loot  oT 
II7  ttooM  viUi  Ike  aoM  awc^ily  aad  tkn  bt  oc«  single  indt- 
*t^«U  «^,  if  b«  ^H^  <  I  «M  Wttorl^A  Aal  taaa  then.- ^ ' 


What  a  Mblne  <**««■£  he  tnate  tta  to !  Eren  aC  tbe  Lait 
tH>  he  MUt  bavT  mm  aaJJencg^  and  thie  n«t  of  tbe  world  lou^t 
br  ixvapwit  abo«i  hi«L  Hia  >i«a  be  will  confecc,  bcit  onW  on 
*v«du>M«i  tW  rrrr^Utdv  tbnUs  M  hia  fnokneu ;  and,  voepLng 
'be  wM«r  loan  ff— ft^f<  that  hU  eloquence  will 
tbe  Oeitj,  Tbm  is  an  im  m«aBarabIe 
n  bnaifal  aalf>abie^Kai  and  Thack^raj'i 
It  ma  ■■!  wiib  bift  wocka  in  bia  hmod 
,  »  af^nach  bn  CiwatoK  ;  and   theie  U 

MM^  M  bwrttaw   pav«r  s^ttM  ivnvd  i^a  that  with  which, 
witkn  Iww  «««»  «|  ^  4,.!^  ^  caKnd    his    w^    boaae    in 

INiMV  l^m  \mii  bwa  tW  fMn 
W  i|«Mi  ml  bi«M:  ^  ft^  w  4 
«a  te  «i  t  bM«  &^  Ml  ^ 

«r  m4  -  De<u4  Dimd  * 

wm  ^tat  baa  pnTcr  waa 

m^  mi^OA  ba*e 

to  hat 


BMJ 

lava  ud  paaoa 
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Le  fctjon  of  the  ihirtieft  and  the  fortxcv,  re-read  BuJvcr,  and 
remember  tbe  public  eatbuiiaim  for  hii  noreli;  we  must  ca] I 
lo  mind  &1I  the  charade -acting  there  was  io  art  and  in  literature, 
aad  then  we  shall  be  better  able  to  g:augc  the  puwer  of  the  pea 
that  gave  □>  *  Vanity  Fair,* 

■Sinco'  (it  wrote  elBOwhereJ  'the  aothor  of  "Tom  Jooea"  was 
buried,  do  irriler  of  fLction  amoug  lu  hoe  beoo  permitted  to  dtipiul  to 
tuH  ntmott  power  a  Mav,  Wa  muHt  drape  him  and  give  hiia  a 
ffirtaiTi  cocTentional  Bimp4*r.  .  .  .  Too  will  not  h^ar — it  ifl  best  tn 
kciov  it — what  movoB  in  llie  real  world.  .  .  / 

It  ift  this  that  he  told  ui  in  his  ineomparable  way  ;  he  set  the 
peodalnm  going  to  a  new — ^perhaps  we  ahould  »ay  a  reaewed^ — 
(neasure,  and,  however  wide  the  temporary  oiciJIstiona,  It  will 
r«maia  tmo  to  it.  The  cJawicnl  is  out  of  favour  for  the 
cMment,  but  Thackeray  remains  a  clawic,  read  by  tbe  lowers  of 
literature  in  all  ages.  What»  after  all,  is  a  classic?  The 
question  baa  beea  answered  for  us  by  one  of  (be  people  best 
qnati6ed  to  do  so — SaiDte-E^uve — and  hi«  words  on  the  subject 
seen)  to  make  a  6t  ending  to  any  discussion  of  Thackeray : 

*  A  true  olaeeic,  as  I  should  liko  to  hoar  tbe  word  defined,  is  an 
author  who  has  enriched  the  afTiiit  of  Dum,  nhtj  baa  rosily  iucroa»jU 
ita  tfeftcnr«,  who  hoH  mnde  liim  take  a  step  forward,  who  hiu 
diseovered  aoind  Tiaequiroeal  moral  truth,  or  re-diacorared  some 
etorual  paesion  in  that  heart  orery  corner  uf  whioh  soomed  to  be 
kaowiL  and  eiplorud  ;  who  has  embtxlied  hia  uwn  thought,  obaerTa^ 
tien,  or  inrentiozi  iu  mime  form,  uu  mattEir  wli&t,  ho  Uiug  tu  it  ia 
broad  and  gr^ftt,  delicate  and  reaaonable,  hoaUhy  and  beautiful  in 
it«elf ;  who  has  npokea  to  all  in  a  atylo  that  boUngs  to  himsolf  and 
happoiia  also  to  be  that  of  everybody  else,  a  atylo  which  is  new 
without  ^^ neologism"' — new  and  old^ — ^without  an  effort  the  oan- 
tomporary  of  all  times.' 

SaintP-Beuve  would  bare  been  aatlsfted  with  Thackeray  as  an 

iLlustration   of  his   meaning.     '  Broad  and  great,  delicate  and 

reuiunable,  bealtbj  aad   beautiful ' — these  seem   epithets  made 

for  the  man,  u  Mrs.  Rttcbie  has  painted  bim.     Ha  explored  tbe 

hucuan   beart   1o   good   purpose,    anti    believed   in   it   while   be 

eiplored  it.     The  Initb  ibat  be  has  preached  is  unequivocal ; 

anJ  with  the  help  of  his  band  we  hare  mode  a  step  forwanl,  a 

lEcp  towards  tiue  feeling  and  the  knowledge  of  reaillies  divestpt) 

of  conventinnal  trappJDgs,     *  If  Truth  were  again  a  fyoddoHa,' 

taiil   Charlotte   Bronte,  *  I  would    make   Thackeray   her   High 
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Art.  Vlll.— I.  History  of  ihe  English  Fbor  Louk  VoK  III: 
From  1834  lo  the  PrcBent  Time.  Bj  T,  Maokay.  London ; 
King  and  Soil,  1839. 

Sh  Rtport  of  tJiff  Rofjal  Commitiion  on  the  A^ed  Poor^  1895, 
(C,  UU.) 

3.  Htporl  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Diatr^jts  from  tFant  of 
EfT^plotjmfint,  1896,     (Stil  ;   1»%.) 

4.  HejioTl  of  the  Thjiartmrnfai  Committee  on  Poor  Law  ScFtodt^ 
Ud^.     (C.  8O270 

5.  BejHtrt  of  the  CommitUe  oh  Old  Agt  Pcnsiotu^  1898- 
(C.  8911.  J 

6.  TVvnJfy-CTjrAM  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Boards 
1898-y.     (C.  9444.) 

t.   litport  from  the  SeUct  Coinmittee  on  the  Cottage  Hojoes  ffiU, 

18y^l.     (271:   189:*.) 
8>   Rejiorl  Jroifi  the  5fifffi  Committee  on  A^ed  Detervtnff  Poor^ 

183*:^    (29i;:  1893.) 

IN  accorIadcg  with  time-honoured  cuitoiD  ne  have  ploiCed 
At  the  head  of  thii  arLic!o  soonc  oi  the  moTG  iinportant 
works  of  reference  which  have  reccntlj  been  published  on 
pMiiperisin  and  cognate  subjecti.  With  one  exception  these  are 
unicjal  publicatioot,  b;«t  that  <^ae  exceptifm  needs  more  than 
the  pauiiig  tribute  which  a  citation  here  and  th«re  in  the 
following  pAgca  would  gtvc  to  ita  merits.  Mr>  Mackay  has 
priKluced  a  Tein>rknb!e  book,  written  in  a  popular  style,  which 
will  a|ipe«[  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  cither  official 
publicaiiun*  or  pun^lv  sclrntific  wurks  cnn  hope  for.  VVe  hare 
ii{>  he«itAtion  in  sayinfc  that  it  is  one  which  Dob{>dy  interett^ 
in  the  Poor  I^w  ran  B(fi>Td  to  pass  by  ;  aod  that  it  will  amply 
repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  faiailiar,  not 
only  wilU  Dlur^boirk  llirraiure,  but  with  the  purely  scJeniLfic 
treaties  written  by  Kn^lish  and  German  aocbon  on  the  Eugliih 
FiKir  Law.  It  11^  «a  the  til1e-pa^  tells  us*  a  aapplc:ineatary 
Titlume  t(>  the  great  work  on  the  history  ot  the  luiglisb  Poor 
ijiw  by  Sir  Grorg«  NicboUs,  and  cootinuea  that  hiMory  from 
1834  lo  ilie  fwrsmt  dar.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  will 
dis4jcrrr  with  Mr,  Ma4:kay'ft  evacluaionftt  bui  the  keenest  ciilic 
will  admit  that  iberv  arv  not  ntwiy  weak  places  in  the  dcleoce 
which  ho  makes  <ki  the  gntt  rrfbrm  of  18U.  It  i»  ibft  work 
of  ftn  autboi-  wbii  has  himself  Litnt  and  laboured  among  the 
pAor,  and  to  whom  Ih^ir  tadependecKW  it  as  pricdesa  aa 
hU  own. 

We  with  w«  f>ttt1d  piy  ft  a^milv  ecmpUfBent  to  iW  laM  of 
lb*  BlM--UHdu  «hkb  m  bfet«  pUcnl   apaa  our  iiM.     The 
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kfnitt^v  which  it  respontiblp  for  il  wa<  HearribM  by  Mr. 
Jobn  Morler,  a  liltLc  nnkindty,  r^s  the  treakcit  vvbich  had  been 
appoiciled  since  the  daya  (if  Simon  ile  Muntfott.  U  will,  wr 
thtak,  be  a  tafficicat  critidam  of  its  prorped iii|-«  if  we  >aj  that, 
after  sd  eDtjDiry  of  a  few  weeka.  It  baa  undeTtakea  to  reverse 
1h«  rerdict  of  all  previous  ofBcial  enquiries,  on  tbie  strength  of 
a  lew  small  schemea  devi»^  b>  the  Charic/  Com  id  Us  loners  and 
of  ih«  alleged  success  of  the  DBpiih  ftjstem- — a  sueec^s  whicb, 
ne  may  observe,  bos  been  warmlj  disputed  both  in  and  ont  of 
that  countrjr.  Even  if  this  success  were  an  eBtablisbed  fact,  a 
ijstcro  apj>IJcable  to  n  smftll  State,  with  on\y  one  considerable 
town  and  a  stationary  population  of  proipenms  peasant  prn- 
privlon,  would  not  necessarily  t>e  good  for  this  country,  with  iu 
^rrat  cities  and  its  vast  xnigrainry  population  of  iLTtjsnn»,  If 
we  add  tbat  the  Committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a  sebeine 
for  better  provision  for  the  aged  poor,  and  ibat  they  repuried 
in  faronr  of  an  old  age  pension  scheme  without  attempting  u> 
ascerlaiQ  the  number  of  benefciari^s  and  the  consequent  cost, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  Report  is  one  that  will  not  add  to  the 
fpittation,  bttherio  &  bigh  one,  which  Select  ComuiitEces  of  the 
[iiuse  of  Commons  have  enjojcd,  for  the  thoroughness  of 
leir  investigations,  among  English  and  foreign  statesmen  and 
itudents. 

The  subject  with  which  the  recent  l^elect  Committee  bos 
dealt  is,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the  far  larger  subject  4jf 
*oor  Law  reform,  with  wbicb,  it  bai  been  rumoured,  the 
iovemiaent  intend  to  deal  coaiprelienaivel)'  in  the  coming 
sessioQ.  We  do  not  know  if  the  Irui^e  which  the  Transvaal 
war  has  brought  into  politics  is  likelj  to  be  of  long  duration, 
it  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  n^bove  a]l  it  would  indeed  be 
rell  if  the  discussion  of  tbe  new  proposnia  could  be  conducted 
ritfa  that  absence  of  parly  feel  log  wh  icL  i-baracieriaed  the  debate 
the  great  reform  of  l!i34.  We  do  not  fair  party  ipirit 
much  where  the  problems  connected  with  tbe  infi^nt,  the 
ick,  or  the  imbecile  poor  are  concerned.  Their  fate  will  not 
otisbly  be  m^e  tbe  subject  of  such  appeals  to  the  working 
taji  as  are  likely  to  win  votes  at  tbe  next  General  Election. 
No;  it  is  In  conneKion  with  tbe  aolntion  of  tbe  questions  of 
tbe  tinemployed  nnd  of  the  aged  poor  that  party  strife  is  to  h^ 
^Mcared ;  it  is  with  regard  to  these  that  the  most  dangerous 
^^prwKrsals  are  likely  to  he  made  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the 
General  Election;  and  it  is  therefore  to  these  difficult  questions 
thftl  we  shall  devote  most  of  our  space.  Neither  party  is 
entitlfNt  to  an^  special  credit  for  their  treatment  of  these 
branches  of  Poor  Law  Reform,  bat  ptrrLaps  the  wildest   pn>- 
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Kosals  with  regarJ  to  the  unemployed  hare  been  made  by  tho^ 
Innnf   Rule  pnity,  while  tbe  mnai  dangeroua  acheDie«  for  oldj 
age  penaions  have  been  advocated  by  Unioniiti. 

The  ver^  r^rin  'old  age  pension*,'  as  Mr.  Leckv  haa  pointed 
out,*  tendi  to  accredit  &  fund&tneaUl  and  mo»t  dangerous  mu- 
conception.  M 

'The  pei^BiAQBj  largely  of  the  natore  of  deferred  pay,  given  by  thfi' 
State  utd  private  employers  for  epeoifio  services  duly  roudered  to 
tlioee  who  faevo  beon  in  their  employment  er  under  their  eontfoJ, 
liare  no  raal  analogy  to  the  piv^n»ed  State  eadun^meat  of  sU  old 
pereons,  or  at  least  t>f  all  respectable  eld  persona,  who  at  the  olora 
of  a  life  of  indeiHaiident  induatrj  find  themselTefi  inenffieiently  pro- 
vided with  the  mmns  of  livelihood*  Suoh  an  ondowtDont,  drawa 
from  the  tftsatien  of  the  coontry,  woald  be  esaeniiallj  of  the  nme 
nature  ae  Poor  Law  relief-  -  .  .  There  is  mt  real  groand  fur  the 
asaertieti  that  because  an  indnatriotiB  man  ban  failed  to  earn  a  anffi- 
cienoy,  he  has  a  moral  right  to  be  rewarded  for  hia  induabry  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  upon  his  neighbours,  to  whom  he  has 
rendered  no  aervice,  or  none  whioh  has  net  been  paid  for  in  wagea-' 
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But  accepting  the  term  for  a  moment^  and  aEftumin^,  ai  vte 
may,  that  every  one  desire*  to  find  a  remedy  for  old  age  J 
pauperism,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  do  ivhat  the  Select  ■ 
Committee  has  failed  to  do,  namely,  to  try  to  Ascertain  the  ™ 
extent  and  causes  of  old  age  pauperism,  so  that  we  may  judge 
whether  a  aimple  or  complex  remedy  ia  required  ? 

Mr.  Charles  Bo<)tt  has  calculated  fnim  Sir.  Burt'a  return  tliat 
30  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  who 
Teach  the  age  of  65  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief ;  aad, 
subEraeting  one-third  to  represent  the  well-to-do,  he  arrives  at  the 
concluftion  that  one  person  In  every  two  and  a  half  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  re&ch  the  age  of  65  is  a  pauper.  These 
fibres  are  based  on  a  count  made  on  a  ainglc  day,  which 
ii  a  doubtful  method,  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy,  in 
Poor  X#aw  matters,  and  are  on  that  ground  disputed  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Loch,  who  points  out  thaL  the  number  of  paupera  would, 
on  a  year's  countj  be  diminished  by  one -third.  We  have 
further  to  recollect  that  in  these  figures  there  arc  iocluded 
persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief,  which  means  food  and 
stimulanti  as  well  as  drugs,  and  that  medical  relief  is  received 
AS  implying  no  fitigma  of  pauperism.  Since  18S5  the  receipt 
of  medical  relief  no  longer  diaqualifies  persons  receiving  it 
for  certain  Local  Government  f^lficps ;  and  medical  relief  ia 
given  in  aome  parishes  to  a  aumber  exceeding  the  whole  of 
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ihe  idiloor  ftQil  outdoor  pauj>eri,  A  Jorge  proportion  of  the 
reoipi«nifl  of  medical  relief  would  be  aged  perioot,  U  should 
be  faribcr  borne  in  mind  th&t,  u  Mr.  fvnoMji  hai  poiDted  out 
in  hit  ertdence  before  the  Select  CommiEtce  on  the  Aged 
Deserving  Ptwr,  there  hns  been  an  cnormou*  decrease  in 
panperum  since  1^49-  In  that  year  the  paappri«m  of  the 
counLTj  Bmoanted  to  *>2  ■  7  per  1,000;  it  has  been  reduced 
Id  26'2  per  1,000  in  ibe  pitient  veur,  if  lunatics  and  vagranti 
are  ia eluded,  or,  if  we  take  it  with^iut  the  lunatics  and  vagrants, 
Ei>  22'8  per  1,000.  This  decreue  ia  Eargelj  tn  i}u1i]iior 
pftupemm^  but  there  hat  been  a  decrea&e  in  indoor  pauperism 
alto.  'FhiB  Is,  according  to  Air.  Knollys.  mainly  the  result  of 
ihe  admin  istrnt inn  of  th^  reformed  Poor  Law  of  1834  ;  but,  no 
doubt,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  growth  of  thrift, 
EemperBfieef  and  ed  neat  ion  bare  largely  contnbate<I  to  this 
improving  condition  of  affairs.  Mr.  Loch  has  shown  that  the 
not  able-bodied  p*Hir  above  the  age  of  GO  nuiobered,  in  1ST  I, 
SI  per  cenL»  but  in  L(i91  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
above  that  age.  Evidence  gi^en  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Aged  Poor  showed  that  in  the  Manchester  Union  the 
aged  paupers  bad  diminished  from  2,130  in  1872  to  941  in 
1&92  ;  and  it  further  appeared  that  the  number  of  deserving 
CAse^  in  Manchester  wss  exceedingly  small — between  UO  and 
100.  Whea  these  figures  are  borne  in  mind,  und  when  it  is 
further  recollected  that,  according  to  Mr.  Knollys,  deserving 
cases  are  gervtally  relieved  by  the  Ouardiarts,  if  |HiS6ible, 
outside  the  workhouse,  it  will  be  accn  that  the  problem  is  very 
cljJfcrent  from  what  It  has  been  represeuLed  to  be.  In  fact  the 
aged  and  deserving  poor  are  relatively  few  and  are  decreasing 
in  number.  Of  tbclr  numl^r,  some  Jt  is  not  possible  to 
Telteve  outside  the  workhouse,  owing  to  sickness  and  indrmily  ; 
others  are  Linwilling  to  leave  the  workhouse,  as  evidence  given 
tiefore  (he  Committee  on  Cottage  Homes  showed  ;  but  by  far 
^ibc  greater  number  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  are  already 
dving,  outside  the  workhouse,  old  age  pensions  in  the  shape 
outdoor  relief. 

The  question  next  arises,  woulJ  a  State  pension  cure  the  evil 
old  age  pauperUra  an  a  whole?     Would  it  remedy  the  causes 
Licb    were   sbown    in    the   evidence    before   the    Aged    Poor 
immiuioD    to    be    morale   economic,   and    local,    but   chiefly 
iral.      Witness    after    witucns,   and    atuongst  them  the    most 
Lperienced  administrators  t>t  the  Poor  Law,  testified  that  want 
V  thrift  and  want  of  backbone  were  the  principal  causes  which 
broagbl    the   poor    to   the   workhouse   in   their   old    age.      Mr. 
^■J^ollys,  Mr.  Davy,  and  Mr.  Hedley  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
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Goverament  Boaitl,  Mr.  Vallance  on  bebalf  of  WhJtcchapel, 
Mr.  Allen  on  behalf  <\i  St.  Pancrai,  and  Mf,  McDoogall  ijo 
behalf  of  MancheitcTj  gave  tbe  lame  report.  Mj»»  Octa»ia 
Hill,  who  tnic]  the  Commission  \h.MX  Rbe  had  he^n  at  work 
nmofijE^I  the  poor  ia  London  sinue  she  woa  cJeven  years  old, 
emphatiL-ally  iTate<l  thnt  she  did  noL  believe  ihat  ihuae  who 
a.re  really  ihrifty  ever  couto  upon  (he  ralei.  Debt  and  wanl 
of  dmrncter  are  ibe  reuses,  in  ber  judg^meau  Hr&t  of  gencml 
pauperism  and  then  of  old  n^e  paupensm.  1(  may  be  adtlfnl 
that  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  hardly  ever  :o  be  found  ia 
a  workhoute,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  teetotallers,  lu  boili 
of  these  cljL»aei  a  strong  character  can  generally  be  assumed. 

With  economic  causes  the  rase  is  different.  These  are,  fir»t 
and  foremost,  inaufficieot  wages,  anJ  aecondly^  the  streu  of 
indusirial  competiunn,  which  ihtows  men  out  of  work  at  an 
earlier  a^c  than  formerly.  About  7^  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
working  men  of  the  country  are  earning  civer  20i.  s  week  ;  and 
of  these  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  can  make  proviAioa 
If  they  will.  But  with  the  rest,  iarludJnj^  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  and  casual  labourers,  it  ia  different.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Little  showed,  in  hla  mastctJy  report  to  the  Labour 
Commission,  that  the  difficulty  of  fiaviag  had  been  mui-h 
exaggerated  in  the  cue  of  the  agricultural  labourer;  and 
persoofl  ae({uainled  with  rountry  life  are  well  aware  on  wbai  % 
scanty  wage  a  man  will  provide  for  his  old  age.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  n  LunLTJhutioit  of  it^tf.  a  week  from  16  to 
t>5  will  pnjvide  a  pension  of  5«.  a  week  at  the  latter  age.  The 
casual  labourer  presents  special  ditliculties  and  trenches  on  the 
problem  of  Ihe  unemployed,  which  will  i>e  dealt  with  later.A 
A  still  grealer  difFculty  has  to  be  faced  economically  In  C[)n- ^ 
sidering  women  workers,  who  stand  in  a  proportion  of  140  to 
every  lUO  males  of  the  aged  poor.  Not  only  arc  their  wages 
eiuesaivelv  low  atid  ihe  periExl  during  which  they  earn  money 
short,  but  women  never  loiik  upon  the  working  period  of  ihcir 
]ives$  ill  the  same  way  as  men.  With  them  work  is  generally 
done  in  order  to  obtain  pi~pck  el -money  or  to  contribute  to  tho 
expenses  of  ihcjr  home  during  the  period  before  marriage.  At 
the  outside  they  contribute  to  some  club  assurance  against 
sicknesA  or  dcaLhi  but  hardly  ever  do  they  attempt  to  make  any 
provision  for  old  age.  In  the  words  of  a  witness  before  the 
Old  Age  Commission  (lbl^6)/  It  is  impossible  fortbetn  to  do  it.' 

Further,  it  muse  be  remarked  that  recent  economic  legisla^ 
tion  bos  not  always  proved  an  unmixed  good  to  the  class  which 
it  was  intended  to  beneGt  Even  before  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  (1897],  the  induatrial  strain   was  pressing  (nor« 
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uid  more  beat'iLy  on  the  worker ;  %nd  evidence  was  ^ven  before 
tlie  l-B-bour  CommiuioD  of  the  di^icuk^  tn  getting  wirk 
e:tperieQced  b^  men  who  were  gray-bnired  or  appeared  tn  be 
4g:ed.  Thia  cKlTlcullj  bas  been  infrreaaed  in  tbp  kaat  lew  years 
bv  ibe  CampenialioQ  Act,  wbioh  is  often  altered  li  prevent  the 
eogagcfljent  aod  tt>  cause  ihc  early  diamiujil  <>f  olJer  norkmea, 

Oc'er  and  above  thii,  ihpre  are  the  dlfeaie*  of  occupKiJoni, 
■hich  oflen  deprivE  a  man  of  hU  powers  loog  before  the  period 
wben  the  earlipst  |>enaiiui  yel  pn)p(>spil  would  be  likely  tn  come 
to  bU  afiaistancG.  For  instance,  the  decline  ol  tin  and  copper 
Biining  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  has  led  to  tlie  deve^ipmcnt  of 
another  Jndn«Ery,  the  manulaeture  of  nraenic.  The  arsenical 
puUooin^  due  to  ibis  industricU  change  hat  caused  a  great 
increaAe  of  pauperiim.  According  to  a  report  presented  to  the 
Taristock  Board  of  Guardians  by  their  uie<]ical  ofEcers,  the 
avervge  a^  at  wbicb  ibe  workers  id  ibe  parish  nf  CaUtock 
became  disabled  was  forty  years,  while  there  were  some  who 
bad  become  wrecks  hi  the  early  a^  of  thirly-iwo.  These,  no 
doubt,  are  cxiiemc  eases,  and  no  doubt  much  can  ho  done  by 
IntrtMlucin^  pioper  proli^ccion  fi>r  the  worken  at  such  dan^rous 
tra<des;  but  ibe  problem  ii  not  one  which  any  pension  scheme 
Ji  tlkely  to  aolve.  Further,  there  la  the  qutstioa  of  over- 
crowding, on  which  Lord  Ab«>Tdare,  the  chairman  of  tfae  Aged 
Poor  Commission,  was  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  as  a  most 
frokfuL  cause  of  pauperism  a*  well  a«  of  vire  and  crime. 

Lastly*  there  are  local  Causes  which  present  special  liJlHcultiei. 
Comfortahle  Infirinaries  attract  a  clasa  of  perairns  nlin  woubl 
otherwi^  never  have  thought  of  coming  on  the  rates,  and  who, 
iadetd,  have  no  right  to  do  so.  Mr.  Luckwoud,  in  his  report 
lo  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year  IS?^,  observes  :- — 

*  With  regard  to  tlie  nnrniiLlly  tnerto^iiig  Tinmburs  in  tbt  mSrm^rLt-H, 
Iha  drees  and  general  appuaranca  in  mitiiy  itistanuoG  of  tbQ  relativuu  and 
fnmde  of  the  pationte  ^  -  .  saggcst  tbu  iaforcuce  that  uot  a  tew  omcmg 
tbo  Iftlter  are  reoruitcd  &oui  a  close  far  removed  from  deetilutiotit 
tW  BttttOB  which  was  unduretood  to  be  the  condition  enlilUng  to  relief 
from  tbe  lat^  m  tbia  or  any  other  form  when  aejiarate  Poor  Law 
iufirna&Tioa  wore  first  eatablishod.' 

This  holds  good  of  comfortable  wc}rkhouise9,  for  the  flame 
inapector  reports  a  little  lovrer  down  that — 

'not  loag«inco,B  London  Board  of  Guardians,  in  order  to  reliava  tbo 
oTDToPowding  in  their  workkouflo,  direolod  a  eall-over,  with  a  viuw 
b>  giTing  out-relitif  to  Bomti  of  the  fujuale  imnatos,  hut  vrith  one 
connaut  Uioy  bfeougbt  the  Gnordians  bo  allow  tbem  to  remain  in  the 
boose.' 
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Beaidos  comfortFible  vorkhouae  inRrmariei,  tlie  circumvt&ricei 
of  a  Iowa  like  Brlgbton  lend  tlienisdrtrs  to  an  locreose  Ixith  of 
general  and  a^ed  pauperism^  because  the  rich  visitors  attraet 
the  idle  nnd  luafing  puor  from  London  and  ebcwbcrc,  Tbe 
coTuequenc?  it  that  ilieie  people  aie  coDtinaally  going  in  And  _ 
out  of  the  workhouse,  their  children  grow  up  lo  learn  stmilar  I 
habiti,  and  paupenim  h  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation*  In  February  1^1)3  there  were  no  less  Ihan  three 
generatloni  of  one  familj  in  the  Brighton  workhouse  nt  the 
same  time. 

Unsound  friendly  AocJetiea,  which  are  mure  prcTalent  in 
rural  than  in  urban  districts,  have  often  caused  an  increase  r>f 
pauperism.  A  glance  at  the  repurt  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  }'ear  1899  will  show  the  pauperising  effect  of 
careleBS  ad tninist ration,  in  the  South-west  of  Evn^land,  for 
inst&nee,  even  without  a  ftluily  of  the  reports  which  careful 
administrators,  like  Mr.  Vallance  of  the  Whitcchapel  Union. 
Issue  with  regard  to  their  diitrlcis. 

If  the  causes  of  old  age  pauperism  are  so  complex,  it  seemi 
obvious  that  no  pension  schcfme  is  likely  to  cure  the  evil  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  It  appears  almost  a  waste  of  time  to 
deal  witb  the  vsiious  jwnsion  acbeiuea  which  have  one  by  one 
been  abandoned  by  their  Parliamentary  advneates.  To  the 
popular  mind  there  is  only  one,  that  of  Mr,  Booth,  wbtch  in  it» 
latest  form  promises  a  pension  of  seven  shillings  a  week  to  all 
persona  who  reach  the  age  of  70,  whether  deserving  or  not, 
without  any  coniribuiion  on  their  part;  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  is  Ibe  uUiinnte  goal  of  all  less  ombitLous 
systems.  The  age-limit  Is,  as  we  have  said^  too  high,  and 
the  amount  even  now  too  low  for  the  complete  independent 
ejListence  of  a  man  and  bis  familyf  if  he  has  one.  But  the 
other  difBculties  are  even  greater.  First,  from  an  administm- 
live  point  of  view,  a  system  of  registration  is  necessary  to  avoid 
fraud,  and  to  identify  claimants.  This  would  be  extremely 
nnpopular  witb  working  men;  it  would  be  extremely  difHcult 
to  carry  out,  esperially  if  it  involved  any  reference  to  (he  past 
career  of  the  individual,  as  any  one  connected  with  Poor  Low 
aihninisUation  is  well  aware  ;  it  mould  require  a  very  large  siafT 
of  officials  ;  and  there  would  probably  be  a  great  many  appeals 
from  tbcir  decisions.  The  tendency  would  undoubtedly  hi?  to 
induce  worhing  men  to  remain  :n  one  district  in  order  to  have 
less  difficulty  in  proving  tbeir  claims  ;  and,  if  so,  we  should  ■ 
have  all  the  evils  of  the  old  law  of  settlement  repeated  at  a  time  | 
vrhen  the  mobility  of  labour  is  more  iraportant  than  ever  in  our 
industrial   history.     We  should   consianily   be  confronted  wiEh 
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difficnJtiei  as  to  the  miauce  of  i\iG  peaiiori  money  by  it«  re- 
cipiealx,  wbo  would  fall  back  on  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  the  enquiry 
vhicb  the  New  Zealand  Jaw  reqoirei  to  be  mftde  annualLy  aa 
to  lU  peniloncn  aud  their  coiiditi[>n  mi^bt  have  to  he  re^jcated. 
There  would  alto  be  difficuliiei  a*  to  the  right  to  earn  wa^es 
IQ  additioD  to  the  |>cn»on>  Uq  the  one  iiand  it  woald  aeem 
Tinumical  to  forbid  a  man  to  ^arn  money  if  he  could-^and, 
ai  U  well  known^  a^^'i^^Liltoral  Jabi>urcn  can  earn  fairly  good 
wa^ea  Dp  to  a  good  old  age;  on  ihr  other  hand  there  ii  no 
xfnobt  that,  if  pen&toneri  were  allowed  to  work  for  hire,  w^^et 
would  Ije  affet:Led, 

From  a  tinancial  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Potir  Law  eipeiisea  would  diiiunish  ;  and  the  finaucjat 
burden  of  tuch  a  pension  acheme  would  he  prabably  Aome 
1^.000,000/.  annually.  Where  such  a  sum  is  to  co[ne  frooi 
Mr.  Booth  doei  not  specily.  But  the  financial  dilTicultiet  do  not 
™d  tbcrc.  The  withdrawal  of  anch  a  large  »um  from  produc- 
itTe  entE^rprite  would  be  attendeil  by  fterioaidHngert,  nor  can  we 
fimtempUte  withojt  §^rave  misgiving  the  State  embarking  on 
inch  n  l»r^e  bajjking  enterpriset  seeing  that  itt  prpifrit  uiider- 
lakiD^  in  conneiiun  with  the  Post  Office  and  other  savio^i- 
bsoks  involve  it  la  diOicultiea  owinj^  to  the  Tall  in  the  rale  of 
intcretU  Any  such  icheme  would  be  a  great  blow  to  thrift: 
in  fact  the  eziateace  of  such  acbemes  ha»  U»ng  prevented  the 
friendly  societiei  frojn  making  way  nith  the  proviftion  fur  old 
ag<e.  Lastly,  when  all  hai  been  said  and  done  for  England  and 
Wales,  we  should  have  to  face  the  cost  of  a  limiiar  icheme  for 
Gotland  and  Ireland. 

We  have  dealt  with  thli  tcheme  at  some  lengtfa  becanae  it  is 
the  »cbemG  whicU  alone  has  any  real  aiipport  in  the  country  and 
which  Will  alwaya  he  brought  up.  Conlrihutory  schemes  have 
one  bj  one  been  given  up,  whether  they  are  cnmpuUory,  like  that 
of  Germany,  or  voluntary,  like  thoie  which  were  before  the 
House  of  Commons  last  aeasion.  We  are  left  face  to  face  with  the 
oil)  altemalivea  of  aelf-hclp,  charity,  and  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  it  is 
by  a  combination  of  these  three  that  we  ftball  be  able  eventually 
to  solve  moat  of  the  difticuUiea  connected  with  thi*  and  the 
olher  branohea  of  the  queaiion. 

The  savin^a  of  the  working  cJasaes  at  the  present  time 
amount,  according  In  Mr.  Brabrooki  to  no  less  a  aum  than 
i!;8,000,0<)U/,  alorling,'  Of  thifi  no  losi  than  25,500,000/,  U 
claimed  by  friendly  aocieties,  which  HtLIl  Lave  a  great  future 
before  them.      When  it  ia  considered  that  within  a  period  often 
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year*  (188R-S6)  ihe  fund«  of  lea  of  the  principal  societies  b^re 
inrrpMec]  frnm   ILOOCOOO/.  to  IfiJOO.OOOL  ami  thpir  membiT- 


■hip  from    1,G00,000   lo    2,200,000,    it    will    be 


that 


leen 

bavp  &  v»at  movrment  siill  increasing  at  a  grent  raiF.  Thesp 
BOcielie*  are  making  great  progreia  wiih  their  female  and 
their  jutfiiil^  liidges,  and  any  ejiperiencc^  nflicer  ivill  tell  jou 
that  the  pnimiae  uf  Slate  old  age  pensinnt  hafl  been  the  chi«f 
otulacle  hilhrrlo  to  the  ajnpticin  of  ihrir  own  pension  icbcme. 
In  rhe  Manchester  Unity  the  coniribution  it  only  2Jr/,  a  wet-k, 
from  IC  to  6fi,  in  order  to  obtain  a  bs,  pension  at  the  latter 
Age  \  and  ihia  Bum  is  within  the  reach  of  a  very  large  proportton 
of  worLifig  men  and  woineo,  But  there  are  manr  reforms 
whiih  surh  iocieties  will  have  to  oiAke.  A  flxeil  age  for  the 
commfnoement  of  an  old  age  pensinn  js  unpopular  anilf  04  tre 
have  seen,  undesirable,  A  society  should  be  able,  actiEg  oa 
iTtedieal  and  actuarial  adpice,  to  make  eBrlifr  payments  when 
a  man  is  not  likely  to  live  long:  or  the  money  might  be 
made  returnable  to  him.  Eventually  it  will  pmbahly  be  found 
bi^st  to  craic  lick  pay  when  supcrannuAtion  begins-  In 
addition  to  fripnrily  societies,  provjaron  is  also  made  for  super- 
annuation hy  some  of  the  older  trade  unions  ;  and  it  should  be 
oluifrvet)  thai  some  of  tlie  warmest  advocJites  of  old  age  p^n* 
sions  belong  to  those  unions  which  find  the  auperannuation 
benefit  a  heavy  burden  on  their  fLinds.  Mr.  Drummund, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Aged  Poor  CommiEsion,  staled 
that  by  far  (be  largest  part  <if  the  skilled  labour  of  the 
country  can  by  trade  unions  or  by  aome  other  meant  make  its 
own  provision  for  old  age,  So  far  as  such  provision  is  made 
by  trade  unions,  (he  whole  fund  is  liable  to  abiorption  during 
A  strike ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  arc  making  ft  very 
substantial  contribuiion  lo  the  solution  of  the  problem,  for  the 
registered  societiei  pay  no  less  than  1^2,000/-  a  year  to  this 
object, 

Tbe  State  bai  routributed  to  iLe  solution  of  the  question  by 
eBlablisbing  Government  annuities  and  Government  savings' 
banks.  But,  oddly  enough,  the  Post  Office  Old  Age  Pension! 
are  not  popular  witk  the  working  man.  They  arc  said  not 
to  provide  so  good  terms  as  ihe  friendly  societies,  which  Ii 
reasonable  enough,  for  the  Government  givei  far  belter  security 
than  any  private  society  could  do.  Rut  no  form  of  Government 
institution  will  ever  be  so  popular  with  the  working  rlas»es  as 
tbe  societies  which  they  haie  formed  themselvn.  These  are 
aimple,  economical,  and  fleaible,  and,  besides  their  social 
advantages,  they  have  given  our  working  classea,  even  tn 
country  districts,  lessons  in  business  and  self-government  which 
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mre  bfPD  and  will  coniinue  in  be  uf  the  grealett  value.  ShIk 
tidies  to  iheje  BodcUcs,  in  anj  lorm  wliatovcr,  will  never  be 
popular  with  ihejr  meaibers,  invutving  as  ihcj  mual  dr>  a  great 
Ln<:rea»e  of  State  inapeclion  and  State  control.  The  pecuniary 
adranlagea  which  State subftidicfe  wuulil  confer  on  iheae  locieliea 
vould  alio  be  a  greait  injustice  lo  ihote  maaj  »tber  forme  of 
ihrift  vtliKb  have  been  the  meana  of  accumulating  such  large 
tomt  for  the  vrorking  cta»et. 

Let  ua  now  turfi  to  the  English  Poor  Law,  recollecting  that 
none  of  the  irht-Tiies  biiherio  pritpiumlpc)  are  eipertetl,  ewen  by 
their  promciterv,  to  remove  old  a^c  poverty  wuliin  ilie  nejtt 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  ihni  we  shall  therefi>re,  <jn  the  m<»il 
faTourable  estimate,  have  the  poor  with  us  for  a  lon^  time  to 
cotQ^.  The  Rnglish  Poor  Law,  accordJDg  to  Dr,  Aschrott,'  it 
upon  three  principle! : — - 

(I)  The  right  In  reoeive  reUiif  moat  be  aeffnrei*.  Tbe  pnhUfl 
&li*t  kaciw  tbut  QTDry  oito.  ntiattvcr  thecuuee  uf  dcBtttution.  la  eeoiire 
Againat  fttjLTvation.  (2)  Pour-Law  rt?lit^f  inaet  be  rentriutvd  to  the 
miniznuTn  Teq1li^  d  for  the  ADppf>rt  i»f  life.  Tt  is  ntciBsary  to  M<]luda 
ibe  pof&ibility  that  the  condition  of  tho  pauper  sbatl  be  id  anj 
rM|XNt  better  than  tLat  of  the  iudepf^ndout  poor,  (3j  It  is  <jfi~eutiHl 
lo  UBDciate  with  the  receipt  of  relief  such  drawbttckti  u^  will  itjduco 
^e  poor,  ao  far  as  liea  in  their  power,  to  make  provision  for  the 
&tare/ 


^W 


It  it  often  asserted  that  a  law  framed  upon  these  principfet^ 
indeed  be  aalutory  in  its  eUcct  on  younjg  and  able-bodied 

Bp^r*,  but  will  involve  hnrahness  if  not  rnielty  in  the  case  uf 
tbe  aged.  A  careful  erLamiaation  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Royal  Commisjiioii  on  tbe  j\ged  Poor  shows,  howevtr^  that 
tbe»e  objections  apply  not  to  the  terms  of  the  law  but  to 
the  manner  in  nbich  il  is  edminiBtereU.  The  actual  law  and 
tbe  orders  of  tbe  Local  Government  Board  only  Uy  d'>wn 
feoeral  principles^  leaving  absolute  discretion  to  tbe  Guardisaa 
JQ  dealing  with  a  particular  case.  They  can  decide  whether 
relief  shall  be  given,  and  Lo  what  eatent,  whether  In  food  or 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fnct^  as  the  evidence  before  the  laat 
^IcM^t  Committee  abows,  they  generally  clecl  to  give  outdoor 
relief  to  ibe  deserving  aged  p<ior ;  and  It  was  well  observed  by 
Lord  Rothschild  in  the  proceedings  belore  tbe  Departmenlat 
Commiltee  nf  18i)fi,  that  tlie  sligma,  if  there  is  anj,  in  the 
leceipt  ol  such  reliel  liea,  not  in  the  fact  of  receiving,  but  in  the- 
cause*  which  Jrd  tbe  recipient  lo  need  it.  Further,  it  is  opea  to 
ibeGnardiana  to  classify  the  poor  in  workbouteiL     The  Report  of 
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tke  Sfllpct  CoinmiltFe  tm  ihe  Cottage  Hoin»  nill  ( Paisigrapli  5) 
iibiervei  that : — 

'  Oao  of  tho  anbjects  oiproflslf  montioned  in  tho  Aot  of  1831  u 
propor  to  be  dealt  with  by  rcgnlatiotts  in  the  clnaaificatior^  of  tho 
jMHjr  in  workUoLiauH.  Tbe  Oou^lidaled  Order  aocordiugly  oootouu 
tlie  followinfl  rognlationH  ; — 

^  *'  Arlido^8. — Tho  paupers,  bo  far  aa  tho  workboufie  cidraita  ther«i>f, 
a\ia\\  he  uUiaod  as  fDllovra  ; — 

'  ^'Olufl  1' — Men  in  linn  tbrough  age  nr  nlher  caum. 

■  '*  CUm  9,^AblG-lHtdied  men  and  youthn  above  the  age  of  fiftenii 
yoare. 

* "  Cl*Bfl  3,^BoyB  aboro  tto  ago  of  aeroQ  yo*ra  aud  under  that  of 
llftuflti. 

**'CW*4- — Women  iuEroj  tbrongh  ftgt  or  any  other  ciiiB<t, 

'  ^'  CJa«*  5, — Able-bodied  womi'U  and  girls  abore  the  ago  of  fifteen 
yoari, 

' "  OJau  6. — Girls  abore  tbe  »ge  of  eevea  yean  and  tindor  that  of 
flftwo* 

*"OUh  7. — Childroi]  under  OGV&n  yoara  of  age-"' 

PnrnKmph  i\  of  the  K:iine  Report  coTitinijes  tbui: — 

*  Tho  regitlatiiiD  immfkliatoly  foUoning  this  adthonBas  a  farther 
■abhWfliou  of  Utfl  iumatos  of  workhoiucfi.  It  oontaina  the  foUovicg 
proTLHiunA ; — 

■"Artwla  90.— ProTid«l,  firatly,  that  Ihe  Gnardiaiia  ahall  firon 
thuD  fci  iim(\  aftor  oiuiaaltiug  the  medica}  officer,  m^e  mob  arrange- 
inointa  at  ihvy  mar  ^eem  DocT^oiiary  vith  regud  to  peraocft  Ubonriirg 
woiAw  aaj  dbvan  of  K4y  or  miad. 

'"SMmUyttiwitoarliauflshalliao  ^  as  cirtMimstaiMMa  will  pemut. 
ftartfaar  tttUirfd^  any  of  iho  daaea  ^«— atad  ib  Article  93  vith 
ralbnwaa  la  1km  manX  ohtraabar  or  behaviOHr  ov  Kka  preiioiis  babiu 
uf  Uw  inaatM^  or  to  avA  olb«r  ^    ^      -   ,  ^  :nay  aoeo  aixpadittBt. 

^  -TUrltj,  1^  MlUag  in  thi.  .U  c«ttpel  ite  Qi 

|OM«rat>MJlMRM€0<^l«^b«Uk£  U>Uh  f— MM  otf  ^  fint 
fe«nk  «Imm  iMT«4iTily,  ^miUL  t^  Ao  OwvAaiia  afaaU   _ 
^pMtfagft»«BlliiT»iM0fOfM7«MfcMMf>»aalH<firig  apartmcftt 
MftfitiftMi  MiUof  thtllwrfWifew." 

TW  Hinnlutu  bavo  io  aoM*  MaM  Made  «•»  of  tbeir  po 
Al  U^oVTMl  *  kmtm  hm  ht^  art  apart  lor  ttd^bcbral  «U 
VMM«.     At  Wm  Div^  ^^art■^o^^fc^  ud 

ta««    WMt    MVOIhI    i«    rOMllil^     Vilk    til 

»m;*i4  toylM   Mli  ^  ^rW    I  m   in    »nr.      Ae 

«  VMf  MKitvlv  v|t%r«^««l   trv'ML 

j«U  kM«  ft<j>^t^tf^  kh   i^  a(vd 

«f  A  tMuhac  ckarac^n  ^«t 
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fctjE,  (U  ihtt  Rotb]  ComEnisiion  on  the  Aged  Poor  ugf^pUed,  the 
diScuJtj  mifbt  be  met  hj  tbt?  froupin^  of  norklinu«ea  in 
connerioD  with  «ection  8  of  the  Pcior  Law  Aft  of  137LI,  a 
proriiion  which  might  well  be  uiiJued  in  connexion  with  the 
iivatm«nt  of  (he  adult  and  able-bodied  and  infant  poor, 
Imbecilea  and  epileptics  &re  already  removed  from  workhouse* 
in  Loniion  to  ■pecial  initilutioni  provided  by  the  MelropnlJian 
Asylams  Board.  In  the  country  this  example  oii^lit  be  foltowed, 
aa  indeed  the  Cocto^  Hoinci  Committcre  recommenilE. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  ^rievancei  of  the  aged 
pauper?  Much  evidence  wa.*  given  willi  regard  to  tlicae  before 
Ibe  Aged  Poor  Commifliion,  but  thej  can  be  lummariHed  in  a 
few  wotdj.  The  routine  life  in  the  workbouie^  the  monotony 
cf  the  diet,  the  wani  of  privacy,  the  WAnt  ot  liberty,  unpleaunt 
compftnyi  insufficient  inspection,  inadeqLiate  nursing,  and,  above 
Ul«  ih^  liarihneM  and  dirtntorial  tone  of  Um  ri^lievin^  ofTiceri. 
Ail  these  are  matten  with  which  the  Guardians  con  deal,  and 
in  all  of  them  great  reform*  have  been  Introdjced  in  the  laat 
hw  yeara,  partly  at  tbe  ]n*taace  of  circulars  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  moit  of  all  by  the  action  of  women 
Guardianif  whose  election  has  in  many  cases  been  attended 
wiib  the  most  tatiifactory  remits.  ^  The  law  o«  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  aged  poor  by  ibeir  children  or  oiber  relatives 
doci  not  appear  to  be  harflbiy  enforced;  the  law  of  settlement 
involves  occasional  hardahip,  and  might,  so  far  as  England 
and  Wales  are  concerned,  be  abolished  as  to  the  aged  poor. 

What  then  remaini,  so  far  as  the  aged  pot^r  ari^  concerned  ?  It 
is  to  deal  with  tbose  deserving  aged  poor  who  are  to  i>e  found 
in  norkhuusei,  and  whom  it  would  be  possible  lo  relieve 
outside.  It  it  admitted  by  the  Cottage  Hornet  Committee 
that  these  are  l>ut  few  in  number,  opd  in  dealing  with  ibem 
the  Committee  recommended  what  baa  been  recommended  for 
years  —  the  co-operation  of  local  philanthropic  and  other 
agencies  with  ihe  Guardians.  To  these  we  might  add  the 
local  friendly  societies  add  other  associations  of  working  men, 
wbo  can  in  many  cases  furnish  valuable  inrormalion  as  to 
deserving  cases.  it  it  probable  that  local  philanthropy 
would,  with  these  agencies  alone,  more  than  suffice  to  deal, 
and  deal  generously,  with  hard  ciues.  But  there  are  in 
many  cases  local  charities  under  the  Charity  Commissioners 
which  woLild  snpplcmeni  this  good  work.  Mr.  Drage's  return 
of  last  year  shows  that  these  funds  throughout  tbe  country 
amannt  to  nearly  a  million  iterling  per  nnnum,  of  which 
something  like  one  third  is  spent  in  dolca^  and  two  thirds 
in    pensions.       The    evidence    of    Sir    Henry    Longley   shows 
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that  some  process  has  been  msiOe  in  conrcrtiu^  ibe  doles, 
which  do  barm,  iii(o  pen*ion»,  which  do  nol.  Lpgiilation 
might  ftiinpliry  the  taali.  DuL  il  mujl  never  be  fflTgottcD  that 
wheo  the  flum — which  migbl,  if  oar  plan  wire  adnpted,  a1wB^« 
bi?  adequate — bai  been  paid,  only  ^  airiall  pari  of  Ihe  work  has 
tkp^n  dime,  WhaF  the  ponr,  nnct  n^Kjve  all  the  aged  poor, 
WBDt  ia  ivuipaltiy  and  advice;  and  these  a  rrtoimiirec  lacb  ax 
WP  advocare,  appuinied  lo  represent  the  Guardi^na  and  the  local 
oT^aniaationa  lor  thrift  and  charity,  would  be  able  lu  give.  Id 
thiA  way  all  the  difficuliiei  connected  with  the  aged  p<ior  might 
be  met  without  recourse  to  anj-lhing  like  a  natioQHi  pwjr-rate, 
which  wuuM  be  al  once  demoraliaiag  to  the  pifor  and  diaaatrouJ 
to  Ihe  State. 

Having  dcali  with  the  qnettion  of  the  aged  poor^  let  qs  now 
turn  \t\  rhe  Almott  equally  iliHiiculi  question  of  the  adult  poor, 
inclu<ling  the  vagrants  ami  ihc  uncniplored.  It  will  probably 
be  betrer  lo  deal  with  the  purely  Pi>or  Law  (jaesiions  aHecting 
vagrants,  both  adults  and  ehildreu,  before  embarking  on  thfi 
wider  question  of  the  unemployed,  which  was  handled  by  the 
Sejecl  Committee  of  1896. 

Here,  again,  so  far  at  anj  rale  a«  adult  ragranla  are  con- 
cerned, il  it  not  so  much  a-quesiion  of  amendmenrs  in  the  law 
a>  of  crintinuity  and  untformily  of  administration.  The  attention 
of  Parliament  bai  been  repeatedly  railed  to  the  inrreaie  of 
vagrants.  In  1^1*7  the  number  of  v^agrants  was  higher  than  it 
had  been  since  ]858v  and  between  two  and  three  times  aa  high 
a*  in  lti90.  From  that  year  the  rise  was  continuous  till  1897,  and, 
though  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  llie  last  two  years, 
the  number  is  still  very  formidable.  The  most  mot-lest  estjoiate 
of  the  vagrant  population  is  80,000^  there  are  competent  judges 
who  place  il  St  100,000,  and  others  again  who  believe  it  to  be 
not  less  than  1<>5,000,  A  large  proportion  of  vagrants — according 
to  a  Poor  Law  inspector,  20  per  cent. — are  old  soldiers,  while,  as 
the  same  anthority  observes,  a  sailor  of  the  Royal  Navy  has 
hardly  been  known  amongst  them.  Regarded  simply  as  a  Poor 
Law  qursiion,  it  teems  probable  that  the  Casual  Poor  Aet  of 
188:i  would,  if  coniinuouily  and  unifurmly  enfurceil  orer  the 
whole  ct>uoirT,  prove  an  adequate  remedy  for  this  evil.  Under 
that  Act,  as  il  well  liuowo,  there  is  power  to  dEtain  a  vagrant 
till  Ihe  seeond  day  from  his  admission,  and  lo  exact  a  certain 
task.  This  period  can  be  extended  to  the  fourth  day,  if  be  has 
been  rereiTetl  before  within  the  month  into  the  casual  ward  of 
the  same  union.  Bui  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act  involves  a  very 
heavy  hunlen  im  s<:»mr  pour  unions  which  lie  on  the  high  rnad 
between  Isrge  towns;  and  to  enforce  the  law  a  fresh  clasai  (ication 
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be  found  nrceisory.  As  we  hnvc  k^ti,  some 
ly  be  rerjijtred  for  a  tH^ttt^r  fiiimiiilstriirion  nf  ih« 
Ponr  Law  «rhb  regard  to  the  aged.  The  onL^  legal  aheraiton 
(bfti  Menu  Dpcnsafj  la  tbe  removal  cf  disabiiiEies  in  (Jcierrlng 
nte«;  but  ttftt  14  more  clrwely  connected  with  tbe  quectlon  of 
Ltic  uacmploYcd^  to  whicli  we  th&]\  come  thnrtl^.  AbL>Te  all,  it 
thoulf]  be  remembered  that  the  bardt-ned  vagrant  eipectm  to  find 
in  ibe  casual  ward  a  club  of  babilual  vagranU  like  himself, 
which  11  precisely  what  a  respectable  man  in  leairh  of  emplov- 
ment  desiret  to  avoid.  For  burh  a  system  of  separate  ccJI*  11 
ibc  be»t.  h  should  be  added  that  when^  as  in  Livt^rpool  and 
Mkacbester,  tbe  separate  treatment  of  ragranta  in  aing'le  cell 
workhouses  has  been  uniformt/  Lried  it  has  been  Dtle&ded  with 
the  be«t  results. 

la  ibis  conoeiioQ  we  must  iioE  fnrget  tbe  close  relation 
betve^n  vagranry  and  the  spread  of  dtiease.  Dr,  L<ing,  in  his 
report  to  ibe  Metropolitan  Atjlums  l3oanl  in  1^^3.  mentions 
thMl  out  of  325  notilieaTiont  of  small-pii,  20  came  from  caiual 
wards,  \2&  from  chfliiioble  shelters,  atjd  17tj  fnim  common 
lijflging-bnusei.  He  adds  tlie  pertinenl  observation:  '  If  it  be 
Inie  that  we  cannot  control  tbe  diiease  (fenerally  until  we  bave 
CvatrolJed  It  amongrit  the  vagrants,  our  first  eiTort  sbi>uld  be  to 
prevent  iu  spreading  ainongat  tbem.'  A  strict  public  inspection 
and  couCiol  of  charitable  iheliers  is  ur^eailj  reuuiffd,  and  was 
demanded  by  a  conference  called  by  tbe  London  County  Council 
in  18114  on  the  spread  of  disease  bv  vagrants  -,  and  certainly  tbe 
belief  in  tbe  necessity  ofsuch  a  control  will  not  be  weakened!  by 
a  penisal  of  tbe  letters  written  to  the  *  Times  '  by  the  Rev.  J. 
E-  Hand,  runte  of  St.  Jude's,  Whliechapel,  o[i  tbe  state  of  tbe 
Salvation  Army  sbcllers  in  the  autumn  of  mU7. 

Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  vagrant  rhildri'n  Wf  must 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  reforms  introduced  with  rej^anl  to 
pauper  children  by  the  present  Government  since  tbe  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Metro- 
politan Poor  Law  Schools  in  iJi^G.  These  reforms  include  not 
only  the  abolition  of  barrack  schooU,  and  the  transfer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  I3oard  of  several  clo^sei  of  children 
with  which  tbe  regular  authortiiea  were  inrnpahle  of  <leaUng, 
but  also  tbe  citeniion  of  the  powcn  of  the  Guardians,  in  an  Act 
passed  oaiy  la§t  session  for  tbe  better  protection  of  cLildren  who 
bare  left  the  workhouse.  Special  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
measures  that  have  bi^en  taken  for  the  l>etter  protecLton  of  Poor 
Law  children  emigratinf^  to  Canada,  and  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  Mr.  Cha^ilin  tii  the  metropolitan  trajniog'sbip 
rEnmouth'   to   extend   its    work    to   t^ounCry    unions^      In    our 
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JLidgmcnt  there  is  bsrdlj'  any  limit  lo  the  good  which  might  be 
done  by  promoting  the  emigration  moveircm  among  Poor  Law 
children,  and  bj  opening  the  training  given  bj  the  '  Exmouth  "  ii> 
Poor  Law  anioDA  all  over  tbe  country.  The  figures  which  wctv 
given  by  Mr.  Chaplin  in  June  161^8,  in  answer  to  a  question  in 
the  Houte  of  Commons,  deserve  a  far  wider  and  more  carcJ^ut 
notice  than  \hey  seem  lo  have  ubtained  in  view  of  the  evrr- 
incrcasing  need  of  Britiah  aailora  for  Brjliib  fthipa.  Accoidiog 
to  that  antwert  the  number  of  \myt  admitle<l  to  ihe  Iraining-ibijt 
aiacG  ita  efttabiiihment  !■  6,52^,  and  there  nere  then  550  boyi 
remaining  on  tbeestablifLmeot.  There  wrre  tUerefore  5,97Sboy» 
who  had  pasted  tbrougb  tbe  training  of  [be  *  Exmoutb/  aJid  of 
these  bS^^h  bad  gone  either  into  tbe  mercanlile  marine,  the  navj, 
or  the  army,  in  (he  following  proporlioni^nieTCantile  marine, 
S,2I2;  navy,  ^,(J3G  ;  army,  1517.  It  may  be  added  that  tbe 
report  of  the  Iraining-sblp  sbom  that  ihoie  who  have  ptuieil 
tttroufch  the  thip  have  almost  invariably  done  her  credit.  Tbe 
vnt^oumgemeni  given  by  ibft  preftant  Government  to  such  insti- 
tution i,  coupled  with  tbe  order  issued  for  improving  the  conditii»n 
of  the  p4K)r  in  workhouses,  will  he  by  no  means  the  least 
important  item  to  their  credit.  But  the  question  to  which  we 
now  tuiii^tbe  treatment  of  tbe  children  of  vagrants— is  one  itf 
those  which  wiil  require  sn  alteration  in  tbe  law  in  the 
direction  indicatefl  by  a  Bill  introduced  last  year  bj  Mr. 
Drnge^  Lord  Percy,  and  Mr  John  Burns, 

The  cril  is  one  which  is  notorious.  Ev^ry  one  is  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  the  tramp^s  family  on  our  great  high  roaits. 
The  problem  ol  dealing  with  tbe  children  is  a  far  oiotc 
importnnt  task,  and,  it  may  be  addEd,  its  solution  is  far 
more  bL>p«ful,  tban  that  of  reclaiming  the  parent.  We  believe 
that  ibe  children  are  generally,  though  nivt  in  all  caaes,  the 
offspring  of  those  whom  they  accompany ;  but  if  not,  the 
caae  for  tbe  inlervenLion  of  tbe  Legiilalure  would  only  be 
strengthened.  It  has  been  estimaied  by  Colonel  Carter 
Haywardr  chBirman  of  the  Vagrancy  Commiltcc  of  tbe 
Gloucestershire  County  Council — who  bai  made  a  special 
•tudy  of  tbe  subject — that  the  number  of  homeless  children 
tramping  the  roads  is  4,4)0,  excluding  gip^y  and  van  children. 
The  Parliamentary  returns  do  not  account  for  one  tenth  of  lbi« 
number  in  the  casual  wards,  so  that  there  is  a  large  number 
vith  wbom  the  Poor  Law  hai  little  to  do.  It  must  further  l>e 
recolicctcil  that  the  tramp  children  are  distinct  from  anoiber  . 
elm — the  'in«  and  outs' — in  so  far  as  the  latter  remain  loog  ■ 
enough  in  one  district  to  be  sent  to  school.  But  the  two  cluse* 
tneh  insensibly  tbe  ime  into  the  other;  and  ibe  terrible  evidence 
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giTm  before  the  Metn>poluan  ScbiMili  Commitlpe  nriLh   regnrd 
to  the  atmoipbere  of  vjce,  diicaie,  ^ad  crime  in  wbich  the  '  ini 
hqU   outs'  Arc  brought  up  applies  vrlth  equal  force  lo  vagrunt 
ciiililrcD,     The  VagraEic^  Act  of  1824  bai  noproviiion  appljinE 
\9  inch  cases,  but  the  Prevention  of  Cruehj'  lo  CbilJren  Act  *»^| 
1^94  enacu  thai   p^rton*  oTer  aiit^en,   baving  cbarge   of  anj^^ 
diiltj  under  sLiteca,  may  be  arrested  and  ftuaimariJ^  conricled 
for  neglecEJR^  ami  ei posing  it,  or  for  cauiing  u  lo  be  neglected 
or  eipoted,  in  a  uianacr  likeJj  to  cnutc  it  unneccuary  auHenng 
or  iiijtirj^    In   health  ;  and  luch    peraona  are  aubject   (o   fine  or 
imprisoDment  for  ijx  monttia,  or  both.      WLen  aay  aiich  person 
baa  lje«a  convicted,  committed  for  trial,  iir  bi>und  over  to  keep 
tbe  peai:e  tonardi  (be  child,  the  CouTt  maj  order  the  child  to 
be  taltea  oat  of  the  cuatody  of  such  person  and  commit  it  to  tbe 
cart  of  a  relation  or  other  Rt  person  willing  to  receive  it  until 
itaitA^ina  the  age  of  sixteen  yean.      The  Board  of  Guardians 
ire  Id  provide  fcir  :be  reeeption  of  a  child  during  tbe  deientinn 
Ai  ita  parents,  either  while  under  remand  or  during  puniahment. 
The  Act   provide!   rallier  for  tbe  punisbment  of  cruelty  im   the 
part  of   tbe  persona  in  charge  of  a  child  [ban  for  its  removal^— 
Jrvui  tbem  \  and  ahbougb  Boards  of  Guardians  have  Lbe  power^f 
to  ndopt  the  children   of  parenta  who  have   been  convicted  of^* 
cruelty  towards  them,  yet   few   Boards  arc  inclined  to  do  this 
with  regard  to  children  not  belonging  to   their  district,     Tbe 
result    is  that,   unle»   there   is  some   relation  or  other  person 
pfepar^d  to  take  charge  of  the  ebJId,  (he  parenti  when  released 
1      are  not  only  able  to  resume  control  of  it,  but  they  are  Irgallj 
H  boond  to  do  so.      We  must  add  to  tbii  the  fact  that  the  colt  of 
^  njch   a  proaccution  is  considerable  :  according  to  Colonel  G.  C-^g 
Clark — from  whose  excellent  paper  on    the  subject  before  ihe^f 

tPoor  Law  Conference  we  quote — it  often  amounts  to  as  much 
as  IQl, ;  and  sltbougb  much  good  has  been  done  by  the  Si/ciety 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  coanexJon  with  the 
Act,  it  seems,  as  Colonel  Clark  obierves,  a  waste  to  spend  so 
much  money  when  the  reiult  might  be  reached  at  leas  cost. 
Finally,  it  shnuld  be  remembered  that  it  will  be  long  beforo 
even  tbia  proceduri?  nould  clear  the  roads  of  [ratnp  children. 

A  mi>re  practical  Act  of  Parliament,  regarded  from  ibis  poinl 
of  view,  is  the  Industrial  Scbods  Act  of  18tiG,  under  which 
any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices  or  a  inagiitrate  any 
child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  that  is  found 
wandering  and  not  having  w\y  borne  or  place  of  abode  Of^| 
proper  guardianship  or  visible  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  such  ^^ 
a  child  may  be  committed  lo  an  industrial  school.  Under  this 
section — tbanka  to  tbe  Children's  Aid  Societj — a  vagrant  child^H 
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Wat  in  Xovember  1896  brought  before  ihe  iiia^LsCrat«i  at  Bd 
Street ;  but^  as  be  iras  too  J'>ung  for  an  inilafltrial  scLuoi,  be  was 
entrusted  to  the  cnre  of  a  UHy,  under  fpction  9  of  ihp  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act.  Since  then  b  contiderabb  nuibber 
of  vagrant  children  have  l>ef!n  sent  by  stipendiary  mngUtralet 
to  industribl  schools,  on  the  charge  oi  being  Jound  wandering 
without  uay  home  or  lettled  place  nf  abode  or  pn^per  guardiitn- 
»hip  or  vUible  means  of  fiubj*istence,  Tbere  are,  however,  u 
Colonel  Clark  pmnts  out,  certain  drfecta  in  this  Act.  In  the 
6rftt  place,  it  requiree  some  indLpidunlT  or  the  officer  of  come 
society,  to  set  it  in  motion.  Ln  the  second  place,  under  its 
provision*  children  are  ofEen  left  Idling  nboni  ibe  remind  ward 
of  workhouj»e<  for  weeks  toother.  This  Inst  djfEcaltj  will  soon 
be  remedied,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned^  by  the  aetiun  of 
the  Metro[>olLtan  Asylums  Board.  Thirdly,  magistrates  hesitate 
to  send  merely  vaj^rant  children  to  schools  which,  from  tbelr 
point  of  view,  are  somewhat  penal*  Lastly,  there  is  no  punisb- 
ment  frrr  the  persons  in  charge  of  vagrant  children  under  the 
Act,  however  cruelly  tliey  may  bare  acted  lowarda  them>  The 
Bill  which  wes  iuirixluced  laat  year  |roet  far  to  remedy  some 
of  theie  evilB.  and  righdv,  as  we  IhinL,  places  the  ad minitt ration 
of  the  law  on  these  matters  in  the  bamls  of  the  police,  though 
the  power  given  to  the  police  might  with  ad^aniagp  be  enlarged. 
But  in  any  case  ihc  matter  is  one  of  HuHident  ioiportance  for  ns 
to  hope  thai  the  Government  will  adopt  the  Bill  in  qiiesiio&T 
and  thus  secure  for  it  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  law.  If 
seme  Barb  measure  cimld  he  passed,  a  step  would  have  Ijem 
taken  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the  supply  not  only  of 
vagrants  but  also  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  Unemployed  was  appointed  in 
February  lb95  *  to  consider  and  report  as  to  (a)  the  ejEcnt  to 
which  diatreis  arising  from  want  of  employmeni:  prevails; 
(/r)  the  powers  at  present  pi>s3esaed  by  Local  or  Central 
AuEhorttie»  In  relation  lo  such  caies ;  (r)  any  steps  which  may 
be  taken,  whether  by  changes  in  legiiUtion  or  administration,  tc 
deal  with  the  evil;!  arising  therefrom  ;  and  {d)  to  make  an 
interim  report  to  the  House,  at  the  earliest  possible  date^  on 
what  steps  should  be  taken  either  by  Parliiment,  tbe  Dtipart- 
ments  of  State,  or  Local  Authorities  ti>  meet  the  distress  this 
winter.^ 

The  Committee  issued  three  reports,  dated  March  1  Lth, 
May  7th,  and  July  Snd,  respectively.  In  the  hrst  of  these  they 
give  a  brief  account  of  tbeir  proceedings^  and  explain  ibe 
reasons  which  rendered  them  unable  to  make  any  ^  recommenda- 
tion applicable  to  the  present  Juncture/     Such  recommendation 
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must,  ib^r  i^onsiJeredT  »tisf^  tvo  conditioni,  viz.,  {'i)  it  mait 
be  ltd naf^d ■Kiel)'  applicable  during  the  rerm&ining  weeks  of 
ih«  winrcr  seaji»n  ;  {h)  \\  mmi  be  sucb  thai  Parliain^nt  mrghl 
be  re&ionablj  expected  to  accept  it,  or  &t  least  to  take  it  intn 
irnout  consideration,  without  further  enquirj/  into  the  fncu  uiwn 
vbich  il  is  bA«ed  or  ihc  principles  ^hioh  it  embodies.  The 
Commiuee  found  tbat  no  plan  wbicb  had  been  laid  before  ihein 
«>tiilied  thefle  condiEions-  The  second  report  merely  submitted 
ibe  relums  received  from  the  local  authoiittes  in  Eiif^land  and 
WoJei  in  reply  to  a  circular  of  enquiry  sent  to  tbem.  The 
ibird  report  wai  i»ued  in  consequence  of  tbc  sudden  dissoiutino 
af  Parliament  and  did  n<^t  prolpss  ta  lie  complete.  Ici  it  the 
Committee  gave  a  brief  acciiunt  of  their  proceedings  and  made 
lb*  follov'irig  Tecommendaiions  :^ 

\.  Thai  the  LocaJ  government  Board  should  make  rule*  for 
the  use  of  BodivIs  of  Guardians  under  which  they  might  set 
pi>or  persons  to  work  at  wa|^es.  Sir  Hkigh  Owen  atat^d  after- 
■rirds  that  the  L«i:ai  GovernnieDt  Board  cuuld  not  unUersLsnd 
Ibis  recommeDdation, 

'  It  ifi  tu  bo  MmoinbercHl,'  ho  obaerves,  *  in  the  first  pl*co,  tliELt  any 
nlcs  ihat  the  Board  might  make  would  be  ruU-a  not  conferring 
piTvrem  upiiti  t!iQ  Quurdians,  but  regiilaling  and  reetriL'tiug  blio 
ei«re9««  of  those  powers.  Apntt  from  that  question,  there  is  the 
fsel  that,  until  wu  know  what  the  propoeal  is,  wg  fiud  it  oxtr'^moLy 
diffiunlt  to  suggest  what  rulea  ehould  regalate  the  cjirrying  out  of 
the  Hcheme,  lu  the  opinion  of  the  Dupartmect  thu  abseuue  cf  rules 
does  not  in  any  nay  afiect  th«  carrying  out  by  thd  Gimrdiaua  af  any 
uheme  that  (bey  can  earry  out  under  that  atututu.  The  rnlee,  as 
I  Bay,  nould  be  for  tha  purpose  of  dlmiuishiiLg  rather  thikn  coa- 
fi^rring  additlcrnal  powers:  aud  furtlier  ih&n  that,  uutd  wu  know 
what  the  circa mstaneea  are  which  rii'jniro  mUs  to  ho  roadtj  wh  nro 
&ot  in  a  poeitiun  tu  dutt^rminQ  what  thoao  niljs  Hheuhl  be/ 

8,  That  in  caae  of  exceptional  distross  deserving  men  who 
are  compelled  to  seek  for  public  auifttsnce  should  nol  be 
disfranchised  thereby. 

d.  That  public  bodies  should,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
efiicienoy  of  execution  and  reasonable  economy,  give  out  orders 
fur  indoor  rcpMr  work  and  new  work  during  the  slack  months^ 
generally  Jiinuary  and  Fehruary, 

4.  That  the  Guardian*  of  any  Metropolitan  Union  should  be 
eiQpMtreredj  with  the  aaneiion  of  the  London  Oiunty  Cnuni^il,  to 
agree  with  any  S.tnitary  Authurity  within  their  UnioJi  that,  in 
CfMiii deration  oi  the  tatter  employing  such  numher  of  persons 
and  during  such  pi^riod  ai  tniy  be  agreed  upon,  the  Ginrdians 
will    make    a   contribution    to    the    Sinicary   Authority  of   an 
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■mnunt  not  e&c«ediiig  one-balf  of  ibe  coat  incHTTed  id  the 
emptoymetil  of  4ucb  perioni ;  such  a  contribution  to  bo  a  cbargc 
on  the  Meiropoliran  Common  Poor  Fund. 

In  none  of  (h«»e  rcportj  wa*  any  attPQipt  made  to  distinguiib 
between  the  diAercoL  cauaei  wLicb  give  lise  to  want  of  empluj- 
tneatf  or  to  clfiflttify  or  summarifle  the  evidence  in  an/  w»y. 

Id  the  folliiwing  vear,  1S96,  after  the  GcDcral  Election,  a 
Select  Committee  waa  again  appntot^d  wiib  the  same  termi  of 
rclerencc,  with  the  eKceplion  of  {d)t  for  which  wai  aubatituted  a 
direction  ihac  the  Committee  ihould  enquire  and  report  oa  to 
tbc  oicanA  of  dLAcriiDioating,  in  cases  of  exceptional  diitreis, 
between  the  deserving  man  forced  in  bectime  drpendent  upon 
public  aid  and  the  ovdinarj  claimanti  for  pariah  reliof,  la 
accordnnce  witb  the  secund  Tecommenda-iion  in  the  ta^t  reporl 
of  the  former  Committee, 

The  new  Committee  lat  and  look  further  evidence,  aoJ 
reported  in  the  month  of  Jnlj.  Coniidering  ibe  amount  of 
really  valuable  evidence  which  bad  been  given,  it  is  aomewhal 
to  be  r^greitpd  thai  thr^  Commttt^e  did  not  take  pains  to  have 
some  digeat  ol  it  prepared  and  embodied  in  it>  final  report. 
Ab  it  \%y  it  is  left  embedded  in  many  large  volumesi  and  «e 
aball  no  doabt  have  to  watt  until  some  careful  German  atudent 
or  professor  bos  analysed  them  before  we  can  form  anv  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  materials  which  it  coat  ao  much  time  and  , 
eipei^se  to  cullecL  M 

BjE    we    are   not   here    concerned   with  the  contentt    of  thiV 
Blue-book,  at  a  whole*  lo  much  aa   with  the   practical    reault* 
of  the  work   nf  the  Committee  ai  embixlied  in  the  final   report,^ 
These,   it   most   be  confessed,  are    meagre,      We  will   take  ibM 
points  in  the  order  of  the  referenee  ;   and   fiwt,   the  eiteni    to 
which  distress  ariaing  from  want  of  employment   was  found  t4> 
prevail.      The  Committee  ciiuld  only  %A.y  that  it  may  ^ledoubied 
whether  the  requisite  maierials  for  forming  a  judgment  are  forth- 
comingr  and  they  recommended  that  more  accuraLe  information 
on  the  point  should  be  collected   in   future  through  the  Labour— 
Correspimdeuts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  acting  in  concetC  witb  (hiM 
local  Poor  Law  and  other  authoriliei,  the  local  charitable  associa- 
tioQs,  local  trade  iinioni,  ftici^dlj  societies,  and  labour  registries. 
The  keynote  of  the  whole  reporl  is  co-operation  of  the  central 
and   local   authorities  with  organised   thrift  and  charily.     The 
estimate  of    ihe    unemployed    ranged    from   that   of   Mr.    Keir 
Hardie,  who  put  the   Dumber   at    the  time   of  tbe  enquiry  at 
1,750,000,  and  in  normal  times  at  l^OOO^OOO,  apart  from  those 
dependent  on   them,  down  to  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Toaer,  who 
reckoned  that  in   normal  times  there  were   230,000  peraons  of 
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tS\  HauM  unemploj'ei]^  of  vth^jm   140,000  would   be  willing  to 
ftnrk  il  (bey  could. 

NVit,  wiib  regartl  to  ihc  powers  al  present  powf^sird  hy  local 
orceoinil  ftatboritiei  in  reUtii>D  lu  th«  relipf  of  JiitreM  ansLng 
from  want  of  eoj pli^ymeat,  the  Committee  reports  tliAl  tbc 
Aow^n  ^njov^  bv  Boardi  of  Guardiani  at  tbe  present 
(ipae  BTC  Amply  suiiicient  to  enable  tbem  in  tbclr  discretion 
to  givf  such  relief  as  may  be  necessury  to  meet  ibe  nenli  of  an 
tbJe-bodiet)  tnan  destitute  from  waat  of  employment,  and  tbuio 
dependent  on  bim  ;  and  ibaL  Lbe^  bav^ir  aUci  full  piiwer  to  raise 
lafKcieat  fands^  Tbe  Committee  next  deals  witti  tbe  claim 
wbtch  bas  bero  advanced  tbat  tLc  respectable  unemplojed 
flbould  be  diftttnguished  from  ordinarj  applicants  for  parochial 
relief  bj  giving  them  some  form  of  iffork  involi/ing  no  stigma. 
The  CommiEree,  after  considering  tbe  objection!  thai  bad  been 
raijed  agrainst  the  Guardians'  labour  teit,  i&c,  eamc  to  tbe 
ccmclasion  that  nothlEi^  iv<}uld  be  f^alned  by  tratiiferrinz  tbe 
Wmitiistration  of  a  Inboar  test  from  ibc  Board  oi  Guanlians  to 
uother  authority,  and  pointed  out  ibat,  so  long  aa  ibe  wi>rk  is 
lupervLsed  by  competent  oflii^ials,  the  only  cbange  to  be  intro- 
ddcvfll  is  to  pieventf  so  far  as  possible,  tbe  casual  and  deaerring 
|HM>r  from  beinfp  brought  into  contact  with  tbe  loafing  class 
in  lUe  slonc-yard.  They  observe  tbat  the  CKperience  of  tbe 
$1.  OlsTe's  Gasrdiani,  amongst  others,  indieatei  tbat  the  scnle  of 
triief  must  be  so  arranged  that  less  sbould  be  obtainable  from 
the  Guardians  In  this  fnrm  than  can  be  earned  bv  a  wnrker  for 
v«ges  at  independent  employment  of  a  aimiCar  kind.  'The 
(YUMlitions  under  which  outdoi^r  relief  Ja  given  should  be  such 
that  the  recipients  would  have  inducement  to  seek  independent 
employment  or  to  return  to  their  tirdinary  occupation  when 
opportunity  offered-'  Relief  works  are  next  dealt  witb»  as  an 
slternative  to  Poor  Law  relief,  witb  the  stigma  it  involves,  for 
the  better  closi  of  unemployed-  Attention  is  drawn  to  the 
coiiditioot  necessary  for  auceesafnl  relief  works;  to  tbe  great 
co«t  of  such  worktj  which  is  apt  io  be  oirt  of  all  proportion  to 
the  value  of  tbe  work  done,  unless  some  system  of  piecework  is 
adopted  ;  and  io  the  need  of  the  closest  superviaion-  Tbe 
Comcnittee  further  rejects  the  proposal  of  State  grants  in  tbe 
form  of  dole^  or  in  the  form  oE  grants  for  this  purpose  to  loc&l 
authorities,  but  advocates  loans  oti  favourable  terms  to  local 
auiborities  for  useful  public  works  to  be  undertaken  as  relief 
vorks.  Farm  and  labour  colonies  are  passed  in  review  and 
rejectetl ;  and  the  Committee  then  coniidera  tbe  possibility  of 
discriminating  between  deserving  and  other  recipients  of 
parochial    relief   with    a  view  to    saving   the  franchise  of  the 
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farmer,  recomoiE'rKiing  tbal  a  pcraon  ahoald  not  bedUfranchi 
unless  be  has  rfceivcii  rrlicf  for  n  perinil  eiceedin^  one  mootb 
during  the  qualirjing  yeor,  and  bos  aUo  received  relief  at  ioib9 
prriod  tluring  ihe  year  immediately  preceding  the  qualifying. 
year.  In  conclasii>n,  the  Committee  itate  that  tbey  bave  not 
rt>L]nd  it  pnisible  to  devise  and  recummend  anj  scbeme  iavolTinp 
the  coTT>pii]«firv  proviaion  of  paid  work  for  all  applicants ;  thejr 
repeal  that  the  Guariliani  huve  ample  powers,  and  rccommecJ 
once  more  ibe  co-operaiion  of  the  Guardiani  vrith  the  I 
org^aniiaiionft  for  ibiift  and  charitj  aa  the  bnt  means  o 
keeping  the  deserving  unemployed  free  from  the  iiiguia  of  P 
Law  re  lief. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  report  of  ibe  Connmittee  at  a  «im^ 
what  disproportion  ate  length  in  order  to  indicate  to  our  readen 
ibe  la^k  which  was  let  to  the  Coiumitlee  and  the  way  in  which  il 
wai  cjirrieil  out.  We  are  not  sure  if  it  waa  wiae.  and  It  certaialv 
was  disappointlngi  that  those  respontlble  for  drawing  op  the 
terms  of  reference  to  the  Committee  should  have  narrowed 
the  issue  ao  as  to  exclude  any  attempt  at  the  clasiificatiaa 
of  the  unem ployed,  a<  well  a*  any  eonsideration  of  th 
pauses  of  the  evil  and  the  remedies  provided  by  self-help. 
VVe  believe  that  the  problem  would  have  been  made  more 
intelligible  if  the  Committee  bad  tirst  clu^silicd  the  unemployeil, 
dividing  tUem  into  the  teniporarilv  and  the  permanently 
tinemployed,  subdividing  the  first  according  a*  they  have  or 
have  oot  a  definite  prospect  of  work^  aud  the  second  according 
as  they  (all  Into  the  class  of  the  casual  labourer  or  the  unem- 
ployable. Then  it  would  have  J>een  possible  to  deal  in  detail 
wilb  each  class  and  to  thow  hov  far  its  members  ran  be 
absorbed  in  eiistin^  industries  or  provided  for  by  farm  colonies, 
and  how  far  the  recurrence  of  present  evils  may  be  avoided. 

Falling  this,  the  Committee  might  have  taken  tbe  oau»es  o 
want  of  employment^  as  summarised  in  Mr.  Booth's  evidence^ 
namely,    (1)    lermination    of    job  j    (3)    change    of    weather 
(3)  seasonal  periods;  (4)  changes  in  demand   due   to   fashion, 
foreign   larilTs,    iStc. ;   (5)   general  CTeliral    fluctuations  of  trad«1 
as   a   whole;   and  (t^)  capai^lry  or   character    of   workers.      Butj 
although    these   were    laid    down    by  ibe  most   expert    of   ihft 
ftilnttws  as  leading  categories  for  classification  they  were  soon] 
lost  sight  of. 

Lastly,  the  Committee  might  have  classified  the  remedies 
»hkh  hare  been  tried  according  as  they  are  designed  iojind  work 
or  to  wntkt  work  for  the  unemployed.  Under  the  former  head 
— thai  of  agenr-ies  lo  find  work  for  the  unemplnved — would 
MYt  fallen  trade  unions  and  triendly  societies,  labour  bureaus. 
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a^nciei  for  dlvcL&Tgril  »eank?ii,  »ulilterB«  snJ  prisoni^n,  regis- 
mn  for  women  and  girls^  and  nowspap^r  advertiieiniMili, 
Uoder  the  brtd  of  agencirB  to  make  work  for  ihr  un^inplo^pd  wc 
thoaM  have  found  ihe  Salvnlion  Armj'  Soclnl  Scheme  and  utber 
limiJar  scbecid  in  Enp)A.nd,  the  Labour  Colonies  In  Germany 
and  SnitxerUnd,  dud  the  Engliih  Poor  Lavr  ijstem,  not  to 
mention  Aueh  lemporary  cSoria  aa  ihoie  which  ihe  municipalitiea 
iDfl  iManfion  iiouae  Commillees  b«ve  madrT.  A  gveitt  deal  uf 
iatereaiing  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  ihc  report  on  all  Iheie 
heads,  and  if  it  had  only  been  ai&Eematically  arranged  it  would 
Lare  thrown  some  further  light  upon  the  problem — which  after 
mil  is  sure  aooD«r  or  later  to  come  upon  us  again — how  such 
criw  A*  [hat  of  the  winter  of   lb^5  can  be  eilher  avoided  or 

We  had  intended  lo  dwell  in  conclnaion  on  tome  more 
porclj  Poor  Law  problemi,  luch  as  the  vast  in^n^emie  of 
pwprr  \an!tr.j  from  Sl,782  in  1859  lo  95,4^2  in  18119,  the 
OTTflAppin^  of  bospitals  and  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and,  last 
bat  Dut  least,  the  cotJificaUon  and  ct^niolidalian  of  ihe  Poor 
Law  orders  and  ttaluies  now  in  force,  which  would,  if 
printed,  corer  lomelbing  like  2,500  octaro  pa^es,  and  as 
to  wbich  the  greatest  confuiion  prevails  in  the  minds  of  ibe 
mtf^l  eipericDced  Poor  Law  officials.  But  we  have  perhaps 
nid  enough  To  «how  how  Rr'sl  is  ihe  work  with  which  the 
recently'  reorganised  Local  Govcrotnent  Board  has  hod  lo  doat 
ID  the  past,  and  we  hope  we  have  also  brought  nearer  home  to 
oaT  readers  some  of  Ihe  eitraordinarily  interesting  problems 
which  ibat  Department  will  be  called  upon  to  coosider  to  ibe 
near  future. 
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AfiT.  IX.— 1.  7%tf  Ltite^t  cf  Robtrt 

Familff  anil  Frtends^     Selected   and 

InU'MliJctiniit   br  Sidacj   Colriiii 

Methoen,  Iri99.' 
£.    Tht  Worhi   of  Robert  Louis  Stevcnscii. 

Twoniy-eighl  ¥oIb.     1894-98. 

AlfHAT  'is  a  biographj?  Is  it  a  record  of  the  exlcraal. 
T  T  events  producing  and  produced  by  a  m&a't  life  am 
diaracler — ibe  things  which  offecled  him  and  the  chinga  b^l 
which  and  in  which  h^  aflented  nthf^ra  ?  or  it  it  the  picture  of  ai 
|>rTftonalil^,  ih^^  hialorj  of  an  inward  eiperience?  Both  perhflp% 
yrl  mnre  paipntiallj  the  laicer  When  the  life  to  he  wrilien  fi 
thnt  of  a  'mnn  *>i  action  * — when  the  actiona  of  hi«  life  hiw 
beeii  larfi;e  and  runsplcuoua,  actions  in  which  the  InJividMl 
£■  only  one  of  man^r  iorces  at  work,  perhapi  Ihe  dlrecuog  foftii 
yvi  ncting,  n«  a  Bc»ldicr  or  o  st^iteaman  muvt,  in  concert  with  tnaaf  ^ 
Oth«Ta-^th4'  huBJneaa  of  the  hiog^rapher,  as  diilinct  from  1b*H 
historian,  is  to  depict  not  the  events  but  tbe  man^s  share  to  the  ^ 
rivrnts,  not  the  reBiihs  hut  the  motives  j  to  «hnw  how  tbe  event* 
were  mudineii  h^-  the  temperament  under  study,  and  how  thsl 
trmnrrninmit  look  a  refl^^ted  colour  from  the  events.  Sir 
Willlatii  Napier's  'Lifc'of  his  brother  Sir  Charles,  one  of  tbe 
few  mnslerpirces  in  thia  kind,  is  full  indeed  of  battle-piclum 
feiid  the  story  of  political  intrigues,  but  it  never  loses  sight  ol  iti 
ci^niml  purpou-,  and  tbe  evenU  related  are  related  to  illustrate  a 
olmrarler.  To  this  end  Napier  the  bitCorjao,  turning  biographer, 
rplii*i  rhii'dy  ii\Hin  the  one  sufficient  source — the  letters  <t(  tbe 
nmn  whum  tie  dearribes  ;  and  his  success  is  mainly  due  to  tha 
fart  that  in  this  instance  the  man  of  action  was  also,  potentially 
ftt  lout,  a  man  of  letters,  possessing  tbe  literary  ^ift  otj 
l>Mpr«uiiin  and  iho  Htervy  habit  of  Belf-sorulinj.  Withoutfl 
that,  there  is  no  rerrlation.  The  men  of  past  times  whom  we 
hni»w  be«t  tkfc  nol  those  about  whom  we  know  most  ;  Horace 
is  a  real  person  to  ns^  Augustas  a  great  name.  In  other  words, 
tkU  Uiyng^r  that  is  vital  and  significant  must  be  based  on 
ftaiol>l<wraphY  ^  the  biogmpher  can  only  work  up  to  s  central 
IntDromiuit  wlierr  the  man  has  written  bimBelf  clear,  ai  Scott 
^ia  l«  hift  '  Jtmvnal/  T«ic«,  ioderd,  in  the  history  of  literature 
blofTupbicftl  ihvtraita  hare  been  created,  in  one  case  of  a  man 
who  let!  no  WMtteo  expre«sio<i  of  himself,  in  the  otb^-  of  a  man 
»kMl  wriUafB  dkt  Dot  Mfa^ttaAeljr  e&pi™  him  -  but  Plato  and 
Btnnlt,  t^oi^  thnj  did  Mt  nly  «poo  fim-hand  writings,  yet 
^  a  mittttt*  cottuwpocwjr  tmmd  in  which  tbe  spoken 
of  twii  fvwnl  tnlkm  wtm  6sfl  day  to  dMy  jotted  down. 
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So  at  Icftil,  u-^uing  frotn  the  knovrn  Uct  &bout  Boawell,  we 
m^y  perhsp*  iiiftr  lu  lo  PUrn'i  meiboit.  Itut  in  Ibe  caie  of  a 
prrtonage  like  Horsice  or  Montnigne,  whose  literary  work  is 
boltlJv  auiobif>grapIiical,  biography  beeomea  luperflujjua.  We 
K*  grmteful  to  5u«EuDtu»  for  ■.  few  deUiU  to  auppUmem  our 
knowledge,  but  we  sboiild  hare  known  Horace  as  well  without 
vbent,  although  we  have  not  Horace'i  private  correspoodence. 

Tb&tte  c4>niideraUom  iodine  ui  to  be  ejitremclr  korry  for 
Mr.  Qrabam  Balfour  Stevenion  in  1S88  wrot?  and  <ealed  a 
paper  to  be  opened  after  his  death  ;  it  contained  a  request  that 
Mr.  Sido«y  Cokin,  his  friend  and  counsetlor  of  twenty  ye&ri* 
itacidiDg.  $boiild  prepare  tbr  pubUcation  ^^  ftcleclian  oi  hia 
letters  and  a  iketcb  of  hi>  ItW  ThiLt  wish  Laa  now  up  to  a 
certain  point  been  fallillcd  ;  the  aeleclcd  letters  arc  pnbliihod 
IB  two  large  volumes  uniform  with  the  Edinburgh  edition  of 
ihe'Work*';  tbey  are  divided  into  period*,  and  before  each 
pffiod  ft  brief  ouCline  of  8tpven ion's  movements  and  actions  in 
titom  jean  ia  given,  with  jusl  at  mueh  comment  na  ii  needed  to 
prercnt  any  poAiible  misuDderslaniliagi ;  eai^h  letter  ii  headed 
with  a  note  (where  one  ii  needed)  to  identify  ihe  perionaget 
meiittQaed  or  to  ejtplain  ailuaions  ;  and  the  whole  it  prefaced 
by  AD  essay  on  the  a.iJtbor*K  chnracter,  tene,  subile,  and  virjd^ 
and  fall  oi  the  flavour  that  comes  of  long  and  intimate  personal 
knowledge.  In  short  all  ihat  an  editor  could  do  baa  been  done. 
But  unbappily  Mr.  Colvio  haa  found  himself  unable  to  complete 
the  'separate  introductory  volume  of  narrative  and  critical 
memoir,'  which  he  bad  originally  designefl  ;  and  so,  by  tbe 
wish  oflbc  family,  Stevenson^s  comin,  Mr.  Graham  tialfouri 
has  tjoderuken  ia  write  a  formal  '  Life/  Now  Mr.  Colvin  i»  a 
oastcr  of  critical  biography;  his  brief  but  highly  wrought 
'  Introduction  ^  shows  his  ability  to  give  a  clear  and  harmonious 
portraiture  of  bis  frienci's  mind,  presence,  and  bewaring,  as 
ibey  appeared  to  iboie  who  lived  with  him  ;  and  be  was  that 
friend's  eounaellor  in  many  ditTicult  pasBageB  of  a  changeful 
life.  Mr.  Balfour  also  was  a  friend,  and  a  trusted  friend,  bat 
in  literature  he  ii  an  amateur  ;  and,  whatever  his  skill  may  be, 
he  can  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  monument  which  Mr.  CoLvin 
with  loving  diligence  tias  built  up,  Tbe  plain  truth  is  that 
with  Stevenson's  works  and  the  ^  Letters  ^  before  us,  any  one 
can  acquire  to  ah  intents  and  purposes  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
man  and  his  life.  We  propose  here  to  give  such  a  summnry 
biographical  iketcb  aa  may  in  some  measure  Justify  this 
uaertiou,  allowing  the  literary  criticism  of  Stevenson's  works — 
already  dealt  with  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review — to 
fall  for  the  time  being  into  tbe  background. 
VoL  19L— JVo.  SSI.  N 
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Of  S(P»enii^n'*  pBTPTKftge  k  it  nee<ne«i  to  ipeak ;  ereryho^r 
knows  ihftt  hiA  Father  and  grandfulher  were  tnembcrs  of  ^ 
ramous  lirm  of  prrginecrs,  (he  builders  of  mnny  lighth^ui^^. 
Hii  mother's  father,  Ibe  Rer.  Lewis  Balfojri  wei«  minister  of  a 
ScoLlUb  parUh.  James  Balfour,  his  great-gTanrtfaLher  on  tbr 
ffftme  side,  waa  a  profesaor  of  moral  pbilo»opb>  and  a  vreU-knomn 
conlroTerBialltt.  From  lb  is  anceatorf  it  is  aiiggeflteJ,  he 
inbciited  that  *  tomethiit^  of  the  aborter  catechiil '  which  it  the 
last  ingredient  nanied  in  Mr.  Henle>'a  wdl-known  sonnet - 
however  he  came  by  it,  etbiral  con[rr>rer«v  was  In  bis  blooii 
«nd  bone.  He  was  a  delicate  child,  an  ImaginatiTc  child,  an 
nnuiual  child;  all  of  ibii  may  be  inferred  from  the  '  Child*! 
Garden  of  Verses ' ;  it  is  directlj  staled,  with  manj  details  o\ 
the  cbitd's  clulhing,  in  a  recpnt  memoir;  but  upon  the  whale 
the  versus  are  more  preciae  and  more  illuminating  than  Mi» 
Dlack  A  reminiscences.  Most  important  i>f  all,  he  was  an  onlj 
child;  the  whole  IiFg  of  his  parents  was  centred  upon  hiis. 
hlren  if  they  could  have  spared  bim  froui  their  sight,  bis 
rielicacy  Torbflde  a  bontding-sohnoj  ;  and  so  he  lived  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  the  tcty  bcarl  of  his  boinr.  He  was  bj 
nature  prone  to  love,  and  be  returned  his  parents'  affect  tod  ; 
and)  it  would  seem,  more  fully  even  to  his  father  than  to  his 
mother.  *  My  father,  who  was  ever  my  dearest,"  he  writes  in 
one  of  hij  latest  letters,  looking  back  from  his  lovely  place  of 
esile.  ^  el  between  these  people,  so  closely  bound  togeiber  bf 
lore  and  by  circumitnnce,  Nature  had  set  one  of  those  hnrriers 
beidly  passable  even  by  love.  Tije  parents  were  deeply 
religioUB,  and  their  religion  was  the  religion  of  Calvin,  The 
son,  tor^  was  truly  tbeir  son,  as  reanluTe  and  unshakable  in 
hii  faith  at  they  in  th/^irs;  but  unhappily  the  fairbs  which 
he  held  were  irreconcilable  with  theirs.  As  Mr,  Ccilrlo 
says,  ^  An  instinctive  and  Inbrecl  Lmwilllngness  to  accept  ihe 
accepted  anc)  conform  to  the  conventional  was  of  the  essence 
ijf  hilt  character,  whether  in  life  or  art,  and  was  a  source 
to  bim  both  of  Ktrengtb  and  weakness.'  Tbe  beliefs  of  his 
parents  were  not  merely  impossible  to  bim,  they  were 
hateful;  long  years  after  he  likened  bis  own  youth  to  that 
of  Ferguson,  with  whom,  by  a  strange  fancy,  he  claimed  a 
apiriiual  kinship. 

*  W*  »ro  three  Hobiiis,'  ho  wrote  long  after,  *  who  Lavo  touched 
the  Soots  lyre  this  lauL  c;t!Titury.  We-11»  ihu  one  is  ihe  world's^  hn 
did  it,  he  cftine  off,  he  ia  for  over;  but  I  and  the  other — ah  I  what 
bondfl  wo  havo — bom  in  Iho  aiime  oily^  bnlb  aiokly ;  both  po-itorcd, 
one  nearlj-   to   mi^ueds   one   to   the   madhouso,  with  a  daumiiterj 
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His  own  fnlihi  were  tirong  enough,  and  at  le&it  not  crria^  on 
the  flide  n(  Iniilj  :  one  mny  infer  Kimetbing  nf  them  from  a 
ielicr  to  Mr.  Archer,  in  which  be  calU  himself  ^  a  back-vliitilcn 
comfDuniKt';  and  mnm  sull  from  the  remarkable  paper,  'Lay 
Morals,'  drafted  in  1979  (hit  thirtieth  jeaA  bui  only  poit- 
tacnoasly  pablitUeJ,  Here  is  a  putage  which  illuitratei  the 
•  bole  :— 

'Take  a  fan  *r(  ChriaL^a  sayinga  and  compare  thtim  with  our 
cotrent  doclriius^.  Te  cannt/t.  ho  Bayi,  Krve  Gnd  iiwi  Jlfamnida. 
Caimoi?  and  onr  wh'>lo  fiyBtem  is  to  teooh  h4>w  va  can ! 

'  Tha  children  of  this  leorld  are  leiscr  in  tksir  gfmeration  ihan  the 
thildren  vf  U-jht-  Ara  they?  I  harQ  been  led  to  uadentaurl  the 
nwrsQ  ;  Uiut  tho  Christiao  merchant,  for  omtnple,  prcwpBrel  ciceed- 
inglj  in  his  affairs;  that  hnoesty  was  tbo  b«At  policy;  that  an 
ttUM  of  repiito  had  nrittou  a  oDncluaiTo  Ucatiso,  *'  Hov  to  Make 

1^  B«l  of  Both  Worlda/'     Of  both  worlJa.  iadoLd?     Wbioh  am  1 

to  Miera,  then — Chmt  or  the  author  of  repute  ? 

*Take  no  thought  for  the  mcrrovt.  Ask  ihe  Saooessful  Merchant  j 
Bterrogata  y^ar  on-n  boart  ^  .  .  A11  vro  bcLio^tiT  alt  wo  hope,  aQ 
W«  honour  iQ  o^uItcs  or  oar  ooDtGoiporanca  ttiindd  coadQcuued  in 
Ifaia  one  senti^ime;  or,  if  ytin  take  the  other  view,  condemuA  this 
■mtecce  oe  iiiiwi«u  aod  inliamane.  We  are  iior,  thou,  of  "  the  Bame 
mind  that  was  in  Chriat"  We  lisagroo  wilt  Christ.  Either  Cbriflt 
iDfiaat  nothing,  or  olee  he  or  wp  must  be  Ln  the  wrong/ 

These  were  the  opinions  which  Stevenion  formed  in  hia 
vomb ;  acid  it  WDuld  h^  truer  to  Biy  that  be  4-onformed  in 
practice  to  the  world  than  ihai  he  mmilfic^  hit  phihisopby  with 
adr&ncing  yean,  Vei,  knovring  as  be  knitw  that  the  parents 
who  WAirrhed  hi*  health  »n  anxMiuily  wnuld  far  souner  know 
him  dead  than  spiritually  lost^as  he  must  seem  in  their  eyei — 
lie  lacked  the  cruel  courage  openly  to  disavow  their  faith.  But 
Ihe  rout  of  distention  wai  there;  he  could  not  stser  by  their 
Compa»9,  be  might  not  atcer  by  hlb  own  \  and    mirrally  he  wn4 

drift  like  a  derelictn  In  other  ways,  however,  he  was  stead* 
t  to  the  cbo<»en  purpose  of  his  life  \  through  all  hii  truantriei 
bj>th  of  school  and  rolleg^i!  he  was  at  wnrk  to  msike  himself  an 
aritfft  in  language  Mr.  SLcrcnson  naturally  desired  that  bis  sori 
should  be  apprenticed  (o  the  business  which  was  the  pride  and 
the  support  of  the  family^  and  the  son  nai  not  unvrilling  to  be 
intereatcil  in  it-  Vet  the  letters  to  bis  mother,  written  at  the 
Age  of  eighteen — the  first  printed  by  Mr,  Cirlvio — ^show  rather  a 
'■tudent  of  tbe  picturesque  than  one  concerned  with  engineering 
lechnicalitiea.  As  he  became  more  and  more  etigroised  in  hia 
own  atudy  he  negleded  more  and  more  hia  appninied  duty,  and 

fter    three    Tears    hit    lack    of    inclination    becatne    apparent. 
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Mf.    Stet^Btiion     was    disappointed  ;    he    would     oot    hear 
litorAturc,  tvL!ch  wai  not  in  bii  eyes  a  profeiijon  ;   bat  he  con 
■«ntF(l  rhat  till  ion  ihotiM  Tetum  to  Edinburgh  ftnd  read  fo 
the  Scottish   bar,     Accordinglj,  fropi  1871  to  1875,  SlcTenaoa 
■itPiided  law  claUEft  in  the  Univenit^  till  he  was  called  !n  th 
latLer  year.     Hcgular  aocicty  had  no  attraction  for  hicn,  and  h 
had   rone  fiir  it ;  details  of  his  dress,  which  at  this  period  waA 
UKirc  than  tttually  unconvendooal,  and  of  his  behaviour,  wbicb 
shocked  ihv  Tormalities  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  fnund  in  anot 
memoir    by    another    acqaaintancc,    Mica    Margaret    Armouri 
Irregular  «oci(<Ev  pleased  him  and  tempted  bim  ;  like  de  Mua 
he  ttraved   in  various   forbidden   paihs.     But  the   resemblanef 
bftwcen  lliii  two  mm  onlj  ei  tends  to  the  quality  of  their  imag'iDa- 
tjon-     There  wnt  in  Stevenson   that  strong  fibre  for  the  [at^k  nT 
which  de  Musset    went  hopclcaaly   to  wreck;  jet   Stevtrason'i 
life   at  this   lime   ivas   irregular   an<I   undisciplined    enoogb  to 
bring  lorroinr   to   bii  parcuU.     How  mucb  thej  knew  doe>  not 
appear;  but   tbo  wont,   in  their  eyvs^  wa«  tu  come.      Many  a 
•|>e  ml  thrift    and     beartleat    ne'er-do-weel    gnes    irrecJ  aim  able 
tlmmich  lifp,  and  ^et  nerer  buru  those  who  love  him  so  dceplj 
ai  lhi»  brilliant  loving  crealur*  wa*  forced  by  Ibe  vevv  law  n( 
kia  being  to  wound  those  whom  he  loved.      A  letter  written  to 
one  of  bis   earliest   and    latest    friends,  Mr.   Baxter — in    after 
jiMLn  bia  man  oi  butiueat— tdla  tbe  story  : — 

~  *  Baiflbor^  rek  s,  ins. 
'Tlie  thnndorboU  hae  hX\&i  widi  a  v«aigMae»  now.  On  Frida; 
ntfifal  tJXtt  living  j<^  to  tht  conr»e  of  «oaTCSMtio&,  mj  father  pnl 
mm  tuw  c€  tiiri>  Qqtfrtto—  ■■  to  MMl  ''^bieb  I  can^i^j  anewored. 
1  nallj  hate  all  l^iu  so  BBiA  now — a  mtwiommA  hamatj  tbat  has 
•HNbawdOBM  o«t  4tfi^  toaiUaw  ttat  1  oeald  &oi  ao  tDochaa 
kMiMtailbaliMe;  hiat  if  I  ba*  fMuaeaa  tfca  fial  haU  of  arcfythag 
llUal[IilMM^*alM<aaIfen>^>HaD«AMbelonL    I 
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aa  k  l^m^  ^  n  ^W.  bi*  1  Wi  fa«o<t^  n  aaolbec.  AoJ 
ttovl  l^at«Wlkm,Wtt«aa>^ba«iaBioniaaeMMtkaaif— 
t  caA  fiaii  M  nnUa.  Ya«  wy  taagr  W»  bajfj  i*  Ja  far  ■>.  Ifil 
vaia  «Al  laa  laN^  I  IIMt  I  aaaU  alnoat  U  k  m  vf  Isaart  to 
nlMlWlltktoakla.    JL^  mb^  an  I  to  lin  ^y  wk^  life  aa 

bMMil^ilf  llyim^awiiih»lfalag^w»^»a*^ai%t*- 
haaiM  awi^;  tital  I  MMkta  Ih^  aJ ■>>  a  iMJfw  la^Ad. 
IbaKa^Mia^Amtii^ii^olyii      ■  Ufa  Aa  ^^^^  «fe;  I 

_«»*iam.     iMHmfaaltaU 

^X.>«  *W  w»e  ta^ikoi^     V^ai^BT^ 
C  li«<  «4ai  a  pliMMI  tt^  ^  ia  to  W**  ^vt 
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<»f  (prob&bly)  tbe  oaly  tvo  people  who  eve  %  damn  ahont  70a  ia  Iho 
imU.  >  .  • 

Here  ib  »  i^ood  beavj  cross  witli  a  TCDgaBDce,  aud  all  rougli  witb 
rmIj  ubiIh  th&t  tear  ji^nr  fiugerHt  noly  it  ib  uot  1  tbi^t  liBTe  to  a^rrj 
iit^nai  I  hold  the  light  euil,  but  the  hearj  bonlfin  falls  on  theM 
twi^' 

It  wju  Dot  a  cheerful  opening  for  it  life,  ami  the  shndnw  of 
tbift  trKg«i]yi  Lhough  linppilv  the  life  emerged  from  tl,  it  over  nil 
th^  m&ii'*  art.  In  ^Ttic  ^Vrccker'  5011  Itncl  onlr  indicated  a 
fath^r'i  diinppointment  when  bis  son,  the  npple  of  hii  ^y^^  tUQi 
»fi£r  iocoQceivable  and  rn^^rant  nmbitiona,  rejecling;  tboie  let 
Wfore  him-  In  '  WHr  nf  HermiMon  '  the  i^thicnl  CDJidict  1* 
depicted  wilb  B  (pmble  force:  vel  ia  'Weir'  the  tragedy  ic 
Un  ibaii  it  was  in  the  reality.  Archie  Wrtr  recalled  from  lh« 
Innginp  judge  at  SteF^nton  shrank  from  his  fathers  ^  damnatory 
Cned'  ;  but  he  wa«  not  tortkir^  with  the  sensr  of  itabbin^  to 
ike  heart  lhoi«  who  loved  him.  The  Tull  biitern^tt  of  thai 
Am^t  ia  written  only  in  oac  apologue  among  the  pnitbu- 
nritialy  pubtiahed  fahl«.  In  the  '  Hoaie  of  Eld '  you  rea^l  of  a 
^natb  brouf^bt  up  in  a  counirj  where  all  the  world  wore  a  ^yfe 
on  the  rig^hi  leg,  eicept  only  when  they  raat  it  ofT  in  aecret 
and  danced'  At  latt  one  day  by  ma^li^al  aid,  wheiher  from 
Ood  or  devil  the  fable  leavei  uncertain,  the  youth  arms 
faimtelf  with  a  bright  sword  and  goei  out  to  free  the  people. 
Shapes  meet  bim  bearing  the  likenesa  of  thoic  be  lorei,  and  In 
his  leal  be  cms  them  down  ijll  at  last  rbe  work  is  done,  and  be 
goea  home  to  find  all  the  world  released  from  the  gytc  npon  the 
right  leg— and  now  wearing  it  nn  the  left;  and  in  hii  own 
hoDic  his  father  and  bis  mother  lying  slain  with  n  svrord. 

His  was^  iberelorPi  on  the  whole  a  tragic  ynu[h  ;  but  there 
wut  another  side  tn  it,  of  whose  brigbtneas  one  does  nol  jeek  in 
vain  fitr  a  reflection.  In  1881  Stevenson,  then  married  and 
liriog  at  Davop,  write*  to  the  same  friend,  Mr.  Baiter:  — 

'A  little  EdiDbnrgh  goasipf  in  HoaTon'a  nmnol  Ahl  what  would 
I  net  giTB  to  atoal  tbU  oroaing  with  yon  tbroagb  tho  big.  oohoiug, 
college  archway,  and  away  fcoaih  under  tlie  atnxit  lanL(iM,  ntid  away  to 
dear  Br&sb  9,  now  defiinct!  But  tbe  old  time  in  dead  hIb'V  never, 
never  tn  rvvive.  It  vas  a  ead  tioio  too,  bat  fio  gay  nnil  eo  hopeful, 
Bud  «e  bad  vucb  eport.  with  all  our  low  apirits  and  all  oar  diHtreaaea, 
tbat  it  luoka  like  a  kind  of  lamp-lit  fidryland  behiud  me.  O  fnr  ten 
EHiiibargb  mlQutts^^ixpence  hstwten  ne,  aLd  the  eT«r-g1oriotu 
LothiftD  Road,  or  diar  myatoriouB  Loitb  Walk  I  But  bcro,  0.  shoer 
hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bo^rling ;  b«ro  in  tbia  strange  place,  wbosa  Tery 
BlrangQiiesB  would  have  been  heaven  to  bim  than:  and  hH  pi  res.  yes, 
O-  B^,  with  tears,  aftt>F  the  paet.  See  what  comes  of  beiof;  left  alone. 
Do  you  remember  Braah  ?  the  abcet  of  glass  that  wo  follovred  idung 
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*  the  •Frd-time  of  manj  ihoUfrliU  and  mnnvqaaliueif  a<  i* 

led  in  the' Apology  for  lillcr*/ especially  Tot bleveoion ;— 


G«orge    Street?     Gran  ton  ¥    tbe    night    ftt    BonnjtnftinLefld  ?    Ihe 
comiiMn  utivr  ilo  sign  of  tbe  '' Twiaklmg  Ej«  "  ?  Ibo  fti&lit  I  Uj 

on  LJju  jmrament  in  miaerj  ?  ^ 

It  wa* 

■  If  yoa  look  bavk  on  youp  own  oduontion,  I  am  flore  it  will  not  I* 
tUo  full,  vivid,  inelrnoliTa  Lobtb  of  Ifaantry  tbut  juu  regrtt  S  m 
vronM  raVlior  D-iccul  eomo  ][w;k'lLJBt-re  peritida  lcti»con  elo<sp  ana 
wnltiiig  in  tho  cljusfl.  For  my  own  pwt,  I  liaro  attcniled  a  gwd 
tniLny  Itotnioa  iu  my  time.  1  elill  remember  tliat  tbe  apinning  ui_» 
tijj>  ih  t>  <7Bao  of  Kijiotio  SUbililj.  I  still  rtmomber  that  Etopbytfluri 
U  uul  a  difi^uv,  uor  StilKuidti  a  crime.  But  tbciigh  I  would  cot 
willinglj  finrt  «iih  flcch  scrapH  of  ficienci>,  T  do  nut  tet  tbe  earn* 
iil<»ro  by  (bum  AS  l>r  cortain  olber  odds  a<i*i  onda  that  I  wune  by  in 
tUti  "j'iMi  *lKil  wIijIp  1  van  plajing  irminL  This  ib  not  the  momeot 
to  JilBlc  ou  tbH  miglily  pUie  ci  education.  wbicU  waa  Ibe  faTouritt 
«phixi1  of  Pivhf>rh*  and  of  BalzHc,  and  tjriiH  out  yiarly  laanj 
iDglLiriout  masters  in  lh«  Soieaoe  of  the  Aspects  of  Life-  Suffice  it  lo 
my  tbxB  ;  if  a  Ind  doi»  uot  loum  in  tlie  sttcela,  it  ia  b*caDafl  he  baa 
&o  faoul(7  of  lurtiit^g/ 

Abovr  »]|,  ii  was  the  it^d-lioie  of  rricntlshipa,  and  lo  few  men, 
aa  OOP  tna;»  jud|^r  liom  (be  Itttera,  has  fnenJsbip  meant  ni<*re, 
T)«sidr«  Mr  Ba»ier,  there  wfre  among  hii  Scotch  fnniilian 
iVofcMwT  rWniHijf  Jriiktu,  Mr,  Walter  Ferrier— wboac  prr- 
aonalitv  ia  akviibv^  in  a  reiT  b^aatifikl  !ell*r  Inll  of  teodeiDcia 
ft&d  iTSft — and  eapeciatly  Lia  rocaiitp  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevensoii, 
nov  wrll  kpnan  ai  a  critir,  bni  ibni  bent  on  art  ilaelf,  wboac 
UkAaviie*  «aa  atronp:  opoo  bin.  Btat  tbe  falle^t  and  moal 
i&Tirotaliap  avmpatht  cajnr  frmn  oulsidv  bia  owd  coontrj,  in 
vkM  b«  BM  'with  the  fai^,  if  not  of  aJI  propbeU,  at  leaat  of  all 
b«Mi«ff  fifOflbeu.  la  ibr  aumoa^T  vi  l^T3s  at  a  ronatrr^  ^ 
ia  Svflolk  be  torE  fHctidi  vbo  w^rp  bfM  stov  to  reoopiiir  id  hiia] 
U  l«%aa  ihr  |irv>iBi>^  ;\f  fr&iai^  ukd  to  give  «hai  rooth   moaC^ 

liBvlsa   uJ    »»(vaTmprBmL      Tbrsr   werr    Mrs. 

mIt  »bo  aai  hh  pciBcipal  canwocd««t  dnriiif 

iL     'He  venl  back  bo 

itittBcd, 


Aaftrit 


of  hii  Itfe.  «&d  Mr  ColriiL 


U»ht«^  i«  ike  hMisBUt  «/  Septt^btf,*  viiMa  Ur.  C 
*MI««M*W^«»jfb««rO  TV  tro«Un  ai  bMc  cnti 
M  b*fe^  dH«i«  abnAMnMii.     Ualfad<««ar 
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9od  in  October  1873  Jocton  lept  blm  to  NJenlone  for  rest  Mid 
%aa-  The  pxperit^nres  and  ibe  thou^ljtft  nf  ihnse  tlaj't  among 
tiie  olives  maj  be  read  id  ihe  rou^h  in  the  ictterA,  or  cr^ftCAliitcti 
iolo  the  cuaji  ^Ordered  South*  Bark  in  S<?DiTand  in  the 
minmer  of  1^74,  he  bc^nn  literary  work  in  serious  earne*^  and 
«itb  a  measure  of  acceptance,  upon  criticUm  and  deicriplive 
arliclei,  Mr.  LeiHe  Siephen,  then  cdiling  the  ^  Cornhlll^* 
■clcvtDcd  tbe  new  recruiit  and  iotrudaced  bim  to  anoiber.  Mr. 
W.  £,  Heolej,  then  in  an  Eldinburgh  hospital  ;  and  to  be^n 
<aQe  of  ihe  most  remarkable  intimacies  of  two  remarkable  Uvea. 
1a  the  «prin^  of  1875  St^venion,  ar^companviog  hli  artiit 
cQOaia,  paid  bis  Hnt  visit  to  a  place  al«ajs  dear  in  bis  memorj, 
ttie  painters*  cobmv  in  the  fi»re*l  of  Fonlainebleau  ;  and  Uier 
IV  the  same  jear  he  returned  thither  after  his  call  to  tbe  S^'ottiah 
hu.  A  winier  was  spent  or  wasted  in  attendance  Ht  tbe 
Pfttliament  House,  but  his  parents  now  at  length  became 
drfaltclj  reconciled  to  his  pursuit  o(  tbe  literary  career. 

in  1876  bii  '  Inland  V'ojage  '  was  undertaken,  and  from  that 
tdfentore  be  pasted  again  to  tbe  forest  life  at  Grez  and 
Barbizon,  where  he  settled  down  to  write.  There  be  met  Mr*. 
Oibouroe,  the  ladj  who  afterwards  became  his  wife;  and  t4> 
kigaji  tbe  romance  of  bis  life^ihe  one  romance  which  found 
BO  reflection  in  bis  wrilinfr><  ^he  next  two  years  were  spent 
between  Edinburgh,  FuntainebleaUt  and  tbe  artiiU*  quarier  in 
Paris,  and  the  letters  of  this  time  belra^'  onlj  one  preoccupation 
— ibe  pursuit  of  lileiarv  excellence  and  literarj  succesi.  Tbe 
'Inland  Vojage  '  was  followed  hy  the*  Travels  with  a  Donkey  '  ; 
but  the  critic  and  essaytit  began  to  add  a  new  string*  to  bis  bow, 
The  story  of  the  'Sire  de  Maletroit'i  Door'  ap[>eareil  in 
'Temple  Bar/  and  other  toJes  were  on  the  anvil,  among  them 
'Will  o'  tbe  Mill.'  But  in  the  autumn  of  1878  Mr*.  Oabonme 
rctnmcd  with  her  children  to  America;  in  tbe  next  ^ear 
Sievenion,  Icnrning  tbal  she  prj^poW  to  leek  a  divorce  from 
her  basband,  and  aUo  that  sbc  waa  in  ill-hceltb,  determined  to 
follow  her  to  California. 

Up  to  this  point  what  more  does  one  want  in  tbe  way  of 
hingrapbj  ?  Stevenson's  narrativea  of  travel  (ell  ibcir  own  tale  ; 
tbe  paper  called  'Forest  Notes*  sketches  his  life  at  Barbixon 
M  no  one  else  could  sketch  it:  'The  WrecItLT*  makes  virid 
enough  bis  reminiirences  of  artist  life  in  Paris;  and  iheie  can 
be  supplemented  from  the  letters,  though  at  this  period  his 
correspond  en  cCf  as  has  been  said,  was  concerned  almost  ex- 
clasivelj  with  Looks.  Wbnl  is  not  lierc  is  scarcely  like  lo  be 
in  anj  authorised  biography.  Stevenson,  so  curiously  frank 
in  tusDy  things,  never  wore  bis  heart    upon    bis  sleeve.      His 
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opinionVf  hii  bmbiu,  the  itate  of  hi>  Gnmncet,  be  wu  read^  to 
proclaim  in  llie  world  in  print;  hit  ]ore-fttory  he  kept  to 
bioiAeVr,  and,  ereo  if  il  could  be,  it  i«  nerer  likely  to  be 
divatged,  Few  marriage*  ctct  cndared  more  ^ri^rou*  «trcii 
iif  afflieiion  and  diiromfort  withoat  lois.  One  mar  find  in  the 
tcttCTi  berc  and  there  such  a  itaLeuient  a»  (for  instance)  that 
hii  marria^  was  reoo^iied  '  A  1  at  Lld^d'i';  one  mar  read 
eipiicicly  ibe  praue  of  bi*  life'*  compaoioDf  the  vivid  porirwt 
or  bit  vtife,  in  the  poithumoutly  publitbed  'Songs  of  TibtcI' 
— a  volume  tvhich  contains  the  best  of  bi«  ver*et,  tboie  in 
n-hicl]  be  fnd*  a  Ijrita]  crj  for  tbe  bumeward  ibou^hta  of  bit 
exile,  for  ibe  fascination  of  (he  open  road,  the  WBnd«?rer'«  life, 
and  tbe  ^  bright  ejei  of  danger-*  More  ibaa  tbii  no  one  bai  ■ 
righi  to  dpiire  to  know.  But  the  strange  cirmmatancea  wbirA 
immediately  precede<[  hi*  marria^  are  now,  for  ibc  first  timei 
made  fallj  piblic.  He  well  knew  that  the  errand  on  which 
be  >et  out  when  be  left  England  in  1S7^  would  not  commend 
Itself  to  bii  parent!,  and  be  woLild  not  Ask  them  for  help,  but 
determined,  as  Mr.  CoEvjn  ■&>'>>  'to  te&t  durinf^  this  adventure 
bis  pijwer  of  supporting:  himseir,  and  eventually  otbers^  by  bis 
own  laboari  in  literature/  He  travelled  by  iteera^  and 
emi^anL  train,  as  ia  told  in  tbe  easay  'Actobs  the  PJains,'  and 
during  lb»  journey  was  at  work  taking  notes  for  a  volume 
which  should  record  bis  experiences,  aa  ibe  Mnland  Voyage,' 
and  ^Travel*  with  a  Donkey'  had  done.  But  ibts  trials  of  tbe 
journey  told  severely  on  him,  and  on  reaching  California  be  was 
•o  ill  that  be  was  forced  to  try  bis  favourite  open-air  cure,  not 
altogether  successfully. 

'  Here  19  aoothor  curious  start  iti  my  life/  Ho  writes  to  Hr. 
OcilTin  jQ  Rei>tanib<!r.  ■  I  am  llTiiig  at  nn  Angora  goat-rsaohe  in  Ibe 
Cuavt  Line  MnEtntains,  oigbtoen  Tuilaa  from  Monterey.  1  wa4 
eaniliing  uiit,  but  got  bu  aick  that  tho  two  ranoboroa  touk  mo  in  ftnd 
tended  taa.  One  is  an  old  bear-hanter,  aeveutj-tHD  yana  old,  and  • 
cApUiQ  froEu  the  Moiican  war;  the  other  a  pilgriDx,  and  one  who 
wuH  nut  with  the  bear  &*g  and  under  Fremont  when  CaUfornia  was 
tuktin  by  thu  Stsiei^/ 

'  Two  iiigLlH/  be  wriiofl  to  Mr.  Qosso,  '  I  lay  out  under  a  tree 
In  a  sort  itt  niupur,  doing  nothing  but  futcli  wattir  fur  mjself  and 
hirrso,  light  n  fir^H  and  loake  cuSiue,  and  all  night  awake  hearing 
llii<  goat  Uolli  ringing  and  tbe  tieo-froga  singiugf  when  oa«h  aovt 
noiiiei  wiiti  (*Tirnigh  to  Eot  mo  mad.  Then  the  beat-butiter  oamo 
rouiiJ,  prtfUrmniiod  mo  ^-  roal  aiuk,*'  and  ordered  mo  up  lo  the  ranohft 
It  was  an  uJd,  luiscrablo  piece  of  my  life  ;  and  according  to  all  rule 
It  ahimld  liflVrt  hu*m  mj  death  j  but  alter  a  rtbilo  my  spirit  got  ap 
again  \u  a  <liviuo  fronay.  an  i  ba^  ainoe  kicked  and  spurred  my  vile 
bodj  forward  Aitb  great  Qinph&aifl  and  buocobs/ 
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Tbit   vr&s  turelr  a  long   way  from   Edinburgh  OT  BarbizoD, 

The   note  to    Mr.  Gosi^  ivn>   written  from    Monterey,  wbither 

hr  mlgr&Ied  in  October,  &jiii  wUcrc  be  sat  down  to  write  wUb 

feretith  *nery}\     Th*   'Amateur    Emig-tftnt '  p^p^rienc^i   were 

jtili  Iq  hand  ;  «o  was  an  cflsay  on  Thoreau  ;  but  the  drift  of  hU 

miail  bad  cbanged  »r  woa  clianglng.     Ficticio  ^ineil  a  larger  and 

larger  piaco  in  bU  tboagbta^  and  er^n  in   tbc  work   that  w&a 

not    fiction   his    preoccupation    wai     now   diJTi^reiit,      On    ibe 

tteamer  be  had  written  ^  Tbe  Stor^  of  a  Lie  '  ;  frotn   Mi>nteref 

he  aeoi  to  Mr.  LJenlcjr  *  Tbe  Parilioa  on  tb?  Lioks,^  one  of  bia 

«ei7   best  tales;  be   ws4  at   work  on  a    novel,  Ibat    never    got 

fioi^hecl,  called  *A  Vendetta  o[  ibe  VVeit/     Moreover  it  was  at 

Moni^rey  that  be  conceived  (as  one  maj  learn  ]n>ni  tbi?  preface 

U  it)  tbat  very  curious  and  cbaracteristic  comeiiy  in  narrntire, 

□rieinally  tbrovn  into  dramatic  form^  *  Prince  Ouo,'  wbich  was 

ioj  i  long  tirne  cherUbed  in  bis  brain  as  tbe  fature  masterpiece. 

He   knew  well  ennugb  what  was  happening   in  bis  own   mind, 

ioT  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Colvin'i  censuring  the  ezecution 

«f  the  ^  Amateur  Emigiant '  be  wrote : — 

'If  tbfl  '*  Emig^rant  "  waH  a  failnre,  the  "  PAviliuu/'  \tj  your  leaTa, 
vas  not ;  it  waaa  et^iry  ^uite  ale^untely  aud  rightly  dono,  I  ooDlond. 
...  I  koo^  1  ehfdl  d4>  bottar  work  tban  ever  £  hava  drme  bafore  ;  but, 
suni  you,  it  will  not  bo  like  it.  My  sympatbioa  and  intorsste  are 
fitatigod.  Theru  eL&ll  be  nu  mora  hooka  of  travel  f'tr  me.  I  ciira 
for  nothing  but  thn  moral  aud  tbe  dramfitic,  uot  a  jot  for  tbe 
picture^L^oe  or  tlie  boautifal,  othar  than  about  pe^-ple.  It  bon^d  mo 
boUiiihly  to  ffrito  Ihu  '^  Ecaigraut"  i  wqII,  it's  going  to  bore  oLbora 
in  road  it — tbat'A  ouly  fair,^ 

Thai  was  written  from  San  Francisco,  wbither  be  bad  gone  in 
December  1879  with  some  notion  of  earning  money  by 
journalUnt — a  scheme  wbich  found  Utile  succieis,  Tbc  literary 
Atmosphere  of  San  Francisco,  along  with  Stevenson^i  eipe^ 
riences  there,  may  be  gathered  from  many  lively  passages 
in  *  Tbe  Wrecker ' ;  the  muliae  of  his  daily  life  (in  which  he 
bad  to  drop  from  a  fifty-cent  to  a  twenty-five- cent  dinner, 
sad  ultimately  reduced  bit  expenses  on  food  and  drink  to 
li.  lO^J^  a  day,  in  a  country  where  food  is  dear)  h  described 
in  a  couple  of  very  gaj  and  amusing  letters.  But  when  he 
wrote  that  burst  of  almost  aggressive  srlf-confidence  to  Mr. 
Colvin,  it  was  in  no  gay  mood.  His  friend's  censure  had 
struck  upon  him  when  he  was  jaded  and  out  of  heart,  and  he 
put  a  buld  fftce  on  the  matter  to  bitaself  and  his  critic,  while 
at  thai  very  time  be  was  sickening  for  a  mortal  Ixiut  of  illness, 
tbe  grave«t  that  bad  befallen  him  since  cbildbnud.  Tito 
sleratiDg    came    wa«   characteristic.     There    is    a    strango 
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puaage  tn  one  of  ihe  Isttcn  lo  Mrs.  Sirwdl  where  thli  ^onlh 
of  five  an(I  Iwenly  exprcuca  nn  emotion  very  rare  in  naen  : — 

'  0,  T  have  hitcI»  b  Iranging  for  children  nf  ojy  own  ;  lad  yet  I  di 
not  think  I  conM  boar  it  if  I  had  one.  1  ffliiej  I  mnsl  ftel  moi 
liho  a  ifomaa  thna  Uko  a  man  ikbout  that.  I  pomctinii'a  bate  tbi 
chiJdroQ  1  aeo  on  tho  atttfit — jou  knuv  nLat  1  mean  Lij  batO'^Kifibj 
the;  wbre  a^jnteHhere  etsu,  auil  not  thmc  bo  uK^ok  me  ',  And  Aomotimpri, 
■gftin,  I  AtMi'%  know  hoAV  to  go  by  tL<iiD  for  LhtJ  lovo  of  them,  tsitLciU^Ij 
the  «ry  woo  cdob/ 

Now»  in  March  ]880,  ho  wrote  i — 

'  Mir  DffAB  Cej.viw. — Mj  ImJlord  uad  landlndy's  little  f^ur-ycftr- 
uhl  chiLI  IB  dying  ia  the  hniiGe ;  aQd,  0,  wbat  he  baa  antforfjd.  l\ 
hK0  rojJly  afeoteJ  n:iy  health,  O  never,  never,  any  fnnuly  fi>r  rut! 
I  am  cured  of  thai. 

*  I  liavu  takou  a  long  huliduy — have  not  wurkel  for  three  dftj^ 
and  wiU  nctt  for  a  wfM!k  :  for  T  waa  really  weary.  ETcnse  tbifi 
Homlah ;  fur  the  I'bild  weighs  on  me,  dear  Colvio,  I  did  all  I  coQld 
to  tolp  ;  bnt  all  Hvoma  littie,  to  tlie  point  of  cnmO|  whea  <mA  of 
theic  pour  laotJoeats  l^ea  in  aaoh  Lnieery. — Erer  youra,  H.  L.  S.' 
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The  next  letter  from  bim  Is  dated  April ;  for  six  weehs  it  had 
hnen  ^  a  tu>i-up  for  life  or  death/  Hia  future  wife  nursed  him 
iLrou^li;  bis  pareati,  Ijvaric^  of  bU  eKtremJM.  ivIrnLed,  Aod 
iHograpbed,  'Count  on  ^h^l.  annnally  * ;  and^  after  a  eIhw  coo- 
vftleiccncc,  he  made  what  he  calW  '&  sort  of  iDArriage  in 
0str€mis ' — h^ing,  indeed,  no  pro* perons- looking  bridegroom. 
The  ilory  of  the  Rrat  few  months  of  hi<  married  life,  Apent  at  a 
deierted  mining  caoip  in  the  Coait  Range,  Is  tidd  in  the 
'Silverado  S<|U4tLcra,'  [n  August  ISSO  be  and  his  wife  came 
liomt-  and  were  received  with  open  arms;  and,  from  thii  time 
onward,  dumeiEtc  diispniions  were  only  an  unhappy  memory-  t 
Uuriiif:  the  next  four  >ear«^  although  compelled  to  take  an  ■ 
invalidV  preoautiatis,  Stevenson  was  able  to  move  about  freely  ;  ^ 
and  bia  lite  waa  divided  b^^tween  Scotland  &nd  aome  foreigi» 
health  r^iort.  Davot  was  tried  for  two  successive  winters,  hue 
U  did  n«l  suit  Mrs.  Stevenson  ;  and  for  the  winter  of  1883-4 
the  familjr  went  lo  the  Riviera,  After  one  or  two  nnfortunale 
eip»>ri*'ntos,  thev  settlett  at  Hyeres,  where  for  sixteen  ninths 
Stpvi^nson  cnjojrd  a  spell  of  cunipatalivr  health  and  bappineas. 
In  ihrae  year*  literary  aucccsi,  in  the  sense  that  implies  ftA 
ioeome^  was  slilJ  a  thing  after  which  he  had  to  suive ;  there  wai, 
still  ihr  ricitemem  of  the  cha«e,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  eacape, 
from  a  position,  bome  not  without  some  soreness,  of  inability 
to  cam  bread  for  hit  own.  And  for  that  reason  the  letters  of 
tl^is  time  an  occupied  with  Ultle  but  the  car^  vrbich  relate  to. 
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!it«T&tare  as  Att  ait  aiiJ  to  IjEeralUT^  as  a  bu)ine«E.    As  «  ■uppto 

DWDV,  or  ratb«i  Ai  an   Bsiuranre  of  Uv^liboot],  he  viuf^Ut,  writb 

\iu\e   hope,  A   proffiBorsb i p  of  binlrir^  and   law  at  Edinburgh* 

Thu  fftilpit,  at  wjiR  naijrul.      Bu:  in   the  ent\  nf  1882  *Treaaure 

Ulaod'  app^arrd.Bod  brought  the  drtt  inatalmrnt  of  widctpr^aJ 

popuUrity.     There    Here    those    whu   read    it   and   looked   out 

ca^riT   for  another  story  an   exciting  from    the   aame  writer  j 

iteie    were  alio  thifse,  and   rmi  a   few  of  ihem — tim  writer  of 

lbe<«  line*  w«  on&— who  had  never  beard  of  thii  author  before, 

bat,  baring  read  'Treasure  Islaad/  proceeded   to   read  whatever 

d«e   he    had    written^   and    1hu«    perceived    the  veraatilitj   and 

{a«rinatioti  of  his  genius.       Tbe   popularitv   was  naturntlj  an 

^coDrngement ;  but,  for  tbe  moment,  a  handnHl  pounds  seemefl 

cKcessire  payment  for  this  masterpiece,  and  the  niao  who   had 

tmiten    it   «aw  no  grounds    for   rounrfng   wiih   ennBdence   on 

lilVTslurc  at  a  support-     Still,  he  was  ^rnduallj  feeling  his  feet ; 

til  eaaaj  s  enjoyed   at  least  a  sricc^a  i^fsiimt,  though  the  '  Black 

Arrow/  in   wbich  he  attempted  to   hit  again  tbe  bo^tsb  tnvtc  to 

■  bich  be  bad  appealed  in  ^Treasure  Island/  miaseti  its  maik. 

However,  if  the  man  was  ill  at  ease,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
Lhe  artist  was  happj  in  bis  art.  Here  is  a  very  characteristic 
letter  to  iVIr.  Henley — charaeieristic  of  both  friends,  for  Steven- 
ion's  letters  have  this  mark  of  the  best  correspondence,  that  one 
may  infer  from  th#m  the  character  of  the  person  fo  whom  they 
are  addressed  ;  and  an  intelligent  reader,  having  ?^^*  throai^b 
tbe  first  of  iteie  Tijlumes,  ahould  be  able  to  cleridf  by  internal 
eridence  whether  a  letter  in  the  second  is  written,  for  instance, 
Lo  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  Heriley,  or  Mr.  Colvin.  There  is,  at  all 
events,  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  sboat  Mr.  Henley  from  this 
attractive  miilnre  of  sense  and  nonsense,  dated  June  18S3  %— 

'  DiA&  Lac,.  .  .  T  beg  to  infuria  jon  that  I,  Hoburt  Louis 
Sterenson,  anthor  of  "  Brash iana "  abd  othfr  wortca^  am  niereTy 
begiitaing  to  commc'ncQ  to  jjroparo  to  make  a  first  start  at  trying  to 
underBtaud  my  profeesion,  0  tbe  height  and  depth  of  noroltj  and 
worth  ia  any  art!  aud  O  that  I  am  privileged  to  Bwim  aud  bhoulder 
through  aiicb  ocoanal  Could  ona  get  out  of  sight  of  land — all  in 
thtf  blue  ?  Alas  not,  being  anchored  here  in  flesb,  and  the  bonds  of 
logic  being  still  about  ixe. 

'  BuL  what  4  great  aimce  and  a  great  air  there  ifi  iu  thoHo  email 
sh alio WH  where  alone  we  vonturel  and  how  new  each  tight,  b4] nail, 
calm,  or  sunrteel  An  art  is  a  fine  fortune,  a  palace  in  a  pni'k,  a 
hacd  of  Diueic,  health,  and  pbyerical  beauty;  all  hot  lovo— to  any 
worthy  piactifitr-  1  sleep  upon  my  art  for  a  pillow  i  I  waken  in 
my  art;  1  iim  nuready  for  death,  hecauec  I  hate  to  leave  it,  1  love 
my  wife,  I  do  not  know  how  much,  nor  can,  nor  &hall  nnleaa  I  lost 
^^^T^   but  nhilo  1  can  CDncoive  my  being  widDWcd,  I   refuse  tho 
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olTenag  of  life  without  m;  »t.     I  nm  col  but  in  my  ut ;  it  ib  me 
I  am  tbc  body  of  il  aierely. 

■  And  yet  I  produce  uotliiDg,  un  tho  aatbor  of  "  BTAaLi&na  "  uid 
otbor  worke;  tiddy-iddity— m  if  the  works  ouo  wroto  were  ^nytbing 
but  'prtu titjo's  eiperiiiitiutB.  Deai  reaJor,  I  deceWe  yon  with  husks; 
the  real  works  and  »ll  the  [duftau  re  are  still  miDQ  aud  iiicomiDuu  [cable. 
After  this  break  in  my  work,  bcgmning  to  r^jtutTi  to  it,  as  from  light 
aleop,  I  waT  oioliuiialory,  oe  you  Bee — 
*  Surfiiiu]  t'opdk: 

Heave  Libcad: 

Hero's  lack. 

Art  &ud  Blue  Uc&vou, 

Apiil  and  Gttd's  Lirkn. 

GreoQ  reeds  and  Ihe  aky- scattering  liTer. 

A  atiitclj  music. 

EulerOudl  — R.  L.  B. 

'  Ay,  but  yen  know,  until  a  man  cau  vtHq  that  "  Setter  God/'  he  hac 
mode  no  artl     Kuoel     Come,  let  us  take  ccuusel  together  and  niaka 

*  Happy — I  iras  only  happy  once;  that  was  at  Hyeres' — he 
writes  in  tbe  *  Vailima  Letters';  and  eq  otio  muit  extract  a 
good  deal  iiam  the  correapondeDce  of  this  period  to  give  nu  Idem 
of  ihe  gaiely  which  batauoed^  and  over- balanced,  in  hi*  ditposU 
tioQ  tbe  titider-tone  of  melancholy.  Yet  ofito  the  two  blend 
in  a  Arrange  laturnine  bumouff  which  i>  perbapi  more  fully 
character! at ic  of  the  mun  than  any  atber  of  hia  many  facets. 
1883  was  overshadowed  towards  iis  close  with  gloom  :  tbe  death 
of  bi»  friead  Walter  Fcrrier  made  tbe  6rst  gap  in  tbe  circle 
of  bU  intimates,  and  be  felt  it  keenly.  Morei>ver,  hii;  faiher 
was  drifting  into  a  lotborgic  melancholy,  from  which  the  son 
laboured  to  rouse  birn  with  eihoriations  half  playful,  wholly 
earnest  *  Rcaignation  '  {ot  the  ^  False  Gratitude  plant*)  is  a 
thing  to  be  weeded  out.  *  In  its  place  put  Laughter  and 
a  Oood  Conceit  ^Lbal  capital  borne  evergreen)  and  a  bush  of 
Flowering  Piety — but  sec  it  be  tbe  Howcring  sort — the  other 
species  i>  no  ornament  to  any  gentleman's  back  garden/ 
Although  this  same  letter  begins  with  an  exprcBsion  of  the 
writer^fl  own  gratimd^  for  the  closing  year,  which  has  made 
him  soUent  and  cheerful,  in  the  first  month  of  IfiSl  another 
bud  attack  occurred,  and  left  this  courageous  planter  of  herb* 
(who  signed  hi[iiielf  ^Jno.  Bunyan  ^)  in  a  atate  which  might 
we)l  produce  '  grau'  plants  '  of  Resignation.  Yet  Laughter  still 
flourished  in  his  garden,  and  in  March  he  was  writing  Eo  Mr. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse,  then  at  Dover,  a  place  which  awakened 
envious  thoughts  of  tbe  people  who  could  be  happy  under 
a  sky  10  cheerless ; — 
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*  Tl  IB  idle  to  deny  it :  T  hftvo — 1  may  ny  1  nonrieli — a  gri^wing 
j^onay  of  tbe  robuatf  Urg^legg<?d,  hoLlthy  BriLALu-dwoUorR,  patient 
of  grog,  Qoomers  of  tho  linaid  umbrEjMat  intiuououeJy  breathjug 
fog^  i&ll  vrliicli  I  once  tvu,  and  I  &m  ofiliAiiied  ti>  say  liktxl  il.  iliiw 
LgDonuit  JM  yuutL  E  gru8Hly  ni!ling  amivi^  iiirHftltictrd  pl'taaares;  and 
hoT  toblcT,  pnrer,  sweeter,  and  lighter^  to  tip  tbe  choioo  tunio,  t » 
r&oline  in  tho  loxarioos  lavblid  cLair,  and  to  tmadf  WtiU-abawlod, 
HiQ  little  round  of  tbe  coi^«titutional.  Sorionsly,  do  jori  like  to 
repocK?  Ye  godfl.  I  bate  it.  I  never  mai  with  uuy  Q<x«|]tAtuiD  ;  I 
clo  i»ot  leaner  wb&t  people  mean  ivho  Ai^y  tliey  like  alfjep  and  thEit 
dBtnQod  bodtiioe,  wbieb^  aioCG  long  t^fe  1  was  brooobud,  baa  rong  a 
Imell  to  ftU  my  dny^a  divings  ami  bijiiigrt.  And  wbeo  &  man, 
fioemingly  Huie,  tollfl  nie  be  hu  "  f&Llen  iu  lovo  nith  itta^ufttion,^'  1 
c&D  only  BUj  to  him,  *'  You  vill  nereT  be  a  Pirate  !  "  This  tn&y  not 
cftiuo  a&y  regrot  to  Mrs,  Monkhoueo,  bat  in  your  own  soul  it  viill 
dui^  bollow — tbiok  of  it!  NtiTfiTl  After  fell  boyhood's  as]>irDtiojifi 
ul  joutb^H  iaiiii(?rol  day-df eoma,  yun  Axe  condemned  to  sit  down, 
grosslj  draw  in  your  ohair  to  the  fat  board,  and  bo  a  beaatly 
BtLTgeas  lilL  you  dio/ 

Gladly  would  one  i:|Uoteihe  ttill  funnifT  leitpr  of  April^  ai^ned 
'R-  L.  Monkb»u»c/ io  wbitb  Stevenacm  pri^poAca  a  change  uJ 
j-ivrsonatity  »iih  hi*  friend,  and  d^acribM  the  furnifure  of  hii 
own  bodily  habitation:  but  tberc  maat  be  a  limit.  Yet  do 
spirits  can  stand  i>iit  for  ever,  and  in  a  few  monih*  he  it 
writing  to  Mr.  Colvin,  '  very  dim,  dumb^  dowie,  npd  damnabJe,' 
reduced  to  talk  by  signa.  ^  My  lifir  dwlndlirs  into  a  kind  nf 
Vajley  of  the  Shadow  picnic/  be  aayB,  and  a  better  word  oouhl 
□ot  be  invented  to  desciibe  what  it  was  itjT  tbe  nejLt  foiir  years. 
Returning  to  England  h«  settle  at  BouToenooutb,  and  there,  till 
he  left  his  connlry  for  ever  in  18^7,  be  lived  a  denieen  of  'tbe 
luod  of  counterpiane-'  Bui,  ibougb  bia  'vile  body  '  might  lay 
bim  low,  and  deny  him  even  tbe  exeruive  of  speech^  it  i^ould 
not  break  his  spirit  or  impair  his  menial  energy.  In  tbe 
'  land  tjf  coLkHterpanc  '  be  Rniabcd  ^  Prince  Olto/  wbitih  had  not 
ihe  taccess  tbnt  was  otire  Imped  for  it;  but  ^  Kid[iiiji|iH,' tbe 
storj  which  sprang  out  of  his  projected  history  of  the  High- 
lands, achieved  a  pipularity  wider  even  than  that  of  'Treaaure 
hland';  while  *Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  published  in  ISflfi, 
finally  eatabliBhed  his  fame.  He  bad  gained  a  pufliticm  which 
asiured  to  him  not  only  repjtation  but  an  income  whieb  be,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  counted  richea. 

And  yet — luch  is  the  nature  of  man — he  was  further  than  ever 
frum  contcDtmenl.  While  the  purauit  of  success  occupied  all 
his  faculties,  be  did  nut  specijlate  on  its  worth,  If  attained. 
But  when  he  found  himself  in  tbe  full  poiteision  ol  fame,  with 
ttkOuaaiidB  ready  to  pay  for  his  nlterances,  he  began  immediately 
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to  quel t ion  witb  bimieir  wK^ther  hU  aim  had  aft^r  all  beeo 
frortb^'  one.  He  waa  a  breadwloTicr — ttiAl,  at  leuty  wai  accom- 
plifthnlf  and  justified  hia  eiUteni^e;  bat  was  be  Join^  a  aisn*t 
work  ia  the  world  when  he  *electett  to  live  by  a  pleastire^? 
that  iSf  by  doing  what  gave  bim  pleaiure  to  do,  and  what  g^^v 
111  others  none  of  lifers  necea^jtieB,  but  a  Lkiiiurj.  Hit  extreme 
stateiDGnl  of  ibia  point  of  view  msky  be  fouad  ia  tLe  '  Letter  to 
a  Young  Gentleman  about  !o  eoibnce  the  Career  of  Art,' 
wberct  hy  a  curiously  mislejtding  aaalogy^  tbc  artist  ii  placed 
on  a  lerel  with  ^  JilU  de  joU^  aince  each  lives  by  lellinj^  a 
plcaflure.  U  is  needleas  to  refute  the  fallacy  ;  indeed  Sleven»aQ 
ailmtls  it  in  a  letter  from  Samoa  to  Mr.  Le  Gnllienne;  and  ooe 
find*  him  adding* — thouitb  witb  »ome  hesLtatioa — the  artist'i 
life  to  tbe  three  profeasions  which  nppeared  lo  bim  beM  to  be£t 
man's  (ii^fttty.  Hit  tnodel  men  were  oddly  cboien^lhe  ftatl^r, 
tbe  shepherd,  the  icboulmafttcr ;  and  the  arcist  was  only  admitted 
to  the  tame  category  aa  a  kind  of  adjunct  to  the  teacher.  That 
it  a  very  notable  avuwal  from  one  who  preached  lo  re*oUitlj 
that  art  should  be  *  a- moral ' ;  and  ii  would  beeaty  to  demonstrate 
that  no  artist  has  giren  better  aid  to  the  instructor  of  youtb'l 
morals  than  Stevenson  bimaelf.  But  these  matters  belong  rather 
to  criliciam  than  to  biographr,  and  our  object  i)  to  show  thftt 
out  iif  these  letters  ibe  story  of  the  man's  life  may  be  constructed, 
A  student  of  the  life,  then,  will  note  in  these  ^ears— ISS5-S7— 
a  cbanjfe  of  preiHu^upation.  The  goal  of  Stevenson's  youth  nas 
lu^hieveil,  and  ambition^  perennially  concerned  with  the  unaC' 
compliihed,  sought  new  paths  to  explore.  There  set  in  whtl 
be  himself  calls,  in  n  new  and  illatninating  phrase,  *  th? 
gteen-siekness  of  maturity/  This  surptisiDg  inralid  was  troubled 
witb  a  ferment  %\{  new  energies ;  he  deiirefJ  to  taate  himself  felt 
in  the  world  mare  direcdy  than  by  literature  \  in  short,  he 
wanted  lo  lA'  soujeLhtng,  just  as  every  boy  wants  io  be  some- 
thing— something  notable  thtkt  should  justify  his  existence  in 
bia  own  eves^ 

The  Gontun  episode  and  the  desertion  of  the  Egyptisn 
outposts  in  the  Sudan  bad  grievously  distressed  bim  ;  it  seemed 
to  this  ibivalrnus  nsiure  that  Eilngland  was  drifilag  out  of  all 
touch  wiLh  the  pUin  code  of  honour,  and  his  resentment  was  so 
fierce  thai  be  abandoned  a  prujecl  which  involved  n  personid 
leilrr  t«  Mr,  GUditone,  '  How  should  1  sign  iC  be  asks, '  unleii 
*'  Your  trlliiw  ctiminal  in  the  sight  of  Gmt  "  ?'  In  The  beginning 
of  Itirtti  rlxunce  olTeied  to  him  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  public 
duiv,  A  man  named  L'urlin  had  been  murdered  ia  the  south 
of  Irelaud:  bis  widow  and  children  were  boycotted,  and  could 
neithev    Ul    the   fanu    nor   get   bclp   lo    work    it,      Stcvensuu 
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prapnied  Eo  take  il  ap  ;  knd  a  Ifrtler  to  Mm.  Fleeming  Jenlcin  • 
(widoiv  oi  ihc  friend  ua  wlioae  memair  be  vas  tbrn  at  work) 
r«T«ali  ttie  mnn  pfrthapi  more  fully  than  any  olhpr  in  tbe  book, 
Uafonoaatelj'  it  ii  inucb  too  long  to  quote,  h  leL*  out  tbe 
crun«i(leratton«  for  artd  agnimt  (be  project  whh  rh«  moit  curiaus 
frankn^ai  and  absence  of  illusion,  min^lin^  in  the  aobrresl  wfty 
jeii  and  earnest,  r|uixotr«m  and  cynicism.  Cynicism  ii  met 
indeed  no  its  ovn  ground  by  aaalysis  a*  uniparing  as  La  Rochc- 
ibncauldV  Is  Le  sure  he  ia  not  taking  up  Lbe  notton  for  tbe 
take  of  eicilement  ?  Hisaniwer  ia,  first,  that  he  does  not  think 
10  ;  ■etxmdly,  that  t'tcitemenl  is  the  natural  and  merited  reward 
ofibos^wbo  fac«  danger.  But  fundamentally  the  philosophy 
of  the  letter  it  ihe  same  as  that  indicated  in  ^  Lay  Morals  ' :  an 
«ihical  teaching  bas^d  literally  on  the  reported  utterances  of 
Christ.  ^  Fourth  objecEion  ;  1  am  married.  *'  i  have  married  ft 
vife/'  I  seem  to  have  heard  it  before;  il  smelU  ancient; 
ttbat  wai  tbe  conteiit  ? '  Cbrisl,  >n  ihort,  deaounees  tbat 
ohjei^ijon,  as  it  is  Chrisrs  philoHophy  thai  diciaiea  [he  con- 
clusioD. 

h  seems  to  ua  a  ibing  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  matter 
Stevenson  was  deterred  from  executing  his  intenti-fo  ;  a  resolute 
man  is  safe  almost  anywhere  under  such  conditions.  The 
(hoagLl  of  his  father,  who  was  then  approaching  his  end,  and 
miisl  bave  been  tortured  ntth  anxiety,  was  probjLbly  the  chief 
4ilvtac]e.  That  care  kept  Stevenion  in  KngUmi  when  ihe  needs 
^  bis  health  called  him  abroad.  When,  in  May  1887,  the  tie 
vai  severed  by  his  fathers  deaib,  he  determined  to  fly  from  a 
ditOAtc  in  which  he  could  barely  eiist,  and  in  August  took  leave 
uf  England—little  knowing  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  His 
oricinal  design  was  a  Eemporary  settlement  in  the  mountains  of 
Culorado  ^  but  business  detained  him  in  New  Vork — where 
flffers  uf  work  at  high  pricei  showered  upon  him — and  American 
doctor!  Adt-ised  a  season  !n  tbe  Adirondack  Hilla.  Here  be  and 
his  family  lived  till  the  fcdiowing  suanner,  and  here  tbe  '  Master 
of  B4I  latilrae  *  was  conceived  and  in  part  written.  Before  it  was 
completeiij  Stevenson,  who  had  always  loveii  the  sea,  projected 
«  yachting  cruiie,  and  a  publiihcr  offtrcd  2,0OU^.  for  the 
account  t>[  a  voyage  in  ihe  South  Seas:  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  June  IBSB  he,  with  his  wife^  his  stepson,  and  his 
mother,  tailecl  on  board  the  schooner  yacht  Casco  out  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  Marquesas.  In  America,  the  introspective 
speculations  upon  life  and  art  and  mans  wrjrth  in  tbe  world, 
of  which   we  have  sp^rken,  bad  condensed   themselves  into  the 
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Ttioralifltic  paper*  pablUhed  in  'ScTibn«r«  Magszia«,' of  which 
'  FuJvis  ct  Umbra*  aad  '  A  CbrUlmiia  ScTnioo  '  »erre  aa 
eit^etlent  ciamples.  This  Dew  departure  ia  the  artiit't  life — 
A»  it  proved  to  be— nai  undeTtoken  not  onij  in  quest  of  bcaltb, 
bnt  ■■  a  meant  to  get  over  'the  grc^n-tickneu  of  maluril^  ^ 
(the  actual  pbraae  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Jamei 
wriil^n  before  sailing);  and  the  eiperiment  prciveil  wholly 
tncceasruL  For  if  StcvcnAou  ilcpt  and  woke  in  his  art,  as  be 
wrote  to  Mr.  Henley,  if  it  was  tlie  very  body  of  him,  lie  could 
tfty  with  equal  truth  that  he  wai  '  a  person  who  preters  life  to 
art,  and  who  knows  that  is  a  fat  Bner  tluug  to  be  In  love  or  Ui 
riik  a  danf^er  than  to  pait^t  the  finest  picture  or  write  the  final 
b<»rk/  So  he  writes  a  little  Later  in  reply  to  his  Preach  admirer, 
M.  Marcel  Sehwob  :— 

<  Ton  say  Vortute  ineontcvrnt  si?t  off  to  travel ;  you  do  not  divide 

me  right:  0<6  of  mo  ib  ortiet,  0-1  odveDtarcr.  Firet,  I  fioppoeo, 
oume  lettoie  ;  tben  ailveotnre  i  nnd  since  I  Ijuvo  lodnlged  Uie  second 
p»irt,  I  ttiiuk  tLe  fumiula  begiua  tu  Lbaugu  :  0'G5  of  an  artifit^  015 
of  the  advEiitiin^r  were  nearer  trufi.  Acid  if  it  b^  not  b^n  for  mj 
imall  eUcngtb,  I  nugbt  bare  boon  a  diSbrent  nuui  in  all  things.^ 

Jtoth  the  artist  and  the  adventurer  found  their  nccnunt  in 
tlie  new  life.  The  Pacific  islands  had  always  charmed 
Stevcnaon  aa  a, dream,  from  the  day  in  1875  when  Mr.  Seed, 
Premier  of  N^ew  Zealand,  bad  come  to  the  house  in  Edinburgh 
ftnd  talked  of  '  beautiful  places  green  for  ever ' — ^  absolute  balm 
for  ll»c  weary/  Now,  fourteen  years  later,  he  made  tba-t  Gtal 
Inrulfnll  n(  Nuka-bive,  whieb  is  described  in  the  opening 
cLapter  of  his  bt>ok  '  In  the  South  Seas  ' ; — 

'Tbo  mark  of  auuUorage  was  a  blow-hole  in  lie  rocks,  near  tba 
■ontb -easterly  ccmcr  of  the  bay.  Puoctnally  to  our  □ee.  tbe  bluv- 
hrdo  «poutoci ;  the  sckoonQr  turned  apon  hor  bcel ;  tbo  aucboi 
plnugfd.  It  ^vfkfl  a  small  sounds  a  great  evctj( ;  mj  sou]  went  down 
with  tliuHti  moorings  wLuuft  no  wimllaPB  mn-y  eitract  nor  aoy  di^er 
Ml  it  up  ;  nnd  T  and  ftomo  part  of  my  ahip's  compaoj  were  from  that 
hcur  tbe  bood-alaTCB  of  the  Lslee  oF  ViTion.'  - 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  sketch  tbe  remaining 
fivr  years  of  hia  lifr,  for  they  were  full  years.  They  began  with 
tW(i  «<*nfoTis  of  perilous  sailing  in  the  ^  Catco/  then  one  in  a 
triulin^  itnxmert  tbe  ^Janet  Nicoll,'  after  which  he  settled  down 
tu  his  home  and  bis  last  resting-place  in  Samoa.  One  can 
only  indicate  here  the  fascination  which  this  life  bad  for  him. 
Firit,  the  adventure,  the  danger  of  the  tchooner  eipvriences, 
which  may  I*  inferred  from  several  passages  in  Ibeie  letters; 
secondly,  tbr  actual  beauty  of  the  scenes  and  the  charm  of  the 
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Qatircs;  ihtrdl^i  tbe  ilraDg«ne»3  o(  tbe  wbolc  life  in  tbu  XKy- 
mm's-laniT,  '  n  stir-alKrut  n!  ep<>chi  ^nd  racea,  linrbariaoift  B.nd 
ci'ilisationE,  virtues  and  crimes  ' ;  fojrthlvi  and  j>Grhapa  cbicflj, 
the  extrAonlinar^  lacreikss  iif  phj^simt  energy  wbicb  the  dimnte 
^nnleU  ta  bim.  Tbis  was  at  leaal  Lhe  determiniDi;  cnase  of  bis 
eiilc  ;  for  out  i^f  tliosc  far-off  iilc*  he  sight^l  for  ihe  grey  bills 
»r  Srolland  anrj  ibo  fAmiLiar  roio^a  of  friends,  antL  bis  longing 
fnund  eipiesalon  !d  tbe  touching  lines,  addreued  to  CbarJn 
Baiter : — 

'  Home  fjo  more  home  to  me,  whither  ninfil  I  waotter  ? 

ITiiDgor  my  drircrt  1  go  where  I  must. 
Cold  bloira  the  iriulor  mad  ovtsr  hill  aoil  he&ther^ 

Thick  [IrivBs  tbn  r»jn,  and  my  riH>f  ia  in  the  dasl. 
LoTed  of  ^ae  [uca  was  the  shade  of  ray  roof-tree. 

Tho  true  word  of  woloomo  was  spoken  iu  tfao  door — 
Dear  dajfi  of  old,  ti-itb  the  faces  in  tLo  firelight, 

Kind  folks  of  old,  you  ooma  ugain  tio  uii>r«. 

^Homa  wu  home  then,  my  d^ar,  full  of  kindly  faoeR, 

Home  was  Itotaa  then,  my  dear,  happy  for  tbe  child. 
Fire  and  tho  wludons  bright  glittorad  on  tho  moorland; 

&ODg.  tLinefnl  wra^,  built  a  palaco  in  the  nild. 
Nov  when  day  dnwna  on  the  hrow  of  the  moorland, 

Lona  fitaadfl  tbe  bouae,  and  tbo  cbimney-atoDO  is  cold. 
Lon^  let  it  staud.  noT  tbo  tionde  are  alt  dopartod, 

Tbi;  kind  Learta,  the  truo  hoarbd,  tbal  lovod  tbo  plaoa  of  old," 

Bat  it  was  some  time  before  he  dared  to  face  tbe  prasp^ci  nf 
permanent  bnniabmoni — be  could  hardly  mention  it  even  to  bia 
&iemla.  In  his  mind  tbe  pri>ject  grew  slowly.  '  1  am  outri^bt 
uhamed  of  my  news/  he  writes  to  Mr.  Colvin  from  Honotolu 
in  April  1889,  '  which  is  that  vc  are  tmt  coming  home  for 
mother  year/  It  was  only  in  August  1890  that  he  formed  the 
plan  of  purcbaatng  Vailimaf  and  in  that  month  ha  wrote  to 
Mr.  Henry  James: — 

*  I  must  tall  you  plninly^I  can't  toll  Colvin — I  do  not  think  I 
»hall  ooma  to  England  mora  than  once,  and  then  it'll  ba  to  die. 
Eeallh  I  «nJQj  in  tho  tropics;  even  here  [in  Sydney],  vhieh  they 


'  '  Ltitten,' ii,  122      Hu  <iiilHequcntlir  added  a  third  staosa  wblob  dsHerv^ 
be  lUirtttl  loo{*&o|]g«  flf  Tr^^el'  xri). 

'Bptiag  sbflll  '^ate.  o^me  a^in,  oslliDg  ap  (lie  iDar»rri>w]p 

^pnitg  flhall  bfJTkg  tb''  firm  anil  ruirt.  brin;;  Llti<  tieea  and  Ar^wcn; 
Bedsball  ihv  hoallii'r  llfMoi  uvcr  hi] J  uml  tiklkj. 

6ofl  flow  llio  fltream  thfouRh  iha  ovin-rtowiug  hours  i 
Fiiir  the  <l*7  b^^idq  ih  it  alioiiu  on  mv  i^hiUhood, 

Ir'jjir  nhintf  the  day  om  tUo  hnvaa  with  afii-Ti  daoi; 
BLrrl>i  eajnu  And  cry  thciFU  and  tvilteT  in  t^e  plilnmey— 
BdI  t  go  Tor  uvtr  uad  cvinti  again  no  mni«.* 
Vol.  nL^No.  381.  o 
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call  enl>-  or  fiemi-tropical,  1  oomo  only  t&  o»tcb  cold.  .  ,  -  The  bm, 
tbo  isluads,  tho  islwidcra,  the  isknd  lifo  and  climate,  mKko  and  keep 
naa  inil/  liuppier.  These  tvrn  last  yeora  I  baTo  btieu  uiucL  at  boo, 
.  .  .  and  never  oni'^  did  I  liwe  my  fiilclily  to  blno  water  and  a  ship-' 

Wiih  hi»  nctunl  lelllpmptii  in  Saninn  came  new  cares  and 
pleasures;  ^r«t,  the  pjeasurc  of  a  houaeholder  in  flupervi^iaii; 
rhe  eompletion  of  his  own  bouse  and  in  roughing  out  at)  f^sLAie 
from  ihe  wild;  then  the  excitement  of  prjlitlcif  played  on  n 
■tag-e  so  imAll  ihnt  the  human  interest  wns  aL  \u  highest.  He 
faimseir  slaked  no  more  than  deportation,  with  resultant  loss; 
but  men's  livi^  were  in  the  balance,  and  hives  and  bales  were  in 
ptoporJion.  h  pleased  the  adventurer,  it  pleased  the  artisf, 
whii  had  little  care  for  the  comedies  ur  tragedies  of  Bmmpton 
drawing-rnoms ;  and  it  gave  the  man  a  sense  fif  plavin^  a 
man's  part,  Tbc  natural  result  followed,  in  a  great  broadening 
and  deepening  of  the  whole  K'ope  of  the  man's  art.  The 
completed  work  of  thii  pettflil  is  lastly  eKperimental ;  it 
Bttempis  the  task  of  narrative  history,  though  on  a  restricted 
acalc,  in  Ihe  >  Fofltnote  on  Samoa,'  and  at  what  may  be  called 
descriptive  hiitEory  In  the  botik  un  iLe  South  Seas  ;  it  handles  a 
pew  fiilk'lore  both  in  balUd  and  tale;  but  especially  it  essays  to 
break  in.  for  the  purposirs  of  ^rt,  this  new  strange  life,  this  medley 
composed  of  natives  warped  from  their  primitive  simplicity  by 
Eun>pcan  jntlucnce,and  of  Europeans  not  leis  profoundly  modi- 
fied Uy  a  climate  and  sarronndings  to  which  they  were  n^l  hAro- 
His  iinagin^fction  still  haunted  the  ^  ^ey  huddle  of  hills  ^  which 
lit-  and  his  forefathers  liad  irculden,  and  be  proiluced  in  Samoa  a 
vrorchy  sequel  to  David  Balfours  bo\ish  adventures.  But  the 
new  wuild  abijul  him  tempted  aud  distracted  liiin,  and  he  found 
hitnveTf  wooeil  by  new  mettiMls  and  new  effects  in  sivle.  'The 
Bbhtide '  marks  the  most  violent  phase  in  bis  experimentation. 
In  one  of  the  many  passages  of  acute  self-criiicism  which 
render  bis  lellera  perfectly  invaluable  lo  any  writer  who  studies 
the  art  of  fiction,  be  remarks  thai  'the  strain  between  a  vilely 
realistic  dialogue  and  a  narrative  atylc  pitched  (in  masical 
phrase)  ahuLit  "  four  notes  higher  "  than  it  should  have  been  hit 
•own  my  bead  with  grey  hairs';  and  the  result  was  a  work 
which  tinned  almost  unforgivably  against  the  mailm  which  he 
IS  never  timl  nf  enforciag,  thai  literature  ought  to  inspirit*  and 
Uml  art  should  eschew  the  ugly.  For  the  time,  he  was  infected 
— *nd  he  knew  ii — witb  that  realism  against  which  he  testifies 
In  these  letters  er,.n  more  str^ng:tT  than  in  his  published  essays  ; 
yet  it  was  xUu^u^U  'The  Khbtide'  ihal  be  worked  lo  the  pitch 
mUAlned  iu  his  fra^enj,  -  Weirof  Hermiston/  This  easay  does 
bcrt  aim  at   a  criltcvl   estimate   of   Siereruon'*  work  ;    bet   it 
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shonld  he  ivmark^  that  to  JQ^g^  Steveo*on  wilhout  reference 
TO  thifl  fiagment  is  a«  unjuBl  lu  it  would  bave  beea  to  judge 
TliHcki^raj-  on  'Barrj'  Ljmlun'  *ud  ilie  *  Hikggnrtj  Diamond,' 
if  Thacker&y  bad  died  after  writing,  let  ua  saj,  (he  Waterloo 
epiMHleA  of  '  V'snitj*  Fair.^  '  Burr^  London  ^  ii  a  fiair  work  ;  m 
is'C^rjoaa';  but  the  few  chapters  left  of  '  Weir  ^  mark  an 
Adrance  m%  great  as  tbat  wb;cb  Thackeiaj'  made  when  Deeky 
Sharp,  AtDPiia,  Rawdnn  Crawley,  and  Geor^  Osborae  began 
to  Htc  and  mere  on  the  canvat. 

To  fetum  to  ihe  blfigraplucal  inl^reBt,  which  iv  oar  real 
concern,  we  hare  In  the  volume  of  journal -Icttcrt  to  Mr.  Collin 
from  Vailima  a  ver^  full  re(^f>rct  of  Stei'enson'a  daily  life  and 
u;tivjtie5-  Tbey  are  inspiriting  but  not  enlivening  to  read; 
ihe  picture  they  give  U  of  a  mnn  civertaakeil,  fighiing  beyond 
bis  strength  ;  and  those  in  the  new  volume  tadly  ccjoiplete  the 
Lmpresiiun.  He  had  lost  what  was  the  charm  of  his  earlier 
life,  the  facuUy  of  idling:  be  oscillated  between  periods  when 
bis  work  progressed  Jretl/  and  periods  of  'non-work'  whun 
labour  accomplished  noibjng  \  bnt  repose  was  j^one  from  bim. 
Life  Bowed  nuw,  not  like  the  happy  streams  that  delighted  his 
jouih,  but  like  the  mountain  torrent  at  Davo*  which  moved 
^^UDi  to  indignant  verse; — 

^^Lfilill  harry,  hurry,  to  the  end — Geud.  Qod,  is  thot  tkfj  way  (u  ma?  ' 

^H  l.[fe  lemptetl  him  on  many  sides — politlcH,  fanning,  society, 
aa  well  as  liieratare.  His  letters  repeatedly  show  bim  thinking 
cjf  rhe  full  life  that  Sir  Wnltet  Itvrd  wilhnut  wt-ariness  or 
fret  ;  of  the  great  Italians,  from  Cresnr  to  Michelangelo,  who 
did  many  great  things  rind  were  not  overtmed  by  one  little 
ane.  '  Why  the  artist  can  do  nothing  else?'  was  a  quesiion 
tbat  haunted  him  ;  aad,  looking  back  on  lifct  he  rejected  sadly 
that  bis  pnrsuii  of  art  had  justified  itself  to  bis  father,  who 
originally  disapproved  it,  bat  that  he  bimseH  was  now  minded 
to  be  of  bis  father's  first  opinion.  In  the  saddest  of  all  ihese 
letters,  one  written  to  Mrs,  Sitwell,  be  looks  forward,  not  to 
death — the  thought  of  which  he  always  welcomed — hut  to  a 
continuity  of  Jaded  eitstence.  And  the  last  letter  of  all — to 
Mr  GoBse — re-echoes  in  substance  the  cry  he  hnd  sent  from 
the  Riviera  twenty  years  before  when  'ordered  south' — 'O 
Medea,  kill  me,  or  make  me  young  again ! ' 

■  1  was  not  horn  for  Eige,'  be  writen  to  his  frtond.  ^  And  onrionsly 
enough  I  floem  to  eee  a  eutLtrary  drift  iu  my  work  from  that  which 
is  so  remarksblc  in  yours,  Yoa  aro  going  od,  suJatoly  traTollmg 
through  yi)vr  agte,  dw^ntly  cbauging  with  tha  years  to  the  proper 
Ol.     And  here  am  I,  niilEa  out  of  my  trae  ecutHe,  sud  with  nothing 
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in  thj  fooliflh  eldcrl^ir  Iie^d  but  luve  HturieH. , .  .  Come  to  think  of  \i, 
GonBo,  I  beliero  tho  main  diatinctioTi  is  that  yott  have  h  ftuDilj 
growing  up  cronnd  yon,  ani  1  mo  a  childloBs,  rathor  hitter,  very  cleat- 
e;od»  hlighU^il  yoatb.  I  lokYG.  iu  fiu^b.  luat  tin  pntli  tbat  makes  it 
eiiHy  and  natural  for  joa  to  descend  the  hill,  t  nm  going  at  it 
Btnhiglit.     Aud  criioro  I  bnve  to  go  At*wn,  it  ie  a.  pr-acipice,' 

Tvvii  da^»  Inter  be  stepped  suddenly  over  quite  another 
pr^ripicp ;  the  doom  w&i  lotiniti^ly  mnre  mercil'al  than  that 
whiL'h  be  drcnded.  The  low  to  nur  lileratare  can  nnlj  be  coij- 
jpfjtored  :  all  we  can  say  is  ihar,  great  n<  we  ihuught  ii  when 
the  ticwi  reached  ui,  his  unfintsbed  work  proves  it  to  be  infi- 
nitely greater  than  even  his  warmest  admiieia  dreameth  Tit  \xl% 
intimates,  whether  with  hitn  or  beyond  iha  «cas,  the  Loss  of 
flurh  a  friend  must  have  been  unspeakable  ;  these  letters  reveal 
H  nature  that  weu  born  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  inevita-bly 
boand  to  give  and  to  take  grenlly. 

The  picture  which  we  form  of  Stevenson**  last  Jaji  is  some- 
what sad  ;  but  it  muit  be  remeirbcrcd,  in  correction  of  it,  that 
wi?  have  the  saddest  of  his  fures  m  the  leiieri.  He  was  an 
eiile.  and,  (hougb  his  exile  l&y  in  pleasant  places,  he  bad  ao 
exile's  fhi>ught4,  and  these  were  bound  to  be  uppermost  when 
he  wrote  to  his  old  intimales.  They  arc  uppermost  ill  bis 
nnswer  to  Mr.  Croekelt^s  dedication — perhaps  tbe  most  deep)^ 
leli  of  all  his  lyrics : — " 

*  Blows  tUo  wini]  to-d&j,  and  tho  son  aad  the  rain  are  flying, 

Blons  the  wind  on  ibe  muors  to-day  and  now, 
Whoro  ahont  the  graves  of  i\}^^  umrtjre  the  whaiijisttn)  crying, 
Hj  liourt  rotDembers  how  ! 

*  Gray  reoamboat  tombs  of  the  diud  in  dencrt  plact«, 

Stauiliag  clones  on  tho  v-acAot  wi^o-md  raoor, 
UiUa  uf  fihfwp.  and  tho  hoLues  of  tlio  ailent  vaniahod  raooo, 
And  winds,  aDstem  and  pure. 

'  Bfi  it  granted  to  nio  lo  behold  you  again  in  dying. 
Hills  of  home  \  and  to  hmr  again  tha  eidt; 
Hviu-  about  thtf  grav«i«  of  the  martyrs  the  poowe««  i»7iug> 
And  be«t  no  moM  at  alK' 

Hia  last  Tolume  of  poeoii  is  fult  of  p.iMa^s  wbich  recall — 

'  Tho  image  of  the  eavptineoQ  i>f  joulb, 
Filled  with  the  siiomt  of  fnotstif^iA  and  that  Toico 
Of  diaeoAtotti  aud  r«ptvt«  and  despair.' 

So  intnite  inttovd  was  hii  jearniag  that  this  volnme-^he 
'  Sonir*  of  Travel ' — might  almoal  more  jiutljr  be  called  '  Songa 
•kf  Home.' 
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Bat  it  ne(M)  uol  be  supposed  from  thesis  and  (imilar  utterancei 
ibaL  I/eunwuU  WAS  tUe  cjnmjnant  cboid  Id  bia  Uter  life.  He 
had  otber  lUoufchu,  other  occupfl-Uont,  &*  the  letien  fully 
ilfOfT.  Exile  or  not,  a  man  writing  to  an  tatimate  friend  ji 
ipr  to  pDE  dnwn  the  inmoat  ihoughls  of  hit  heaTt^  nod  ihow 
Ehnugbu,  witb  mo$i  nf  ds«  are  not  npt  to  be  mc:rrj  tbou^bt*.  Vcl 
if  ibe  same  friend  were  aitdng  in  the  room  »ufh  thoughrs  woul^I 
icarceli  find  ultcrAnce,  for  we  all  write  what  we  wouTd  harrlly 
ipenk  ;  and  the  Filillaratinn  uf  ciirnpHnicma1d|i  and  talk  would 
Inniih  sadness.  MaOY  of  his  later  letters,  too,  aie  fuM  as  ever 
of  vitality.  Those  wiJiieo  to  men  like  Mr.  Barrief  whom  he 
kn€W  only  hj  print  and  paper,  are  gay  and  higb-flpiriled,  aa 
ihoie  who  lived  wjth  him  in  the  last  years  describe  bim  to 
have  been.  One  muil  conceive  of  Stevenson  therefore  certainly 
not  as  always  meUncboly,  but  as  cheerful  with  strangers,  if  only 
from  the  duty  of  courtesy,  gny  wirb  bii  friendB,  froni  the  mere 
jov  in  their  presence.  The  man  as  nc  see  him  in  these  letters 
ii  the  man  litting  alone.  Few  of  ua  are  quite  the  same  alone 
and  in  company  \  with  a  nature  like  SlcvenBon'i  tb«  current  of 
Ihoogbt  changes,  not  only  its  direction,  but  its  pace  and  cbnracler 
under  the  impact  of  a  friend's  perionaHty. 
That  at  least  is  how  we  read  the  man^ — -wninglj,  perhaps,  or 
Iher  inadequately,  but  not  from  lack  of  material.  The  whole 
rsnge  t>f  his  nature  diiplavs  itsHf  here,  from  ihe  broad  fajcical 
bnmoor  and  saturnine  jesUng  >o  frequent  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Henley  or  Mr.  liaxler,  to  the  gentle  and  courteous  gravity  of 
his  reply  to  ■  lady  who  wrote  to  lell  him  of  the  comfort  that  his 
E>ix)ks  had  given  to  the  dying  and  since  dead  ;  from  the  acute 
lod  willy  comments  upon  men  and  books  that  he  exchanged  an 
often  with  Air.  Henry  James,  to  the  simple  lenderncai  of  his 
letters  In  his  idd  niirsi^  Aliaon  Cuninn^hain-  Muc  h  as  we  have 
quoted,  we  have  not  attempted  to  represent  at  all  fully  the 
range  of  interesLs  suggealetj  in  thetc  tno  volumes  ;  there  is  enough 
criticiam,  for  inatanee,of  prose  and  poetry,  old  and  new,  English, 
French,  and  German,  to  furnish  half  a  dozen  small  reputations  ; 
ind  there  are  passages  upon  the  relations  between  white  men 
and  natives  which  might  with  advantage  be  written  up  in  every 
room  at  the  Colonial  Office^  and  distributed  toevery  missionary. 
Wc  have  tried  simply,  with  the  guidance  of  Mr,  Colvin'a 
introduction  and  notes,  to  reconstruct  the  main  oullinea  of  the 
l^e  and  character.  Few  readers,  we  trust,  will  he  contented 
ith  such  an  adumliration  ;  many,  we  hope,  will  fill  it  ju  or 
rc<rt  it  U'T  themselves. 
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Offenctt.     0/  sir  Jamei  FitxJaoirs  Stepben.     Loadoa:  Mac* 

millan,  18S3. 
9.   Manual  of  Mititary  Larc.     I^ndon  ;   Wor  Office,  189tf, 
And  olber  worki, 

MFAUSTlN^HfiLlE.  in  bis  well-known  and  cicellenl 
,  workf  dofincK  Criminal  Pmccdure  a>  ^  Tensenibie  dcs 
Jbrmcs  qu!  conatLtaent  la  jasUue  tTimlnclle  ^i  r^^lenl  snn 
action.*  Jn  otbcr  words,  it  covers  all  the  proceeding*  tbai  are 
lakcn  by  the  Uw  (1)  ta  disccivcr  crime.  (2)  to  collect  evidence 
concprning  crime  suflicteni  Fo  discover  tbe  criminal,  (3)  to 
ensure  the  due  punishment  of  the  criminal. 

The  civilised  world  rs  divided  into  two  camps  as  Lo  the  best 
way  of  securing  Iheac  ends.  There  ia  the  French  achool,  which 
is  rnoPK  vt  less  folldweil  by  the  olber  Co[itini*niat  nations, 
excepting  Turkey ;  and  there  js  tbo  An°;li>Saxon  echoolf  wtiicb 
i»  adopted  by  English-speaking  peoples,  and  obtains  not  only 
in  Great  Britain  btil  also  in  ber  colonies,  in  India,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Tbe  one  is  technically  known  as 
the  Inquisitorial  syftiem^  the  other  as  the  Accusatorial  system  ; 
and  the  great  gulf  between  these  respective  oofles  of  operation 
i«  a  matter  of  surprise  to  every  student  of  crinnnal  law.  We 
propose  now  to  dJscuss  the  Inquisitorial  or  French  system, 
which  IS,  or  has  reeently  been,  a  lubjert  of  wcirld-wide  interest 
owing  to  itfl  exemplification  in  the  Drey/us  caac.  At  the  close 
of  our  article  we  shall  briefly  remind  our  readers  of  the  broad 
lines  of  the  British  lyatem.      VVe  hope  thus  to  afford  means  of 
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mmpariftnn,  »o  that  out  renilepa  may  1m»  able  lo  d^<'i*Te  which  of 
thi?  twi>  systems  is  bpiL  ncUpted  U>  the  Iwi>  requirrinrniA^ — fi\^ 
the  onr  hand,  that  of  anciPiv,  whrrli  instils  uii  ihe  jusi  aniJ 
prompt  reprrasion  of  crime,  and  on  the  nthpr*  thnt  of  the 
ircuftMl  pf^noQ,  who  is  entitled  aa  a  riiizen  to  ihe  fulJ  right 
eaT ■pir-d^rencc  agsinAt  th«  cbnrp?  brought  against  hlin. 

The  origin  of  rriminsl  procedure  liri  in  a  wry  dim  patt.  It 
Ti  ac  if  we  »iood  on  the  binki  of  a  jifreat  river,  to  rcacli  whoai^ 
Mjurce  wc  must  travt'l  to  inacceiiiUIr  heiiiKta.  Sorh  a  taik 
{^annot  come  wtlhin  our  pr^a^nt  Hmita.  We  ihlki  Take  it  Uw 
|X>tlted  that  the  idea  id  crime  aa  an  injury  ttf  socirlj,  aa  well 
M  to  thf  individual  injured,  did  not  arise  till  socif^ty  wns  eon- 
tciouslr  distingnivhed  as  a  collective  ooit  from  the  individunla 
of  which  it  is  romposnl.  In  the  earliest  atnges  of  siieial 
development,  injunei  oven  of  th«  gravest  nature,  to  periim  a> 
well  ai  to  propertVi  were  crtmpenBaled  Tor  in  mnnev  or  in  kind  : 
and  when  Ihe  idea  of  wr*inff-doine  oerurred,  in  the  Ir^ditiona 
of  Roman  rivilisatioii,  frir  instEime,  it  was  mil  treated  aa  an 
offenee  to  he  punished  by  coeiety  eollectfvdvT  but  rather  as  a 
otalter  which  only  concerned  the  injured  perion  or  famjlvi  or 
p(k«gib]v  as  an  offence  against  the  g'>d<,  in  whirh  ease  to  the 
PkIs  was  left  the  buaineas  of  proscrcution  and  punishment. 
Sneiety^  as  snrh,  noi  rero^ising  rnme  as  a  matter  thai 
affected  itaelf  collectivelvt  private  vengeance  or  money  com- 
pensation t^Kik  rhp  plaee  of  public  proseejilon.  Criminal 
pr<>wKlure  in  the  modern  sense  miiy  be  said  to  date  from 
Sulla's  law  setting  up  his  special  Courta  fiir  trying  criini^s, 
'The  whole  bodv  of  the  Sullan  ordinances  aa  to  the  qnt^UoiiieM* 
(saya  Mommaen)  ^  may  be  chpiracleriaed  as  at  once  the  first 
Rr>inan  code  after  the  Twelve  Tables^  and  as  the  first  eriminal 
code  specially  issuetl  at  all,'  Here  we  have  the  first  step 
towards  the  tr/^arment  of  erime  as  a  inaiidr  of  public  fntpresi, 
Offcncea  which  directly  atlected  public  interest  (ileSicta  j/uh/ica) 
are  now  definitely  separated  off  from  offenees  which  merely 
nffrct  private  interest  [thhcla  jrrivata).  But  even  then  the  State 
dors  utti  prosecute;  and  not  till  the  [ale  daya  of  the  Roman 
Empire  can  wc  find  any  parallel  Co  the  aetioit  pubHqtte  of 
modern  France. 

What,  however,  chieHy  concerns  the  present  enquiry  is  to 
note  the  two  ^reat  principles  laid  down  in  Roman  criminal 
procedare,  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  tnatiy  countriea 
and  will  probably  prevail  in  all,  tbough,  curiously  enough,  the 
chief  Latin  race  seems  slowest  in  adopting  them.  They  were 
(1)  tbe  publicity  of  proceedings  in  criminal  investigation^  and 
the  consequent  right  of  the  accused   to  defend  bimseir  al  every 
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stage;  (2)  the  judgment  by  &  jury  which  w»«,  a.t  any  rale  in 
theory,  impartihlJy  cbosca  amongst  the  equal*  of  the  accused, 
Tn  the  later  ilaya  M  the  Empire  the  RomAn  Eyiiem  of  criminal 
procedure  went  through  various  phases,  but  the  two  principles 
we  have  cited  nerc  nev^er  set  a^ide. 

They  were  maintain^  just  as  religiously  in  form  in  the  early 
days  of  France.  But  the  ad minist ration  of  justice  was  so  split 
up  LDto  itifinitesimal  ftcetions,  corretpond ing  to  the  multiple 
divisions  of  the  country  Into  small  feudal  centres,  which 
practically  acknowledged  no  authority  but  tbeir  own,  that  it 
13  UifEcult  now  to  say  whether  any  real  juatice  eiiste^l,  and 
whether  fafour^  or  the  right  of  the  strongest,  did  not  always 
prerail.  Slill  the  accusatory  system  obtained  in  those  days,  and 
publicity  was  enforced  in  all  proceedingi.  But  the  want  of 
proof  was  supplemented  by  ibe  application  of  lorlurc,  and  by  the 
imposition  of  the  'ordeal*  of  fire  nr  waier  as  a  test  whether  '  iu 
Ihe  judgment  of  God'  the  accused  was  guilty  or  innocepi  of 
the  crime  ascribed  lo  him  ^  whilst  every  judicial  proceeding 
could  be  converted  from  an  ei^quiry  as  lo  facts  into  a  deadly 
duel  between  the  parties  by  the  ordeal  of  battle. 

tt  is  pretty  clear  that  in  feLidal  days  there  was  no  justice  in  the 
modern  seuse.  But  as  feudalism  gave  way  before  royal  power, 
and  the  petty  jurisdictions  spread  over  tbe  country  were  merged 
in  the  royal  courtSt  justice  began  to  be  better  administered. 
Unluckily  the  forma  of  procedure  were  not  adopted  from  the 
accusatory  system  of  publicity,  bat  were  rather  copied  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  which  had  grown  up  alongside  of  the 
feudal  jurisdictions.  These  Courts  of  ^Christianity,'  as  they 
were*  called,  had  only  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  criuld  only 
punish  breaches  of  faith  with  spiritual  penalties.  Out  spiritual 
IK-nnlties  were  formidable  tbings  in  those  days;  the  power  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  very  grest ;  and  their  procedure 
and  methods  uf  inquisitorial  and  secret  investigation  were  very 
attractive  (o  tbeadmiuUtraUirsorjuiticeinlroublouc  times,  when 
general  security  seemeil  most  likely  to  be  attained  by  finding 
a  culprit  for  every  crime.  In  this  almost  accidental  fashion 
ibc  old  system  of  publicity  in  tbe  preliminary  investigation  of 
crime  was  srl  aside  in  fnvour  of  the  inf|uisitorial  method,  by 
whirh  the  accuseil  wna  exnmined  secretly,  subjected  to  torture, 
depriveil  of  the  assistnnn-  of  ci^unsel,  not  permitted  to  bear  the 
evidence  ni;ainsl  him^  and  detained  indefinitely  in  prison  until 
thejudirial  authority  in  charge  thought  fit  to  send  him  before 
tb*»  Court  that  finally  trie<l  bim.  The  interests  of  society,  or 
what  were  conceivnJ  to  Ik'  its  interests,  were  allowed  to 
pronil,  and  the  a^cuse^i  was  given  do  chance  in  tbe  coocest. 
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eed  U  coalcl  bardlj'  be  called  a  ci>nl4^st  al  nil-  It  bntl 
me  almost  tbe  duly  of  Ihe  iniroatigatLn^  ju*J^^  t^  find  tbe 
pruof  of  cTtme,  eiibcr  id  ibe  conlcssion  of  tbe  prisiiaet  itc  In  bii 
roniradictor^  staieiJi^ntB  ^  and  jutiice  vai  diiplaced  by  fi  flytEem 
tti  terror. 

This  A^stem^  wtlch  had  ^avfu  up  wiihciut  *pfldftl  Ipgiilalive 
ctiOHt  bat  in  coniequence  of  li  feeliog  of  general  insecurity, 

d  a  widi>-spread  demnad  far  fttern  repTf*Q«ivf*  mf^a^urps,  wai 
eveolually  formaiaW  by  Ri>yal  Ordioancca."  The  ejtBct 
If^I  value  of  each  piece  uf  evidence  was  settled  by  rulp,  and 
^uiU  W33  ascertained  by  a  process  ni  simply  adding  up  ibc 
iirioua  kiads  of  proof  io  tbe  cuse,  ereryLbing  being*  adtnitted 
for  wbnt  it  ffus  vorth,  in  tbo  (queerest  jumble,  afliraimive 
or  negmtire,  complece  or  Ualf-complcte,  manift^st,  coucluslrfl, 
tJcmonsiraTive,  coaaiderable,  pr«ftumptive,  imperfecl,  real.  VoU 
tuirc  thus  describes  tliis  system  in  bis  cnuade  iu  iikFOur  of 
Calai,  wboie  memory  and  innocence  he  completelj'  rebabili- 
tated: — 

'Tho  Pftrknioat  of  Touloaae,*  he  aajfl,  'hivl  a  amgulAr  custom 
iliing  tbd  valiiHtj  of  evjdenuo.  In  otlier  pliicert  daini-priKirfl  are 
admiitoi^,  vbioU  ii^  a  palpable  abaurdity,  tlii^ra  Wiug  no  fiuoh  thing 
dcuii-trath  ;  but  (l£  TouliuEa  thay  admit  of  qiiartura  aud  oigbtha 
a  prouf,  For  iuatancc,  one  huarcay  may  bo  cuusiiiorod  oa  a 
juarter,  and  jiDotbur  biubr^sy.  moni  va^ui^  tli^u  tbe  fihriuer^  ae  an 
dghth ;  HO  tlmt  f-ijfbt  hcftnuiys,  whicli  in  fant  nro  no  other  tlian  the 
tcbo  of  tL  gronddli'pB  repLirt.  cjonstitnlo  a  tuU  priwif.  And  Upon  lbi» 
prinojplo  poor  Ouloa  woa  brokon  upou  tho  whctd.' 

Bat  itili  more  impoitant  featurei  of  ibe  lystcni  were  (1)  tbe 
secrecy  of  the  preiimiuary  ioveitigation  ;  (s?)  the  unprotected 
poaition  of  tbe  arcusci!  ;  (3)  the  Bubstituliori  of  tbe  miction 
pitiique  fur  all  private  prosecutions.  The  two  first  innovations 
were  moet  objeelionabk,  but  against  tbeui  must  be  act  (1)  tbe 
iittroJuctinn  of  permanent  judges  with  some  knowledge  of  Eavr, 
aod  (2)  tbe  subatitatioD  of  a  regular  court  of  appeal  in  tbe 
Parlement  tif  Paris.  Tbe  action  publiijue  baa  much  to  (.-ommeiul 
and  requires  a  word  of  explnnation.  Much  crime  went 
puniabed  in  tbe  tblrteeotb  century  owing  to  Lbe  neceasity  uf 
an  accitsateur  (private  proeecutor)  in  every  case.  As  the  royal 
pow*T  increased  in  prcatige  and  In  ejlent  of  jurisdictioa,  the 
agents  of  rbe  King  went  on  circuit  and  took  up  ceases  that  bad 
been  neglected  under  tbe  ordinary  local  organisation.  Tbe 
administration   of  justice  thu9   gradually  fell   into  professional 


*  Tbo  two  principiU  of  tlicBe  dumuLftrioa  vi  oa^l^cailma  arv  kno^n  ns  lb« 
of  1530  (FraoaLa  I),  and  lh«  OrdoaEiiuioe  of  IB70  (Looii  XIV). 
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hand«,  and  lUe  proeureurs  thi  roi  Added  to  their  fiocaJ  duti«« 
the  function  of  iiive&ti^atora  of  crime  nnd  pablic  prosecuLors. 
Thif  ii  the  oTigin  of  the  MinistPre  Publie  or  Public  Prose- 
cutor's Department,"  The  priTBlc  prosecutor  was  merged  in 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  who  hnd  the  boIp  direction  of  criminal 
proBecutions.  The  modern  theor/  now  began  to  be  developed, 
ihat  all  rrime  is  a  violation  <ii  public  right,  and  that  ilt 
punUhment  is  a  public  duty,  and  a  prerogative  of  the  Govern- 
ment charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public  rights,  Thui 
the  functions  that  had  been  assumed  fia  facto  by  the  a^nlB 
of  the  Crown  were  finally  assigned  to  the  Crown  and  iu 
agents  de  jure.  After  1670  no  private  person  could  iaililute 
a  criminal  prosecution;  he  coqH  only  denounce  the  crime  to 
the  Public  Prosecutor's  Department  or  lo  the  police,  who  would 
report  tbe  case  to  that  Department.  The  decision  whether  tbc 
case  should  be  prosecuted  or  not  lay  wholly  in  the  bands  of 
the  Procurcur-General. 

Thus  things  remained  ftir  many  years,  but  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  rose  up  a  school  of  hostile  critics 
of  »ucU  argumentative  power  that  it  is  vurpriiing  they  bad  not 
more  permanent  success.  Chief  of  these  were  Moutesquieu, 
Voltaire,  and  Beccaria,  Montesquieu  maintaincfl  that  the 
liberty  of  every  citizen  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  criminal 
law  and  of  the  judges,  and  that  where  innocent  persons  were 
nnt  safe  liberiy  did  not  eitst.  He  further  declared  that  hi» 
onn  country  had  nt^t  arrived  at  that  knowledge  of  the  rulei  of 
criminal  justice  which  other  cnuntrieH — he  was  thinking 
especially  of  England — posaesaed.  Voltaire  did  not  confine 
himself  to  allusion.  He  bohlly  said  that  England  possessed 
the  laws  which  were  best  adapted  to  securing  tbc  gE-ncral  ^uod 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interest  of  individuals  on  ibe  other. 
'  In  England,'  he  says, 

^  No  trial  is  eoorot,  bocaaau  tha  punislitneiit  of  erimo  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  public  example  to  all  mon,  aud  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
private  vengeance.  AU  iuvcstigations  art)  public*  wi^  open  dooia, 
and  «very  caae  of  interest  appears  in  th«  newspapers/ 

Voltaire's  defence  and  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate  man, 
Jean  Calas,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  parricide  on  a 
tisaue  of  false  evidence,  had  much  to  do  with  the  public  attack 
OQ  the  criminal  system.  Indeed,  he  put  his  finger  on  every 
fault,  in  his  noble  aud  eloquent  writings  on  behalf  of  the 
Galas  family,      Beccaria  next  came  to  the  front,  and  not  only 


■  It  is  h1»o  knovt  ae  tho '  r>iriiu''t/  bocaude  Itie  i]rt>fit«iiU>re  origiDsllj  took 
Hbmx  itaoi  oa  tha  floor  of  tka  Cvurl  and  dtd  noC  sit  wrth  tbe  jud|-««. 
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(T^mapded  the  moderation  of  punishment,  but  attacked  the 
iD<l<^fioite  and  secret  im prison mt^nt  of  the  accuseJ  aud  ibc  u*e 
of  torture/  while  he  also  jniisted  on  the  publicilj'  of  all 
criminal  procccdinga.  Wc  need  not  go  be^niid  thoe  three 
great  names,  bui  they  rould  be  sapplemenied  hy  a  rrowi!  of  |e«« 
nolabJc  critics  who  proteslpd  aguinsi  the  secrecy  of  criminal 
pnM'ppdingK  and  the  unfair  treaimeni  of  the  arcosefl  in  the 
sll-impc^rtant  preliminary  enquirv.  The  definition  of  'The 
Crt:at  Criminal  Lawyer  '  in  Vollaiie's  '  Philosophical  Dictionary' 
ic  well  known  i— 

'  In  the  deiw  of  chirtkni-ry  tho  titlo  of  "  Gran.i  CViiuiualifltB"  is 
p,vea  to  a  raffian  in  n  robe  »lo  biio^ra  hovr  to  oatcL  the  accufleLl  in  a 
tnp,  who  lies  without  ftunipli*  in  DrJor  tit  fiud  Lhu  truth,  who  biillieH 
oitaoBRed  anri  forces  (liticn^  without  rhuir  knowing  it,  to  testify 
againat  tho  aeuns^ci ;  ,  .  .  he  aetR  aeiJe  elII  that  fan  justify  an 
(mfortocater  lie  amplifies  ;k]|  that  cnfi  ii^crcnsu  hiR  gailt;  hia  rop[>ri 
a  not  that  of  a  judge,  it  is  that  irf  an  enemy.  Be  dcaurven  U\  be 
banged  in  tha  j>lftce  of  the  citizen  whom  bo  OLUSCfl  to  be  hanged,' 

Thii  growing  iiritaliou  agninBt  the  ollicial  desire  to  provide 
every  crime  with  an  author,  even  at  tbe  eKpi?n«e  of  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  defE:a(l  himself  against  unjatt  accusations^  was 
cue  nf  tbe  most  remarkable  tymptomt  of  the  limei. 

It  was  a  resuh  of  this  popular  indignation  (bat  tbe  inherent 
right  of  every  man  to  defend  hif  liberty  wlien  nitaeked  found 
atrong  eiprewion  in  the  early  criminal  laws  of  the  PVencb 
Revolulion.  The  HiangKa  made  in  criminal  pri>cec3ure  were 
nil  baaeil  on  tbe  Engliah  system,  aa  being  that  in  whi^'h  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  was  moat  reapected-  The  astcmishinjf 
UDanimity  of  the  natiim  with  re^^ird  to  this  subject  i« 
tuHicieiilly  proved  by  the  famous  cakiers  presented  to  the 
States-General.  The  publicity  of  all  judicial  proceedings  waa 
unanimously  dcmiindcd.  Tbe  right  of  an  accused  person  to 
enj<»y  the  auistanee  «f  counsel  was  no  less  strongly  urgeil. 
The  oalb  imposed  on  the  accused  at  his  first  eKamination  was 
aboliahed.  The  accrused  waa  allowed  from  the  outset  the  right 
to  fonnulate  his  defence,  and  to  produce  bis  witnesses,  with 
every  other  proof  of  innocence.  All  torture  was  abolished.  All 
eict^ptional  tribunals  were  merged  in  tbe  ordinary  tribunals* 
T]ie  first  examination  of  the  accused  was  bound  to  take  place 
within  tweniy-fouT  hours  of  his  nrrost,  and,  if  bis  offence  waa 
not.  iif  eitrnorilinarj  gravity,  ho  might  be  liberated  on  bail. 

It  is  ne^less  to  point  out  that  all  these  reforms  had  an 
English   origin.       Thi?y    represent    the    English  system  of  to- 


■  Tortue  vh  ttot  aboLiahed  in  Fnuoa  till  1786. 
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t^ny.  They  vere  Icgaliaet]  hy  two  decrpea  of  the  Convtiluent 
Asfli^mljly,  io  the  fi^cond  of  which,  that  of  3791,  che  Roval 
OnliiiHiice  nf  1670  was  formally  ahrogaled-  But»  uafnrtu- 
n&lely  for  France,  the  flpirit  of  that  Ordinance,  bated  on  the 
(U-£ire  for  an  authuritative  icpreasion  of  crime,  was  only  scotched, 
not  killed.  For  a  lime  the  new  aysl^m  prevailed-  Even 
the  Ministh'e  }\ibUc  diBappearedt  so  strcrng  was  the  Tenction  in 
favour  of  private  pro  seen  I  ion*.  The  Jtige  de  Pad  now  ei* 
ainJnefl  the  caic  in  its  preliminary  stagea,  and,  after  h^ann^ 
the  accused  with  his  counsel,  sent  on  the  case  to  a  Grand  Jury, 
who  forwarded  it  for  Irtal  or  dismiMed  it.  All  important 
trials  were  condkicted  with  a  jnry.  At  ihe  trial  a  Public 
Proaceutor  appeared,  but  he  was  onl^  a  temporary  and  elective 
tiflirtal,  whiise  sole  duly  was  to  support  the  accusation.  The 
jury  waa  drawn  from  a  list  of  Ihe  electors  of  the  district. 

Another  notable  rEforin  was  the  eutire  ahandonment  of  the 
system  of  what  was  called  *  legal  proof,'  which  we  have  already 
described;  e.u*\  the  appreciation  of  eridence  was  left  whollj 
in  ibe  moral  conviction  of  the  jury.  In  one  pnini,  however, 
there  was,  ami  still  L«,  a  marked  divergence  from  our  English 
sysfem.  With  ua  the  jurv  ari-  simply  asked  wbecher  ihey  find 
the  accused  guilty  or  not  guilty,  la  France  al  the  time  of  the 
Revolution — and  ihe  plan  is  still  followed  In-day — the  jury 
receive  from  the  presidiug  judge  a  seriea  of  written  questioni 
If)  answer,  bcailn^  first  upon  innocence  or  guilt,  and  then  upou 
all  the  eircumsiances  which  may  modify  the  nature  of  the 
ofiencc  aud  its  punishment  Tliere  is  another  formality  which 
do^  not  obtain  in  England.  The  preddeni  of  the  jury  wa«, 
mud  itill  is,  bound  to  tell  his  colleagues  when  thev  retire  <o 
mnsider  the  verdict^ — and  what  he  sava  ik  al^o  posted  in  Urg« 
letters  un  Ibe  w»ll  of  the  jury'a  deliberation  cbamhcr — that  the 
law  diH-'s  uo[  rei|uire  from  ihem  any  account  as  to  bow  \Xicy 
come  to  ihcir  decision  ;  that  it  prescribes  no  rules  as  to  tbe 
weight  to  be  nitHched  to  any  s;»etnMl  piece  of  *?vide(ice ;  thai  it 
only  directs  them  to  formulate  with  a  sincere  conscience  tbe 
imprcisiuns  made  in  their  minds  by  the  proofa  presented  by 
thr  pn>secuiion  and  the  defence  laid  before  tb^m  by  tbe  accused. 
Finally,  the  jury  are  warned  solemnly  to  decide  solely  in  accord- 
ance with  their  '  intimate  conviction/  withoui  any  heed  of  Ihe 
o^Nsc^ut'Ocea  of  tbcir  decision.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
■liluent  Assembly  the  verdict  required  a  majority  of  nine — . 
indrett  for  a  short  lime  even  unanimity  was  insisted  upon  \ 
bui  alt  thai  it  r^utm)  to-day  in  France  is  a  simple  majority, 
which  ilecidrs  both  on  the  main  eh&r^  and  on  the  qoettion  of 
rairnualiniE  tttcumstancrL 
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These  rprirnitin  favour  of  the  pubUcil,v  of  all  priKwwl  ings  and 
ai  celerity  in  pre  I  j  miliary  inveflti^tlon  were,  h^itvevcr,  of  bhort 
Jaraticin.  The  absence  of  all  writteo  procedure,  tbc  aLisijIiiLelj' 
^ral  chaT«ctfr  of  Ibe  procc^Ingc,  Bnet  with  much  criticiBui. 
'Had  there  nol  b^en  written  procedure/  argued  <iue  orntor, 
*Jean  Galas  wnuld  never  hare  been  rphahiliiared.'  Perhaps  the 
arbiiriirj  riokace  of  the  Revololjon^rj'  Tribunal,  which  in  two 
hondred  daja  ^rarrted  out  12,076  eiecutloriA^  made  jifciple  ihrink 
from  all  summarv  procedure.  Koheipierre  apposed  tt^  and 
in«iii«*d  on  n  return  ii>  [he  wiitien  procedure  nnd  rhe  sjsCrirL  of 
legal  pivwf.  to  be  incorpoTated,  in  the  final  trial,  with  the  aystem 
of  publicii^  uid  open  disuuuton.  Graduully  tbe  pendulum 
fwung  back  to  the  older  fl^item,  bat  not  ontircij'.  Sumetbing 
vu  drfinilelj  gained.  Tbe  jury  ijsleui  wai  ealabliihexi  for 
cTcr  in  the  trial  of  all  important  crime.  A%  one  of  the  orator* 
of  ihe  (Jaj  sail!,  *  IS v  the  jurj-  svatem  everything  i»  decided 
aceordio^  to  e<|ultv  and  good  faith,  witb  a  simplicify  infialtelj 
preferable  to  that  Jscleia  and  harmful  mass  of  subtleties  ami 
formalities  which  till  to-<]aj'  bore  the  name  of  jusiiee/  Oral 
procedure  and  publicity  were  alao  made  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  ihe  land  at  the  fmnl  trint. 

One  rery  important  branch  of  criminal  procerlure,  which  the 
OTer-zpaluus  new  brcxiin  of  (be  Constiluent  AssemhEj  ha<[  swept 
away,  was  rescued  and  brought  back  to  life.  The  ttcti on  jrMitjite 
with  ii>  Mi'iiUtcrf  Public  was  reinslQled,  Tbe  weBlinri&  oj  the 
extaiing  avsleni  waa  paieni,  and  the  country  waa  overrun  by 
brigands.  A  strong  and  vigorous  Public  Prosecutot^s  Depart- 
ment bail  becomenecp»»nry^astbeonlj'nhernative  to  exceptional 
tribunals,  whose  poivers  could  noL  be  alwaya  kept  within  the 
limttB  of  Justice.  Airordingly,  when  It  wai  tescdverl  (o  bring 
all  criminal  justice  within  the  buunds  of  a  codi*,  the  public,  and 
even  ibe  legal  reformerSf  were  ctmlent  (o  sacrifiL'e  a  great  deal 
of  what  the  ConKtiluent  Afisembiy  had  held  to  be  eisential. 
Moreover,  English  procedure  was  no  longer  regarded  with 
favour,  a>  a  pattern  for  France  to  copy.  Since  1793  l£ngland 
ujd  France  bad  become  better  enemies;  and  it  w&s  now  tbe 
fashion  tn  France  to  declare  every  English  institution  vicious, 
and  to  assert  thai  it  was  only  maintained  by  its  antiquity  and 
by  the  apathy  of  the  people  of  England.  Even  the  old  secret 
syatem  ol  procedure  in  the  preliminary  investigation  was  rc- 
insiated.  As  a  reacijon  frnm  the  nrdour  of  reform,  an  inienie 
dcslro  for  repose  had  developed,  and  what  the  people  wanted 
for  the  moment  was  public  sccnricy,  much  more  than  any 
guarantee  that  an  accused  person  should  have  all  d;ie  rigbla 
bii  cwn  defence,      tn  was  in  tbts  frame  of  mind  that  tbe 
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Bulhorities  picpareil  the  Code  of  Crimiua]  ProceJure  wUicli 
became  law  in  1808,  and  which  prevails^  with  ft  few  minor 
changes  and  one  considera-ble  reform,  at  the  pTeaent  daj.  In 
order  to  explain  \it  mftin  principlei,  we  will  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  procedure  now  in  vogue. 

The  judicial  police,  i.e.  ihe  frriminal  police^  ua  opposed  to  ibe 
ndminialralive  or  preventive  police,  discover  or  ere  informed 
that  a  monler  has  been  rominiiled.  Thej  telf^rapli  lUe  new*  A 
to  iLe  nearest  branch  of  tbe  Pahttc  ProBeculot'a  DepartmeDt-  m 
There  are  brnnches  at  evt^ry  tribunal  of  first  insiante,  and 
tbere  are  in  France  about  three  hundred  «iicb  tribunate.  At  the 
tame  time  thej-  visit  the  scene  of  the  crime,  verify  the  fact,  and 
collect  all  the  evidence  that  surrounding  circumstances  and 
the  testimony  of  friends  nnd  ncighhoLirs  can  ^ivc  as  to  (be 
guilty  person  and  the  deiails  ^^f  the  crime.  Meanwhile  ibe 
Public  Prosecutor  (/^ecMrcar)  or  one  of  bis  substitutes  arrives. 
He  examine  all  that  has  heen  done  bj  the  police,  and  makes 
&  formnl  record  (procSs-iwiii/)  of  all  the  evidence  that 
Witnesses  or  circumstances  aflbrd.  If  the  *  Juge  d'lnalructioc  ' 
(the  enquiring  judge)  arrives — and  it  is  his  tlut}'  to  go,  if  other 
duties  allow,  to  the  scene  <»f  cverj  impurlani  crime — ^the  Public 
Progecuior  hands  over  the  investigation  to  ihejudgp.  Dtuni- 
ciUarj'  searchea  nre  made,  plans  ivre  dxnwii,  proc^i-Derhaux  are 
prepared  and  duly  signed  ;  and  then  all  return  !o  their  office* 
at  the  Tribunal. 

If  the  case  is  one  of  flngrant  dilitj  or  if  the  oflence  was  cnm- 
xnitted  in  circumalancca  assimilating  il  io  Jta'jrant  ff&iitt  tben 
the  case  may  he  taken  lo  the  tribunal  direcilj  for  final  hearing 
by   the   Public   Prosecutor.      His  ordinary   duty   is   lu   require 
that    the    person    to    whom    the    evtdMioe    pciluts    as    guilty 
nf    the    crime   shall    be    arresied    and   taken    before   the   'Jog© 
d Instruction,'  whose  duty  jt  is  to  examine  the  charge^      Here 
begin  the  inquitiioTiai  proceedings,  which  do  not  end  until  the 
accused  is  either  set  at  liberty  or  committed  for  public   trial,  h 
The  accused  is  kept  in   prjion  apart   from   alt   others.      He  it  | 
sent   for  to  he  examined  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  and   as 
often  as  the  judge  Thinks  Rl.      His  own   previous  answers  are 
used  against   him,  yet    ho  ta  not   allowed   to    read    them;   ibe  J 
wicnesses    against    him    are    examined    in    his   absence,    and,  V 
although  their  evidence  is  used  against  htm  by  the  Judge,  he 
is   not  allowed   lo  see  il.      Threats,  cajolery^   promises  ore  all 
deemed   justi6able   as    a    meana    of  extracting  admissions    and 
confessions.     The  accused  is  cnlii^ly  &t  the  mercy  of  the  judge, 
whose  daya  are  spent  in  the  practice  of  hostile  interrogation, 
and  whose  reputation  depends  on  the  discovery  of  guilt,     There 
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-»««  ori^nallj  no  le^l  limit  U>  the  tirae  of  tbU  prclimiDftr/ 
inr»I]gntiijii.  It  often  a^itendeJ  over  niAny  months,  and  aomiv 
timet  weni  on  ctcd  for  ^c&r«.  Indefinite  preliminary  iitLpriioa- 
iDftit  IS  now  illega.],  I>ai  llie  Jaw  Wve>  n  [iHtjiiiole,  and  u 
often  evaded. 

At  lakt  comei  the  time  wbcn  the  accuMd  appears  in  upen 
eouft-  On  the  evidence  collected  by  the  *  Juge  d* ( Detract io n  * 
tbc  Public  ProKcutor  \%  flailed  upt>D  to  draw  formal  concluiiona 
■ltd  la  present  fhem  to  the  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  Court  of 
App««l  of  the  district.  Thia  Cnmiaal  Cbamher  plnys  a  part 
vpfT  similar  \a  ihac  <»f  Aur  grand  jury:  it  almo«  invariably 
finds  a  true  bill  and  acndi  on  the  case  for  trial.  The  Public 
Pfoiecuior  pre|>arci  ihe  acU  tCGCCtutUion^  which  ia  hy  mi  me;ins 
s  mere  formal  indictment  in  the  Engliih  tense,  but  rather 
amouQti  to  a  hiitory  of  the  whole  caae,  embodying  the  evidence 
againM  the  accused,  together  wtth  bit  provioua  cnmiaal  record. 
The  whole  is  pmisented  in  such  a  hostile  spirit  that  it  juilificaihe 
sneer  of  an  eminent  Knglith  judge,  v/h**  said  that  *  in  England 
«e  do  not  recall  to  the  jury  before  whom  a  man  is  nrraig-ncd 
for  murder,  that  the  accused  a<  a  boy  was  once  punished  for 
stealing  apples/  The  case,  if  it  is  one  in  which  more  than  three 
yean'  imprisonment  can  be  given,  is  heard  by  threejudges  and 
a  Jttry.  The  acU  d'nccnaUiGn  is  read,  and  then  tbe  Public 
Prosecalor  opens.  The  calm  impartial  inannet  in  which  a 
proftccution  begins  in  England  by  no  m4.'ans  prevails  at  the 
opening  of  a  crimiu4]  trial  in  France,  No  eminent  couniel 
in  an  Eogiish  Court  could  put  his  strong  points  more  clearly 
than  the  Public  Prosecutor,  or  more  skilfully  evade  what 
would  specially  tell  against  hts  side.  Tben  comes  the  exami' 
nation  of  tbc  prisoner  and  the  witucAses,  They  are  examined  by 
the  presiding  judge,  who  might  often  appear  to  be  tbe  Public 
Prot^CQtor,  such  is  bis  keenness  to  6nd  the  accused  guilty. 
The  prt-aerit  writer  was  once  sitting  behind  the  judges  in  tbe 
Cour  d'AssisoB  de  la  Seine,  when  a  drunken  workman  was 
tried  for  killing  his  wife.  The  man  had  come  home  to  dinner 
drunk,  had  quarrelled  with  the  woman  over  the  quality  nf  the 
dinner,  and  after  a  long  altercation  had  finally  stabbed  and  killed 
her  with  a  cari/ing  knife.  At  the  midday  adjournment  the 
presiding  judge  said  to  the  present  writer,  '  Well,  lir,  what  do 
you  tbink  of  onr  criminal  pr^kcedare  ?  '  And  wben  answer  was 
made  that  '  tbe  Court  seemed  very  hard  on  tbe  prisoner  in  its 
questions,'  the  President  replied,  'Sir,  you  do  not  kni>w  bow 
bard  it  is  to  get  a  conviction  out  of  a  Paris  jury  wben  the 
sentence  is  sore  to  be  >evere/  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  jury  in 
that  caac  were  regrettably  lenient,  and  only  found  the  prisoner 
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guiltj  of  *  homicide  without  premeditation,  ami  nUb  extenuating 
d  re  am  stance  s,'  He  would  Lave  been  hangpJ  if  he  had  ber:n 
tried  by  a  Britiib  jury  ;  but  to  one  aceusiam^d  Tn  the  dignilied 
imp^rttalit/  of  Ein  English  criminal  Court  the  spectacle  of  a 
judge  buU^inj!:  n.  prisoner  in  order  to  ensure  fk  conviction  did 
not  appear  edit^ing. 

The  flcience  of  cToss-eiaminat]r»n  hasnot  crossed  the  ChjiDnel  ; 
and,  even  if  it  bad,  it  could  hardly  be  used  with  cfiicieney  so 
long  Hs  all  queMions  must  be  put  eUher  hy  the  Cnurt  or  wilh 
cKprc^  leave  of  the  Court.  Nor  ia  the  law  of  evidence, 
as  Vie  know  it  In  tbis  rountr_v»  fEcognisrd  in  France.  The 
rulei  of  relevancy  are  disregarded,  any  kind  of  hearsay  i«  _ 
flowed,  sad  in  short  every  kind  of  statement  ia  admitted  ■ 
quantMvi  vnhat  \  but  special  note  is  taken  if  the  witnesses  * 
are  scrvanCa,  relations,  or  connexiona  of  the  psirties.  The 
defence  ha*  The  right  to  call  evidence,  and  ihe  addresses 
at  the  close  uf  the  case  nre  on  tbe  same  lines  as  in  an 
English  Ciiurt.  Rut  ih^  pssputial  diffi^reiice  between  nn 
English  and  a  French  trial  lies  in  the  fact  thaf,  in  England, 
the  public  trial  is  alt^-importiLnt,  and  the  scales  are  held  even 
between  guilt  and  innocence,  whilst  in  France  (be  public  trial 
ii  completely  overahadoweil  by  the  secret  proceedings  before 
the  *  Jugc  d'lnstruction/  As  a  French  lawyer  once  said,  *  The 
public  trial  is  decoratircr,  but  the  prelinjinary  enquiry  is 
esientZAl.'  The  Court  doea  not  sum  up  the  I'nse  in  the  jury. 
The  President  only  asks  them,  [n  a  series  of  questions,  tij 
consider  whether  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  charge  brought 
against  bim  hy  the  aeU  tPacmttiatioH  or  no,  and  whether,  in 
ihe  case  nf  their  finding  hirn  guilty,  they  think  !ie  is  entitled 
to  a  verdict  nf  ^extenuating  circumstances';  which  verdict  by 
force  of  law  lessens  the  punisliment. 

There  is  another  FreHch  practice  which  deserves  special 
notice,  as  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  English  sy^tcuii  In  all 
infractions  of  the  criminal  law  there  is  a  private  person  or 
a  family  who  has  been  injured  as  well  as  a  society  whose 
right  to  security  has  been  invaded.  This  person  in  England 
is  left  to  his  private  remedy,  but  in  the  French  svMem  he 
can  constitute  bimaelf  a  partte  civik  in  the  criminal  trial, 
appear  by  rounset,  plead,  and  claim  damages  tor  himself 
in  the  same  trial  as  that  Ly  which  the  rights  of  siicieiy 
are  vindicated.  Jlo  is  not  obliged,  us  in  England,  to  bring  ■ 
a  separate  suit  on  the  civil  slde^  which  must  wait  for  ^ 
the  decision  of  the  criminal  trial.  The  French  plan  baa 
the  advantage  of  celerity  and  simplicity,  so  far  as  the  com- 
plainant is  concerned  ;  but  it  involves  an  inconvenient  fusion  of 
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ima  v«rv  different  interesU^  ihftt  of  society  ttnd  tbftt  of  aa 
bjcrM)  party.  Moreover,  if  the  private  Haim  it  properly 
lifledf  it  iDuat  prolong  the  proc^eedings  and  divert  l\ic  jikIjcIaI 
juiihI  to  lome  extent  from  ihr  main  question  at  hsue — Llie 
ffllh  i>r  innocence  oFthe  prisoner, 

Tlie  preseuC  trriter,  snme  twenty  yean  ago,  wai  allowed  to 
ipend  tbreedayt  in  the  Cabitiet  of  a  ^  Ju^ed'lnatruction  '  in  Parii. 
In  crery  case  it  was  t^.  duel  between  llie  judge,  wliose  mind  was 
ffiade  itp.  And  a  helpleit  accused  perton.  In  one  ease  tbe  duel 
was  opened  by  the  qucstiua  Jmm  the  Court:  *  Vuii  were  con- 
demaed  ai  Lille  for  theft,  were  yuu  not,  two  yean  ago?* 
Aoswcr;  '  Nti,  Monsieur  It  Jj^,  1  hare  nrvrr  been  tvt  Lillo.' 
Jud^  :  '  You  were  condemned  for"ea{"n(]ueTie''at  Rou?n,  were 
joisnatF  '  Answer  ;  ^N(%  Moaatearle  Ju^e-'  A  tbird  prcrious 
con?iciinn  was  put  to  him,  which  he  nlsii  denied.  Tben  said 
tbe  jadge:  ^  If  1  show  you  the  official  proof  of  these  condera- 
nalioos  and  of  yuur  identity,  will  you  persist  in  yttut  denial?' 
Answer ;  *  You  would  have  saved  yourself  trouble,  Mouijettr  le 
Juge:,  if  you  had  said  that  at  £riL'  The  present  writer  had 
seen  ihe  cate  as  it  was  before  the  judge;  it  was  one  of 
eoibezEleaient^  and  there  was  hardly  any  evideutre  of  the  tbarge 
id  the  eyes  of  an  Kuglish  lawyer.  Tbe  writer  alio  acenm- 
panied  the  same  jiid^  when  invciti^ating  a  case  of  allej^ed 
infanticide  in  the  haniieue  of  Paris,  where  the  poor  girl  who  was 
charged  lay^  after  ber  confinemenl,  too  ill  to  be  brought  to  the 
TribuDol  for  examination.  Tbe  judge,  tbe  meJiL^al  expert, 
the  *  ^refiier/  and  the  prei<-nt  writer  all  went  into  the  bedroom  ; 
and  tbe  first  question  was:  *  My  girl,  you  know  what  you  are 
charged  with.  I  am  here  to  represent  justice,  Now  tell  me  the 
truth — bow  did  you  kill  the  child  ?'  The  girl  lay  there  sobbing 
bitterly,  and  replied,  ^I  did  not  kill  him';  and  a  li^ng  intern.!- 
gation  could  only  extract  that  answer,  '  Je  ne  Tai  pas  tuc- — je  nc 
Tai  pas  tue/  From  other  evidence  the  doctor  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  death  had  taken  place  frcm  natural  cauaes. 
rentually  the  girl  was  tried  and  convicted  iif  omcealuienc  of 
birtb.  Bat  the  choice  of  tbe  less  serious  offence,  which  is  a 
delit  tried  by  judges  alone,  was  mainly  due  to  the  well-known 
reiucuncB  of  juries^  who  try  all  serious  crime,  to  convict  in 
cases  of  infanticide. 

Since  the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century,  a  certain  number 
of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  French  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  The  liherniion  of  an  accused  person  from  prison,  on 
jLifficient  bail  being  found,  has  been  put  on  a  fairly  satisfactory 
ing.  According  to  the  original  Code  it  could  not  be  granted 
Id  any  case  of  Mrious  crime ;  since   ltit)5  it  may  be  granted  in 
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AD^  case  where  labataalial  bail  ii  IidudJ,  and  mkut  be  granted  to 
firBl  ofTcDderB  in  minor  ofTences  puaitbable  b^  a  iDfiiimuoi  of 
two  yean'  impimmiiK^iiL  Tbia  amendment  nf  tbe  law  doea 
mucb  to  asiist  the  Hccuted  wbil?  be  i«  under  ili«  «ba(Juw  of 
an  unveriBed  nccLiaation.  But  il  docs  not  appear  to  be 
»ufficiem,  ftu  l<)ng  as  th*^  emjuiriug  judge  can  poftpone  his 
ezumination  of  tbc  accused,  wbo  ia  dctaiacd  in  prjaon  nntii 
that  is  over.  Onlj  the  mber  daj  a  woman  nppparetl  before  one 
of  tbe  Paris  tribuimle  charged  witb  Ett^ikha;^  a  pair  of  atockingt, 
valupi]  at  4^//^  *  How  long  have  ^OU  bri-ti  in  prlsou  ?  ^  asked  tbe 
Preaidenl.  'Twenty-four  days'  was  the  an»wer.  Tbe  *Ju^e 
[rinsttUcUon  ^  wa»  uiucb  blamed,  and  tbt?  woman— «b  fint 
offender — was  giv<;n  twenty-four  bours'  impriBonment,  with  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  '  Loi  Berenger/  which  remits  tbe  punishment 
on  a  first  offence,  bui  inflieti  n  double  ppnalty  on  a  second.  It 
niay  be  inlcrestrng  to  know  that  in  I6if^  (tbe  Latc&t  slalistit^a 
piib]iaLf>fl^  no  less  than  ^4,117  first  offpnces  were  given  ibe 
benefit  ol'  this  Jaw. 

Another  recent  reforoi  has  done  much  for  the  accused  in  a 
diifereni  direction.  This  reform  maj  turn  out  to  bo  the  firat 
step  in  a  judicial  revolution  j  but,  whether  that  be  the  case,  or 
nr>1,  tbe  new  '  Loi  de  I'lnBtructioa  Q>nira<lictoire,'  as  il  is  called, 
which  was  passed  December  8tb,  18^7,  It  a  long  fttep  towards 
complete  juatice  tn  the  treatment  of  the  accused  in  tbe 
ptelioiinary  enquiry.  The  pcndulixm  has  awung  tbe  right  way, 
ah  bough  macb  still  remains  to  be  done.  Tbe  mitin  reform  now 
accomplished  is  (hat  the  accused,  after  he  bos  once  appeared 
l>Ffore  the  judge  and  a  formal  charge  has  been  made  against  him, 
is  entitled  to  the  asai stance  of  counsel,  either  chosen  by  binueif  ot 
asaigned  to  him  if  be  is  jioor.  If  fae  is  kept  in  priBon,  he  \% 
allowed  to  communieate  freely  with  hia  eonnself  who  is  entitled 
tu  see  all  the  proceedings;  and  in  every  appearance  before  (be 
judge  bis  counsel  accompaniei  him.  There  are,  however, 
certain  limicatjons.  Tbe  counael  cannot  address  tbe  judge 
wiihodt  leave,  which  may  be  refused  ;  nor  can  he  insist  on  any 
proceeding  he  thinks  necessary  in  bis  client's  interest — he  Can 
only  solicit.  He  has  nn  right  to  be  present  at  tbe  eiamination 
of  witnesses,  who  continue  to  be  interrogated  by  tbe  judge 
atone  and  nut  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  ;  but  be  must 
receive  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  every  appearance  of  the 
accused,  and  be  is  entitled  to  be  present  whenever  his  client 
(after  tbe  first  formal  appearance^  comes  before  the  judge. 

Two  other  points  in  the  same  law  are  also  importaut  and 
new.  In  the  first  place,  a  *Juge  dTnstruelion  *  is  forbidden  to 
take   part  ia    ibe   aubseqacnt    trial.     Thit  rule   was    formerly' 
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ippHed  on\y  ti>  caae*  which  went  hcfort-  a.  jury  ;  it  now  appliM 
lo  all  cases.  A  zealous  *Ju^  O^lastruction  '  will  not  at  tbe 
trial  have  aov  looger  tbe  power  of  auppujlliig  tLc  coEicIuiioos 
which  he  formed  during  h\%  enquiry,  Secondly,  the  accuscdt 
whea  fir»l  brought  before  ihe  judge  &nd  a$k«i  if  he  has 
an^vthin^  in  sav,  is  now  also  warned  that  he  is  free  either  tr> 
apeak  or  keep  jiitent.  Th[«  prorision  has  been  much  criticised, 
on  the  gTDond  that  the  frit  ^tnminatiiin  in  mnsi  rAses  is  the 
most  useful.  il  is  argued  that  the  accused,  if  ^ujlty,  has 
not  had  lime  lo  roncoct  a  syatffrn  of  iaX^e  dpfence,  and  is 
more  often  incliDcd,  when  pressed,  to  speak  the  truth.  IF 
he  is  inn<}ceat,  he  will  saj  so;  if  he  is  guilty,  the  Judge, 
bj  skilful  questions,  will  discover  bis  gtiilt.  One  diatin- 
guislied  French  lawjer  went  so  far  as  Xa  ask  in  public  whether, 
■under  the  pretence  of  emnring  the  freedom  of  defence  lo 
the  accused*  the  Legriilature  has  not  in  reality  legally  organised 
the  impunity  of  all  evil-d[>ers? '  The  Minister  of  Justiee, 
howcTcr,  in  his  circular  to  the  judges^  is  full  of  conlidence  in 
the  new  law^  which  he  describes  as  'a  work  of  progress 
inspired  bj  the  soie  desire  ti>  strengthen  the  principle  of 
indivlduftl  liberty,  and  to  surroaml  with  more  complect 
guarantees  ihe  exercise  of  the  right  of  defence,  without 
injuriously  afTcctlng  the  repression  \A  crime  ami  the  security 
of  tx-'iety/ 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  French  criminal 
procedure,  it  ia  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  judicial 
organisation^  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  quality  of  the  judges  who 
have  lo  apply  the  procedure.  There  is  no  truer  maxim  than 
that  of  the  French  law-books:  'Tant  valcnt  les  juges,  tant 
talent  lem  lois.'  NiilHMly  would  liesitale  if  their  choice  lay 
between  '  Good  judges,  bad  laws'  and  *Good  laws,  bad  jodges,' 
It  is  hardly  too  niuch  to  say  that  an  honesL,  independent, 
itrong,  and  able  judge  can  make  an^  law  work  fairly  welL  It 
becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  first  necessity  tn  have  ^ood 
judges.  How  is  that  necessity  securetj  m  France?  The  abUity 
and  knowledge  of  the  ju*lge»  arc  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  a 
eollege  career,  by  eiaminaiions,  and  by  a  long  probation  in 
the  actual  working  of  the  law  as  a  novkiate.  When  finally 
ftdmitte^l,  the  French  judge  sLarls  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
judicial  iadder,  and  he  advances,  as  a  rule,  by  seniority  and 
merit  combined.  There  are,  it  is  said,  cases  where  a  man 
^oes  up,  not  gra<Juai|y,  but  by  leaps  and  bnnnds  ;  but  these  are 
Y«ry  rare.  The  judge  is  irremovable,  and  by  the  establishment 
oj  that  principle,  it  would  seem  that  his  integrity,  hit 
knowledgCf  and  his  sense  of  impartiality  would  be  beyond  the 
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reach  of  iafluence.  But|  although  he  cuaaot  be  dismissed,  he 
can  be  traiisrerreil,  tuy — to  pat  an  cKlreuie  case — fruin  LilJe  la 
Algiere,  or  from  Ljod*  lo  TuoIb,  This  leaves  in  the  hstncls  of 
the  EiircutiTe  considerable  poner  of  aa  arbitrary  kinU,  iviuch 
haa  be«n  and  might  again  be  abiifteJ.  The  Frcach  judicial 
bodj  has  more  tban  once  been  verf  acurvilj  trcrited  duiiiig  tbia 
<N>ntjry,  when  il  hjks  ctixiil  up  for  ]&ga\ity  againil  arbiirariaeu ; 
sad  it  i*  not  every  judge  who  can  afford  to  resign  vnhen  duty 
dictates  resignalluii. 

The  financial  question  comes  Dezt*  Are  tbc  jadges  in 
Fran<:e  well  truougb  paid  to  be  inde|ieiiden[.  ?  There  ustrd  to 
be  a  iradilion  ia  France  that  only  men  of  gf>od  family  aoJ 
ijidependenl  means  coEered  tbe  judicial  profr ASion  ;  and  liv'is 
established  a  kind  of  caste^  ihe  ^  No  hi  ease  de  la  Robe.* 
But  many  things  have  changed  in  France,  and  tbal  custom  ha> 
fallen  into  deauetudf.  Tbe  juitge  now  considers  hia  salary  a 
matlcr  of  firat  importance.  What  then  are  ihe  judicial  salaries 
of  France?  We  have  before  us  the  *  Loi  aur  la  Rpfrtrme  de 
Torgan iaation  jndiciaire  '  o\  IH^tJ^  and  the  budgetary  provisions 
for  1900,  frorn  which  we  have  estracteil  all  eiifiting  judicial 
salarica.  By  way  of  comparison,  we  give  tirst  a  list  of  the 
saEariea  |jaid  to  the  principal  judges  of  various  degrees  in 
England : — 

£ 
Tha  TjotJ  OhaDcelW         ,  .  .  -   10.000 

LoM  Chief  JusticB  of  England  .  .  .     8,000 

(4)  Lards  of  Appcttl  ....  oaah  6,000 
Maater  of  tho  Hoik  ....     6,000 

(5)  Lord  JuBticea  .  -  .  .    &tvsh    A, 000 
(23)  Jndges  of  the  High  Court                     .      j,        5,000 

Kooordor  of  Loadon  ....     4,0QO 

Common  Sergeant    .....     £1,000 
AHsietaub  JuJges      .  .  ,  .    each     ],&00 

JaJge(City  of  LondoQ  Cuurt)   .  .  .     2,400 

Sfiti)  CoDuty  Coui't  Judgua        >  .  -    oaoh     1,500 

llj  Metropolitan  Connty  Court  .fndgea  .  .,  1,600 
Otbur  Mutrupi^litau  PtiliL'u  Magititnkteti  }.  l.nOO 
Bow  Street  Folios  Magietrat*  ,  .  ,      1,800 

Now  leL  at  crosv  the  Cbannel  and  see  what  our  Deighbours 
pay  for  their  judges  (we  have  converted  francs  into  pounds 
■Idling) : — 


rr«dlont  of  tho  Court  of  Oasralian     . 

(S)  Prenidentit   nf  Ob&mbers   of    Iha   Conrt    of 
CaunCioii     ,  .  .  .  .    Qttch 

(10)  Judges  of  Xko  Court  of  Cassation  ,      i, 


£ 
1.200 

1,000 
730 
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S1&       1 

^^^^^      (I)  PrFaideDt  (at  Pari b)  of  tLo  Court  of  Apj>ffbK 

1,000       ^H 

^^^^B  (^51  Preaidents  of  otber  Ctmrts  of  App<>&]       cncb 
^^^^V  (69j  PremdoDteofCb&mbirflofCourtBDf  Appeal — 

730           ^H 

^^H 

^^V                              (00)  in  Provinces               ^          '      ,, 

550          ^H 

100       ^H 

^^V         (359)  PresJd«Dt8  of  Tribuuala  of  First  Instance — 

^^^H 

^H                                 {V\  PoriB 

^^H                              f  15)  1st  cUfifl                                .    each 

800          ^H 

100       ^H 

^^H                              (TD)  2ud  clflgB                    t          .       „ 

280           ^H 

^H                             r2|J7)  3rd  cIau 

200           ^H 

^^1         (391)  Jug€«  d'luatructioD — 

^^H 

^H                               (33)  P&Hs      ....    each 

400           ^H 

^B                              (25)  Int  ol»fl           

^H                              (76)  2iid  cloM         .         .          .       „ 

260           ^H 

200           ^B 

^V                            (367)  Hrd  cUfia          ,          .          .       „ 

^H 

^H         (G33)  Judges-- 

^^H 

^K                              (4d)PaHfi 

ri20       ^H 

^^L (r7)]fttd»M        

240           ^H 

^^^^^^^       (i7Q>  '^°^  °]a^      ,       .       .     ., 

^^^^^K           (335)  3rd  «liua          ,          .          ,       ^ 

160           ^B 

120          ^H 

^^^^^^^P                7Vi^nn7«  ^/Zh^  i/u^  «£«  Paix. 

^1 

^^^^^K        Jodge^t,  Dtiniber  2,872  — 

^H 

820          ^H 

^^^^^^^^^L               43  recoLTe                                  ■       n 

200          ^H 

^^^^^^^^^K             7S4  reoeivu  salririGA  vftrying  from  I40i. 

tad4           ^H 

^^^^^^^^V         2,055  reooiTti   .          .          ,          H    each 

^H 

^^^F                  Miti-Utere  PMic  {Pvht\c  Vr^Rait*rT*tt  De^rtm/mt' 

^^^1 

^^^^^k          Ghiaf  pDhltc  Pronaontor     .... 

L.200           ^H 

^^^^^P          Hia  Adtocato-G«ii<ii^  in  Conr  do  OAaBatioci 

730           ^H 

^^F         (2G)  Public  ProBecntocs  io  Ooort  of  Appwd— 

^^H 

^^^-^                      (nPbHa 

^^^^^v                     (Sfij  in  Provinces                         -    each 

^H 

720           ^H 

^^P     The  Public  Pmsecuiorf  in  ihe  proTtncial  tribunn 

■  of  first           1 

F        iaslAn€e  are  paid  □□  the  »une  icalc  as  the  provincial 

judgei  of           1 

L       fir*i  iniiftncp- 

■ 

^^m      ll  ia  needless  {o  discuss  theac  figureB :   they  speak 

for  tbcrU'           | 

^^■"■elves.       In    England    the  judgeis   are,   mi  far  u   salary   goei,           1 

absolutely  indcponJent  of  every  coiui deration  other  than  their           | 

conscience,     la   Fraacc   the  pay   is  40  small   tWt  it 

ixiuflt  not           H 

only  be  difFicult  for  judges  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  pr«uge           | 

of   their  judicial  office,  but  even   consistently  to  rise 

superior           ■ 

^^lo  financial  considerations  in  ihe  conduct  of  business.      The           | 

^^bDultiplicity   of  juUges,    which    it   deemed    neceuorj 

for   the           ■ 
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administration  o(  juitic^  in  Prance,  it  nne  gntX  caoBe  of  th« 
exiguity  of  judicial  par.  Tlic  'oae  judge*  >jstejn,  which  i« 
BUcceaafullj'  apj>lied  in  ?2ng1enit,  ii  dtpaded  on  the  Contineni; 
anil  a  tnulUtuUe  of  citnntcilan  19  Ue!d  neceisary,  Vet  the 
K/sLem  of  a  lingle  jadg«  in  Crturtc  of  fust  iRAtance,  with  a 
plurality  of  judges  in  appe&l  cases,  leeina  to  give  tho  best 
resulu ;  and  not  only  Dentham,  but  those  also  who  have  worked 
tinder  hcith  syitems,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  one  Judge  in 
the  lower  CourL  In  him  responsibility  is  concen (rated  ;  anfl 
even  in  a  three-judge  or  a  five-j"udge  Court  it  is,  aa  a  rule,  i»ne 
man  who  does  all  the  work.  In  Egypt  the  one-judge  syatem  ii 
the  moit  flUf^ceiflful  of  the  EngliBh  judicial  reforms.  Kven  the 
French  themselves  apply  the  one-judgc  system  with  Hucce^s  in 
AJgcrin  and  Tunis,  under  the  title  of  *  Juge  sommaire  avec 
competence  ctendue/ 

It  i«  impossible  in  discussing  the  criminai  procedure  iif  France 
not  to  mention  that  section  of  it  nhieh  concerns  Courts- martial. 
The  whole  world  rang  only  six  months  ago  with  tbe  'afTajre 
Dreyfus,'  and  France  even  forgot  her  own  imperial  interests  in 
the  passionate  eagerness  of  the  two  parties  which  literally 
divided  the  nation  into  '  prrv  and  anti-Dreyfus^  partisans.  We 
li»e  the  word  'partisan*  advisedly^  as  neither  parly  allowed  to 
the  other  any  sp^rk  of  rectitude.  The  accused  wai  found 
technicaNy  guilty  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  at  his  second 
trial,  but  bis  immediHtc  parihrn  nnd  the  <mthurst  of  indignation 
from  lawyers  of  all  nationalities  deprived  the  verdjct  of  any 
mora)  value.  He  is  now  free,  but  he  has  not  been  rehabili- 
tated, Until  he  is  restored  to  all  the  rights  that  he  would  hare 
enjoyed  if  be  hod  never  been  unjustly  condemned,  he  is  still 
snff«ring  injustice.  But  apart  from  the  unfortunate  reiuU  and 
the  astonishing  incidents  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  case  ia 
useful  as  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of  French  criminal 
procedure.  It  ought  to  be  known  by  this  timc»  as  much  in 
England  as  In  France^  that  Courts-martial  in  Fmnce  in  time 
of  peace  are  bound  to  follow  the  rules  of  ordinary  criminal 
procedure;  but, as  we  have  shown,  the  preliminary  Investigation 
of  crime  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of  France  was  until  two  years 
ago  conducted  entirely  in  favour  of  the  prosecutioni 

At  the  time  when  Dreyfus  was  arrested  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  was  this,  ^hen  a  person  under  military  law  was 
arrested  nn  a  criminal  charge  by  order  of  his  military  superior, 
ftn  officer  was  appointed  to  act  as  enquiriug  judge,  and  wot 
iiivesti^  with  all  the  powers  of  a  <Juge  d'l  nil  ruction/  He  wu 
empowered  not  only  to  arrest  the  accused^  but  also  to  keep  him 
m  solitary  cunJinemcnt,  to  interrogate  him  in  secret,  to  search  hit 


domiciW,  to  ttop  hit  iFlters^to  %kinv  Wxt  papera,to  call  wilneaiea 
wilboal  coofroritjag   ibccn    with    the    accused.     In    no  pari  *>i 
ih»c«  proc»«]ingi  wai  th«  Accut£<t  r^prMf^ntn)   by  ruuns^l ;  nnd 
Ehc   sole   guaranlcc   of   regularity   was   that   each    aiep   ijq    the 
Kiqairj  was  reported   to  (he  ^neral  r^mmnnding  the  diitrict. 
Although   Orrjfui  was   lri?ated   with   ihf?   iitmott  ri^^ar  of  the 
law,  and  all  its  powers  were  ijse<l  ngAinat  him,  strict  legal  iIjf  may 
have   be«n  obterred  in  the  preliminary  proceedin|*fl ;   but   Bub'-j 
lequentlj  iherc  can  be  no  (louht  that  the  law,  ai  well  as  juslii 
and   «qiiUr,   w&i  absolutely   disre^rtlHl.       The   inlere«t  of  (t 
case,  in  an  euimination  of  the  French  criininHl   procedurr,  liei 
in  its  exposure  of  the  almost  fraudjl^nt  mj^nns  of  obiaining  a 
confi'ssion,  or    what    inigtit  be  called    a  conression*   which  aa       i 
emjairifkg    judge     may    adopt    wiih      iinponity    owing^    lo    <hi^H 
secrecy  of  the  proceedings.      Tbe  trial    it»elf  was  a  mockcTy^^H 
the  rrrUim)  an  etjual   mockery.     Stiliqequmt  pniretdJngB  havf 
shown    that   tbe    judgment   wa«    iiot    only    based    on    forged 
diK:nmeiiti,  but  also  violated  the  i:ardinal  principle  that  no  man 
can  be  condemned  unheard.  ^^ 

Such  a  case  could  not  bavtr  occurred  in  England.  Publlcity^l 
ii  the  strict  rule  of  all  legal  proceeding,  whether  be/<ire  Court!- 
tnartial  or  before  ordinary  Courts  kA  law;  and  the  interests  of 
tbe  accused  ar&  safeguarde<l  at  every  stfp,  \i  an  officer  in  tbp 
P>nglish  army  were  accused  oi  the  nfTence  for  which  Dreyfus 
was  condemned  in  France,  he  would  be  placerl  under  arrest; 
but  tbe  oflit'er  ordering  tbe  arrest  would  he  l^iound  at  unce  to 
report  the  o(Tenre  to  his  superior  iifiiter,  and  tbe  commanding 
uflieer  wojid  be  equally  bound  to  investigate  the  case  wJtbin 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  arrest.  All  subsequent  proceedings 
Mould  be  public.  The  evidence  ol  each  witness  would  be 
taken  in  the  presence  of  tbe  accns<:d,  and  every  statement  by  the 
accused  material  to  his  defence  would  also  be  recorde^l.  Ho 
would  be  warned  before  he  made  any  statement  that  he  could 
speak  or  keep  silence  at  bis  pleasure.  In  the  6nal  rrini,  so  grave 
a  charge  as  that  agnirst  Dreyfus  would  ncccsaitalc  a  General 
Court- martial ;  and  (be  accused  would  lie  irir-d  by  eight  oHicers 
of  high  standing  wicU  a  general  as  president.  The  prosecutor 
would  be  an  oliicer  who  would  simply  present  the  facts  find  the 
evidence,  without  any  bias  against  the  prisonur,  A  Deputy 
Judge  Adiocate  woukl  attend  the  iriali  whose  »>le  duty  would 
be  to  guide  the  CoLirt  and  to  see  lo  the  strict  impartiality  of  the 
proceedings.  The  accused  would  appear  attended  by  coonsr^l, 
who  would  hav^B  the  right  to  cross-exnmine  the  adverse  wiinessr^s, 
to  produce  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  to  address  the  Uoart 
^     on   behalf  of  the  prisoner.     Finally,  the  finding  of  the  CoiirL  .^ 
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would   have  to  be   based    Bimply  find    solely  on   the  ^vid^nce 

prtHluced  in  open  Couri- 

TLcie  rulcfi  are  safeguarded  in  two  woj».  In  the  firit  place 
tbc  KDLcnce  doea  not  become  executory  until  U  has  been  con- 
firmed, in  ordinary  cosei  hy  the  General  Oflicer  commanding 
the  district,  in  General  Coartfl-maitiat  by  the  Queen  hersplf, 
on  the  aclvtee  iif  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  In  the  second 
pljicc  the  proceedings  of  every  Court-m&rtiiil  are  lodged  at  tbe 
Judge  Advocate  GeiierHl*3  olliee  ;  and  the  pnneipal  duty  of  tbe 
tcgul  sla&  cjf  (hat  Department  is  to  eiamine,  Irom  ihe  point  of 
view  <d  legality^  eveiy  one  of  tbe  lii  or  seven  thousand  cases 
that  are  pTesented  there  annually  iVom  Her  Majeity'sdominions. 
If  any  material  divergence  from  the  rules  of  law  or  any  mju^ 
tiee  lo  the  prisoner  is  discovered^  the  Ending  is  reprirted  a* 
illegal  ami  the  proceedings  ate  qtiHshctl,  In  sbort,  an  '  affaiie 
Dreyfus*  ia  an  imposaihility  in  England.  Ii  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  a  Dill  has  been  laid  before  the  present  French  Par- 
liament hy  General  Gallinel,  the  Minister  nf  War,  which  if 
auccesfiful  will  very  miicb  diminish  the  importance  of  French 
('iinrts- martial  and  ihe  gt^neral  juri»i)icuc»n  of  tnilitaty  law* 
The  Bill  proposes  to  hand  over  to  the  ordinary  tHbunali,  in 
lime  of  peace,  all  offences  comnutted  by  soldiers  which  are 
only  infringements  of  the  common  law,  and  are  neither  con- 
nected with  niililarr  discipline  nor  committed  in  tbe  course  of 
military  duly.  This  elosely  retembles  oiir  Kngliah  rule,  as 
recently  Uid  down  by  tlic  *  Manual  o{  Military  Lnw/  tbatj 
nil  hough  military  Courts  have  eumpletejurisdiction  over  soldiers, 
it  is  inexpeilienl  to  bring  purely  civil  offences  cnmmitleU  by 
soldiers  before  such  Courts,  unless  ihere  is  some  special  reason 
connected  with  military  discipline  for  doing  so. 

The  Freuth  system  of  Crirainal  Procedure — in  common  wltb 
every  other  branch  of  the  Codes  promulgated  by  the  First 
Napoleon- — has  been  followed  by  other  countriesn  The  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedtire  in  European  countries,  almost  without 
exception,  was  till  recently  the  Code  of  1^08.  The  fad  is  a 
BlTikin^  Ipsiimony  at  least  to  tbe  eflicienry  nf  the  original 
French  Code-  At  any  rate  it  secured  the  safety  of  society, 
which  must  come,  so  |)eopie  used  to  say,  before  tbe  rights  of 
Itie  accused.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see  haw  one  by  one  the 
(Jther  Continental  naliops  have  realised  ihe  duly,  in  normal 
conditions,  of  giving  an  accused  person  every  opportunity  to 
prove  bis  innocence.  The  secret  itiquisitorial  system  of 
their  great  exemplar,  the  French  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
oi  1*J0!^,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  great  reform.  But  each 
country  in   turn  bas  done  something  to  better  the  condition  of 
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scrnflMl.  Frviiv  being  amofi^  the  last  to  mnke  tbe  changp. 
W*  ptxkceed  tf»  mparion  wcoe  of  the  chief  of  tho««  reform*. 

ririt  ID  importaD4:e  conies  the  Austrian  Cotle  of  Crirnioal 
Proc^urf,  Id  1867,  by  a  raadamental  l&vr  of  ihe  Kmpirc 
caiicrriiiDg  ihc  judicial  p>wer,  tbe  fnllowing  iirinciplea  were 
laid  dotvQ  : — 

*  All  ^'TOOcediDgA  befrire  a  Judgf^  aball  ba  oral  anfl  pobTir.  Anj 
Mocpfaon  to  thia  role  muet  bo  delermiDcd  by  law.  The  accueatorj 
^«t«i&  eball  bo  ftdcoittod  in  Criminal  L'rocodurc. 

The  Jarj  aliall  decide  dje  gutll  of  the  acoiuod  in  ftll  oasoa  of 
crieoe  pmtiribed  by  ponalCtoB  of  a  certain  importaiLce  to  bo  fiioii  bj 
law,  aa  veil  aa  all  political  o^ueos  and  oDouco*  connucled  with  tho 
Fteao.' 


Tbe  Criminal  Code  of  1873  was  tbe  outcome  of  tbe  above 
:lar«(iT>n.  Every  offence  in  Au^tiia  must  nf>w  be  brought 
rorvard  by  an  acrii»er-  The  judge  fannot  l*ke  aciion  alone.  The 
Minittcrr  Public  has  not,  as  in  t'rance,  the  monopoly  of  prosccj- 
tion,  and  in  certain  minor  oJTencei  It  can  onlv  protecute  on  rhe 
initiatiTe  of  tbe  injar?d  party-  Tbe  accused  may  have  the  help 
of  ronnsel  througbctut  tbe  proceedings,  including  tbe  preliininary 
tnquiry,  CocoseJ  has  Ihc  right  to  see  all  proceeding's  aiid  to 
HiUise  tbe  scraied,  bat  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  prcsf^nt  at  the 
examination  of  the  Moused.  The  right  of  tbe  accused  to  be 
hr&td  before  he  is  r^ndeinned  is  mjiinlained  even  when  he 
doeft  not  appear  at  tbe  trial  although  summoned.  In  case  of 
bis  Don -appearance  there  can  be  no  condemnation  in  the  more 
important  class  of  cases  t  tbe  question  of  his  culpability  is 
lelt  open,  and  be  can  always  appear  to  contest  it.  He  can* 
hnweffer*  Iw  sentnacHl  in  bis  ribsence  for  minor  offences,  for  which 
tbe  penalty  only  extends  lo  a  limiti^d  period  of  imprisonment. 
Tbe  pieliminaTT  pioceedinga,  instead  of  being  ull-iinportanl  ns 
to  French  procedure,  are  compleEely  lubordtnnted  to  the  pro- 
{'eedinga  at  the  tiiaL  All  the  wttnesies  are  bearil  At  the  trial, 
and  the  previous  depcsitioUH  are  not  referred  to,  save  when 
tbere   is  a  tnanifest  contradiction.     Finally,  an   appeal   is   not 

*altaved  fin  fncts^  but  only  on  points  of  law.  The  firit  judges 
form  their  conviction  of  what  tbey  see  and  beari  and  they  are 
ihoaghi  more  trustworthy  rhm  any  higher  Court,  which  would 
decide  on  documents,  i\ew  trinle,  if  applied  for  on  the  ground 
thai  new  facts  bare  been  discovered,  are  allowe<l.    In  ca^es  where 

tno  jury  ja  required,  tbe  judges  are  four  in  number,  and  when  they 
Hre  erenly  divided  In  cipinion  the  accused  is  acnuitted. 
Next    comes    the    German    Code    of   Criminal     Procedure, 
reformed  in   1877>     The  great  liberal   mt^vement  of  1S48  had 
ftlfected  justice    as    well    as   politics  ;    and    tbe    Assembly    of 
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Frankfort  laid  down  certain  fiindamcnial  righU<  iDdiridual 
liberty  was  declared  inviolable  ;  no  person  could  bi*  arrested, 
save  in  JiagrcnU  dtiictc^  without  w&rraiit ;  the  accused's 
domicile  and  all  bis  pnpers  wi!re  pquallj"  inviolable,  without 
the  authority  of  juilice.  All  exceptional  triboaftli  were 
unlawful.  Add  every  man  was  entitled  to  the  jurisdiction  under 
which  he  wa^  placed  by  jaw ;  all  criminiii  procedure  muit 
be  oral  and  public,  and  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  preaeacc 
of  ihe  accused,  not  secretly  or  inquiBLiorially ;  all  serious 
crimes  and  all  Preaa  offences  were  to  go  before  a  jury.  A 
certain  reartinn  in  favour  of  older  fashions  set  in  after  this 
declaration  of  ri^btSi  but  many  of  these  ri^hlft  have  been 
lecure^l  by  the  present  Co<Ie  of  1877.  The  accused  is  entitled 
lo  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  the  preliminary  enquiry, 
although  the  latter  may  not  appear  with  him,  or  for  bim«  at 
the  examination  of  either  ihe  acrused  or  the  witnesses.  But 
tbroLighout  the  preliminary  pntcenliD^  the  accused  can  be 
advised  by  counsel,  who  must  be  assigned  by  the  Court  if  the 
accused  is  too  poor ;  and  in  the  final  trial  the  accusetl  baa 
every  gaaran  tee  of  fair  irestinent  in  his  defence.  One  importani 
guarantee  a^inst  injustice  in  the  preliminary  enquiry  is  that 
counsel  inr  the  ncr^usetl  has  not  only  lliR  H^'ht  to  see  the  record 
of  all  proceedings,  but  also  that  of  interlocutory  appeal  to  the 
criminal  cbaiuber  of  the  Superior  Court  in  case  be  thinks  bis 
client  has  been  trealeil  illeg^ally. 

As  regards  detention  in  prison  before  trial,  excessive  power 
is  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  who  can  detain  the 
accused  indefinitely  if  the  oflence  is  ^rave.  A  prisotier  is, 
however,  treated  with  all  the  consLdersrion  due  to  a  man  not 
yet  found  guilty;  be  is  allowed  aJI  the  conveniences  which  are 
uatuml  to  his  p^isition  in  life,  Jtnd  he  is  permitted  to  be  in 
constant  communication  with  his  advocate.  The  rigour  of  the 
misr  an  secrti  of  the  French  system  has  no  pUL^  in  the  Ocrmaa 
Code.  When  we  eoiuc  to  the  public  trial,  the  divergence  of 
the  German  system  from  the  I'rench  is  just  as  lEnportaat  as 
that  of  the  Austrian  Code  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
preliminaTy  enquiry  is  only  acccMory,  and  of  very  secondary 
itopjrtancp  in  (ximparison  wiih  the  final  trial,  when  the  prose- 
cution and  defence  stand  on  equal  terms  ;  each  side  has  every 
guarantee  to  which  it  is  eniitleil,  and  no  more.  The  eipression 
employed  to  denote  it  [MauptrerhnndlttR^)  shows  its  importaDce, 
Oral  procedure  nnd  publicity  are  obligatory,  and  all  proofs  Art? 
presented  tie  novo  and  sifted  as  if  they  had  not  been  heard 
before,  just  ns  they  are  in  the  English  ajF^lem.  Another 
pmcticc  borrowed  from  this  couutiy  is  that  the  prosecutor  4Lad 
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til*  cotntiel  for  che  defence-  i»re  atlr>weJ  t^  exnmmc  wUnMiei 
directly  aod  oot  only  through  the  President  of  the  Court.  Tlic 
appeal  on  fncts  ifl  limitf^  in  caa^a  wbtcli  havp  ni~it  been  tried 
bj  a  jiiTj;  Appeal  on  poinU  of  lair  la  alloivcd  in  all  casca. 

Space  doei  not  allow  ua  to  cleflcnbe  in  detail  the  refnrma  which 
haTe  hecti  introduced  in  other  Continental  Statea  in  favour  of 
Ibc  rights  of  the  acruW  in  nil  prelim  in  ary  t:rimina)  iiive^* 
tigAtion,  It  ina«t  suffice  to  say  thM  Spain  rtnd  aeveral  of 
the  ConEonK  of  Switzerland^  notably  Geneva,  Lave  lolloped 
Aufttrii  and  Germany  as  regards  the  preliminRry  investi- 
^tion  ;  that  Italy  snd  BH^ium  hare  surrounded  the  accused 
with  gnaranipea  againur  arbitrary  cjirtBn^ment  1>efore  trial  ; 
Ibal  Holland  has  conferreiJ  upon  the  accuaed  the  ri|;bt  of  seeing 
the  ailvene  teatimony  and  of  bein^conrroniei)  with  the  wiinesaea, 
anJ  further,  has  formally  inaisted  that  no  insjcljoaa  queitiuna, 
lach  aa  qucationa  assuming  a  hmi  ai  hue  which  ia  not  known 
to  be  true,  should  be  allowed.  Other  countries  aiill  remain  on 
the  old  lines.  But  evcjjwbctCt  whether  reform  has  itctunlly 
been  aceonnplisbcd  or  nut,  there  is  a  demand  for  even-banded 
juatice,  and  a  growing  conviction  that  the  accused  should  hare 
bit  rights,  now  thai  society  ia  no  longer  in  danger  from  undis- 
corered  criminals  and  unpunished  crime.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  native  criminal  Courts  of  Kgypff  which  since  18110  linve 
been  directed  by  Englishinen)  are  now  conducted  on  the 
English  aysti?ffl  of  puhljinty;  the  result  of  wliirii  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  of  certainty  in  the  punishment  of  criin« 
and  a  f^rowth  of  general  security. 

Our  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  may  not  be  aware  that 
the  French  system  of  private  preliminary  investigation  of  crime, 
eombineil  with  ol^cial  prosecution  and  a  public  final  trial, 
ba*  long^  prevailed  in  8cr>iland.  The  public  ofRoiali  autboriscd 
to  prosecute  in  the  High  Court  am  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his 
deputiesi  the  Solicitor-Cveneral  and  four  AJvocatea-Depulc,  )n 
the  inferior  Courts  it  ii  the  Procu  rat  or- Fiscal  of  each  county 
or  burgh  or  poHcc-cottrt,  a«  the  case  may  bo.  Private  persons 
who  are  specially  wronged  by  the  ulTence  may  also  prosecute, 
bnt  such  proaecutions  are  now  unknown.  Under  the  changes 
made  lu  1837  and  1S88,  every  person  nrrcsted  is  now  cnthletl 
to  tbe  Msfft^ince  of  counsel  when  'emitting  his  declaration,* 
«■  tbe  preliintnary  ej^ami nation  is  cAlled,  but  counsel  ia  not 
entitled  to  interfere  further  at  thiis  stage.  All  crimes,  except 
murder  and  Ireaaon,  arc  now  bailable,  but  bail  may  be  refused 
bj  a  magistrate,  subject  to  appeal  lo  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  Tbe  declaration  of  the  accused  now  ccmiiata,  in 
the  greai  majuiity  of  cases,  of  a  statement  that  he  is  guilty  or 
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Dot  guilty,  or  that  he  profcrs  lo  make  no  statement  at  all.  Il  _ 
u  hardly  nfrcessarj  tn  add  (but  the  preliminarv  ciKjulry  lOto  fl 
the  evidence,  which  ii  tnnde  by  the  Procurator-FiBcal,  is  only  ^ 
accesBorj  to  the  public  trial,  vrbich  is  the  Bll-]ni[>nrtnnr  pro- 
ceeding in  Scotland  just  a«  much  as  in  England. 

Ooc  point  remains  to  be  coniidcred.  The  derendcrs  oflbe 
unreformed  French  syiiein  support  it  on  ihe  ground  that  it  is 
Dticesaary  for  the  better  prcaervation  of  order  and  Bccurity.  We 
have  prepared  from  the  lateat  publiihed  itaiisFirs — France  189fi, 
and  England  1897 — a  comparative  statement  of  results  in 
regard  to  the  puEiishment  of  crime  in  England  and  France* 
Ab  regnrdi  the  classes  of  iirporlant  crime  that  are  tried  at 
asaizea,  we  f  nd  that  m  France  the  number  of  persons  tried  is 
3,550,  thai  of  persons  convicted  2,404  ;  in  England  the  number 
tried  is  3.344,  and  the  number  convicted  is  2^509.  In  regard 
to  amaller  cases  comparison  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by 
the  differences  of  categories,  but  wc  give  the  figures  for  what 
they  are  worth.  In  France  the  smaller  ofTences  which  are  tried 
by  tbe  correctional  tribunals  ioclnde  a  vast  number  of  petty 
delinquenciejt  which  flre  punisheil  by  a  simple  fine,  fi.ff.  breaches 
of  regulalione  eoaeerning  forests,  bsheries,  railiva^s,  &c. 
These,  la  18^(>,  numbered  Ii36i7()l,  and  ihe  number  of  persons 
tried  was  S30,&G8  (in  many  c&aet  there  being  sevural  accased)| 
wbiUl  the  number  of  persons  convicted  was  i!lT,^l!f>,  or  abont 
95  per  cent.  In  England  the  figures  given  only  deal  with 
really  criminal  offences,  Tbe  number  of  persons  tried  at 
Quarter  Sessions  was  7,871,  »nd  the  number  convict^]  was 
6,3?56,  i,(T.  about  til  per  cent.  ;  whilst  tbe  number  of  indictable 
offences  tried  summarily  was  ^^fi^l^  and  the  number  of  con- 
victions 31,1)58  (nbom  80  per  cent).  It  appears  then  that, 
while  in  smaller  cases  the  percentage  of  convictions  is  larger 
in  France  than  in  England,  in  tbo  more  important  cases  it  is 
larger  in  England  ihau  in  Prance;  and  it  is  just  in  the  tatler 
class  of  cases  that  the  aciiviiy  of  the  *Jjge  d'lnstruction '  is 
most  remarkable. 

We  remarked  in  the  opening  of  our  article  that  the  civilised 
world  was  dividcti  into  two  camps  as  Lo  the  merits  of  the 
two  ajatems  of  criminal  procedure — the  inn  nisi  loriat  or  secret 
system,  and  the  accusatorial  or  pjblic  system.  U  is  pretty 
clear  which  ought  lo  win,  and  the  Briiish  sysTcm  is  slnwly 
carrying  the  day  everjwhcre.  Under  that  fiystem,  fmci  the 
moment  Itiat  an  accused  ptrHon  is  iircrught  brft^re  the  magistrate 
— whether  he  is  releaKcd  because  there  is  nothing  against 
bim,  or  dealt  with  summarilv  --t  of  the  petty  nature 

of  the  oifence,  or  sefl*  Quarter  Sessions 
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or  ibe  Asstzet-^be  recelvei  equal  rre»iment  ahc!  the  full  ri^tit 
to  dcfcD<l  bitnielf  in  open  public  Court.  Bui  public  opinion 
»ii  the  olbpr  \u\c  uf  llir  Cbannel  U  Dot  yet  ftillj  npe  for  la 
bold  &  $j)ttiii.  Tbe  wiilin^ncBi  of  the  French  nation  to  Bubmit 
Ui  police  reitriotioas  on  priv'aEe  lilif-rLy  is  of  very  old  BUniHng, 
and  prevaili  atill,  ia  ipiLe  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  apitc  of 
the  fact  tbaC  the  FrcQcb  judgea.  If  we  may  believe  Mr.  Itotllej^ 
hnid  their  practice  to  be  ^  bad  for  magiatratei,  biul  for  conn lel, 
bad  for  prJatiDcri/ 

AFeaawbile,  In  vime  matEer*  Bngland  may  with  advanla^ 
UirTow  fiom  fVaoce.  In  the  prosecutioo  of  crime  there  is  no 
dnabt  that  ilip  action  patiupt^,  und^r  thrt  dirpeiion  of  thp  Public 
Provecutor,  ia  a  beilcr  guarantee  for  the  ft&fcCy  anJ  security  of 
life  and  property  ihun  any  ay«tem  of  private  prosecution.  We 
h*re  ftdmiUed  ibc  priueiple  of  the  nc/ion  paiiiiijtu  by  the 
eatablishment  of  a  Public  Proieculor'a  Deparintent,  but  tbe 
inlervcDtion  nf  that  oflicial  i«  rare.  In  the  ProAeculion  of 
O^cncen  Act«  of  l^TH  and  1884  there  is  tbe  imdeLis  of  a 
natjoDal  and  pablic  iMtcm.  The  Solicitor  to  tbe  Trentury 
acta  Ai  director  of  public  proaccutionj,  subject  to  the  directton 
of  tbe  Attoroey-Geneml.  ll  ia  his  duty  to  Institute  criminal 
proceedings  in  crimes  of  the  gmveat  character  such  as  murder, 
ULf]  generally  in  ofTencei  which  apjH*ar  to  him  to  call  for 
prosecution  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Bat  tbe  practical 
vulcome  of  tbe  present  syitein  ii  very  small.  The  annual 
Average  of  caiei  tri^d  by  jury  on  indictment,  for  the  five  years 
ending  18D7,  Is  11,033;  if  the  indictable  cases  disposed  of 
summarily  are  included,  the  total  annuiil  average  is  53,174.  Yet 
In  tbe  year  1^07  only  414  cases  were  prosecuted  by  tbe  Public 
Prosecutor,  When  we  find  lba(  the  arernge  snnunl  number  of 
oflences  agaiml  tbe  [lerson  reported  to  the  police  duiiog  the 
five  years  1^93-97  was  3,855,  and  that  of  oflencei  againat 
property  with  vioknpe  was  l,iilO,  while  Ihc  avcrag;**  numbers 
of  cases  brought  to  trial  wereonly  1,500  and  2,015  respecfivrly, 
it  would  aecm  desirahlu  that  the  Public  Proseculor  should 
consideraUly  extend  the  area  of  his  activity.  We  are  slow  in 
tbe  matter  of  legal  reform  ]  but  as  we  have  acknowledged  that 
tbe  principle  of  public  prosecution  is  sound,  by  actually  creating 
ft  Pablic  Proaecutor,  why  should  we  not  make  it  more  efficacious  ? 
Society  ia  inCcrealed  in  tbe  repression  of  all  crime;  why  atould 
we  not  place  all  crime  in  the  Prosecutor^s  hands? 
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loTTBspojirlenrG  reBpeclijig  the  Affain  Q^\ 
Smtziland.      August  I8i)0.     (C.  6200.) 

2.  A  Conv€ntitfii  In:(weeJi  Her  Miifcsti/  and  the  South  AJrictin 
RffiuMic  far  the  Settlement  of  the  Affairs  of  Swazifund^  \mtk 
Chrresfjofitltitce  relating  tkcf do.    November  1690.    (C-  ^217.) 

3.  Further  CorrgspoH/iejice  rt'spcctin^  ths  Affiiirs  of  Stcazilatnit 
November  lf^93,     (C.  7312.) 

4.  Correnjiffridpiice  reUuivg  to  Certain  Native  Terriiorifi  jtilaafeti 
io  tti^  North- East  of  Zulaland.    June  27tb,  18y5.    (C.  7780.) 

5.  Further  Corrftsjtowience  mUuinii  ^  Certain  Native  Trrritories 
sifiujiffd  to  the  North-Eaxt  of  ZuMamL  August  Ibi^d. 
(C,  7878.) 

B.  Paul  Kruqer  and  His  Timet,  By  F.  Reginald  StathatD. 
LoDiloQ  ;  T>  Fiaber  Unwin,  Boston;  L.  C.  Pa^  antl  Cxi., 
1H98. 

7.  iSouth  Africa.  By  Georee  M'Call  Theal,  LLD,  Fourth 
Fditinn.  Lonilon :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899.  (Story  of 
the  Nations*) 

8.  Impressions  of  South.  Africa.  By  Jatdcs  Bryce,  Third 
bditiim-     London:  Mikcmtlln.n  nnd  Co.^  1899. 

9.  T/t€  TVajisvaal  antl  the  Boers.  By  W-  E.  Garrett  FUher. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1900, 

10.    Tiie    llifiory   of  SotUh   Africa   to  the  Jaritenon   Raid,     By 
C.  P-  Lucas,     Oxford:   Clarendon  Press,  l»9y. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Review  we  deah  at  some  IpogEh 
with  the  situation  in  Soittb  Africa,  &ad  attempted  to  show 
thnt  the  matter  at  issue  betiveeii  the  British  Government  and 
the  South  African  Republic  was  far  wider  than  the  queatinns 
inviilvpd  in  the  rrentmetit  of  the  Ulllaiiders.  The  evenU  which 
b'-LVe  happened  sinee  the  article  was  written  bare  amply  justified 
frh^t  we  then  ^aid^  and  li^ve  €learly  shown  that  what  wu  at 
Btake  Tvas  the  whole  poiition  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa. 
We  propose  now  to  review  a  certain  phase  of  ihe  policy  of  tbo 
Republic  between  the  Convention  of  London  and  the  unforiu- 
oale  events  of  IfiVIS-S.  VVe  have  no  jnlention  at  present  of 
entering  on  a  rricicalet  ami  nation  of  the  dipliimatir  rnntmversy 
wtiicli  immediately  preceded  thi^  wnr  \  that  in  a  task  which  may 
be  diseharge*!  when  the  prop^r'lime  comes;  but  we  wish  lo 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  certain  aspects  of  recent 
SoDih  African  history  of  which  too  little  notice  baa  been  taken, 
owing  to  the  predominant  interest  aroused  by  the  events  in  the 
interior  of  t!ic  Transvaal- 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this  will  be  of  use 
to  our  readers,   because   a   study   of   the   rarions  work* 
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in>fe«ft  to  mstmcC  the  public  as  to  Ihe  coarae  of  Soulh  Africaif^^ 

hulor^  during  the  IaiI  fiftecD  ^e&ra  abows  bov  mucb  uiUappre- 

faensinn  exUu  wilb  r^^ard  In  the  jinporEjinre  and  tend^nc^  of 

ibe    evpot^   wiib   wbicb   wc    arc    concerned,      Tbe  inriirmation 

w^hich  can  bp  ^iirncifil  Irom  th^  RJue-bookt  Is  very  incnmplcle ; 

aad  oe-BrLv  nil  ib«  ttorki  which  have  appcnrptl  arc  wrilien  cjtber 

lijr  atruti^  &ilherciiu  of  ibe  Cbarlercd  CninpAny  or   hy  mlv^HBtet 

kih)   defeodpf*  of   tb«  8oulb  Africati   Hopublic*       \\'e   misa   %. 

Garefal  and  impartial  consi deration  of  the  pilicy  of  tbe  Impciial 

j^^Oavemoient ;  eren  «»  cAri>ful  %  irriter  a«  Or,  Tbeal  ip^Ah*  oX 

^Mt^  rcrlatioas  wJth   tie  Tr^Iisvnal  during  these  years  u  bhowing 

^^TiiifrieDdUnetE  oD  the  pari  of  th«  Briiiab  Government: —  I 

^B  ^  It  baa  been  atated  {  he  savs^  that  the  polling  of  the  Kepuhlii?  watt 
H  anfrieodly  towards  the  British  poat^esbionu  in  Mouth  Africa.  Hut  tbo 
F  nnfriendliaOBs  wu  uot  coiitiiiQ<[  U>  ouo  side,  though  Deithor  tbo 
oolonnil  GoveiTiiumitR  nor  thu  i:<douial  pt'ople  were  to  bUnui  irj  tlia 
matter.  Th«  long  delay  in  connoiioD  irith  the  traiisfrr  of  Swaziland, 
and  the  auDoiation  to  iLe  British  ddmniona,  m  Apnl  and  Maj  1306,  , 
Ait  tbe  tenrilocj  beltteen  the  PortagneBo  poMMflionfl  aud  Zuliilaud, 
whereby  the  Bepuhllc  waa  ahub  iii  from  u£teuiling  to  the  sea^  cannot 
V  tguured  as  tveigbta  in  the  other  i^oole.^ 

Wc  believe  ibat  an   rmpartia]  review  will  show  tbat  this  charge 
bai  DO  foandation  in  fact. 

Prince  GUjnarck  once  laid  tbat  it  was  iinposaiblc  to  Tc\y  on 
tb«  gralilud«  of  a  n^lion  ;  Bometimev  one  could  depend  on  tbe 
Iricodsbip  of  a  aovereign  or  a  djnnsty,  hut  of  a  cation  —  never* 
Tb«  bistory  of  tbe  Srmtb  African  Republic  mfiy  veil  lerve  ai 
no  illustrAiion  oi  tbi*  chamcteristic  sa^in^.  When  tlie  Britisb 
Guvernment  in  1H81  conferred  a  moditicd  independence  on  tbe 
TrKnavaal,  tbej  undoubtedly  believed  that  tbey  were  pcrforniing 
^  geufToui  aciioD,  and  hoped  that  the  graUtude  of  ibe  Roera 
vould  be  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace  ol  South  Africa. 
How  mUtakcn  were  Lbey  !  and  yet  bow  natural  wa»  the  mistakel 
Tbe  reason  of  it  ia  simple.  The  Boeri  believed  that  tbey  had 
been  deeply  wronged  by  the  anncxcktion  ;  tbey  cinimcd  as  a 
right  the  compleie  rcfloration  nf  thpir  independence  as  it  had 
been  berL>re  \^~il,  Tbey  recoived  a  partial  independence,  and' 
accepted  ii  not  as  a  full  settlement  but  as  tbe  (trit  Initalment. 
VVbile  we  were  expecting  to  find  ibem  gratefully  eujojing  tbeir 
reaUired  right  of  aell-^iivernuicnt,  tbe^'  were  only  considering 
bow  they  could  regain  complete  independence. 

Once  jni>re  tbey  brought  their  grIevaiii;eE  to  the  ears  of  the 
Britiab  Government,  and  met  with  a  willing  bearing — too 
witlitig,  as  wc  tUink.  We  have  already  shown  with  what 
diploDiatic  ability  they  got  tbe  Convention  of  Pretotia  altered  \ 
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by  ibe  Ctuiv^jitjon  of  London  it  mighl  indeed  a^em  ai  if  tbej  had 
aUaincd  tbeir  niflhes.  The  Ad^eraiDt^  of  the  Crown  wai  not 
indeed  explicitly  wLtbdrawn^  but  it  was  no  longer  Tneniioned  ; 
tbc  rigbt  to  mainlain  a  British  Keaidcnt  at  Pretoria  was  ^ircn 
np  \  Briciih  troops  could  no  Icnger  be  moved  acmis  the  teTritiiry 
of  the  Trftnav&al ;  and  the  title  of  'South  African  Republic,'  on 
whirh  lliey  %H  such  store,  was  oJTidall)'  rpiioied.  1l  might  have 
been  supposed  tbat  they  would  at  last  be  sntisbed  ;  that  from 
lliia  \A\s\K  the  liopea  of  tilt?  llriti&h  Citrvt^rEiiiient  would  be 
■(thieved  ;  and  that  the  South  Arrjoan  Kepublie^  contfot  with 
ila  internal  independence,  would  become  a  /riendly,  peaceable, 
and  Inw-abiding  member  of  the  South  African  community. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  Juit  as,  from  the  lime  the 
Cunventi[>n  of  Pretoria  was  signed,  the  Foers  ^et  to  work  in 
procure  an  alteration  of  its  provisions,  ao  Ihey  regarded  the 
Convention  of  Ltindon  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  lowarJa  the 
ftttaininent  of  the  poAilion  of  acomplclely  sovereign,  independent, 
and  international  State.  TLis  is  tbe  main  cause  of  the  constant 
frictiun  between  England  and  the  HepubLic.  Whatever  the 
question  at  issue  mi^lit  be,  ivhelbcr  It  was  a  commercial  uniun, 
tbe  right  of  extending  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  the  treatment 
of  British  subjects,  or  the  building  of  railways,  there  was  always 
on  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two  parties.  Tbe  Britisb 
auiborities  started  from  the  Convention  of  London ;  they 
requirixl  that  tbe  Republic  should  regulate  its  action  in  suict 
conformity  with  that  instrument  ;  any  deviation  from  it  must 
be  tbe  subject  of  special  find  cart^ful  diseussion.  On  the  other 
aide  the  FreAident  and  his  advisers  never  ceased  to  ^regard 
the  Convention  as  a  wrong  and  injury  done  to  the  Republic; 
wherever  and  whenever  they  dared,  they  ignored  its  provisions; 
they  held  that  the  violation  of  the  agreement  was  their  right, 
and  whenever  the  British  Gnverninoni  r^uuireil  that  their  policy 
ibould  be  guided  by  it,  they  remonstrated  as  against  an  act 
iif  ^rave  unfriendliness. 

The  Cimvt'QtiuD  ot  London  left  to  tbc  Republic  almost 
ahstdute  freediuri  Pi^cept  on  two  points:  oy\&  was  iis  reljilions 
wiih  foreign  P<i%\erb,  llie  oLher  was  that  it  should  not  extend  its 
Ifniuiry  beyond  tbe  limilR  Uid  down.  Tbe  remainder  of  tbe 
Convention  dealt  with  matter<  ehieRy  of  local  and  temporary 
im^Hjriancc;  the  only  other  clauses  which  uiiyibt  seem  in  any 
Wiiy  to  check  ici  freedom  of  action  were  those  which  for]>ade 
the  introduction  of  slavery,  or  of  any  apprenticeship  partaiting 
of  the  nature  of  slavery;  and  the  clause  that  mi  differential 
dalies  should  be  placed  on  articles  imported  into  the  South 
African  Republic  from  British  pikssesiions.     Ic  will,  we  think, 
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be  e^nerAllv  nek  now  led  get]  ihnt  tbcrc  woa  nothing  iacladeJ  in 
tlifr  Cnnvt^nliort  whjoh  vras  not  the  ahioluie  miuhmtm  necessary 
for  tbe  lecDrity  of  British  intereaU,  and  tbc  maintenance  of 
cLTitued  goTerament.  Nevertheless,  the  Republic  iJid  nut 
cTAse  to  protpst  agiun£t  Ihei^  pruvlcions,  and  again  and  a^n 
ftllempied  to  procure  aq  alteratioEi  of  tbia  Conveiilion,  carrying 
ttill  further  the  changes  previoual/  eflecled  in  that  of  Pretoria. 

Fbc  chief  ohjectioD  to  the  Convention  of  London  arose  not 
to  much  from  iti  conteniioA  from  its  form,  II  was  a  unilateral 
jostruincDt  emanating  from  the  Crown,  in  the  form,  nut  of  a 
treaty,  bni  of  a  charter  of  self-government.  The  Boers  wished 
ta  substitntc  a  aimple  treaty  'of  amity  and  commerce,'  by 
which  the  very  last  remnants  of  British  authority  would  diHap- 
pcar  ;  if  they  succeeded  in  this,  then,  of  coursej  they  could  justly 
cUim  that  alt  questions  of  luterprelatjifu  should  be  decided  by 
arbitrAiion.  On  this  matter  they  more  than  once  approaehej 
the  British  Government ;  they  made  informal  suggestions  ;  they 
nflTered,  as  in  1884,  to  send  a  deputntion  to  England  to  diicusi 
tbe  matter.  It  waa  not,  bowever,  only  against  the  form  that 
their  protects  were  raised.  Article  No,  4  provides  that  nn 
treaty  with  a  forcii^n  Power  should  be  valid  unless  it  had 
received  ilie  consent  of  tbe  Queen  ;  againat  this  they  protested. 
Article  No.  9  provides  against  the  inlroduction  of  alavery ; 
ihii  also  they  wished  to  aeo  abrogated.  Article  No.  7 
providei  that  there  should  be  no  molestation  of  those  who 
before  1881  had  fought  against  the  Tranavaal ;  they  repre- 
tented  that  this  wa»  do  longer  necessary,  and  that  to  maintain  it 
waa  an  indignity  to  the  country.  If  ne  remember  all  that  has 
happened,  it  was  too  great  a  demand  on  British  confidence  to 
aak  the  Government  to  depend  for  security  in  tbeae  matters  on 
the  mere  good-will  of  ihp  Roer  Government. 

Fortunaieir,  tbe  control  of  British  intereita  was,  after  I88fi^  tn 
firmer  bands  than  iboje  of  Lord  Derby  ;  all  hints  and  sugges- 
tions on  tbcfle  matters  were  rejected,  but  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  persUtence  and  ingenaity  with  which  again  and  a|^in  the 
Boers  returned  to  the  point-  A  welcome  opportunity  wai 
given  to  tbe  Government  of  Pretoria  hy  the  sympathy  which 
tbe  British  Governmi^rfBhowefi  for  the  inhabitants  of  Johannes- 
burg; it  was  hoped  that  this  might  afford  an  opening  for 
neguitatEog  a  new  Convention.  The  idea  which  was  in  tbc 
minda  of  the  President  and  bis  advisers  was  that  a  formal 
discussion  on  tbe  franchise  should  lead  to  a  revision  of  tbe 
Convention  of  London  ;  that,  if  in  contequence  of  the 
preisnre  exerted  by  tbe  British  Government  tbe  franchise  were 
extended   to  tbe  UitUnders,  this  ahould  be   part  of  a  general 
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sptllement ;  And  tbat,  in  return  for  tfaia  art  of  favour  oa  tbe 
part  of  the  Republic,  the  British  Government  sbouki  agree  to 
■ubstltuie  a  new  'treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,' as  beiween 
tffo  contracting  paTti^a  nogotLatin^  on  ccju&l  terms,  for  the 
nne-S]iJe<i  CouTeotioa  by  which  they  were  bound.  They  alwayB 
refkjsod  to  enter  into  any  separate  or  frceb  Convention  except 
on  tbeie  terms.  It  wHI  be  remembered,  for  laMaoce,  tbat  in 
18^4  a  serious  difliculty  aroM^  regarding  the  claim  of  the 
Republic  to  commandeer  British  subjects  in  the  war  againct 
Mfllaboch,  Sir  Henry  Loch,  who  was  then  Hi^h  Cnmmii- 
■ioner,  on  that  occasion  visited  Preloritt ;  the  result  of  biB 
remonstrances  was  that  t\\fi  British  subjects  who  had  been 
conimaodeered  were  recalled,  and  a  written  promise  was  givea 
tbat  I  hey  ihould  not  be  commandeered  for  the  future.  It 
seemed,  however,  desirable  that  this  immuntty  should  reiC  not 
only  on  a  promise,  bat  be  embodied  in  a  formal  Convenlion  ; 
and  ihii  was  the  more  necessary  becanse  Conventions  had  be^n 
entered  into  by  the  Republic  with  the  Govemmenis  of  nearly 
all  Ruropean  Siate^  eTempting  EheLr  subjf>cts  from  miliiary 
service,  and  British  subjects  were  thus  at  a  manifest  disadvantage 
as  compared  wttb  other  Uitlanders.  A  draft  Convention  was 
presented  by  Sir  Henry  Loch  to  the  President,  but  the  Volkt- 
raad  refused  to  Tatify  it,  their  reastin  being:  that  they  wished 
to  avoid  a  separate  Convention  on  this  point,  and  to  embody 
what  they  regaidcd  as  a  concession  in  a  general  revision  of 
the  Convention  of  London. 

The  point  is  one  which,  ax  our  readers  will  recollect^  came 
forwnrd  prominently  in  recent  negotiations.  Both  in  the 
vpring  of  1896»  and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1891^,  this  demand 
for  a  wtlhdrawal  of  the  provisinni  of  the  London  Convention 
was  made.  When  Mr  Chamberlain  invited  Mr.  Kruger  to 
visit    England     immediately    after    the    Hald,   it    uros   on    Ihi^ 

Point  that  the  preliminary  negotiations  broke  down.  The 
resident  made  it  a  condition  of  his  undertaking  the  journey, 
that  the  Convention  of  London  nhould  be  superseded;  the 
reason  for  this  demand  should  be  carefully  noticed.  It  was,  be 
saiilf  *  becauee  in  several  respects  it  has  already  viriually  ceaved 
to  etiat;  because  in  other  respects  it  has  no  more  cause  for 
existence;  because  it  is  injurioua  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent Ht'publir/  Of  course,  the  very  reason  why  the 
Convention  took  the  form  which  it  did  was  that  the  British 
Government  did  not  desire  that  the  South  African  Republic 
should  assume  the  dignity  of  an  indej^endent  Slate.  The 
statement  that  it  had  no  more  enusf  to  eiiit  was  one  to  which 
no  Englishman  could  assent;  and  that  it  bad  virtually  ceased  to 
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wu  not  trueeic^t  in  very luburdinaLe  piinU.  Moreuvsr 
President  Kru^r  specifically  df^mnndt^d  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Article  4  sLouliJ  be  ooe  of  \he  sutjjecla  i>r  llie  conference,  and 
b«  >agge«tHl  ibal  the  Convention  should  be  replaced  by  a 
ircalj  of  peace,  cominetce,  and  frJenOaLif. 

A^ain,  in  the  aulnoin  of  \aM  ^^ar^  juit  before  the  outbreak  of 
w^r,  it  will  be  rejDCRxbeml  that,  in  a  vrrj  cclebratc<i  deapaCrh, 
I'rvAJdenr  Kmget  offered  lo  grant  (he  terniH  recjuired  hy  the 
H  igh  CommiiAioQer  with  rr^Jird  to  the  Ujtlandera  on  condition 
thikt  all  clHiTn  t<»  suifTaiiuj'  nr  ti)  interfere  with  ihe  iniernal 
<4*ndition  »f  the  Tranavan]  aboutd  be  ^iven  up  ;  in  otber  words. 
Itiat  Great  Brilaia  should  abdicate  all  lighla  baaed  upon  the 
Coovention  of  London. 

It  ha*  often  been  m^§;e9ted  that  thete  drmjtndi  made  b?  ibe 
Pr^idenc  were  tbe  natural  re»ult  of  ihe  diatriwl  caused  bj  the 
JjimeM>n  Raid.  Nothing  i>  ftirther  from  the  truth-  Thev  were 
not  new  demand i ;  tbfy  had  Ikcen  formulated  at  least  aa  far 
bo^rk  as  1{5U3 ;  Ibcy  had  a^ajn  and  n^ain  bfcn  brought  to 
ibf  mitice  of  the  Brlliah  Onvcrnmeni;  itiej  represented  the 
dvliberaie  and  pcraifltent  policy  of  the  President ;  and  It  is  this 
atletupl  on  cvvvy  p4r»]ble  ctci-naion  tii  ntapE  frOtn  the  nrilrictlonB 
of  the  Convention  whicrh  has  made  it  so  difficult  to  carry  on 
>n^  negotiations  wilh  htm.  The  direct  demand  for  a  rfnun- 
ctntion  of  the  suzeraintv  ws.»  the  President's  trump  rnrd  ;  for 
jeais  be  bad  looked  forward  Eo  p|a>in^  it.  Probably  one  of  the 
reasons  for  r^-fuiitig  any  atnelictrafion  in  the  condition  of  the 
Uitianden  was  that  he  might  play  it-  When  he  had  played 
it  and  luBt>  there  nas  no  coune  open  tu  bim  InjI  sutrender 
or  war, 

Tbe  other  Smpoilant  point  in  reffard  hi  whit:li  tlie  frt^edoni  of 
the  Republic  was  limited  wu  tbe  extension  of  the  frontier-  \l 
i«  &  matter  whiib  cannot  be  studied  loo  closely  by  those  who 
wish  to  understand  the  cbnracier  of  Hoer  diplomacy.  On  this 
iMini  the  Convention  of  London  was  very  carefully  worded,  and 
ibe  prnvisiont  were  very  strjci.  By  Article  2  the  Government 
iif  Ibe  South  African  Republic  undertook  *  strictly  to  adhere  to 
ibe  bojndarjts  defined  in  the  first  article^  and  to  do  Its  utmotL 
ii>  prevejktnny  of  iti  inhabitants  from  making  anj  encrQnchmeots 
upon  lands  beyond  the  said  boundaries*;  a^id  by  ArLiele  4 
ft  undert04>k  Dot  lo  'conclude  any  treaty  or  engngemen!  wilb 
any  native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or  westward  ot  the  Kepnblli:, 
untit  the  same  had  h^*^xi  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Nv  one,  we  believe,  wbo  has  followed  tbe  history  of  the  western 
frontier  will  maintain  that  these  ciauses  were  unnecessary,  nor 
cut  it  be  said  that  thn>  were  unjust.     Tbe  reituraLion  of  inde- 
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pendence  hat]  been  the  rotor&tioa  to  tte  Boeri  of  full  righti 
of  seU-governmcDt  within  their  own  territorj  and  tbeir  ossl^n^ 
Itmjtft.  h  wits  one  thing  to  grant  tbia,  it  would  bav«  bran 
quite  a  different  thing  to  allow  the  Kepublic  to  be  a  centre 
whf!nce  Re|iub]ican  governmr^nt  should  spread,  over  all  the 
unoccupied  parts  of  South  Africa  ;  jet  this  undoubtedly  wouJd 
have  been  the  case  had  not  the  British  Government  after  1884 
strictly  enforced  tbe  observance  of  thoac  articles.  What  the 
Government  nf  Pretoria  aimnd  at  w;ia  an  eilensiijn  of  terrilorj 
which,  hiul  it  been  grant&J,  would  bave  made  ibe  Republic  the 
Ic&ding  and  duminsnl  State  in  South  Africa.  On  the  west  tbej 
tried  to  sn^ure  tbe  control  over  the  great  trade  route  northward  ; 
on  tbe  north  thej  coveted  the  territories  of  the  Matabele  and 
of  the  Mathona  ;  on  tbp  eait  they  claimed  (hat  all  the  country 
which  laj  between  the  Republic  and  the  sea  should  be  surrendered 
to  tbern,  so  ihat  with  a  harbour  and  sea-i^oasE:  of  their  own  tbej 
miffht  take  tbeir  place  as  a  completely  independent  State  in  the 
familj  of  nations. 

The  attempted  eiteniion  on  tbe  weit  wa<  stopped  by  Sir 
Charles  Warren^s  expedition  and  hy  the  proclamatiou  of  tbe 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  in  1885  \  with  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal.  There  remain  bowcTcr  the  questions  of  tbe 
easiefD  and  of  the  nortbem  frontier,  which  came  to  a  erieis  in 
It^^O.  The  negotiations  touching  these  matters  deicrvc  more 
Attention  than  they  have  received;  and  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  undertake  the  task  of  explaining  them,  because  we 
are  in  a  position  to  supplenK'ni  tbe  information  alreaciy  pub- 
lisbed,  and  to  give  an  authentic  account  of  some  points 
respecting  which  unly  distorted  or  Imperfect  narratives  bav« 
hitberlo  appeared. 

Let  ua  take  Jirst  the  question  of  tbe  northern  frontier.  There 
bad  long  b^en  among  the  more  adventurous  of  tbe  burghers  a 
strong  desire  to  wander  north,  and,  as  they  had  ao  often 
done,  to  fotind  a  new  and  independent  Stare  in  the  rounlrj 
beyond  the  Limpopo.  They  disliked  the  constant  fiow  of 
English  jnto  tbe  country,  and  saw  with  regret  That  much  of  ibe 
land  was  being  bought  by  Englishmen.  They  wishe<l  to  go  to 
a  new  cimntry  where  they  would  he  untrammelled  by  ihe 
growth  of  cjvilrintion.  They  were  dissatiified  even  with  their 
nwn  Goyernment :  it  was  becoming  loo  strong  and  too  eiacting  ; 
ihey  desired  fo  make  a  new  Slate  of  tbeir  own  where  tbe 
Government  should  be  even  more  democratic  than  it  was  in  the 
R(»public.  The  knowledge  that  the  north  was  always  op«n^ 
even  after  the  west  was  elosedf  had  kept  this  desire  -**• 
Suddenly,  in  L8ti3,  they  beard  that  Mr.  Miiflat  bad  n 
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a  treaty  with  Lobengula.  on  behalf  of  the  Bntisb  Government ; 
then  there  came  the  news  of  the  Hudd  ConcessEon  and  the 
granting  of  a  charter  to  An  English  Company  ivhith  proposed 
to  occupy  these  rrgions  ;  finally  it  bccamt?  known  that  in  IbPO  an 
eipedhion  was  to  be  mode  to  establish  the  occupation.  Tt  at 
once  became  clear  to  them  that  the  trek  to  the  narthi  if  it  nai 
to  be  made  at  all,  man  be  made  immeiliaiely  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1889  active  proparn-liona  were  began,  which  continued  fur 
over  eighteen  months.  In  the  spring  of  1890  ami  again  in  die 
spring  of  the  following  year  all  was  prepared  for  carrying  the 
plan  inti>  execution.  On  both  occasions  it  wexs  only  prevented 
by  the  rpmonstrance*  of  the  British  Gnvernmenf. 

Sir  Henry  Loch,  who  was  then  High  Commissioner,  nas 
obliged  on  both  occasions  in  send  a  formal  request  to  the 
President  that  he  would  abide  by  bis  obligations  ;  in  I8S1  Sir 
Henry  had  to  inform  him  that  he  had  alieady  sent  up  troops  to 
JBechuanaland  bo  as  to  be  prepared  if  necessary  to  meet  and 
Tepel  any  !iivasii>n  of  Griti&h  territory-  This  letter  was  rciid 
by  the  President  in  (he  Volksraad,  and  it  was  only  after  this 
seriouA  naming  that  the  Volksraad  ratified  the  President's 
decree  forbidding  the  trek.  Even  this  did  not  completely 
>top  the  movement;  a  conaiderablc  number  of  the  i^ocrs 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  attempt,  Preparntioni  were 
made  to  meet  Cbem  ;  Sir  F>  Carrington  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  linpc^rial  tmops  and  the  Charcered  Conipany^s  Police; 
and  a  detachment  of  regukrs  was  moved  up  to  JVIafeking.  In 
the  mouth  of  June  two  arparatc  parties  of  Boer^  one  of  them 
being  commanded  by  Colonel  Ferreim,  appeared  on  the 
Limpopo,  They  were  there  met  by  Colonel  GooM  Adams  and 
Dr.  Jameaon,  and  they  only  desisted  from  a  foreible  attempt 
to  cross  when  they  were  assured  that  the  preparations  to  resist 
tbem  were  made  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Crown  and 
the  High  Commissioner, 

Much  prejudice  has  been  eicjteJ  against  the  Imperial  authori- 
ties for  their  action  in  this  matter;  it  was  represented  at  the 
time  as  an  act  of  extreme  unfriendliness  to  the  Republic,  Tbid 
seema  to  us  to  show  n  complete  misconception  of  the  objects  of 
the  trckkera.  Had  it  been  merely  the  emigration  of  a  number 
of  farmerB,  who  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of  crossing  the 
frontier  and  settling  under  the  authority  of  the  newly  consti- 
tcled  Government  in  the  unoccupied  lands  to  the  north,  iLen  it 
might  have  been  welcome;  it  was,  however,  something  very 
different  from  this:  the  avowefl  object  wa«  the  establishment  of 
a  fresh  RepubliCf  and  the  avowed  motive  hostility  to  England, 
We  hftve  before  u»  the  published  proclamations  of  the  organisers 
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rif  (h*  trek,  h  wm,  we  lean*,  to  be  convoked  bj  five  thouMinri 
irmed  Afrib&aderst  iaclkidin§^  tbe  best  fightings  men  whom  South 
Africa  roukl  prodace.  It  was  to  be  rarefolly  organised,  for 
tbough  it  was  undcrtakea  id  opposition  to  the  Ctiartered  L'r>m- 
pany  Lbe  Goers  bad  learnt  from  their  rivals;  tbev  were  to  take 
with  th^jn  doctors  nnd  miEiifiters  ;  as  soon  as  the  cntjntry  was 
aetll<?d  arhools  were  lo  be  ciptnetl ;  tbefc  was  to  be  a  newspaper, 
whirh  waa  to  be  printed  not  in  Duieli  but  in  Afrikans  •  ;  a* 
«o(»n  as  tbe^  crossed  the  frontier,  the  *  Republic  uf  tht  ^orlU' 
WHS  to  be  proclaimed  and  n  provisional  Government  elected. 

*  The  new  Ropablie  wonlrl/  we  are  told^  *  give  tha  Afriean  eletneut 
of  tho  Qulonieta  of  Ibis  part  of  tbo  world  a  groutur  moral  propouilar- 
aQce  than  it  hod  hibhorlo  crer  potweened  over  the  Inipcn&I  tuiiiJeDcitiFi 
uftbo  Company,  wbic^b  deriveii  tbeir  HupiJtirt  froiu  Liifulcin/  '  Wliy 
should  cot/  enys  anothor  artiel^^,  *  a  number  of  Afrikandiini  hare  u 
pioco  of  gnjund  whort)  tboj  can  tc^iido  i^q  borghers  under  tbeir  o^vu 
laws,  uid  wlere  a  gQuuiaa  Afrikander  na^onalLtr  could  be  de- 
vulupud?  It  is  D6arly  a  hundred  years  since  tbe  EnglEdli  uume  into 
Soatli  Africa,  and  tbey  bave  been  hiT^y  pGrt^KMiting  and  oppressing 
the  AfrikikHiJer  joflt  &a  soon  as  ho  has  obtainud  a  rest  for  tbo  boIo  of 
Ilia  foot' 

Another  of  tbe  lenders  appeals  eo  religion  : — 

*  The  men  who  desire  tn  go  into  tho  ooimtry  do  not  tntend  (o  go 
in  their  own  njigUt^  but  iq  tho  might  of  the  Lord  of  Lordu,  Who  h»s 
mode  lieavDo  and  e&rth,  and  yet  gofems  it.  The  Lord  of  huaven 
Who  goTercB  everything  caa  alooe  prevent  tho  trek  beEng  made,  bat 
no  man,' 

It  is  easy  tu  see  what  wnuld  have  liap^iened  had  not  (be 
Imperial  Uovcrnmenl  used  its  whole  authority  to  prevent  the 
mavement.  It  would  have  been  the  old  story  of  Stelfa-iand,  or 
of  the  New  Republic  ;  tbe  new  State  would  have  exisliKt  for  6ve 
or  six  years,  then  it  would  have  aaked  to  be  incorporated  with 
tbe  Transvaal^  and  the  demand  would  have  come  in  the  British 
Crown  coDcbcd  in  impcrioua  language,  demanding  that  per- 
mitsjon  should  be  given  not  as  a  concession  but  as  a  ng^bL 
U  was  this  avowed  Republican  element,  and  tbi«  alone,  which 
indncetl  the  British  floTernmenl  to  give  its  cnnaent  to  the 
military  preparations  which  Sir  Henry  Loch  found  it  necessary 
to  make  in  order  to  stop  the  movement. 

We  hnppen  lo  have  n  good  Illustration  of  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  advisers  of  the  President  in  regard  to  movements 
of  this  kind,  which  ihowt  better  than  anything  else  that  <hey 
aiwajs  rcgardc<l  an  eitension  of  tbe  frontier  of  the  Republic, 

*  Tbe  difllKt  of  Dutch  spolnn  ia  the  Tr&nffTaah 
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tIbOlgb  it  WAS  Piprcsilv  forbidden  by  theConv«ntLon  of  London, 
IMt  fti  a  rorcessi<in  vhioh  mi|rht  in  particular  cm^t  be  made  by 
tfav  Crovro,  but  om  an  Db^olutc  tight  the  refusal  of  vrbich  wm  % 
just  cansp  for  iToinpliLiiit,  B,n<l  a  prmjf  nf  unfriendlineaa.  Man^ 
yean  before,  a  number  oF  farmers  had  made  a  small  settlement 
beyond  tbe  buundarjes  of  tbt  Rf^public,  in  SwjizLlaud  ;  it  received 
U^e  niuDe  ni  ihe  Little  Free  State,  and  became,  though  leehni- 
caily  wUbiD  Sivjuilanii,  a  aelf-guvi: ruing  ciiiiiumaitj-  In  1888 
Mr.  Fcrreira^  a  man  who,  with  others  of  tiii  family,  bat  dUttn- 
^iihed  himself  bj  the  energj  with  which  he  has  carried  out  the 
irregular  ^vtensinn  of  ihe  Boer  domininn,  visited  tlmbandine, 
the  Kin^  of  tbc  Swa^^ia,  and  persuaded  him  tu  si|;D  a  document 
by  nhicb  he  i^eded  the  full  sovi^ririgntj'  (if  this  district  to  Mr, 
FerTeLm,  and  authorised  him  to  iLsk  the  Government  of  the 
Trarisraal  lo  annex  the  land.  The  Government  of  the  Republic 
ihei)  applied  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  requisite  per- 
miiaion^  and  the  terms  of  the  application  are  remarkable;  ibej 
urge  '  that  Her  Majeitj*s  Government  should  agree  that  thii 
Goremcneat  immediately  enters  upon  the  management  of  thii 
Isnd,  as  this  cai«  can  brook  no  delay/  It  must  be  remembered, 
nf  (xrurse,  that  a  very  strict  prortsion  had  been  expressly  inserted 
tn  the  Convention  in  order  (o  prevent  this  kind  of  eitension, 
Ncveribelcss  Iho  request  wm  granted,  as  part  of  Ibe  general 
arrangement  madi^  in  18^0  for  the  settlement  of  the  eastern 
frontier;  for  whenever  leave  for  an  extension  could  be  fairly 
asked,  it  has  always  been  gmotcdi  How  was  this  coacessloa 
treated  by  the  Republic?  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
tbeir  own  words: — 

'  Tha  Biidilion  of  th«  aO'CfJlod  Little  Froo  State  to  the  tcrritof  j  of 
ihia  Rfipnhlio  cannot  bo  regard&l  bb  a  oonocesioa  on  the  part  of  Hor 
Hijeatj'*  Qovemmenl,  ioaemuch  as  thai  nddibion  is  a  matter  of 
iniperMive  Deoessity,  und  n^*  ^ingld  r«Mou  exists  far  oppofting  it' 

We  believe  that  if  there  bad  been  mora  general  acquaiataDCo 
with  the  melhoils  of  diplomacy  ccimmun  in  Pretoria  the  tone  of 
the  last  itltimatum  would  have  caused  less  surprise* 

More  important,  however,  than  all  the  foregoing  matter*,  was 
lb e  great  queition  of  the  extension  of  the  Republio  ti>  the  sea. 
The  whole  history  of  the  tiegoLiations,  being  closely  connected 
with  the  qnestton  of  Swaxiland,  is  very  complicated  ;  there  are, 
however,  some  points  which  come  out  clearly  enough. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  thai  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Republic  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  several  districts;  first,  to 
(lie  souTb^  by  /ululand  ;  furihpr  north  by  a  narrow  strip  inhabited 
Hilly  by  Amatonga,  partly  by  tribes  ruled  over  by  chiefs  called 
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Zambaan  zLod  Umbegvia ;  north  of  that  a^a  by  the  Portuguei« 
possessions  ainU  Delagoa  Bay,  Swaziland  itself  ii  a  district  cut 
out,  aa  it  were,  from  the  leiritorj  of  tbe  Republic,  In  the  old  dajs 
the  Boers  hod  more  tban  once  made  unavailing;  endeavours  to 
obtain  posseFsirjn  of  pnri  of  the  terrirnry  now  def  nii^ly  asaigni^ 
lo  tbc  FortDgueac.  In  V6^\.  the  frontier  had,  howcverj  been 
very  carefjily  defined,  and  ihe  condition  of  Swaziland  waa  the 
aubject  of  a  acporote  clause  in  the  Convention  of  Pretoria,  which 
wai  letatned  in  the  Convention  of  London.  Tt  Is  lo  iLe  elTecl 
that  *  tbe  independence  of  tbe  Swazi  wjlhin  the  boundarv  line 
of  Swaziland  will  be  follj  recognised.*  Scarcely,  however,  was 
tbe  ink  of  the  Convention  dry  wbea  the  Buers  began  tc>  extend 
their  territory  towjirda  theeast.  Owingrto  peculiar  geographical 
conditions  the  task  before  them  was  comparatively  ea«y.  Swazi- 
land woa  surrounded  by  tbc  lerrtTory  of  tbc  Republic  on  the 
north  and  on  the  west,  while  on  the  south  a  nnmiw  strip  of 
land  running  alon^  tbe  Pongola  Hiver  intervened  between 
Swaziland  and  Zululand.  The  history  of  this  strips  which  was 
only  a  few  miles  wide,  is  ^Qty  remarkable,  and  has  never  been 
■ufticiently  explained.  It  had  been  included  within  the  borders 
of  the  Transvsal  after  the  annexation  of  1877,  in  <hrdcr  to 
hinder  the  Zulus  from  attacking  the  Amaswazi.  When,  however, 
the  Republic  was  restored,  this  district,  by  what  appears  to 
have  been  an  unpardonable  oversight,  was  atill  left  to  the 
Transvaal.  The  result  was  that  it  was  impossible  for  Bntisb 
troops  to  be  introduced  into  Swa^iUnd,  should  this  become 
necessnry,  without  either  crossing  Republican  territory,  or 
passing  through  the  very  unhealthy  and  at  that  time  almost 
unexplored  mountains  of  the  Leboinbo.  This  intervening 
■trip  was  soon  greatly  enlarged  by  tbe  addition  of  the  Vryheid 
district  to  the  south  of  it,  which,  having  been  occupied  by 
the  Rners,  was  joinpd  to  the  Republic  in  18B8.  From  this 
time  Swaxilrind  was  pmctieally  cut  off  from  British  territory, 
and  it  might  be  foreseen  that  it  must  eventually  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Kepublio.  When  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Swaziland  brought  about  tin?  immigraiiiin  of  many  white 
men,  it  became  important  for  tbe  preservation  of  order  that  a 
settled  government  should  be  eatabliihed. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  describe  fully  what  followed.  The 
wildest  fanciesof  satirical  romance  would  scarcelyequal  the  scenes 
that  were  now  enacted  in  this  country^  notniually  under  the  rule 
of  the  Swazi  king,  a  weak  and  dying  chief,  who  for  a  few 
shillings  nlienated  to  the  adventurers  who  thronged  bis  kraal 
every  attribute  of  govern  mcni— the  right  to  levy  taxes,  to  issue  a 
code  of  U»s,to  establish  courts  of  justice — and  at  tbe  same  time 
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*©M  to  the  same  men  monopijIJe*  fur  every  conccWable  arljcle 
of  commerce^  for  erFcting  wiDd-milli,  and  for  tetting  up  AuDt 
Sallies,  Snflice  it  to  vky  that  the  wbole  countrj  i*a«  falling 
into  anarchy  ;  ii  was  imperative  thai  an  orderly  goverDDient 
should  be  established,  aad  the  Republic  natural!/  hoprd  lo 
gairt  the  right  i»f  governing  Swazils»nd.  For  many  jeari 
g^r&ziers  and  other  private  indLviduala  had  acquired  interests 
iQ  the  country  ;  the  President  bad  atteiiipied  tL>  gain  influence 
over  tbe  king;  even  the  British  Government  saw  that  this  wouid 
be  the  nujit  conveuient  aolatiuOf  and  tbcj'  would  at  once  have 
acqt)ie«ced  in  ir,  had  they  not  been  mindful  r»r  their  obligaiionft 
to  the  SuTflEi  and  of  the  intcreat*  of  Korcpeau  letilerB. 

Xhe  BocTs,  however,  wiahed  to  obtain,  not  only  the  controT 
of  Swaziland,  but  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  intervened 
between  the  Rppnblir  and  the  lea,  and  in  which  they  had  long 
been  at  work.  During  the  year«  1884  to  lt^87  the  Ferreiraa  were 
carryia^  im  intrigues  with  the  chiefs  Znmbaan  and  Umbegesa. 
Tbey  eeem  to  have  levied  taxes  upon  the  natives,  and  to  have^ 
rxerctfted  the  rjghta  of  government;  and  they  claimed  to  bare 
made  ireatiea  with  cbe  chiefs  or  captains,  by  which  the  latter 
asked  to  be  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  Republic,  la 
1887  Great  Rriiain  made  a  treaty  with  Zambele,  Queen  o 
the  Amatonga*  agatn»t  which  the  Tranavoal  protested,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  expTessioni  in  it  were  inconsifltent  with 
the  treaties  aJready  made  by  Air.  h'crrcira  and  others  with 
Zambaan    and    Umbegeia.      In   ansnei    to    this.   Sir   Hercules 

tRubinson  said  that  it  was  hia  duty  ^  frankly  to  slate  tbat  he  had 
nu  expectation  that  the  assent  of  Her  Majest^^s  Government 
Wf>uld  1>e  given  to  these  agreements,  at  thev  would  be  con- 
sidered tu  be  in  conflict  nith  the  interebls  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Her  Majeitj's  possessions  in  South  Africa/  It  was  then 
chat  the  Guvcrnmcnt  of  the  Republic  formally  produced  the 
demand  that  they  ihould  be  allowed  to  extend  ihelr  territory  to 
the  aea-  They  first  of  all  laid  stress  on  the  treaties  which 
Ferteira  bnt)  made  with  these  twt^  chiefs,  and  an  these  they  based 
the  assertion  that  the  territory  of  the  Amatonga  was  not  exclu- 
sively under  British  inOuence^  completely  ignoring  the  fact 
ibat  these  treaties,  even  if  they  ha^l  been  signed,  had  no 
validity  until  they  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Queea. 
Tbey  then  petitioned,  in  very  remarkFible  language,  that  the 
Crown  should  not  interfere  with  tbe  approach  of  the  Republic  ^h 
to  the  sea  : —  ^| 

•The  territory  of  theso  Chiofa  ia  eerlainly  of  great  importanoe  to 
this  Bispublic,  of  moro  importuQCQ  to  it  than  to  tbo  British  blinpiro, 
TUb  Bcpuhlic  would,  by  roaeon  of  the  oxisteaoo  of  a  laz^  river  in  i^| 
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that  territory,  obUm  a  closer  oonneiion  with  tbe  »*ft,  anS  Horh  & 
uonnoiion  is  DaturoUj  co&sidored  varj  deeirable  by  this  B^nblifi. 
If  Ihe  Britisli  OoTerLjmoal,  by  the  ackaonledgmout  of  tlie  conoladed 
ngrtjtuitiuU,  Mill  prumnte  Hutdi  a  conaaiioD,  this  will,  aocurdlDg  to 
the  firm  opinion  of  tUi«  GovernTnenl,  alftu  carry  with  it  thifl  oilTiuitBgG, 
tbat  the  public  opinion  of  tho  pooplo  af  thia  Ropublia  will  be 
thereby  farourably  luflueDced,  for  tlmy  will  acquire  by  it  tho 
t&D^iblti  proof  tliut  LLe  British  f]mpirC|  far  from  tho  wiab  to  oppress 
thiR  yonng  State^  in  rokdj  to  grant  its  Bupport  and  help  to  it,  and 
moro  and  moro  to  promote  tbo  friondly  ralatioua-  Snoh  aa  impfoa- 
sioD  amongst  tbo  people  ooald  not  but  bring  forth  blcesod  frmt  in 
tbe  fabure,  albo  for  tbo  promotiou  of  tho  guuil  unt^erHtoniiiiig  bfitweBii, 
and  the  harnionionB  co-Dporation  of,  the  Ooloniea  and  Suttee  of  SnoLh 
Airion  matually ;  and  it  would  tbortifore  Bot  ba  to  tho  diKuil'faaUge 
uf  tho  l^riti^h  EmpU'oif  tbo  fitrip  of  groniid  in  qaoation  Cftino  to 
tbiu  Republic;;  or,  on^  it  ia  not  indeed  puAsiblo  fur  thla  Kopoblio 
tn  entertain  iinrb  ilii  itpiuioiii  it  miiAt  ba  that  Lho  British  Oovtiru- 
laont  has  for  its  ubjoat  to  Bc^parate  thi«  Bepublio  au  far  ub  poBsibte 
from  the  soa,  and  thuB  to  retard  its  doTclopmont  and  Snally  to 
aimihilate  it/     (0.  C200,  p.  93.J 

The  PrcftideRt,  both  on  this  and  subnrquent  occasionf,  ex- 
pressed bis  very  atron^  personal  intorost  in  tbo  acceaa  of  tbe 
Rcpulilic  li>  the  SCR..  *■  I  have  KVet&l  tiines  ^  (he  saifl)  ^  exprpised 
my  conviction  that  it  ia  for  the  eood  of  the  Republic  to  cnmc 
nearer  and  if  possible  to  the  sea.  On  another  ixxtuiioa  he  let 
slip  the  remark  :  *  When  1  have  got  Swaziland,  tb^n  I  want  to 
go  and  ]o[>k  at  the  lea/  In  the  same  connexion  he  once  made 
use  of  a  very  curious  ^Kpre^sjon  ;  »ppnking  of  the  cbanc*  that 
FerrejTa  might  Iransfer  tbe  conccsaiona  which  be  hat)  received 
from  Z^mbaan  and  Urnbegesa  to  a  third  Pnw^r,  inateafl  of  to 
tbe  South  African  Republic,  be  said  that  this  wna  a  very  real 
danger,  fur  ^hungry  wolves  are  here  who  woulJ  also  like  to 
set  their  foot  in  Africa/  He  waa  anxiouft,  he  anid,  that  no 
other  State  ahould  interveae  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Tranavaal.  This  was  said  some  ten  years  ago;  we  will  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  guess  who  tbe  bung^ry  wolves  were,  and  also 
1o  say  whether  this  was  not  really  a  menace  that,  if  the  Crown 
did  not  accede  to  the  wUhcs  of  the  Republic,  the  Jatter  would 
look  elaewherv  for  assistance,  Tbese  metaphorical  eipressions, 
we  may  add,  are  characteristic  of  8outb  African  politics.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  on  one  occasion  envoys  of  ibe  Swati 
race  presented  to  Her  Majesty  a  petition  in  which,  to  the 
scandal  of  tbe  Colonial  Office,  they  referred  tn  the  Boers  as 
hawks. 

Tbe  request  was  one  which  could  not  be  lightly  agreed  to; 
tbe  first  answer  of  the  British  Government  was  courteous  and 
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coiuiderftle,  but  unfavourable.     Sir  Herculea  Robinion  replied 
tbat —  -H 

*  Brr  BliLjoAty'B  GototdibcqI  b»To  no  feeling  per  te  li^tila  to  ^^'^l 
li^^tiiuntcs  d<:Kice  of  tli«  Sontli  African  Ropiiblio  ItJ  tibtalu  a  potitioa 
vbicfa  woulit  enable  them  to  coiumnnicAto  vrilh  thi)  hoil  :  Tint,  l^ntiich 
■nbjccte  baling  acquired  important  intorwlfl  iu  SuriitilanJ,  Her 
SCnjcAtj^fl  Guft^miucnt  canaot  r^aiiolton  tljo  &cqaimliuii  uf  tornWrj 
vliicli  would  iirnuticalij  bLiil  nut  n<it  Mojestj'a  Govcrnnaout  from 
pienraHiug  nay  olTt^irliTe  tioTktrol  ov«r  Uie  futuro  suttlt^inuut  of  Uiu 
£?v«ziluid  quflftlion.'     (C.  630l)»  p,  93.) 


The  ADsiver  to  tbis  weu  veiv  chamcterittic ;  Mr.  Bcik,  wb 


f   vas  then  Stale  SFcreiary,  sug^»icd  thnt  at  the  Brititb  Gi>vern 
mrnt  did  not  'ibject  to  tbti  mnvcmcnt  lownrds  the  aca  cxcr 
beratisf  a/   Swaziiand,  the  Im^vI  «f>lutii>n   wnuld   l>p  u>  ir^nsfe 
the  ffovernment  of  Swaziland  to  tbc  Hepublic  and  to  tbrnw   Jn 
Ta«igalarii]  a«  well,  f[»r  With  tbe  aoEiPialbm  of  Swaziland   tbcf 
odIjt   obslAcle  wouJd    be   removed.      VVe   Enust  coafeu  that  Sir 
Herrules    ItobiDiitn'i   despatch    bad    not   been   verv   prudently 
worded.       The  aubfiequent    nep^ottationK.    however,    abutv   how 
l^^naiD^  DDd  sincf^re  was  tlie  desire  af  the  RriEish  Gorernmen 
la  mept  any  legittmale  wlahes  of  tbe   Republic  in    ihiA   matter, 
Sir  Francis  Ac  VVinton  Vin.s  sent  on  a  special  Coniini»inn   t 
report   on   the  afTairs  ot^  Swazilnnd,   and    he   suggested   (hat  i 
T(»dd  be  pf>9iibi4^  to  grant  the  Republic  tho  ri^rht  to  acquire,  i 
/ull  aoTerei^ty,    n  piece  of   land   len   miles  in   Tadius  on   ib^ 
shores  ot  Kosi  Bay,  ^hcre  they  mij^ht  maki;  a  port,  and  at  the 
lame   time  to  acquire   by   treaty   fntm  the  chiefs   ih<!   ri^ht  xa^ 
6ail<l  a  railway  whleh  woald  connect  this  port  with   ibe  oih 
territory    of    the     Republic.      This    proposal     may    fairly 
reg^r^led  as  a  very  generous  attempt  to  enable  the  Republic  to 
attain   full   commercial    freedom.      The  only   condittons  to   be 

»iitached  to  it  were  that  ibe  Republic  flhonlcl  adtnii  South 
African  produce  free  of  duty,  and  join  tbe  South  African  Customs 
Union;  thai  the  Republic  shoald  not,  without  the  npprovnl  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  part  with  thc^  harbour  of  Kosi 
Day,  or  enter  into  any  treaty  regarding  it;  and  tLsI  if  any 
dispkite  arose  nitb  a  foreign  Power  regarding  the  hr^rbour,  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Tbete  condiiions  will  hardly  he  disapproved  by 
aay  unprejudiced  peraon.  The  sug;gestion  was  i^doptcd  by  the 
Brinih  GoTemmentf  which  thereby  showed  its  ^nuine  desire 
t»  altrocl  the  Republic  into  a  friendly  co-operation  with  th« 
other  South  Afriean  eonimunilieB. 

'*  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  if  the  desire  to  reach  the 
been  prompted  by  no  other  motive  tb&n  that  of  openin 
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up  ccminicrccj  tbcBc  conditionH  would  have  been  accepted  ; 
and  it  wa«  an  opjuiritiiiUy  of  putting  to  the  test  the  desire 
for  moie  friendly  relaCiona.  But  what  happene<l  was  this. 
The  cuiidhiunH  were  incorporated  in  a  Convention  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Henry  Loch,  which  even  went  to  far  bb  to  give  to  the 
Republic  ibc  right  of  holding  a  piece  of  land  down  to  the 
coast  in  full  Hovpreigntv  ;  ao  that  the  actual  territory  of  the 
Republic  would  now  touch  the  $ea,  and  bring  them  into 
ccnnexion  both  with  Kosi  Bay  and  the  Pongola  river.  The 
Convention  was  signed  and  ratified,  with  the  condition  that  it 
should  lapse  if  in  three  years  the  Republic  had  not  taken 
advnnta[re  of  its  pruvisions*  But  so  reluctant  were  the  rulers  of 
ihfi  Rqiuhlio  to  enter  into  any  close  (^mmercial  union  with  the 
other  colonieSf  so  determined  were  they  to  repudiate  any  further 
claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  control  their  foreign 
relation!,  that  they  took  no  steps  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect ; 
and  no  treaties  with  (he  chiefs  were  ever  presented  to  the  British 
Government  for  its  approval.  Three  years  paised.  The 
Convention  was  then  prolonged  for  another  year,  but  still 
nothing  was  done  '.  the  port  was  never  made,  the  railway  was 
not  built;  und  at  last  the  Convention  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  Boers, 
though  they  had  not  takea  advantage  of  the  Convention,  had 
Dot  for  that  reason  given  up  their  hopes  of  approaching  the 
sea.  They  were  determined  to  do  so  without  the  conditions 
on  which  perralssioa  had  been  given.  Though  the  treaties  to 
which  the  British  Government  bad  given  its  consent  wer» 
never  made,  the  secret  intrigues  still  continued.  Year  after 
year,  Ferreim  and  his  friendi  were  found  in  the  territory  of 
Umbegesa  and  Zambaan,  exercising  rights  of  juriidjciion, 
making  treaties,  ciiercing  the  natives,  levying  laies.  Repeated 
remonstrances  produced  no  effect  on  the  Republic-  The  Slate 
Secietary  refused  to  interfere;  he  continued  to  put  forward 
what  he  called  *  the  legitimate  claims  '  of  the  Republic  ;  and  it 
became  perfectly  obvious  that  the  intention  was  to  eiitend  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  to  the  «ea,  independently  of  those 
conditions  on  which  the  Rritisb  Cjovemment  had  insisted. 
When,  some  five  years  later,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  Government  that^  in  sptte  of  remonstrances,  these 
■ecret  intrigues  were  still  continuing^  and  when  the  wishes  of  the 
Transvaal  with  r^ard  to  Swaziland  bad  been  completely  met 
and  the  government  of  that  territory  resigned  to  the  Republic, 
Sir  Henry  Loch  was  compelled  to  advise  that  the  territory  of 
Zambaan  and  Umbegesa  should  be  dcfimtciy  anueced  to 
Zalaland,     It  was  his  la«t  action  before  [eavlng  ^outh  Africa* 
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A^inst    tbit  annexation   th«  Government  of   tbe   Republic 
itcate<l  in  tbe  strungeat  Lerms. 

'The  nevrfi'  (tho7  9aiiI)*is  receiT«?il  with  tbe  greatfiet  fiAtftnishineiit 
»nd  iLfH  gt-eftteat  r^grot,  Takiug  iiilo  oonai deration  proTiona  uegutiA- 
tione  a&d  tfao  fnut  tbot  tbe  two  territories  Ara  not  of  the  lesBit 
iupOiittBCO  to  Her  Sfajeatj's  Ooveruiuent,  thin  aiinc^iation  cannnt  be 
ivgBfded  bj  tbiH  GaverniaenE  otherniRe  than  as  dircctoii  agoinat  tbifl 
JSttpnblic-  Tbej  must,  Ihotefore,  regard  it  t£  nn  nnfrioiidly  Act, 
ft^ttOBt  whioh  they  hereby  protoet/     (C.  7780,  p.  48.) 

They  complAtncd  that  their  Icghim&te  clairni  And   rights  had 
beien  disregarded,  and  ia  another  deflpaich  they  wrote  : — 

'This  GoFernment  was  bctoby  deprived   of  the  opportrmity,  to 

tfhicL  it  afi  A  Frlrfully  uud  mtereatod  Fowar  euimiderM  it  might  lay 

m,  to  HbrivF  ita  eetnoiu  and  fbnndod  ohjuctioiiA  ta  a  meaBnre  which 

ooely  threatanfi  tbe  fatOTd  davalopoiont  of  this  Hepablio,'     IC< 

8.  p.  4.) 


P. 
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IVe  must   call   altenlion   to  the  langun^re  and   lone  nf  ihcae 

rote^ts-     TbrouglnJUt   tbe  whole   negolintion   the   Coavenljun 

London  ii  treated  a&  of  no  account ;   the  ivurdfl,  '  a  friendly 

d  tolcrcalcd  Power^'  *ccm  more  proper  lo  tbe  Government  of 
an  independent  intematinnal  Stare  than  eo  that  of  a  Republic 
witbu)  the  British  apherc  of  inRucncc;  and  tbe  rulera  of  tbe 
Republic  entirely  ignore  the  fact  that  ibe  Convention  of 
Xv^ndon,  which  wai  the  condition  of  their  rcry  existence,  ex- 
preaftly  debarred  ibem  from  oblaining  Ipga)  inLeresia  and  rights 
■d  ibia  <ijstriet,  as  wvll  at  the  fact  that  they  bad  thcmftelvot, 
for  Tcasona  which  we  Lave  indicatedt  umilted  to  take  adrantage 
of  >be  great  conceasiona  which  had  been  made  to  them. 

Mr,  Brjce,  in  the  admirable  summary  of  South  African 
history  incorporated  in  his  *1inpre»ioni,'  acutely  remarks  that 
*tlie  eatablithment  of  tbe  prolcclorntc  over  these  petty  Tonga 
chief*  mny  be  Jusily  dpejnetl  one  of  (he  mosL  iinrorlanl  event* 
in  recent  South  Alricao  history.'  Aloat  of  the  other  wrilcra 
«hom  we  have  ccinsutitrti,  irkcliiding  even  Mr.  Lucus,  wbu  is 
pcncrslly  very  well  ioforojedf  ignore  tbe  episode  altogether; 
Mr^  Tbeal  bases  on  it  bis  charge  of  unfnendline«a  ;  but  we 
believe  that  an  impartial  coniideration  of  tbe  facts  will  show 
chat  Great  Britain  kept  open  tbe  door  to  the  lea  almost  longer 
tban  was  compatible  witb  safoty,  and  only  closed  it  finally 
when  there  was  no  doubt  thiht  the  connexion  with  the  aca  would 
b«,  not,  as  the  Freaident  bad  promlsedf  a  source  of  amity  and 
friendlincsa  i;i  South  Africa,  but  another  etep  lowaida  tbe 
esialiliihinenl  of  tbe  complete  independence  of  tbe  Republic 
bj  foreign  help. 
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Tliere  i*  amttber  episode  In  these  aegotiatioiis  t<i  wbiub  we 
most  now  lurn.  The  year  1390^  at  has  been  pointed  out  br 
nmay  vrllerst  was  a  cntinal  one  in  the  bittorj^  of  South  Africa, 
It  waa  the  jear  in  which,  after  hit  long  and  vuccessful  tenure  of 
office,  Sir  Hercules  Kobinaon  waa  succeeded  bjSit  ileniy  Locb; 
the  ^enr  in  which  Mr.  Rbodes  became  Prime  Minister  ^^f  tha 
Uipe  Uolijoj,  and  in  which  the  expedition  Co  M^shonAltind 
was  inccessfitlly  cairipd  out.  It  wns  in  the  beginning  of  tbi« 
year  that  t>ic  Henry  Loch,  who  had  shortly  before  arrived  in 
Africa,  met  President  Kruger  in  perannal  conference  at 
Blignant'fl  Pont  He  waa  pecompanied  also  by  Mr.  Rhodes; 
and  this  fact  has  been  brought  forward  by  writers  hostilt?  to  the  m 
imperial  eooCroI  as  a  proof  that  some  malignant  influence  WEia  I 
at  work.  Aa  a  uiatier  of  fact.  President  Kru^cr  Liuiieir  asked 
that  Mr,  Kborles  should  be  present  The  aiiuarion  wa^  in  many 
ways  &  very  dithcult  one  to  deal  with;  it  was  just  the  lime 
when  the  Qoer  trek  to  the  north  was  being  organised,  and  when  ^ 
the  Boers  were  anticipating  the  immediate  ELnneiation  to  tbefl 
Republic,  not  only  of  Swaxilaud,  but  of  the  whole  ciiast  of 
Tongaland^  where  they  bad  been  bo  assiduously  working  for 
many  years.  Tbeir  iltplojnacy  waa,  aa  has  always  been  the 
case,  guided  with  remarkable  ability.  The  auggealion  they 
made  was  tbi^t  there  should  be  a  bargain  ;  the  Republic  was  tu 
withdraw  all  lis  rights  and  claims  to  the  north;  the  Britistb 
Government  waa  lo  give  to  the  Republic  all  that  it  deaired  on 
the  eaat.  This  was  the  suggeBcion  whieh  had  been  made  the 
year  before,  in  worda  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  quote, 

'Tha  riuTeniniGiit  of  the  South  African  Rspuhlic  is  diepused  tu 
withdraw  tho  claim  to  the  laoda*  to  the  north  of  the  RepubliOr  and 
its  protests  toapooting  Iboee  territorifG,  on  condition  that  Hot 
MiijOHty^B  Govcmiaont  withLlran-«  itaclf  to  the  oa^b  of  Ihia  hcptEhlio 
in  SwasJand,  from  tbo  territory  of  Zhiubaau  and  Dmbi^gezii,  and 
AiDBliJtigaland,  including  tbe  Kosi  Hay,  This  Gnvernmeiit  will,  iq 
tliat  oaeOf  UHO  its  influenoe  to  flupporC  the  plans  of  Her  Majesty's 
GovernmeTit  for  OKpAnaion  in  BeohuanalaDd  and  MatabelelaniL, 
wliilnL  this  QoverumGiit  wotild  thou  eipuot  ihv  Rume  frutn  Tier 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  Goat  of  the  Ropiihlic.'    {C,  7780,  p.  IS.) 

A  word  mutt  here  be  anil]  aq  to  these  claims  of  the  Republic 
ill  the  norlh.     They  were  chicily  based  on  the  statement  thai 
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*  Tbe  woitl  lan^  U  querCMl  iu  th«  Bln^book,  pn'samafalj  for  (he  ttnson 
ihati  OS  thu  itepublic  |KiBfiFuu<l  no  l4Dda  nor  uiy  olaim  ta  Iviid  bo  iLo  uorth  trt 
\hv  Lijupopu,  tli4  vrcitilmiiflt  havn  bocD  luiAmtorprated.  Titid  ia,  hcvi^Tcur,  itot  a 
^uAlc^ttril  Fi'ikaoiL  Tor  Ji^ublLni:-  tlmt  it  wnx  tba  word  UMd,  and  lu  a  matter  of  rnrt 
1tiri>uJit  have  iiL-sn  ^asj  em^u^^h  to  M-t  np  i^lnui  to  UlJ  toundsd  on  Te«i  ur 
li'iuicLuloiLt  tiuiias  mmde  Mtli  native  oLieik 
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the  declftTAtian  of  tlie  Brui>h  ipbere  of  influence  over  Maaboaa* 

luid  was  incoDiistent  with  the  spirit  tit  iKe  nBgolialions  nbJch 

l«d  to  the  CoDvcntioa  of  liOndon,  and  tbat  it  vra>  contrary  to  the 

QCKleintaniling  ihAt  eitenKion  to  the  nnrth  ibould  nlvrnys  remain 

&ee  b>  tbe  Republic.     Now  tbiv  U  just  one  of  those  BpecioQ» 

hut  uatenable  argumeoti  whicli  tbe  I3i»era  were  always  Litiiig^jng^ 

forward,      [q  all  tbe  aegotiations   p^pc(^din);  lb«  L\invcntk»a  o\ 

Lvndoa  tUert;   ttn>  n»    Uace   iif  &uvjIj    an   un<Jf?rBLanding  ;    it  wai 

not  «T«a  Qient]on«<]   jn  (he  disc-ussiun.      It  is  true  thai   in  ibe 

CoDTCDtion  ibe  Boera  were  aot  forbidden  lu  CDter  mto  treaties 

with  native  chiefs  in  the  oorlb,  as  tbej  were  foTbiddeD  to  do  on 

the  east  and  west  of  tbe  Republic;  on  this  and   on   thJi  alone 

was  based  the  atatcment  that  Great  Brilaln  had  ond^iTtaken  not 

to  enter,  on   bcr  part,  into  agreements  with   these  cbicfs)  or  to 

extend  her  lertiiory  Ju  this  i]in-<tii>n,  but  tn  leave  it  open  until 

the  daj  should  come  when  tbe  Boers  would  be  ready  to  occupy  it. 

Tbe  real  reason   why   the  Bi>era  were  Bih>wed   to  RUli<r   into 

treatie*  with   tiibei  on  tbe  norcbcrn   frontier  is  very  ohvioue. 

Oa    tbe  east  and  west   the  borders  of   the   Republic   in   L^84 

fel}    to  n  great  extent  within  the  British  sphere  of   influence; 

here  iherefote  the  British  Goverumcnt  would  h^  able  to  protect 

the  Republic  frnm  attack*  by  native  iribes,  nnd,  if  r^cessnry,  to 

heep  order  on  the  frontier.     This  was  not  tbe  case  in  the  north : 

Ataabunaland   was   not   brought    within    tbe   British    sphere    of 

inOuen^  till  m88,  an<i  a  Pri>tectorAU  was  not  proclaimed   till 

1931;   it  would   therefore  have  been  absurd   not   to  allow   the 

GuTcmment   of  tbe   Republic  to   make   its   own   arrang;cmcnti 

with  the   tribes  with   whose  country  it   was  cojiclguous.      [t   Js 

therefore  true  tbal^  if  they  had  formed  a  treaty  with  Lobengula 

fir   aoy  other  native  chief,  that   treaty  would  have  been   valid  i 

bot  we  muflt  also  remember  that  any  eiteniion  of  tbe  boundarieK 

of   the  Republic  to  the  north  would  have  been  crmtrary  to  the 

fint  article  of  the  Convention,  for  the   undertaking  to  adhere 

auictly  to  tbe  boundaries  Laid  down  applied  Just   as  much   to 

the  northern   as  to  the  enstern  und   western   ftontitfrs,      Et   wru 

opc:n  to  the  Boers  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance^  but  not  one  which 

would  extend   tbe  dominions  of  tbe  Republic.     The  only  real 

question   for  discussion  was  whether   they  bod   entered   into  a 

treaty  with  Lobcnguloi  or  not.     They  did  cliLim  to  have  done 

so,   though   it   is   remarkable  that  throughout   the   negotiationa 

little  stress  is  laid  on  this  treaty.     The  reason   is  obvious;  the 

treaty  whs  nut  witn^ssetl  by  any  while  man  except  JVIt.  Grobler^ 

ttbo  profeised  to  have  negotiated  it^  and  Lubengula  in  a  formal 

dccumtnt  solemnly  denied  that  be  ever  bad  signed  it. 

The  cJaima  in   the  north  were  clearly  brought  forward  as  a 
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mcani  of  putting  pressure  on  the  British  Government ;  Lon«vcr 
baseless  Xhey  migbt  be,  thej  were  adapted    for   thiB  purpose. 
What  the  above-mentioned  proposal  reallj'  meant  wu  that  tiie 
trek  WA<  to  be  UBed   as  a  sort  of   menace  in  order   to    eitort 
coDceaMons  on  tbe  east;  and  wc  cannot  doubt  that  President 
Kruger   wished    for    Mr.   Rhodes's    presence    at   the   interview 
becAuae  he  believed  that  the  latter,  bein^  specially  iotereslcd  In 
MashonRland,  ntid   also  desirous,  owing  tu  his  political  position    ■ 
in  the  colonj,  to  avert  enmity  between  the  Republic  and  the  I 
British  Government,  would  persuade  the  High  Commissioner 
to  matce  the  required  eoncessionc  on   the  east,  with  n  view  to 
obtaining  what  he  wunted  on  the  north.     If  this  was  Mr  Kruger's 
hope,  be  was  disappointed.    The  position  Sir  Henry  Loch  took  up 
— and  it  WB>  the  only  position  which  could  be  maintained  by  any 
representative  of  the  Crown— was  that  the  proposefl  trek  would 
be  a  breach  oftbc  Convention,  tbnt  it  must  he  stopped,  and  that 
until  satisfactory  assurance  on  this   point   were  given    it   was 
impossible  for  bim  even  to  enter  on  any  discussion  regarding 
Swaziland.    He  wm  not  there  to  make  a  bargain  ;   ihe  Republic 
bad  no  rights  on  the  north  to  surrender.     The  President  looked 
on    the   stopping   of  the  trek   aa  a  concession   which  be   was  ■ 
willing  Lo  make*  Str  Henry  Loch  regarded  it  as  a  duty  wbich   ^ 
be  must  immediately  perform.     It  was  on   this  occasion   tbat 
the  President   i«  reported   in  have  u*ed   one   of  those  graphic 
metaphors  so  characteristic  of  him  :   *  One  hand  must  wash  the 
other.     This  hand  is  clean,^  he  said,  laying  his  left  hand  on  the 
tables  *this    band    is  dirty,'   pointing  to   his  right  hand.     '1 
wash    your   band,  you    must    wash    mlne.^     Sir   Henry   Locb, 
however,  refused  Eo  be  entangled   in  thia  argument^  and^  thoogh  ^ 
with  great  difliculty,  extracted   from  the  President  his  promise  ■ 
lo    stop   the   trek.       Then,    and    nr>t    till    then,   be    explained  ^ 
the  terms,  chiefly  founded  on  Sir  P'rancis  de  Winton  a  report, 
which   he    was   authorised    to   suggest    for   Ihe    government  of  ^ 
Swaziland.     They  were  shortly  these:   that   the  independence  V 
of  the  Swazi  nation  shouTd  be  maintaire<l,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whites  in  the  country  should  be  given  to  a  joiat      ' 
cDnimission.     Rettdea  this   be  offered  the  connexion   with   the  ■ 
lea  on  the  terms  and  eonditi'>nB  which  we  have  already  explained.  ^ 
The   President    was    sorely    dissatisfied    with    the    terms;     he 
especially   disliked   tbe  suggestion  that  the  negotiations   with 
foreign  Powers   should    be  controlled ;    he   did    not    want    an 
isolated  port.     '  If  1  cui  my  hand  off  and  throw  it  away,  how 
can  I  still  call  it  my  hand?    be  said.     He  wanted   all  the  land 
to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  sonth-easiern  angle  of  tbft 
Transvaal    to  the   sea.     He   was   especially    indignant   at   thaj 
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loD  of  a  jiiint  tiJinrnisfliiin  fiir  Swazilanil,  And  dawltcd  ttie 
iplete  coatroln    '  How,*  he  said,  ^  oao  two  farmers  live  together 
m  toe  suae  house  ?  * 

Prendedt     Kruger'f     dlMatisfaciion     was     shared      by    the 

Volkaraad.     Like    bim,   the^    justified     thetr    cliAapprora!    on 

the   ^roond   that   thev  had   not  received  a  proper   recnmpcDM 

for   what  they   irere  inrrendering   in   the  north.      CoiiAidcriii^ 

ihsK  theij  bad  nothing  to  surrender  in  rhi>  north,  though  we  can 

well  nndarstand  their  disappointment  At  the  fniaCralion  of  their 

hopes,    we    mutt   also    rnaioCain   that    the    lerois    iifTered,   which 

incladed  the  anriGxation  of  the  Little  Free  State,  tbe  eatablivh- 

mernt  of  a  joint  government  in   Swaziland,  and   access  to  the 

•ML,  were  very  generous.     The  Volltiraad,  however,  refused   for 

A  long  time  to  ratify  the  Convention  ;  month  after  month  went 

by,  and  no  answer  caTre  to  Sir  Henry  Loch's  repeated  enquiries. 

It  appeared  that  they  were  waiting  until  the  temporary  joint 

prTernmenl  of  Swaziland  which  had   been  esiabliabed   by  Sir 

Francis   de    Winton    should   expire.     This  would    happen  on 

August  I8ih,  1800;  the  country  would  tben  lapse  into  anari'hy, 

atid  the  Boers  hoped  that  tbcy  might  be  able  to  teize  it  fur  them- 

■elvea.     These  were  tb«  cinnjms tames   which   led   Sir   Henry 

Jjach  to  send  to  Pretoria  tbe  ultimatum  of  which  so  much  has 

beca  written,  and  which  especially  rouies  Mr.  Statbam*s  indigo 

DalioDH     Sir  Honry  officially  informtrd  Che  President  that,  if  iho 

new  CopveatioD   was  not  ratilicd,  he   would  appoint  a  SjieciaL 

Commiitioner  (in   aocor<lance  with   the  terms  of   the  Lf>ndnn 

Conrention)  to  preserve  order  in  Swaziland;   and  be  began  to 

raise   a    force   of  police   to  support  him.     At  the   SLme   lime 

Mr.    Hofmeyr   undertooh    a    special     mission    to    Pretoria    iaj 

order    to  persuade  the   Governinent   to   ratify  the  Convention. 

It    was   only    the     knowledge    that     tbe    British   Government 

was    in    earnest,    aud    that    the    police    were    actuiiliy    being 

ealiflted,    combined     with     tbe    assurances    of    Mr,     Hofmeyr 

tLat    tbe    thrcaLencd    measures    would     really    be    carried    out, 

which    induced    the    Volbaroad    at    the    very    last    moment   to. 

give  way.     The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  for  there  can   bft 

little  doubt  thai,  had  the  police  entered  Swaziland^  they  would 

have  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  more  unruly  Boera  who  wero 

already   in   the   country  ;  and,  had   bloodshed  occurred,  no  one 

ooald  have  forespcn  where  it  would  adip. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  tbe  events  of  these  yeari. 
becanse  they  show  that  there  has  never  been  st  time  since  18^1 
when  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  bas  been  ^^ 
willing  loyally  to  abide  by  tbe  conditions  on  which  its  serni-^^ 
independence  bad  been  restored.    We  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
Vol.  in— No,  3Si-  It 
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recTlminatinna  ;  il  is  uselfit  lo  compUio  of  llie  allttude  nbicli 
that  Cioverninent  cbose  Co  adopt ;  •sue  can  umJerBiaDc)  an<I 
€vcn  Ajmpnibifle  ivitb  the  fcclinga  bj  vrhich  it  irai  actuated. 
White  we  in  England  have  alwajs  looked  bnek  to  the  Con- 
TcDtion  of  London  lU  the  eitrtme  meaBure  of  nur  gcnerosily, 
th<*j  have  never  cenaed  in  tbt-ir  altempta  Ut  regain  ihp  poiition 
of  complete  independence  which  ihey  held  before  1877,  We 
hoped  ibat  the  Republic  would  becomes  jieaceableond  tranquil 
Slate,  enjojing  complete  «« If- government,  but  noumbing  no 
greater  ainbiljon  ;  mAoaging  its  iDlernaJ  affairi,  and  gradiinllv 
incorporating  into  the  mnki  of  it«  citizens,  with  due  safeguards, 
such  persona  ai  might  actllc  wilhin  iU  bordcrt,  but  protected 
nnd  controtffHl  in  iis  foreign  policy  \\y  Great  Hriiain.  Local 
autonomy  Great  Britain  had  deliberately  granted:  what  the 
Ooerfl  wanted  waft  aooiething  more.  The  Soiitb  Afrioan 
Republic  was  to  be  an  ahflolutely  independent  State,  Joined 
to  Grent  DritaiD,  if  joined  at  a]l|  by  an  equal  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce-  (t  was  to  b^  a  Stale  constantly  enlarging  it« 
biinlerK,  throwing  oif  on  every  aide  daughter  rtpublics  which 
would  eventually  be  absorbed  into  itself,  the  foens  tA  all  dis- 
content wilhin  the  Britifih  colonics  in  its  ncighbojrhotrd,  until 
the  time  should  come  when  South  Africa  might  form  a  great 
fe4ierat>on«  the  dominant  element  in  which  fihoutd  be^  not  ibc 
poner  of  Great  Britain^  hut  that  of  th^  Durch  Rrpublic. 

It  was  an  ambition  which  aimed  not  at  independence  only, 
but  at  empire;  an  amhiiton  which  we  cannot  hlame  oihrr 
nations  for  enlerEaining,  but  one  in  which  it  was  imposEible  for 
115  to  acquiesce.  We  scarcely  know  vtrh^ther  it  wfis  always  con- 
seiouiiy  held.  En  the  older  days  Freaidcnt  Kruger  again  and 
again  reiterated  his  regard  and  affection  fur  En^fland  ;  nothing 
in  the  wnrld,  he  once  taid,  would  ever  make  hrm  ngain  go  to 
war  with  the  <^uecn.  '  My  people  and  ihe  English  are  both 
orilnwli**,*  hn  aaid  <in  another  ocfJtsion,  *  Why  should  we  have 
any  quarrel  ?  ^  He  professed  not  1o  he  ungratelul  for  alt  the 
kindof&ses  whji:ti  hail  been  abown  him,  but,  nolwjlbatand Jng 
thiE,  btf  has  always  bi?en  the  vehicle,  perhaps  the  half  Uncon- 
scious vehicle,  of  the  far-reaching  ambition  wbich  seems  to  be 
a  national  element  in  the  people  over  whom  he  roleB. 

It  must  be  remembered.  In  estimating  and  judging  the  policy 
of  the  Republic^  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  Boen  had  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  that  their 
iiidrppiidence  was  ihrealenedj  for  we  have  purjjosely  timfirieil 
our  review  to  the  days  before  the  Raid,  They  had  in  fact  been 
treated  with  extraordinary  luug-iufTering  and  geoeroiity.  They 
had  broken  ihe  ConveotioQ  of  Pretoria,  and  their  action  hftd 
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■n  condoned  ;  ibe^  h&d  ^iiericlec]  ib^jr  bonier  hy  rai^t,  aikT 
'  exLension  bEid  bcenfiermitti'd  ;  tbcy  had  oppoA<^d  tbc  advance 
of  coluoial  r&iJwA^B  and  roloiiiH)  imde,  btiL  mi  reinllaiirtn  wai 
attmi|ktMi;  they  bad  treated  BriUsb  aubji^ts  witb  cxlreme 
di»fiivoiir»  and  ihe  remunatr&ncei  of  the  Higb  ComuiiaHioner^HJ 
hftd  been  coofiiied  to  tbe  most  courteoui  and  friendly  ^Wce.  " 
NerenhelcM,  durirg  o-ll  ibesc  hdcyun  jears  irf  peace  we  find 
lbf>  t^me  dt«conten(,  ibe  lame  constant  nspirationv  inr  grcBter 
indcprndcGce ;  every  kindneafl  almoat  ruddy  ai:cFplcd  &a  a 
ri^bt ;  everj  refufal  nf  a  demand  looked  upon  at  an  active 
iojory.  Who  c&n  doubt  that  tbc  old  cnmilv  was  always  there, 
kMiking  (inly  for  the  opportunity  to  maniteit  itseir?     As  againit 

■  thk  leelin^  there  was  only  one  policy  to  bo  puriued,  and  that  u 
the  courie  whidi  wu  taken  by  tbe  Briiish  Governnient  from 
I$^l  to  18^5:  a  firm  and  steady  pressure  compelling  the 
Republic  to  abide  by  treaty  ubli|caUuu>i  a  wllliri^ness  to 
meet  itg  wishei  whenever  their  juitioe  could  be  shown;  and, 
I  above  all,  the  determination  to  make  clear  that  tbe  luprcmacy  ^^ 
^m  oi  ibe  Briliih  Crown  meant  the  lupremacv  of  law.  ^^ 

^        VVbat,  after  all,  do  we  meaa  by  Imperialivai  wben  applied  to^| 
ineb  A  country  as  South  Africa  ?     It  if  the  belief  tbat  above  tb»^| 
•cattered  tribes,  tbe  different  racet,  the  hostile  interests,  which 
etUt  in  that  country,  there  must  be  iomn  xirnng  and  upbeodinf 
authority  which  will  deal  nut  justice  impartially  to  alb      W« 
know  that  if  the  authority  of  the  Britiab  Crown  were  withdrawn 
from  South   Africa,  that  part  of  the   continent,  and   probably 
other  parti  as  well*  would  be  devastated  by  ceaseless  wars.     The 
authority  of  the  Crown  means  that  there  shall  always  be  an 
appeal  to  an  ultimate  court,  which  will  make  the  resort  to  arms 
unneeessary.     For  this,   however^  it    is  requisite   that   all    the 
st^ttcs,  all  the  native  tribes,  all  the  colonies  concerned   ihoutd  _ 
recognise  and    obey   tbe    uliimate  court   of  appejil-      This    is 
wbat  the  South  African  Republic  has  consistently  refused  to  do. 

tTljere  has  Irtfen  much  talk  of  the  question  of  arbiiralion  ;  it  wh» 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  should  submit  to  arbitration  her 
differences  with  the  Republic/    Tbat  such  a  suggestion  should  ^h 
be  mode  shows  a  complete  misconception  of  the  position  of  th^'^| 
imperial  Guvernmeut    in    South   Africai     We   ci>uld   an   more 
submit  to  arbitration  than  c^mld  a  supreme  court  of  JLtsiioe  allow 
its   decision    to    be    a  subject    «f    arbitration.     The    Imperial 
Gcivernment  is  itself  ihe  arbitrating  power ;  it  has  to  hold  the 
balance  level   between  the  interests  of   the  difTerent   colonies, 
between  natives  and   white  men,  between  English  and   Dutch  ;  ^^ 
Mkd  even  if  there  have   been  occasions  when  the  decision  has  ^U 
been   impalitic  or   unjust,   it   is   better  that    aa   uojust    award 
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■hoLiLd  be  obeyed  tbaa  that  the  controUing  aad  regulating 
power  sIiouM  be  remuvEd. 

If  we  lotjk  back  at  the  remit  wliieb  bad  been  attained  in  1895, 
ire  Jua^  fnirly  come  to  the  conclusioD  ibal  the  quiet  peraiatcnce 
of  the  linpeTia]  GovornmeDt  had  not  hevn  Id  T^in.  All  reason- 
able demands  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  had  been  carefully 
considered  and  generally  granti?J.  Meanwhile,  by  Hn  inevitable 
fate,  the  territory  of  the  Transraal  had  been  surrounded  and 
enclosed  by  the  advancing  forces  of  civilisation,  it  would  be 
ahsuid  to  auppose  (bat  the  Boers  were  satisfied  with  the  course 
which  evenLi  had  taken;  the  more  adventurous  among  them 
made  one  last  attempt  to  find  a  new  home  in  the  unexplored 
counlry  beyond  the  desert^  whcte  most  of  them  found  on!/  a 
grave,  but  there  was  room  for  hope  that  a  new  generation 
vouild  grow  up,  which  wouJd  becmne  reconciled  to  the  new 
conditious.  That  this  hope  was  frustrated  was  dne,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  Hollanders,  who  monopolised  the  Covernmcnt  and 
taught  the  Boers  to  look  for  help  to  foreign  Powers ;  and,  in  the 
■econd  place,  to  the  Raid,  We  taow  that,  in  reg'ard  to  that 
disafttnms  event,  tho  English  Governmeiit  was  guiltless;  but 
who  can  ever  espect  a  single  Boer  to  believe  this?  The  con- 
nesioo  of  the  Oitnpfiny  and  tbe  Crown  wns  tuo  close;  the 
unfortunate  transference  of  Bechuanalnnd  to  the  Company, 
which  alone  made  the  Raid  pos&iblef  was  too  recent*  The 
authority  of  the  Crown,  which  the  Doers  were  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  regard  as  a  »ymbo]  of  law,  was  now  made  apparently 
the  accomplii^  of  lawlessness. 

We  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  on  a  discussion  about  tbe  Raid  ; 
no  one  denies  [hat  it  was  both  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  One  thing, 
however,  we  must  say,  and  that  is  that,  looking  back  on  the 
history  of  the  Chartered  Company,  we  have  no  right  to  be 
surprised,  eicher  at  the  lawlessness  of  the  attempt  or  &t  tta 
rashness.  The  Hchleveoients  for  which  the  Company  had 
gained  most  credit  had  been  undertaken  under  the  control 
and  with  (he  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  pioneer  expedition  into  Mashonaland  was  not  permitted 
to  ndvanec  until  the  High  Coinmissioncr  had  assured  himself 
that  proper  preparations  had  been  made  and  every  precaution 
taken  ;  and  until,  in  order  to  protect  it  against  the  possibility 
of  attack  from  the  Mat^ilwle,  a  body  of  the  Bechuanaland 
Police  had  been  stationed  on  the  northern  frontier  of  tlic 
Frotectorate.  It  is  this  more  than  anything  else  which,  artvrd- 
ing  to  so  good  a  judge  as  Mr.  Selous,  ensured  the  immunity 
from  attack  which  the  jmiri^rants  eiijoyeil,  when  an  attack 
would  have  been  diiastrcui.      It  was  their  great  saccess  in  the 
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Slfttabele  w^r  wLich  ipurred  iLe  Company  OQ  to  farther 
militarj  raiprpHses;  but  iM  Di  recollem  tbnt  Dr  Jjimecon'c 
£nt  pmpotffti  foT  BttacklDg  tho  Matabcle  wac  lo  &dvanci?  upon 
BalawiTo  wlih  »  ftmall  mounUfl  fi^rrp,  tracb  man  carrying  Inur 
cl«ts^  proTiuoDs,  wilbout  wag^ina,  and  vrilhotJt  lYacnec  of 
amBmaiuon.  Hmd  be  tmp  pcrinitlnl  to  carrj  out  Uis  lotcaEJoa 
btt  wouJd  haT«  faiJcd,  m  he  faited  in  the  Raid  ;  *□<!  the  M aubele 
woald  bare  ih own  no  mcicj.  For  three  moaths  be  was  kept 
bsck,  and  b«  vaj  noC  allowed  lo  advance  antil  horws^  wanocK, 
aad unmnoit joa  bad  bcco  provided,  and  until  a  coluiEin  of  the 
Imperial  Bechonnaland  P<}lioe  were  readv  to  divert  half  of 
LobecguU's  warrior*  bj  an  invasion  from  the  sculh.  Then, 
and  noi  liJl  then,  tbe  resirlrlifiDi  on  bU  nriio;!  were  re- 
moTciL  The  High  CoininiaaioDer — Mr.  Rhodes  being  on  hi* 
WBj  to  Beira  at  the  time — gave  permiision  to  clear  the  .Matabele 
frofln  the  frontier,  and  the  invasion  followed.  Prudence  atid 
adequate  pre^mratLon  were  revrardeJ  by  aucceiA ;  but  ^access 
unfortunately  encouraged  Dr.  Jnraeion  to  embark  <>n  a  reckleu 
eotcrpri«e  iu  which  be  v&s  no  longer  retrained  bj  cbe  prudence 
of  oihen,  and  it  ended,  ai  w!ia  inevitable,  in  dtsaaier.  And  let 
tfao«c  who  are  astoniahed  at  the  lawleunest  of  tbc  Raid  recollect 
what  happened  in  1831,  when,  cnntrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
GoverDiDentt  tbe  armed  force*  of  the  Company  made  a  similar 
expedition  into  Portagueie  territory,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
wbcrle  efforts  of  tbe  Government  were  being  directed  to  the 
task  i>J  bringing  ftb^iut  a  peaceful  demarcation  of  the  Ponugueae 
and  British  dominions  in  Africa. 

TtiU  is  not  the  place  tn  apeak  of  the  terrible  ilniggle  which 
is  desolating  South  Africa^  but  the  connexion  of  the  fore^ing 
lemarki  with  the  event  which  we  all  deploic  is  obvious,  We 
hare  attempted  to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  RepuhLic  has, 
ever  ilnce  lifSl,  been  of  luc^b  a  nature  that  It  had  to  becbeckcd, 
as  checked  it  wai  for  some  yeari.  The  meana  for  holding  auch 
dangeroui  ambitioDs  tn  Testraint  were,  5rat,  tbe  moral  juitice 
of  otir  attitude,  and  the  civili^iag  and  paci5c  inBuence  of  our 
control;  and  secondly,  a  resolute  decision  of  purpose^  backed 
by  the  coniciouaneaa  of  overwhelming  strength.  Both  the 
taoral  and  tbe  physical  force  were  unnuest  ion  ably  ours  for 
some  len  years  after  the  Convention  of  Pretoria;  and,  for  so 
long,  South  Africa  was  quiet.  But  tbe  arming  of  the  Republic 
gradually  deprived  tu  of  oiw  of  these  advantages,  or  induced 
the  Boers  to  belieTC  that  we  bad  lost  It,  which,  in  regard  to 
oonsequences,  ia  \he  same  thing  j  while  the  Raid  deprived  qs  of 
the  other,  at  Jeast  in  the  eyra  of  the  JWra  and  their  sympathisers. 
When  this  cbangc  bad  taken  plare,  war  heeame  ineviuble. 
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Art.  XII.— 1,  TTte  flora  of  ChBt/iire.  By  the  Ule  Lord  De 
TAbley.  EJiUd  by  Spencer  Moijre,  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Authnr  by  Sir  Moupuiuart  Graat  Duff, 
London;  Longmans  and  Co,,  18^^^ 

2.  Poemn  Dr^matte  and  Lyrical.  By  John  Leicester  ^Warren, 
Lord  De  Tablej.  London :  Elkin  Mattbews  and  John 
L^ne,  18H3. 

3,  Poems  Dramatic  a^d  LyricaL  By  Lord  De  Tabley. 
Second  Series.      London  :  John  Lane,  18^5. 

THE  pubtlcAtLon  of  tbii  work  on  the  'Cheshire  Flora/  by 
the  late  Lord  De  TabJey,  baa  revived  the  memory  of  a 
remarkable  man  who  vtaA  wdl-knovra  ra  Jiterary  circles  some 
yean  ago,  although  he  never  obtained  the  public  recognition 
which  he  tlescrved.  A  native  of  Uheshire  and  a  botanist  from 
e&rly  youth,  Lord  De  Tabley,  or,  at  he  wai  in  thote  day*, 
Leicester  VVarrcn,  had  devoted  many  years  o(  bis  life  to  « 
careful  sludy  of  the  flora  of  the  country  round  his  ancesinU 
borne*  AftoT  bis  death,  the  MS.  of  the  work  before  as  was 
found  among  bis  i»Hpers  by  bis  slater,  Lady  Leighton,  and  en- 
trusted by  her  to  Nir,  Spencer  Moore,  wbo  has  edited  the  voUme 
with  care  and  judgment.  Botaniflta  Lave  nekomett  the  book 
as  a  valuable  addUion  to  the  local  floras  of  Great  Britain,  and  ■ 
a  fitting  memorial  to  one  whose  love  for  plants  was  both  genuine  ™ 
and  scientific.  But  tbe  genera)  reader  will  turn  with  deeper 
interest  to  the  short  biographical  sketch  at  the  beginning  uf  the 
volume^  which  we  owe  fo  Sir  Mountstnari  Grant  Duff,  In  tbe*e 
fifty  p&ges  the  accompliihed  writer  has  drawn  a  faithful  portrait 
of  his  lamented  friend,  who  to  the  end  remained  the  ^tMta  ir/nottis 
of  bis  day,  and  wbote  dim  and  shadowy  form  adds  yet  another 
picturesque  figure  to  the  literary  annaU  of  a  ceoiury  which 
began  with  John  Keals  and  Percy  Bysshe  Sbclley,  to  end  with 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Sir  Mountstuart  has,  «:>  far  aa  was 

rible  within  these  limits,  ibown  us  the  wide  lan^  of  Lord 
Tabley's  powers  and  the  citraoidinary  versatility  of  hia 
genius.  The  impression  which  he  made  upon  other  dittin- 
guisbcd  men  was  aniformly  striking.  Statesmen  and  poets, 
critics  and  historians,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Strangford, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  Edward  Freeman  and  George  Henry 
Lewes,  all  af^teed  in  declaring  him  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  his  generation.  Whatever  fae  did  was  well  done. 
Whatever  the  subjei.'t  might  be  to  which  be  turned  his  attention 
— whether  be  discuiGed  literary  topics  in  tbe  *  Saturday  '  or 
'  Fortnightly  Review,'  or  wrote  learned  treatises  on  planlfl  and 
eoins  in  botanical  or  numismaticaL  papers,  or  took  up  the  itndy 
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of  book-plates — he  w^s  immediateijr  recognUed  u  one  of  the 
first  lIvjDg  aiJth4)rities  in  that  pfirtirTular  department,  Thr-  only 
time  tb%t  he  ever  cpoke  in  the  House  of  Lorda — in  a  debate 
that  look  place  in  iS9I  on  a  Bill  for  ciim  pen  siting  Cheihire 
Imndlords  who^  properly  wa«  tindeftiiined  by  «&Lt- works— bJi 
speech  ftUracIed  geo^rAt  atLcotioji,  and  was  warmly  praUcd  hy 
Lcirr)  Her«c:hpll,  During  tliir[^  ^'^ari  he  wrore  poetry,  under  ft 
variety-  of  differeat  names,  <Lnd  it  was  only  near  tbe  t^nd  of 
hifl  life,  when  he  was  on  Lbe  verge  nf  «itty,  that  lie  oaught  the 
car  of  the  public  and  attained  any  flubatanlial  measure  of 
■ucceaa,  Tbe  few  friends  who  knew  him  well  found  in  him 
A  geaiit  and  lovabjef  often  a  ^ay  aad  witty,  companion,  but 
be  was  too  ihy  and  sensitive  lo  find  pleasure  la  general  si^cieLyi 
and  even  to  his  most  intimate  asiociates  be  often  remaiaed 
a  oiystery. 

•Lord  De  Tabley/ writoe  Mr  Arthur  B^niHOn, 'always  strnck  nw 
as  bain^  a  onriouA  instance  of  the  irooy  of  destiay — a  man  with  so 
mamy  aoiucee  of  pletwui^  and  inflnGtice  open  to  him — his  lure  of 
literattira,  hiA  iuaAt4.'Ty  of  fllyle»  hia  eouTursatiunal  cLariu,  hh  Hixiial 
podtion.  hiH  fttfhttioiiatfl  nature — jot  l>eiiring  alwaya  ahoul  with  him 
ft  OQtioqfi  attitude  of  roai^D^tiou  and  diaappoinlioDuti  as  though  life 
wcfc,  era  the  nliolc^  a  bad  bnbinotia,  antl,  fur  the  aako  of  courleay  and 
dectuicyt  the  luas  said  uhuut  it  the  bttter.  I  must  rei>eat  the  wunl 
oourtetty.  for  like  a  atihtle  fragraticQ  it  iiittrrpenetraUid  s,11  he  ^iA  or 
■aid.  It  Boomed  tho  natural  aronta  of  an  exqaiBiboly  QO]iQitivo> 
delJo*te.  and  conuiderato  fipirit.  .  .  .  Ho  conlrivod  to  inapireatFcotion 
to  a  eiiignlar  eilcot.  Perbape  there  was  a  ^ortuin  pntbuH  about  hia 
life  aoi  ihe  Btninge  eontradJctionB  it  contoined^  but  I  tbink  there  waa 
ftlao  in  him  a  doep  uood  of  affoetioiii  aud>  in  epito  of  Iilb  detorminud 
effprl  after  oouEoge  and  oalm,  au  iatimalo  dedpair  of  gaiuing  the 
Gooonntgemoat  of  others.^  * 

The  eilracta  which  Sir  MnuntBtunrt  Grant  DnfT  has  giver  ui 
from  Lord  De  Tablcy*s  letters  reveal,  better  than  anything  else. 
the  briliiaul  powers  of  the  man,  his  wide  rjinge  uf  learning, 
refined  and  scholarly  tastes,  lively  imagination,  and  keen  sense 
of  humour,  tc  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  limited  space 
at  the  writer's  disposal  did  not  admit  of  a  larger  and  fuller 
•election^  especially  from  those  delig^btful  letters,  sparkling 
with  fun  and  dealing  with  every  variety  of  subjecr,  whieb  the 
writer  addressed  to  Sir  Mountatuart  himself  during  the  year 
of  bis  al>5<>nf:e  from  England.  In  these  circumstances,  a  few 
farther  details  regarding  this  singularly  gifted  and  littlc-known 
man  of  letttrrs  may  be  of  Interest  to  our  rea*lera- 
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John  B^me  Leiresler  Warren,  the  elder  and  lust  surviving  son* 
of  ihe  second  BaroQ  De  Tablcy,  tvas  born  at  Tablt^y  Hnusc,  in 
Chesliirp,  on  tbe  2fith  of  April,  1835.  The  race  from  which 
he  iprang  was  i>n«  of  ibc  oldest  ntkd  pioudest  in  ibc  kingdum. 
Tbe  btuest  blood  of  EngloDd  and  Ireland^  uf  pTance  and 
Gcimaiiyi  flowed  in  his  veins.  On  hii  mother's  eid«  he  was 
dcHctnded  from  the  princely  biiuse  of  De  SaKa,  and  numbered 
among  his  atioeslors  Gui  de  Lusignan,  the  paladin  who, 
according  to  tbe  old  legend,  wooed  the  natcr'nympb  Melnaina 
for  his  bride.  Through  his  father  he  imeed  his  descent  from 
the  O'Bjrnn,  those  ancient  Kings  of  Ireland  who»e  heroic 
d^eda  still  live  in  the  songi  of  Wichlow,  and  from  ihe  famoai 
Earl  Warcnne,  who  married  Gundrada,  ooce  said  to  be  a  daughter 
of  VVillinm  llie  Cyoqiieror.  Early  in  the  eighieentb  (century  the 
chief  of  the  clan  O'Byrne  married  tbe  betreea  of  tbe  Leiceitera, 
a  CbcBUire  family  wbtcb  bad  settled  at  Netlier  Tabley  in  the 
daya  of  tbe  Plantagcneti,  and  whoie  fourteecth-eenlary  manor- 
house)  bulk  of  oak  from  the  nelghUjuring  forests,  ib  bIjII 
standing  in  the  park  ai  Tabfey,  The  piruiresqut-  gablea  of 
crimson  brick,  the  berb-garden  with  ita  old  sun-dial,  and  the 
ancient  chapel,  robuJll  l«o  hundred  years  ago  by  that  eminent 
antiquary  and  loyal  Cavalier,  Sir  Peter  Leieestcr,  arc  all 
reAei'ted  in  the  waters  of  The  moat.  Within  the  house  nothing 
is  changed*  The  armour  of  tbe  old  Cbeshrre  squire*  still  bangs 
upon  Ihe  panelled  walla;  the  tapeslries  which  their  wives  and 
daughters  embroidered  still  adorn  my  lady^s  parlour;  their 
spinning  wUeels  and  lineu  chests,  tlie  spinets  upon  which  the/ 
made  music,  the  very  playthings  which  they  used,  have  all  beea 
carefully  prescivedn  At  a  short  distance  from  this  Old  Hall, 
where  the  whole  blscory  of  the  past  is  as  it  were  enshrined, 
stands  the  stalely  modern  house,  built  in  the  last  century  from 
ihe  designs  of  Carr,  and  decorated  after  the  fasbinn  of  Adams 
apd  Wedgwood,  Tbe  poet^a  grandfather,  created  Loni  De 
Tabley  in  lb2(>  by  GeorgH  IV,  fkniabed  the  new  housR  after 
his  father's  death,  and  became  famous  not  only  as  a  friend  of 
tbe  Pilnce  Regeoti  but  as  a  genen^ua  patron  of  art  Turner 
and  Romney,  Northcote  and  Martin,  Ward  and  Opie,  were 
among  the  painters  who  found  shelter  under  bis  hospitable  rouf, 
and  whose  works  adorn  the  picture-gallery  at  Tabley.  There, 
among  tbe  portraits  of  Lcicesters  painted  by  Vandyck  and 
Zucebero,  by  Lely  and  Knelter,  hy  Sir  Joshua  and  Coatet^  we 
recognise  Lawrence's  picture  of  ^  Hope  '  wearing  the  features  of 
Llie   Aral   Haiiiness   De  Taiilej,  Madeuuiisflle  Cottin,  the   fair 
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daughter  f>F  a  French  Smigr^  wLo  had  seea  *ixty-two  of  hU 
relMive*  guillmine*!  during  the  Rf'ign  of  Terror  before  he  fled 
for  refuge  lo  England.  There  too  we  ace  Turacr*«  paintiogfl  of 
Tablej  Lake  and  Tower  and  of  the  golden  (^nrp  which  be 
o»ogbt  ia  the  fisb-ponds,  side  by  side  with  Uai  nahnrGUgli's 
landicapes  and  Ni>nhci»te*s  portrait  uf  himselfi  and  that  lovelieil 
of  all  Romne^Bf  *  Btama  Liuly  Hamilton/  aa  fihe  was  in  enily 
°;>rlUcxid,  with  a  wrfraCh  uf  vine  leaves  in  her  bright  hair,  and 
ber  Toty  lips  parted  in  an  extjui^ite  smile.  To  this  gnadiy 
beiiUge  joung  Warrcu  iiame.  All  hi*  lile  he  treasured  the 
deepest  affection  for  hii  beanuful  home,  and  especially  for  the 
Old  H&ll,  a  place  which  migbt  well  appeal  lo  the  fancy  of  a 
pnetic  child.  But  every  tree  in  the  w<»<^Mla  round  TaMey,  every 
plaol  in  the  meadohva  and  along  the  bruokaide,  was  fauiiliar  to 
hitn.  Hciih  his  Irtters  and  Wis  piiems  ahoutui  in  allu^iimi  to 
the  daffoddi  and  euckoti-Howers  in  the  fieUU^  the  old  walnut 
tree  where  he  had  played  rs  a  child  with  hii  Ijitie  ftUtera,  the 
fligblB  of  ploveri  that  wheeled  in  the  gloamini^  about  the  low- 
lying  walli  of  the  Old  flail.  Moat  of  hii  winters^  however, 
were  ipent  in  Italy,  where  the  boy's  taste  for  antiquities  was 
early  developed.  At  Naples,  when  he  wai  only  eight  years 
old,  be  began  to  collect  Grepk  and  Romati  coins,  and  bonght 
m  cabinet  to  hold  his  specim^na;  and  he  always  remembered 
hit  grief  when  lulphur  got  inside  and  turned  his  coini  black. 
There  too  be  wrote  bis  first  poem,  on  Joan  of  Naples, 
which  was  followed  four  years  later  by  n  drama  entitled 
'  C&simir  and  Zelinda ;  or,  Love  and  Chlofoi'orm/  In  1847 
he  went  to  Etoni  where,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  desultor/ 
education,  he  acquitted  himself  creditably,  and  already  showed 
signs  uf  tLmt  taste  and  love  uf  jxretry  which  distingiiiabed 
bim  in  after  years. 

■  I  always  fancy/  he  wrote  to  an  Eton  master,  Irlr-  Arthur  Dorieon, 
a  week  or  tni>  L«fore  hU  death,  ^  that  thu  Qntt  ajid  Houond  st^nzHa  of 
•*Jam  flaiiH  tartia"  aje  rather  weak,  Ib  this  very  presimipluouB  ? 
Tbo  Gidiitflu  ia,  howe^ot,  ^  Woly  sapphic,  and  a  juy  for  ovor.  I 
Ukod  it  in  tho  Fourth  Funu  aa  much  as  I  do  sow.  Ther«  ia  jtict  a 
purple  jtatch  or  two,  hut  it  is  divias* 

At  teventeen  he  went  up  lo  Christ  Church,  and  apent  bis 
first  Long  Vacation  at  Dresden  with  his  friend,  Lord  Charles 
Bruce,  and  their  tutor,  Mr-  Osborne  Gordon,  learning  German 
and  reading  Goethe.  There  is  a  charming  portrait  at  Tabley, 
pointed  by  George  Hichmoml,  in  which  we  see  the  young^ 
Oxford  undergT^duaie  with  a  mass  of  fair  hair  falling  over  his 
forebedkd,  aud  the  shy,  diffident  expression  in  his    light    blue 
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eyes  that  was  ao  chamctenstic  of  Lis  appearance  m  riper  y^axM^ 
At  Oi/ord  he  made  manj'  fd^nds,  and  belnngwl  lo  a  gn^up  if 
able  men  all  of  wbom,  lie  waa  fonil  of  saving,  made  their  mark 
In  life,  exf^fpt  blmwlf.  Lord  Lnthian,  Lord  Cowper  and  hii 
bfother  Henry  Cowper,  Lord  Tollemochc,  Sir  Henrr  Lon^ley, 
Lord  Edvard  Clinion,  and  Sir  Bnldwyn  Leighion,  who  aftirr^ 
wards  b^^eamc  bi»  brother- in -law,  were  all  included  in  thJA 
gitiup.  But  (Le  cJoaest  of  all  his  friends  was  G<.'ut^e  Fortescoe, 
a  ^'outli  of  great  promiae,  who  wels  drowned  in  1839  whiie 
jacLtlng  in  iLe  Mcditerranraa  witU  Lord  DrogUi?da,  and 
whose  Budden  and  untimely  death  was  a  blow  from  wbicb 
Warren  never  wholly  recovered.  Before  thii,  however,  ho  had 
left  Oxford,  after  taking  a  double  «econd-elass  in  clauics  and 
modern  bi3torv>  Hii  remarkable  abilities  already  be^Q  to 
attract  notice,  and  after  declining  an  j>lTer  to  go  1o  [ndia  with 
Lord  Canning,  he  accompanied  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to 
ConBtaniinopie  in  18^8^  Here  be  Anient  inoHt  of  bis  time  in 
digging  for  coins  in  tbe  Troad  or  banting  for  them  in  the 
bazaars  of  Pera  ;  and  on  bia  way  home,  at  Athens,  he  wa> 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  valuable  collection  of  Greek  coins 
of  the  time  of  Constant  11,  which  had  lately  been  found  in 
Cyprus.  His  newly-formed  friemlship  with  Lor<i  Sirangford, 
whom  be  met  in  tbe  Kaat,  and  who  intnxluced  him  to  Profeasor 
FreeiriaDf  mlded  zett  to  liia  favourite  pursuit,  and  soon  afier  his 
return  home  he  joined  the  Council  of  tbe  Numismatic  Society, 
nnd  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Coinage  of  tbe  Lycian 
nnd  Acbman  Leagues,  aa  well  as  an  eesay  on  Greek  Federal 
Coinage,  in  illustration  of  Freeman's  history  of  Fetleral 
Government.  Professor  Freeman  himself  regarded  Warren  as  tbe 
first  autbcirity  an  Greek  and  mediaeval  coinage,  and  constantly 
applied  to  him  for  information  on  disputed  points.  The  great 
historian's  correspondence  with  ^  thai  mighty  man,  Jubn  of 
Warren/  as  be  laughingly  called  his  [riend,  ranges  over  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  and  is  full  of  lively  descriptions  and  witty 
remarks  on  places  and  people.  Siimelimea  Freeman  writes 
from  Oxford,  where  he  describes  himself  as  acting  journcyjoan 
to  Jchnny  fJrecn,  and  begs  Warren  to  come  and  join  the 
feasting  at  Merton,  where  Strangford  and  George  Brodrick 
and  Roundell  and  Mackay  are  all  making  merry  togetber. 
Now  he  urges  his  friend  to  join  him  on  a  tour  through  the 
Hanse  towns,  oi  be  wants  a  companion  whose  tastes  fall  in 
with  his  own  and  who  knows  more  German  than  he  does. 
Then  again  he  writes  from  SwitoerUnd,  where  he  has  been 
hnnting  out  Warren*s  De  Salis  kinifolk,  and  owns  that  be 
coanot  contain  bia  reverence  foi  a  Farliament  which  mooU  At 
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m%hi  Dolock  in  tlie  oioraing,  itr  for   a   Pmident   who  Itires 
cm  troisi^tnt. 

'1  *m  more  and  iiiot€  deliflit«d/  lo  vritee  frckoi  Noucb&tel, '  willi 
the  HnuU-st&te  system.  Nearly  eTsry  tovn  yon  come  to  is  a  cflpibl, 
witfa  ibe  advBtitDLgfla  of  London  or  Fojie,  without  the  poiots  in  tbem 
wbiah  I  loflthe.  In  n  big  kingdom  thoy  would  bo  all  toore  coudby 
towns,  aa  ilull  »fl  Ju/  neighbimra  >t  Wella,  whum  ibo  jfjlliofit  of  ttU 
men  by  way  of  a  Prinoe-BUhop  oamiut  ki>ep  fruin  slumljor/ 

There  art*  freqaent  allusidna  in  thfse  letrers  lo  tbe  *Sa1urday 
RcTicw  *^ihc  Rcriler,  aa  Freeman  bobilualiy  calU  Iha(  weekly 
pap«r — tben  in  the  pride  of  its  moit  p-ilmy  ita^i.  When 
Warren  firit  «oltlcd  in  town  in  1S60,  and  began  to  toad  law, 
Douglas  Coolt,  *  the  lUrewd  but  liigbly  eccentric  editur  <»f  the 
*SalLin]aj/ as  Sir  MounUtuart  ealU  bim,  quickly  secured  bim 
aa  a  contributor;  anil,  during  tbe  fulh^wing  year,  Lojnd  Di? 
Tablejr  wrote  a«  many  a«  fiftfen  articles  in  hi(  review.  Until 
ltJG5  he  remained  an  occasional  contributor  to  tbe  j>aper, 
writing  learned  (lissertations  on  serious  subjects,  suob  aa 
German  literatare  and  contemporary  poetry ;  or  bandling 
lighter  topirs,  Bucb  at  Omntry  Hnuaet,  Agreeable  People,  Obtru- 
sive DilcMantiam,  or  Damageft  History,  with  that  lij^btnesa  of 
toudi  and  gentle  bouHnirwbich  mad«  him  to  arhintable  a  If-tier- 
writer.  When  be  cea^d  to  write  for  tbe  'Saturday,'  George 
Henry  Lewea  enliited  his  services  on  behalf  of  the  *  Fort- 
oigblly  Review/  and  the  first  number  of  that  periodical  con- 
tained a  review  of  Mr.  Swlnbume^a  '  Atalanta  '  from  bis  pen  i' — 

^  Yeuz  notice  of  Bwiubame.'  wroto  LewoB  to  bis  new  contribuLor, 
'  is  perfeotty  oharming.  1  cordially  agree  in  ita  opinions,  and  think 
the  mode  of  eriticiam  a  model-  Perhaps  in  the  proof  you  mighl  add 
»  lentance  about  the  eiQlaaive  itaraitiou  of  flamca  and  Eevrers,  to 
whiob  be  oomparee  evurything-' 

Apparently  Lewea  bimaclf  interpolaled  words  to  this  eiTi^ct,  at 
tbe  same  time  speaking  of  Mr.  Swinburne  ai  a  minor  poet,  an 
unlucky  pbras«  which  in  later  years  became  the  cause  of 
infinite  annoyance  ti>  T^)rd  De  Tablsy,  Not  only  did  be  shrink 
from  meeting  the  poet,  for  whom  be  bad  a  deep  and  lasting 
sudmiratii>n,  but  when  in  1^77  he  first  met  Mr.  Tbeodori^ 
Watts,  he  told  Uim  frankly  that  he  fell  sure  he  could  not  care 
to  know  bim  after  tbe  way  in  which  he  ba<]  apoken  of  bis  friend 
in  tbe  *  Fortnightly  Review/  To  his  surprise,  Mr,  Watta 
replied,  that  be  bad  never  even  seen  tbe  article  in  question,  and 
the  two  men  became  the  betl  of  friends. 

Tbtu,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  young  Warren 
was  sncceufully  launched  on  a  literary  career,  and  seemed  to  have 
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a  brillinnl  future  befure  liim.     During  ih?  siifiei  he  moved  in 

the  bcM  litCT&ry  circles,  nnd  l(now  cltnoat  every  rnrin  ot  nolc  in 
London.  As  old  fjiemls  uf  his  parents,  Mr,  And  Mrs.  CilaiUloue 
watcbed  hia  career  witb  aUeDtive  inleresl,  and  showeil  him  cordial 
kindness.  He  was?  fTequ^nt  and  Filfvays  &  welcnme  guest  At  Lord 
Hou|^hton^B  breakfasl*,  where  he  firat  met  Tepoysun  and  Brown- 
ing, nilh  both  of  whom  he  became  aflerwards  IntimaLe.  He 
oft^n  visited  the  Lureate,  both  in  Lontlim  and  at  Aldnorth  ; 
the  hard  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  eiteni  and  occur*u;y 
of  hifl  visitor's  botanical  knowledge*^  and  eon»u1ced  hifti  flU 
many  pointa  in  connexion  with  plant-  and  bird-life.  To 
Browning  Lord  Oe  Tabley  wns  deeply  attached,  and  [Ftnained 
on  cordial  termi  wiih  bim  up  to  the  limi;  of  his  [Icatb.  In  a 
first  eiliticinof  '  Paracitliimt,^  whiih  he  bought,  together  with  first 
editions  of  Shelley's  *Cenci'  and  Beddoe's  ^  PiiemB,'  on  what  he 
called  *a  day  of  extra vagaoce^'  Browning  wrote  the  following 
inBcriptioo  :  ^  Hobert  Browning  niahea  he  had  been  privileged  to 
give  this  book  to  bis  friend,  J«  L,  W.  June  14,  167^.'  In  the 
same  year  the  poet  sent  a  copy  of  'Red  Cotton  Night-cap 
Country  '  to  bis  iViend  with  this  graceful  role  :— 

*  Mt  DEA.R  Warben, — You  are  abDut  first  editioDH  of  |K}ema,  even, 
jen  were  picasodto  iLfisorG  mo,  when  Bach  ara  mine  and  net  any  hotter. 
By  a  a>d  event  the  little  tbiug  which  wiU  aeoompaay  this  lettd? 
roturoH  to  mo  from  the  keeping  of  a  friend,  who  urigiuslly  begged  it 
of  me. 

'Wheal  wrctethepoem,  linBertodDlIthotruon&TQoaofthepeT-aonA 
and  placesi  and  only  on  getliTjg  the  ptiobcd  proofs  was  fitmck  by 
tjie  inconytaitnco  of  tnentioniug  fulka  atlll  "  alivo,"  aud  nut  iiulikely 
kicking  I  So  I  cancelled  them  altogether,  Hiilwtituting  irniigiDAry 
onee,  which  were  puhliebed,  oven  iben,  nuder  the  pruleat  of  an 
cmiueut  lawyer,  who  coudidtrcd  tbom  still  libellous  f  But  1  ran  the 
risk,  prtfurriug  the  pruufa  whidi  yuii  bw*  and,  1  hupe,  will  please  to 
acuapt  May  jou  liva  till  thay  "bfloome  a  curiosity,  if  nothing  uUe  I 
— Ever  youra,  Koeebt  Bnowsmo.' 

During  the  early  jeara  of  his  residence  jn  London,  Lord  De 
Tabley  frequently  dined  at  the  Pricjry  with  George  Henry  Lewet 
and  George  Eliot,  in  the  company  of  Mr,  John  Morley,  Mr. 
Frederic  llarriaon.  Sir  Frederic  BurtoHi  ami  other  well-known 
persons.  He  was  alao  a  eonfttant  viaitor  at  the  house  of  Ladj 
William  Russell,  where  he  often  met  Lord  Strangford  and 
another  friend,  Prince  Frederic  of  Sch  lea  wig- Hoi  stein,  generally 
known  as  Count  Noer,  with  whom  he  kept  dp  close  relations 
till  hia  death.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave^  Robert  Buchanan, 
Edward  Jcnkina,  (be  aculplor  Woolocr,  and  tbe  artist  tidward 
Lcarj  were  among  bis  friends  and  correspond enti  at  this  time 
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bU  life  ;  Irn  jtiars  laler  be  mnde  the  arqitaint^uicp  i>r  Mn  A;iRiin 
Dobftoni  «rh<i  bu  told  ua  how  mucb  he  i^wed  to  Lnrd  De 
TablEj*9  Bae  *cUoUr&hip,  a>  wall  as  of  Mr.  Kdmuod  Gone, 
whose  charming  picture  of  his  friend  is  atill  freah  io  our  recollec- 
lions.  Ai  bii  laste  for  DumiBiiiatics  led  bim  to  form  a  Hfvlong 
friendflhip  with  Sir  John  Kvani  rind  Sir  Augustu*  FrAnk«,  <o 
bis  boUnif^al  stadifs  brotigtiE  him  into  doit?  oonnciion  with 
Sir  John  Lubbopk^  Sir  JoM-pb  Hookpr,  Mr  Thiwlton-Dyer, 
lUr,  H.  U>  WaUon,  and  more  especially  ^ir  Mounlstuart  Grant 
DulT,  Miinv  Wf^re  the  long  rambles  wbiih  ilie  two  rnerdi  look 
together  along  tbo  banks  of  ibe  TbaoicS)  or  ]□  Kent  nnd  Sjsaer. 
'There  eould  not  be  a  more  delightful  coinpaniou/  writt^s  Sir 
MoOQUEunri,  '  on  a  botanical  eicursion.  He  bad  the  ejei  of  a 
IvQiL.  and  bis  minute  critical  knowledge  was  ainajs  at  bis  coui- 
mand/  During  the  summer  ami  autumn  months  at  Tabley  the 
same  pursuits  filled  a  lafge  part  of  bis  time.  The  discovery  of 
a  rare  plant  nr  fern,  ibe  date  of  ibe  return  fir  ileparture  of  the 
HWalIoW9|  weic  always  carefully  noted  in  bis  journnU ;  and,  as 
earlv  as  1864^  he  formed  the  scheme  of  bii  '  Cheabirf^  FJorn,' 
which  was  Anally  compiled  tweKc  years  later.  At  this  period 
he  wmie  regularly  for  ihe  *  Journal  of  Botany,*  nnd  an  excelleni 

Fapnr  which   be  contributeii   to   its   c^lLimns,  on   the    blom   of 
Jyde  Paik  and  Kensin^lon^  was  published   in  a  separate   form 
by  Mt-Etrs.  Macmillan  in  1^7$. 

'  Whai  is  your  line  now?'  wri>le  one  of  biB  frieiuU  (the  late 
Sir  Henry  Dryden)  to  Lord  De  Tablej-,  after  a  lapse  of  le^eral 
irears  in  tbeir  correspondence— *  In-edea  or  coins  or  grasses]*' 
But  among  these  varied  iQlelleetu:il  interesi*  poefry  remained 
the  chief  object  of  bis  life.  So  early  as  1^5^!,  some  month  j  after 
bu  friend  George  Foriescue's  deaths  he  publubed  a  small  voluine 
of  rerac  under  the  pseudonym  of  G.  F.  Preston.*  This  was 
followed  in  1801  an'l  lSr»2  by  two  other  books,  a  pi^em  called 
*Tbe  Threshold  of  Aalrides/  and  a  collection  of  ballads  and 
lirics,  enliliifiJ  'Glimpses  ol'  AntiquitV-'  Theje  Early  efTcirts 
(untain  the  ^rm  of  many  of  Lifrd  De  Tablcy'a  later  poems, 
»Lile  they  revpal  in  a  striking  maniiLT  the  Hose  olncrvaciun  of 
natural  fact  and  the  deep  melaacboly  that  were  the  distinctive 
nulesofall  his  verse.  But  no  one  read  these  liiile  volumes.  Not 
a  single  copy,  Lord  De  Tablcy  always  declared,  was  ever  sold; 
and  so  well  wns  hJs  secret  kepi  that  not  even  his  own  family 
discovered  hjui  to  be  the  author.  In  ISliii  ho  published 
uotber  volume,  bearing  the   name   of  'Prelerita,'  under   the 

•  TTiuv'ilTiDio  boB  hecn  BftidC  Dirtionarrof  NulkinalBugnphj  '),  Dpiarrntlj 
m  tonafflr^'M  ftiillir^Tilv.  Li  t'ontain  i>w.iiib  by  OciiirgH  Fnrlcirnp     Tbin."  is  uo 
of  Diisiiitho  book  iiHOf.oriD  Lord  Uo  Ttbiey^  prival*  dijinoB. 
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new  pBi^utlonym  of  Williarn  Lancofifer.  In  these  poems  the 
note  uf  fladness  is  even  more  predomiaant,  and  the  love  Ijrics 
breathe  the  snme  spirit  of  Iobk  And  disenchant  men  I.  Life  at 
htBt,  the  poet  aeema  to  aay,  i>  n  poor  n-ffnir  i  and  be  turns  for 
relief  Jrom  the  present  to  the  coaLemplalion  of  an  oldi:r  and 
more  heroic  ag;e,  and  >ecka  comliort  in  ihooe  Greek  themes  ibst 
were  his  never-failing  delight,  'Eclogues  and  Monodramas* 
appeared  in  18G4,  and  'Studies  in  Verse' — nhich  the  author 
modeitly  de^ctiheil  as  '  rb jined  eieicises* — ia  iSfrlt.  '  Dan^t 
put  we  doirn  as  poet,*  he  said  to  a  young  literary  aspirant  who 
begged  leave  to  dedicate  his  firat  work  Ui  hini.  *  It  is  a  great 
name.  Jnscrlhe  the  book  to  a  friend  who  is  himself  a  writer 
of  verse' 

These  different  atiemprs  were  sncceedecl  hy  a  far  more 
important  work,  the  metrical  drama  of  ^  Fhilocletes,'  which  was 
wriiipo  at  Tahley  in  the  autumn  of  ]d$5,  and  published  b^ 
Messrs.  MaemJllan  in  the  following-  March.  This  time  public 
interest  was  at  length  aroused.  Several  critics  compared  the 
new  drama  to  Mr.  Swinbiirne'i  'Atalanta,'  and  praised  it  as  a 
succcsafal  attempt  to  treat  an  Hellenic  subject  in  an  Hellenic 
manner.  Mr.  K.  H.  Hutton  said  that  it  produced  the  same 
impressioa  of  sad  majesty  as  the  finest  Greek  drama,  P>cn  in 
Ameriea  ^  Philocteies'  found  admirers,  and  Mr.  Siedman^ 
in  hii  ^  VictonAn  Poets,'  praised  its  severe  and  statuesi^ue 
beauty  In  glowing  language.  Soon  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
became  an  open  secret.  Mr.  GladsloDe  was  warm  in  his 
con graiulal ions,  and  lH>th  Termysnn  and  Browning  hailed  ihe 
author  as  a  brother-poet.  Encouraged  by  this  first  taste  of 
succeaa,  Warrto  set  to  work  with  rew  ardciiir  and  produced 
nnothpr  classical  drama,  entitled  *  OresteSr'  Ud fortunately 
thi^i  work- — which  in  Mr.  Gcis!>e's  opinion  is  st'iH  iiuer  than 
*  Philoctetes,'  and  which  certnialy  contains  some  passages  of 
rare  beauty — failed  to  meet  with  the  same  degree  of  approval, 
Mr,  Hurion  remarkeil  that  the  pc;*!  was  his  own  worst  enemy, 
and  he  owned  that  after  ^  Fhiloctetca  '  he  had  eKpccled  aopiething 
still  better,  but  found  himself  drsapjjointpd.  Acuinlingly  the 
'Spectator'  dismissed  'Orestes'  with  a  brief  and  somewhat 
disparaging  notice^  which  left  a  painful  impression  upon  the 
poefa  mind.  For  some  time  afterwards  Lord  De  Tahley  ceast^ 
til  write  jioetrj,  and  determined  to  try  his  hand  at  prose. 
During  the  ni^il  few  years  he  wrote  no  less  than  four  novels, 
which  were  published  hy  Bentley,  and  which,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  proved  decidedly  more  successful  than  his  poems. 

L«te  in  the  autumn  of  I9t^6,  when  bis  literary  hopes  had 
received  this  sudden  check,  Warren   was  invited  to  stand    for 
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Ch^birv  ID  the  Lib«ra]  interaftt,  nnd^r  the  nuipiret  of  Lord 
HoD^hcuii  and  Atr.  Gladiloor.  We  threw  himictf  witb  kceo 
se%\  into  tbe  irxy^  &nd  surprited  friends  nnd  foes  alike  by  the 
ft|>ini  ancl  vigour  of  bU  •pi>ochet;  but  after  &  jj^alJant  fight  he 
was  flefejited,  Jtnd  cduIiI  n«vc<r  be  iniluce<l  nt  make  nnuther 
Btlerapt  to  enter  politic-al  life.  Freeman,  wbo  h.id  been 
detcsteil  in  tbc  lame  eleciiun,  cndoW  with  hiin  in  an  amusing 
iMter.  '  *^  Noui  aommf^t  toua,"  '  he  wrote,  * '^  Jaui  le  memo 
bateau,"  a»  tbe  EnglisbniAn  said  to  the  Frenchman,  when  the 
'bui  teemed  likely  to  topple  fiver  in  Ihe  streets  of  Kouen.  But 
I  am  A  ffreat  deal  worse  whopped  than  yuu.'  But  tbe  lore  of 
hifttc»r}r  i«  a  i^omfnrt  in  mUforiune  ;  and  the  hUtorian  end ■  by 
befgiog  hia  friend  to  6nd  out  all  be  can  ahr>iJt  the  *  Pax  '  coini 
tit  lulorard,  Haiohl,  and  William  tbe  Cuiii^iieror 

After  Ihe  ricath  «l  bis  mtjihcr,  Warren  spent  the  winter 
tit  18rt^"70  in  Home,  wiib  his  fftLber  and  aisLeri ;  and  tbe 
opening  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  inspired  him  witb  a 
fine  pifem,  wblcli  ia  qut^ted  by  Sir  Mountstunrt  Grant  DuGT, 
Oo  his  return  tu  Kngland^  be  took  a  himse  in  London  and 
ooce  more  began  to  write  poetry,  this  time  under  bis  own 
name.  One  volnme^  called  'Hehearsrds,'  was  pnbltshetl  tn  ]J^70  ; 
another,  bearing  tbe  name  of  ^^earcbing  the  Net/  appeared 
in  1373.  These  volumes  cimlained  manj  (if  the  lyrics  and 
dramatic  mouolo|;jes  afterwards  reprinted  in  18^3,  nnd  bntb, 
if  they  were  not  widely  read^  attracted  considerable  aitentian 
in  literary  circles.  Mr  AuBtin  Dobion  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  generooa  commendation,  and  Mr,  G-  A,  Simcoi, 
writing  in  the  'Academy/  did  full  justice  to  the  opulent  ima^ry 
and  stately  diction  of  ^  Medea  ^  and  '  JaeK^  Unfortunately  Lijrd 
De  Tablej^B  neil  ventUPej  a  drarnarie  poem,  'The  Soldier  of 
Fortune,"  nbiL'h  appeared  in  1^7t>,  pn^ved  a  disastrous  hiilure. 
He  had  taken  inhnire  pains  with  tbe  work,  which  certainly 
contain*  «oaie  of  his  most  virid  and  animntod  description*, 
was  wnrmly  prai&ed  by  Tennyson  and  otber  com- 
\\  judgea^  Hut  it  was  severely  handled  by  the  *  Spectator' 
hardly  noticed  by  tbe  othef  papers^  and  only  eighteen 
cnpiea  were  ever  sold-  This  was  a  heavy  h]r>w  to  the  poel,  upon 
wb4>se  sensitive  iiatttre  adverse  criticism  had  a  paralysing  efTecl : 
he  voweil  that  he  would  abandon  pneiry  and  never  publish 
another  line  of  verse.  This  resolnuon  he  kept  for  seventeen 
yean.  For  some  time  baonly  wrote  reviews  in  the  *Acbena?um/ 
»mongst  others  a  criticism  of  Browning's  ■  Agamemnon,'  which 
highly  gratified  the  poet,  and  ab<irE  ariicle*  In  'Notes  and 
Qoerie*/  to  which  he  contribnted  aa  many  as  Bfty-one  paper* 
la  Lhe  cuurse  of  iL  aiogle  year.     At  the  lauie  lime   he  began 
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Ut    collecl    book-plates,  at    the   auggestian  of    a    new    friend, 

Mr,  Williaoi  Bell  Scott,  and  aoon  became  wballj  engrosted  in 
this  new  and  fascinating  pursuit.  Tiie  ^  Guiile  l<»  DtrokplrLtei, 
which  he  published  in  I8S0,  and  to  which  all  later  nrriterft  on 
the  Bubject  hare  acknowledged  their  obligations,  was  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  England,  so  that  in  this  instnnce 
Lord  De  T&blcy  maj  be  said  to  have  invented  &  ncvr  scicaccu 
But  with  the  strange  fatalfij  thai  seemeJ  to  beset  his  pnlh,  the 
book  foil  flat  on  the  market,  and  during  many  years  not  a 
single  copy  was  sold.  Suddenly,  ahuui  1890,  book-plates 
came  into  fashion  and  the  whole  edition  was  sold  out  at  once, 

*  It  is  really  very  tJroBome/  wroto  Lord  Do  Tabloy  to  a  friend  in 
1894,  ^  hovr  much  the  fasliiou  book-plaCea  are  btcoruing,  and  it  ia 
like  tho  irony  of  life  tliat  the  only  thin^  I  ehonld  have  aucceeiled  in 
is  what  1  l<>ok  tiptm  a?  a  ea^upkte  tHfle.  When  I  began  collocting 
tboiu  pcoplo  tbougbt  1  vrae  mad,  atid  tho  carious  thing  vras  that  Jot 
bell  years  my  buuk  rruiaiued  porfL-etly  dead.  Tb«ii»  all  uf  a  suddeu, 
every  cupy  went,  and  1  could  have  sold  three  or  foitr  editicjm  with 
I  ho  glycate  St  eftse.' 

Fortunately  his  interest  in  plant-life  remained  as  keen  as  ever  ; 
be  took  several  ovpeditionA  into  Devonshire  to  stady  the  Hora 
of  the  VVest  ot  England,  and  frequently  discussed  botanical 
matter?  with  the  leading  anthorities  at  Kew.  But  the  mnst 
interesting  of  bis  IttCers  at  this  time  were  those  which  he 
addressed  to  Sir  Jlfountstuart  Grant  Duif,  who  was  Governor  of 
Madras  from  I8t(l  to  IH^G.  Fron-.  the  first  Warren  followed 
his  old  friend*!  career  in  India  with  the  greatest  interest,  and 
took  aa  keen  a  pleasure  in  his  accounts  of  the  wonderful 
vegeUlion  as  nf  the  nmjent  customs  and  irnd  iiioiii  of  the  Enit. 
In  return  he  sent  bini  a  series  of  letters  full  of  vivid  pictures 
and  wiity  sayings,  always  gay  in  tone  and  kindly  in  feeling, 
nod  often,  bs  Sir  MountKtuart  remarkSi  *  adorably  amusing/ 
All  Lord  De  Tabley's  rarest  c^ualities^  his  rich  SL'holarship  and 
genial  humour,  his  [[uickness  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  a 
situation  and  his  skill  in  liescribing  it«  appear  in  this  correApon- 
detice,  which  reveals  the  inust  attractive  side  of  bts  personality. 
Here  we  can  only  give  a  single  extract  from  a  long  letter 
written  in  necember  188^,  juat  after  the  general  election. 

*  The  huge  political  Boramhle  is  just  o^er,  aud  ItolL  eiiea  are  ont 
of  tetoper  QJid  Eore  at  tbo  rosult — the  Liborala  from  their  borough 
lotees,  th^  Tories  from  theii  crashing  urban  defeats.  Many  ^'>(yd 
men  Lave  ^oue  duwu  tu  the  fray*  floury  Ouwpor  being  one,  Readel 
and  Maskolynb  having  emerged  triumphant.  Fancy  red-rG|mblican 
Chclaoa,  where  1  abidu^  all  but  retartdug  ft  Tory,  and  next  inmgiao 
oast-iron  Tory  Chcahiro,  whoro  J  abodo,  toturaing  Lihoi&lB  out  of 
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^tricte.  T  tixA  not  receive  >  eliMlon  of  an  iuTLtfttion  to  sttul 
uij  cpue  of  the  seTeu.  '^  Tb^^  wiint  aume  one  to  Bmaab  up  tha 
LtftdsUiil  70U  voJi't  do/'  oaid  a  man  c^niuull^  to  tno.  So  they  got 
Biaw  cKrpt^t'tiH^gem  HO  their  caiiJidutt:^  when  a  IuubI  ntroimBt  noa 
Lhooming.     In  Enst  Anglia  a  laboiLrer  nrriTed  at  the  polling- 

willj  a  hflitfit  over  hie  wm.  He  dnly  voted,  and  tben,  turaing 
t^  Liborftl  ogotit.  said,  ^'  Wlicre  ifl  she?     I  may  oa  well  load  har 

at  ODCc/*  Ha  alluded,  of  ooarae,  \m  tbc  mat^h-ntetitiuaod  ovw. 
Ie  Sftlojk  (where  my  brchOnT-iii-law  JiftH  l:HN*n  liinied  mitj  one  old 
IftbourGT  WHS  pGFBODally  cocvaesod  by  each  candidare^  and  rcfnFied  hig 
vote  to  both.  On  boiD^  aeked  by  a  neighbour  why  ho  wt^uld  giro 
his  Tote  neither  to  More  nor  LoightoOi  Le  replied  that  he  iutouded  to 
keep  encli  a  gijud  thmg  for  biEUfiulf;  be  had  ouly  jufit  gat  \l.  and  ho 
did  not  see  why  he  ft)Loiild  part  with  it  It  Kan  been  tha  weather  of 
Iho  vrolf  herO)  raining  fi.ret  for  a  diluriao  nortod  [tad  now  the  bardeot 
frosi.  In  Salop  auch  of  the  voters  fts  had  Ibom  neitt  to  (be  poll  ia 
boftte,  and  aucli  aji  Lwl  Lbuui  not  alaynd  away.  Afy  huUny  ban  baen 
fOitfi  at  a  Atandfltill,  and  my  aroh^ology  liltle  better.  Franks  baa 
•tked  mo  to  dimier  on  Chtbtmaa  Day,  the  third  of  tho  party  heinff 

kQ  old  digger  named  Z ,  an  openar  of  bartow&  aaJ  riolotor  m 

•epnlchnt  peace.  We  ahall  be  an  uild  trio,  and  perhaps  lefienibla 
the  Cydopw,  who  had  neither  mftnuera,  natuml  ties,  oor  fisod 
halnbitioDB,' 

f  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1887,  Liird  DeTahley  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  family  catalcs,  bat  he  never  took  up  hisreaidcnco 
ftt  Tahley,  although  he  U>L>k  deep  iniereAt  both  in  the  place  and 
people.  Twice  a  year  r^g'aiarly  be  viiited  hii  home  to  receive 
hia  rents  and  dine  with  hii  tenants  in  the  Old  Hall.  The  old 
servants  who  bad  known  him  from  childhood  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  his  comings  and  «tjll  remember  his  olU'rushioned 
coaneay  and  kiadly  syoipaihy.  Ftut  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  be  could  eicapc  from  agents  and  estate  busiiteas  to  his 
f&Tourile  pUncaiion  of  brambleB^  or  take  solitnry  rmnhles  in 
the  woods  and  meadows  round  Tablcy,  Often,  on  spring  and 
iuiiamn  evenings^  he  might  be  seen,  wrapt  in  a  grey  ahepberd^i 
plaid,  fitting  alone  in  some  quiet  corner,  watching  the  birds 
and  plants  which  he  loved  so  well.  Aa  Tennyson  once  said  of 
Ixitn,  he  was  a  Faun,  a  cnraturc  of  the  woods,  whose  true  borne 
was  with  llie  birds  arid  flowers  (jf  the  forest. 

About  18^0,  bis  old  friends  succeeded  in  bringing  him  a  little 
more  into  society.  He  was  eipeied  a  member  of  the  Atbenffum, 
adub  which  he  laid  exactly  suited  bim»  since  it  had  a  go<d 
library,  and  not  over-smart  menibers  or  too  formidable  waiters, 
allhough  be  owned  to  feeling  rather  uncomfortable  when  he  saw 


Wch  distinguUhed   perstmagea  ns  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Herbert 
SpencCT  walk  up  and   down  the   rooms. 
Vol.  m.^JVo.jfii.  ft 
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Sir  MouaUtuart  Grant  Duff,  he  was  elected  n  member 
Litcr&rj'  Sociclj  and  of  tlie  'Brenkfast  CluW  and  occ&uuQ&llv 
attended  iheJr  meeringt.  Bui  Le  sfill  shrtink  from  any  return 
to  tia  old  literary  pur^uila.  ^nd  in  n  role  to  an  old  friend  he 
wrote  :  '  I  have  little  ta  tell  of  the  jears  sinre  we  meT,  1  have 
grown  old  and  dull,  and  camplctpiv  crttnoionplace.  The  tragic 
cares  of  life,  the  bramblt*^  and  tlmrns,  have  sprung  up  and  I 
entirely  cboked  Uteratiirc  and  poetry/  Juat  at  thifi  time  on  V 
uneipecied  inddent  revived  U\s  old  dreams  and  ambitions. 
Id  the  spring  of  1691,  Mr.  Alfred  Milea  publiched  the  dfth 
rolume  of  his  *  Pt;et3  and  ihe  Poetry  of  the  Century,*  and 
included  several  of  Lord  De  Tabley's  poems  in  his  aclection, 
together  with  an  admlrahle  eaany  on  their  menti,  ivhich 
■  ttrocted  general  alieniion.  Ttip  poet  himficlf  wa<  surprise 
to  »ec  hia  neglected  vctbcs  once  more  in  print,  and  was  iliU 
more  amazed  Ln  ^nd  that  iboy  nere  read  and  admired.  Whal 
was  more,  Mr.  Miles  paid  him  a  risit,  and  ur§;ed  him  to 
publish  a  volume  of  selecLioni  from  his  old  poems.  Hii 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Baldwin  Lcighlon,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts  warmly  secondc^d  the  idea.  They  hLinleil  out  the  for- 
gotten volume*^  and  inducted  Iheir  Jiutbor  to  undertake  (he 
taak  of  revision  and  sclecticm.  This  was  no  eziiy  matLer. 
A  bad  attack  of  influenza  had  seriouftly  weakened  Lord] 
De  Tahtey's  health,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  first  proof, 
hiK  old  diffidence  reiurneiL  At  Ipngib,  however,  the  difficu] 
wort  na$  accomplisbed,  and  in  March  18i:^3  hia  volume  of 
'  Poems  Dratnntii^  and  Lyriral '  nppeantJ.  To  his  surprise  it 
met  with  great  and  instant  suceess. 

^  I  liave  had  a.  groat  aurpriQe  t<:t-ilaj,'  he  wrote  on  tho  Tth  of  Api 
from  Poolei  ne&r  BDomoiuouUi,  wheto  Lb  had  apoot  the  vinte^, 
^almost  as  mieipceted  ai  if  I  had  Lad  a  furtmie  left  me,  Not  oca 
word  hid  I  heard  about  tho  hook,  and  f  uincte  fiUTO  the  thing  wu 
dono  for,  whoo,  this  morning,  I  see  it  stated  in  threo  different  new*' 
]ti%ptira  thtkt  orery  copy  of  the  £rbt  edition  haa  betin  sold,  and  that  a 
third  is  being  prepared.  I  am  litoridly  aEtouudad  if  this  is  true. 
I  erpocted  to  aell  about  6fty  or  a  hundred  copies  at  moet,  and  I 
roally  oannot  bolievo  it.'  ' 

The  news  imls  perfectly  true,  and  Lord  De  TaWey  reached' 
London  to  find  bis  friends  jubilant^  and  congratulations  pouriag 
in  from  all  si<les.  Mt.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  were  as  cordial  in  their 
praise  ai  Mr.  Goaae  and  Mr,  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
one  of  the  few  readers  who  hnd  long  been  familiar  with  Lnrd 
De  Tabley's  poetry,  rejoiced  to  find  his  old  beliefs  justified, 
and  wrote  that  his  owd  high  opiuion  of  the  poet's  merits  had. 
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aeret  allcteJ.  Tliis  time  tlie  crilio  were  unnniuioua  in  iheir 
■pprovAl,  and  enihusiaatic  letters  from  Oxford  oiidt^rgraduatet, 
Eton  oikI  Winchrstcr  bo_vB>  and  a  boil  of  unltDown  admlrcn, 
poured  in  npon  ilie  pnet.  Whi'R  IVIr.  Swinburne  wa^  asked 
wbo  in  his  opinion  was  bcsl  ^lt«l  Id  succeed  Tennyson  as 
Pfket  Laureate,  puLltn^  himsidf  and  William  Morris  oat  at 
the  question,  be  ia  said  lo  bavc  replied  wicbotit  a  moments 
hesiralif>n — ImtiI  De  Tablej-  Rumrmrs  t*>  ihe  same  efTect 
ounc  iroEn  Hawardeo,  and  were  repeated  in  tiie  papers,  much 
ID  ihe  poet's  annoyance.  In  iLis  general  ouibuiat  of  entbutiasm^ 
Aotbing  was  more  striking  tban  the  weJcume  which  the  elder 
bard  rrceircd  from  t-hc  younger  ^eat^ration  of  poets*  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  Mr,  VVillinm  Watson,  Mr.  Jobn  Onvid«on,  and 
others  recognised  the  new  fling;er'fl  gcniua  with  a  warmth  of 
sppredation  and  a  gpnerous  sympflihy  thai  fouche^I  him 
wcpiji  For  a  litllo  while  Lord  De  Tnbley  enjoyed  an  Indian 
nmmer  of  Auecess  and  prosperity.  He  dined  and  Innched  at 
the  AtbenieLini  with  bis  old  friends,  entertained  the  yonng- 
poets  and  authors  who  bud  sought  him  out,  renewed  hii  former 
intimacy  vitb  Mr,  Gosse,  and  made  friends  with  Mr  Bridgei, 
His  appearance  had  grown  dignided  ami  imposing  with 
advancing  years,  '  Tliere  was  someibing  archaic,  almost, 
one  might  »ay,  hierarchical/  writes  Mr  Hcnson,  'about  his 
baady  with  its  lon^  rippled  grey  hair,  transparent  pallor  of 
coDopI^on,  and  piercing  cj^e-' 

Under  the  influence  of  these  rheerfu]  surroundings,  Lord  De 
Tabl«y  began  to  write  poetry  with  freah  vigour  But  his  old 
enemies,  gout  nnd  influen/A,  attacked  him  in  the  winter,  atid 
■Itbougb  he  had  no  dilficulty  in  putting  bis  ideas  into  words, 
be  found  it  hnrfi  to  find  fresh  motives  and  ideas  for  poem^,  and 
lighed  for  the  old  days  when  ho  useil  to  joi  down  a<  many  as 
t^  new  subject*  in  the  course  of  a  single  njorning.  Even  the 
admiration  which  his  'Orpheus  in  Hades'  excited  wb«n  it 
sppeared  in  the  autumn  of  1^93  failed  to  dispel  his  growing 
despondency, 

'Hy  friends  have  been  very  kEnil/  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beaaoa, 
'leapoctisg  that  minatre],  but  tbo  general  public  wen^C  have  him  at 
Uiy  prios.  Editors  arc  alnwly  weary  of  mo,  and  pubUshars,  nnlcBG 
I  pay  through  the  noae,  won't  toniih  me  with  a  pair  of  tonga.  So  I 
We  begun  to  read  astronomy.  How  cbanaitig  lu  an  ahaulutely  new 
Bnbj&at  I  * 

However,  at  hii  publisher's  earnest  enlrealy,  he  sjcteeded  in 
preparing  a  new  rolume  of  poems,  which  appeared  in  February 
189&.     As   jH-luck    would    have   it,   tht?   copies  were  sent    to 
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Loadon  by  tea  fmm  CdinLurgph,  and  for  some  daji  tbe  whole 
edition  reonained  to  hie  diamaj  ^icG-bound  in  the  frozen 
Thames,  among  ihe  gulls  1"  Eventually  theic  troubles  were  got 
over,  and  the  new  pnema,  which  included  the  ^Orpheuv*  and 
several  fine  elegies  aad  page  ant- pieces »  receiTed  a  cordial,  if 
hardlj  so  enthusiastic  a  welcome  as  the  former  volume.  Some 
critics,  however,  pronounced  tbe  veeond  book  lo  be  even  better 
than  the  first  ^  aad  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  especially  en- 
couragiDg,  »troJf)gly  urged  hia  fnend  to  nnarsbal  his  forces  for  a 
larger  and  more  comprebenAive  efforL,  which  should  ensure 
bis  enduring  fame  and  enrich  English  literature  with  a  nevr 
masterpiece.  But  it  was  too  late,  for  the  poet's  dajs  were 
already  numbered.  In  May  1895,  Lord  De  Tabley  spent  a  few 
days  at  his  old  home,  and  riaitcd  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Loner  Peover,  where  he  heard  the  school-children  sing  and  saw 
his  favourite  dadodiU  in  flower  in  the  meadows  by  the  church- 
yard. The  sun  shone  brigbdy  on  the  young  l^a^ves,  and  be 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  tbe  Old  Hall  looking  so  beauli/uf. 
But  bis  old  servants  noticed  his  weary  look  and  stooping  form, 
and  said  to  each  other  that  tbeir  master  vrould  never  live  ta  (ee 
another  spring.  In  June  he  left  London  for  Poole,  where  he 
bad  spent  several  winters.  Tbe  quiet  little  place  on  ibe 
Dorsetshire  coast  had  grown  home-like  DUid  familiar,  lie  liked 
strolling  on  the  beacb  in  search  cf  quartz  nnd  agnte«,  and  was 
often  to  he  seen  at  tbe  hcrb&Eist's  shup  looking  at  the  bundles 
of  calamus  and  galingale  in  the  window,  which  recalled 
medioival  legends.  Early  la  August  be  went  on  to  Ryde, 
The  orchards  were  laden  with  fruiL,  and  Lhe  sight  of  a 
Siberian  crab- tree  rejoiced  his  heart.  His  old  delight  in 
flowering  shrubs  and  rare  plo-nts  was  as  keen  as  ever,  aud 
his  letters  to  Sir  Mountstuart  and  others  were  full  of  questions 
about  otd-raahioncd  plants,  spikenard  and  dittany,  and  tbe 
b^mony  mentioned  by  Mihon,  He  htill  read  a  few  books,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  *  Religio  Medici,^  Byron's  letters,  the  poems 
of  Christina  Rossetti — *  the  only  woman/  in  his  opinionf  *  who 
could  ever  write  poetry ' — and  the  works  of  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
whom  be  always  had  deep  respect,  nnd  wbnse  descriptions  of 
bird  and  plant-life  he  considered  more  accurate  than  those  of 
any  other  poet.  Same  of  bis  last  letters  were  addressed  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  perhaps  tbe  one  of  all  onr  younger  poeis 
with  whom  he  felt  most  in  sympathy.  To  him  he  spoke  of  the 
robins  and  willow-wrens  at  Ryde,  and  of  a  starling  whit-h 
could  not  percb  on  bis  window-ledge,  ^  and  somehow,^  be  adds, 
*  made  me  think  of  your  birtl -sketches.' 

On  November  Hth  he  dictated  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Benson, 
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Uumlung  bun  foi  a  aevr  volume  of  bia  etuvE,  upeciallj 
prtiaiiif  i>dc  oq  Gra^.  He  added  a  short  po«tcnp(  in  his  own 
writing,  tavirg  that  hU  fingtrs  were  loo  itiff  whb  gout  to  write. 
He  was  ftlreadv  djingT  A  n-cek  later  hii  liatcr,  Ladj 
LetgbioD,  arrived  to  fiod  him  unconicioui,  and  on  ihe  2£nd 
be  parsed  ^way.  He  waf  buried,  bj  bii  own  wish,  not  in  the 
familj  TBuIt  with  hi^  fathers,  but  in  the  churchyard  of  Lower 
Peoirer,  in  the  ihadow  of  the  beautiful  o\d  church  built  hj  his 
uiceitOTi,  of  the  tame  mauive  black  onk  as  the  Old  Hall  at 
Tabley.  Here  id  this  rural  spot,  described  ia  one  of  hii  last 
poens^  where  the  daffodils  flower  abuodantlr  &ad  the  grarea  of 
(he  Titlagers  lie  thick  together,  a  tall  cross  of  Iriih  granite 
marki  the  rcatiog-placc  of  the  third  and  last  Lcrrd  De  Tablej 
and  Chief  of  the  Clan  O'Byme.  Deeply  cut  in  the  grey  stone 
his  own  lines : — 

'  Feaoo,  there  is  uothing  more  for  men  to  epeali ; 

A  larjser  wiadom  than  our  lipe'  dbereec. 
Of  that  dumb  mouth  no  loogor  reason  seek, 

^o  ceDBnni  reaches  that  citbmul  peaco 
And  that  imtDort&l  ea£«^/ 

closed  the  life  of  this  remarkable  and  richly  gifted  man. 
L>  botAnlst  and  numiimatist,  a«  prute-wntcr  and  c^sajiat,  he 
did  good  work  In  tut  day  and  attained  renown  in  manj 
dilferent  ways;  but  poetry  was  his  firit  and  last  lore,  and  it  is 
a«  a  poet  above  all  that  be  would  have  vrUbed  In  be  remetnbered. 
in  this  he  met  with  more  succ^vs  than  many,  but  it  may  fairly 
be  doubled  wheiher  he  has  ■ecured  a  Uftling  plate  in  the 
heart  of  his  generatioiiH  The  classical  themes  which  be 
Idved,  the  sUtely  blank  vene  in  which  be  took  delight,  did 
cot  appeal  to  the  popular  ts<te  and  were  out  of  Bympathj 
with  the  general  lone  and  cuireuL  of  modern  thought.  In 
bi*  taite  for  sumptuou*  pictures  and  glowing  imagery, 
he  vomelimes  lost  sight  of  the  general  fflect  and  was  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  to  details.  Yet  there  are  splendid 
p4uiagF9  scattered  up  aod  down  the  pages  of  his  lyrical  and 
dramatic  poemi — paaiages  not  onU  markevi  by  the  loftj 
melody  and  exquisite  polish  that  lend  peculiar  distinction 
tn  all  his  rerae,  buE  by  genuine  paaaion  and  rigour.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  lameut  in  which  JbcI,  the  slajer  of  Sisera,  pour* 
fnrih  the  trouble  of  her  soul,  while  the  shout  and  song  of 
triuinph  go  up  to  God  from  the  camp  of  Israel ; — 

Uj  marvel  is  by  what  iusidiona  steps 

Tho  will  to  elay  him  rip&ued  in  my  mood. 

For  on  that  muruiug  T  had  risen  at  ptace, 

And  all  my  Bool  waA  calmer  than  a  pool 
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Folded  in  T*poiir  wben  tlie  winds  are  gonf,  ,  ,  , 
Ami,  OS  the  day  ir*H  infititit  tvtrywEiere, 
I  catQo  aud  bold  my  Htftdon  at  Ite  dooc 
Til  draw  iLe  glory  in  aod  moke  it  mine. 
Wlipn  Hiiddenlj  a  kind  of  weary  mood 
At  all  my  motii^r  life  aad  hooeebold  daya 
Clouded  my  aonl  and  tainted  Ler  deliglit- 
It  seemed  Huch  petty  wmk^  euoli  wretcliod  toil* 
To  t^nd  a  child  and  Borre  a  IjuaULnd'H  ivhims ; 
Mouk,  if  ray  Icird  i-etnra  with  enJloa  oyee, 
Glfldi  if  Ilia  heert  njoicp  ;  lo  watch  hie  waya, 
Live  in  Itis  tya,  Liraid  his  leiitab  curtiltna  mnilu , 
Chatter  with  other  wives,  manage  and  hcrnrd, 
Qnarrel  ami  make  it  up— and  thon  tho  gmvp, 
Like  fifty  tboneanil  olLcr  oamolose  girls, 
WIio  took  liitiir  little  fcmp  of  love  and  aim 
ContentEdly  nnd  dieJ.     Was  1  im  tliHHfi? 
My  dream  v^om  glory  and  tliuir  aim  dcligbt  \ 
Bhould  1  bo  tiordod  witk  their  nameless  dnat? 
AgLitiYement  Heemod  ao  easy  to  my  hand 
In  tbut  grtdiit  muruiug.  .  .  . 

Then  tbe  battle  shocks 
Doopened  all  morning  in  tho  valoj',  and  died 
And  fnebcceil ;  but  at  oven  I  behold 
A  goodly  man  and  footflf-T*?,  whom  I  kncwj 
And  tbeD  my  droa-oi  ruebed  on  my  aoul  oucti  mom; 
Saying,  This  man  is  woary,  liiro  him  in, 
Aud  filay  bim  i  aud,  btibold,  etomal  fame 
Shall  blare  thy  nnme  np  to  the  stara  of  GihI, 
I  called  him  iknd  be  cnmo.     The  reat  la  blood. 
And  doom  and  deflation  till  1  die  [ ' 

Even  finer  \%  the  dosing  paEsage  rTom  '  Orpheus  in  Hade*  ' — 
surely  oae  of  the  noblest  blank-verfie  pot^nis  of  inudtirn  timei^ 
in  which  ibe  bard  addresses  his  lact  impassioned  appeal  to  th« 
pailc  Queen,  I'roaerpine^  on  behalf  of  Lis  loii  Eurydtce  : — 

*  Forsaken  OrphcuE,  smite  (itloo  tuoto  tho  lyre  ^ 
S^cep  all  thy  echoing  chords  and  niake  an  end- 
Let  sorrow  quell  tbu  ileep  and  YaiirjiiiBb  Fate. 
Let  song  and  pilyj  winged  with  haroing  words, 
Prorail  upon  a  8ti.>rro  of  melody, 
Molting  the  Qaoen't^  inoxiorable  heart, 
As  wax  before  the  furnace  cif  niy  pain.  ,  ,  . 
Lo.  en  my  brow  ihe  toil-<1repB  start  as  raiu, 
Raised  by  the  ivrestling  forvoiir  of  my  prayqp; 
And  all  my  bloud  beaie  in  an  egony 
Of  hui>e  and  cspeetutiou.     Ali !  relaot- 
I  see  aiveet  pity  dawning  in  thine  eyes. 
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InunorteL    0  m j  Qaeeo,  on  thee  retnniH 
Bre»tli  of  tbe  bTident  mcada,  tihj  mothar'i  smile, 
The  old,  old  d^jH,  the  iweet,  si^oet  timee  of  eld. 
ThoQ  ebftit  relent    O  Iftdj,  is  it  muoH 
To  thin  the  frequence  of  tnj  crowded  reftlmi 
By  loeiTtg  one  poor  oaptiTe,  dearly  loved? 
She  will  retiini  After  b  few  britrf  ye^Ffl 
To  thine  eternity.     'Tin  bnt  one  onimb 
FSnohed  from  the  dde  of  thy  grvftt  loaf  of  de«th, 
Dtnghter  of  Ceres ;  bnt  one  grain  of  oom, 
Whioh  in  thii  nether  world  all  winter  slept 
To  rise  on  wings  of  spring  in  glorious  birth  1 

Clash,  0  my  lyre,  olash  all  thy  golden  obords  1 
For  we  have  won !     I  see  tbe  ghoata  divide 
To  right  and  left,  a  mighty  lane  of  darkness, 
As  from  the  ntmoet  ooaats  of  Acheron 
Earydioe  oomes  sailing  like  a  staf , 
Dots  of  tbe  oppress,  come ;  my  byn^y  soul 
Awaits  thfe  trembling  witb  expanded  arms.' 

Again,  there  ii  in  lome  of  Lord  De  Tabley'i  shorter  lyrics  a 
tare  felicity  of  eipreuiun,  a  spontanenui   music,  that  lingers  in 
the  ear,  when  more  ambitious  efforts  are  forgotten. 
There  is  a  tender  charm  In  this  idjil  of  apriog ; — 

*  The  time  of  pleat^ant  fsn<!ies 

For  laps  and  lad  returns 
In  velvtt  ou  the  (ranaieB, 

In  little  rolled' up  fcruR. 
Spring  comes  and  sighe  and  listeus 

For  Ibe  flute  of  nnptial  bird  : 
Her  primrose  mantle  glistens 

But  her  footfall  is  not  heard- 
8be  hides  in  wild- wood  places 

To  watch  the  young  herb  grow : 
And  on  tbe  hyacinth  faces 

She  writes  the  word  of  woe.  .  .  . 
In  glades  and  groves  of  beeches 

Tbe  pensive  loTt^re  rei>t; 
With  dgba,  in  broken  speeches. 

Their  passion  is  confestod. 
In  silence  and  emotion 

They  give  themselveH  away. 
To  sail  Love'fi  restless  ocean 

For  ever  and  a  day- 
For  ever  and  for  ever 

They  vow,  for  many  a  year. 
When  leaves  are  young  :  they  sever 

When  leaves  are  turuing  sere.  >  .  . 
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Spring  on<!ti,  and  Lora  is  audcd  : 

Uie  lute  has  lost  ite  tone. 
And  Ujo  cadence,  ouoo  eo  spleadid, 

Dies  in  a  wailiog  [nofto/ 

The  pathetic  note  vrhich  ii  llie  prevalent  tone  in  mo»t  of 
I^rd  I3e  Table^'i  pn^ry  has  found  its  bappi«si  eipresiian  \n 
LU  beautiful  elegy, 'The  CbureliVftrd  oa  the  Sands."  Unfor- 
lunnlelj'  (bis  piem,  the  iinly  one  of  bis  J\rics  wbich  ha«  realty 
uttainiMi  popularity,  is  tix>  long  to  be  quoted,  aa  it  deserves,  in 
full.     We  can  only  giv^e  tbe  IakI  tbree  aranzai: — 

*  Ah>  Tender  acre  do  atlkfin  beat, 

Tbot  by  her  liead-fitone  waven ; 
Let  Doob  and  gnldun  £uiam«r  bloat 

Pumde  iLeee  oceao  grfc^ea. 
Audt  till,  dear  Leart,  in  tby  still  nest, 

B<!sigD  this  tiarth  of  woea, 
Furget  tbe  ardi^nr^  of  the  vest, 

Neglect  tbc  tnoroiEg  glovs. 
Slei^p,  and  furg^t  all  tbings  but  joe, 

H««rd  in  each  wave  of  sea — 
Hovr  loDtily  sU  the  jesn  will  mn 

Uutil  1  rcet  by  tbee>' 

We  win  end  these  quotafioni  with  lome  Gne  lines  from  ui 
Ode  wbkb,  in  ili  severe  and  lofty  strains^  Us  measured  rbjtliiii, 
and  its  sad  conscioosnt'si  of  a  stem  onalierable  Pate,  recalls  tbc 
chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy  ; — 

'  Strong  are  alone  tbe  doed. 
Tbey  need  not  h\tyi  tbe  bi»d» 

Or  rcAch  one  liand  in  iii«S«ctuaI  prajef. 
Safe  in  tbeir  iron  sleep 
WbiLt  wrong  sball  make  tbem  wc«p, 

Wtst  eticg  of  bnnian  a:jgtu»h  reach  tbem  there? 
Tbr^y  are  gone  safe  b-'yt^nd  tbe  strong  one's  ivigiL 
Who  shall  decrei?  agaiDt^t  tbem  any  pain  ? 
Will  tbey  eatr<ttt  in  1<:are 
Tho  iaexonille  yoars 

To  ■pHnkle  ux^nble  gently  on  thtor  beadf 
Bab  in  their  bonae  of  grasfi, 
ElciBi«y  mej  pac^ 

And  be  to  thcaeaa  itteta&t  in  ita  troad. 
Calm  at  an  automn  night,  brief  aa  the  sojig 
Of  ihe  w(»d-doT«*.     Th«  dead  alone  are  strong/ 
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iHT.  XIIL — 1.   Official  T^hf/rams  from  SctUh  Africa. 
2,   R^tirU  of  Sf/cc\itl  Ct/rrcxpi/iitlentf. 
B.   Inmate  InforrttfilioTL 

A  PAUSE  in  the  war  tn  Stmih  Africa  mnrked  the  end  of  ibe 
jeor  189i^*  Wo  propose  to  defil  with  the  period  before 
this  piLLite,  and  to  treat  jE  aa  a  whole,  leavjDg  Later  eventi  tn  bc 
dealt  with  on  acme  i^uture  occatioii.  We  purpose  to  1i>ijcIl  a* 
Little  as  posiible  upon  the  political  iaiuea  iitvolveil,  but  to  deal 
almott  eielnsively  with  uiilllaT^  sTain.  NevertbelesB  it  ii 
obTioui  that  certain  questions  of  responiibillty,  which  are 
rloiely  ronoert^rl  niih  p'>Uiipal  or  quaai-political  is«uei,  ar@  an 
ea*«ntia]  element  in  the  hialciry  ot  the  wnr,  and  that  certain 
qu&si'p<ditical  (xmaidemtions  have,  at  li:;Bflt  a1  the  oulael,  eierled 
a  potent  inBuence  upon  its  rcsultt,  The  time  u  not  oj>portun*, 
nor  have  we  aa  ^el  aufTicient  information,  for  a  full  disruaiioa 
of  thete  topici ;  we  aball  hope  to  return  to  them  on  a  latef 
occasion.  We  can  «nlj  hricd/  allude  tu  iotne  of  ibetn  now, 
premiiing  thai  wh^n  popular  opinion  is  ctrongl^  HFouied  with 
re^rd  to  military  concerns  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
■rhnlly  imHtTerent,  it  it  npl  to  fix  responMbility  in  the  wrong 
quarters  ;  and  that,  even  when  it  rightly  aB«ume$  that  certain 
ani<:es  or  certnin  IndividuHU  bnve  been  in  (b«  wrongs  it  ii  too 
often  i^orant  of  the  conditions  which  haTe  tended  to  produce 
the  mischief. 

Tbe  first  queition  which  ii  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  ie 
'How  did  it  happen  that  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  caugbt  by 
the  Boera  with  an  inadequate  army  in  South  Africa  ?*  Tber* 
can  be  no  diiubi  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  wotild  have  been 
an  easy  matt<>r  for  us  to  land  an  overwhelming  force^  whilst  the 
Boers  would  hare  been  unable  lo  do  anything  against  UB^ 
That  was  during  the  summer,  when,  from  the  absence  of  rain^ 
and  the  consequent  want  of  gross,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Hoeis  lo  invar!**  Nalal.  They  couM  not  liHre  t\»und 
food  for  their  cattle  and  their  trek-animale,  and  matt  liavc 
remained  quiescent  whilst  wc  poured  into  South  Africa 
as  many  troops  ai  we  pleased.  The  latest  d^Te  when  That 
cnuLd  have  been  done  with  full  cfiect  was  probably  August  Inst. 
For  not  seizing  thai  opportunity  the  Cabinet  is  alone  respnn- 
sibie.  But  let  us  consider!  If  in  August  the  Cabinet  had 
disenibarlcefi  an  Army  in  South  Africa,  ev^n  this  might  not 
have  prevented  war.  In  the  light  of  aubscquent  events,  and 
wilb  our  present  knowWge  of  Biter  preparntiuns,  such  a  reauh 
is  at  Icaat  doubtful.  But  it  would  certainly  have  laid  ibe 
Govemment  open  to  the  charge^  not  only  of  having  failed  tu  do 
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thoir  beit  to  keep  Ihe  peace,  but  of  having  by  their  minatory 
acLion  precipiEaled  war;  and  such  a  charge  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  r^but  In  that  cajCf  not  only  would  they  hive 
found  the  cuuntr;  lukewarm  and  divided  in  its  views,  but 
in  atl  bum^n  probability  ihey  would,  by  iheir  action,  hive 
perpetuated,  for  the  dumtiUQ  of  the  war  and  after  it*  that 
condilLon  of  popular  opinion.  Nor  is  that  nil,  Sii  months 
ago  the  ostensible  Icailcr  of  the  Liberal  party  wax  proclaiming 
III  the  c'<i[iiiitup[ic:ipg,  as  well  ns  in  the  House  cif  Cuuimons,  not 
only  that  he  saw  no  occasion  for  war,  but  that  he  saw  Ti^  cause 
for  warlike  preparations.  Had  strong  action  been  taken  then, 
hif  followers  would  gradually,  almost  unconseioaftly^  have  been 
committed  to  opposing  the  Gnvernment.  Instead  uf  fighting, 
we  will  not  S4v  as  a  United  Kinfrdom,  but  as  a  United  Empire, 
we  should  have  fought  as  a  nation  divided  a^i^inst  itself,  Fhe 
statement  thai  a  Cabinet  with  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
tifty  need  have  cared  for  none  of  these  things  seems  to  u»  the 
language  of  mere  partisan  crhjet.  The  Cabinet,  of  counei, 
could  have  declared  war,  and  coald  have  carried  on  war  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  active  opnoaition  that  could  have  been 
gathered  against  it;  but  cnnc^eive  the  ditfercnee  between  &  war 
waged  wilb  such  national  enthusiasm  In  all  parls  of  tbt;  Bmpite 
OS  we  now  see^  and  a  war  like  that  of  1878  against  AfghanUtao 
or  like  the  Boer  VVar  of  ItJt^l,  when  the  iiaticin  Lad  no  he<kH  in 
the  cause.  For  oar  part  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  thoughtful 
stateHmaDt  soldier,  and  citizen^  and  even  those  who  have  tuFfered 
bitter  loases  consequent  upon  our  temporary  wpakneaa  in  this 
struggle,  will  a^rcc  that  it  is  far  better  that  we  should  have 
incurre^l  the  initial  Ictii  thnt  wr  have  jneurr^-d  in  the  field 
than  that  tho  army  should  have  fought  with  uncertain 
support  from  the  nation  beliiml  it,  and  with  a  great  party 
aniiouB  to  take  advantage  of  any  temporary  unpopularity  of 
the  Guvernmcnt  in  order  to  reverse  its  pidlcy  and  undo 
its  acts.  VVe  enjoy,  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional  and 
representative  government.  We  cannot  enjoy  the  blessings 
without  also  suffering  from  the  defects.  *  II  faut  souffrir  pour 
etrc  librcs.^ 

It  may  be  urged  that,  even  if  the  necessity,  inseparable  from 
parliamentary  government,  of  obtaining  national  support  for  an 
enterprise  of  any  magnitude,  prevented  the  Cabiuci  fnim 
aaticLpating  the  Boer  advance  by  standing  an  army  to  the  Cape 
last  summer^  jt  was  nevertheless  possible  so  to  strengthen  tbc 
force  in  Natal  as  to  render  it  more  capable  at  leiut  of  holding- 
its  own  until  supports  ctruld  arrive.  Another  division  wciuld 
have  aufhced  to  keep  open  the  com untnicaEions  between  Durban 
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aod  Ladjimtth,  tkod  to  hD]<I  ihc  bridges  wbicb  have  tamed  out 
to  be  of  tuch  unmf^nse  imporranoe.  Such  a  ro  in  force  menr, 
b^iDg  obriouflly  inauflLcieDl  for  offensive  movements,  would 
bav«?  frvadfd  the  objeciiona  to  wbkh  tbe  despatch  of 
a  whole  armv  corp^  was  fTTfOvedf  und^  b>  reudering  the 
inreilmenl  of  Ladysmith  impossible,  or  al  leaii  far  more 
difficult  aod  biL2ardous,  would  have  radically  altered  tbe  Inter 
compleiioa  of  tbe  war.  13ut  it  sbuulU  be  remembered  thai 
to  send  out  tuch  a  division  withoui  railing-  the  batlalionA 
to  war^trcpftb  by  the  addition  of  tbeir  reserves  wouU  have 
der*Dg«d  our  whole  miiriary  Byatem  *  wbile,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  calting^  out  of  ihc  reserves  would  have  been  rt^gnrded  nft 
a  challenge  or  a  threat,  and  would  therefore  have  exposed 
the  GovernnifQt  to  the  charge  of  whtch  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  first  of  these  nhernHtLves  may  \te  an  argument 
ag^ainsl  oor  military  sysEem  ;  but,  things  being  as  they  are, 
tberv  seetua  lo  have  been  no  choice  exi;ept  fo  send  out  a  very 
Urge  force,  regardUu  of  political  consequences,  or  to  wait  And 
cxbauat  the  chances  of  peace, 

Bui  tbe  gener^il  political  coniuierations  urged  above  Jo  not 
account  for  the  want  of  transport-ships  adapted  to  convey 
cavalry  and  artillery,  for  the  deficiency  of  land  trarspori^  which 
has  hampered  the  movcmenta  of  our  troops  and  so  gravefy 
cuuLproinised  iiur  pitsllion  in  the  initial  atageH  cif  the  campuign^ 
and  lor  the  inadequacy,  at  leait  in  point  of  quantityf  of  our 
otherwise  excellent  artillery.  Various  explanations  may  be 
given,  Qcd  have  been  given,  of  these  defects;  and  a  certain 
national  self-cimiplacency  comes  out  in  the  feeble  apologies 
which  regard  such  initial  oiiatakei  a<  inevitable,  or  at  least  as 
inseparable  from  thv  natlunal  cbaracter*  It  la  our  way,  wc  are 
told,  ti>  begin  in  this  blundering  fashion,  but  we  always  come 
O&t  rigbt  in  the  end,  No  doubt  it  is  our  way,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  a  good  way;  and  previous  sucoeiaes  won  in 
rpite  of  initial  failures  do  not  prove  that  it  may  not  lead  some 
day  to  a  great  disaster,  as  it  did  in  France  in  1870-  The 
fault,  in  this  case,  may  either  lie  at  the  door  of  individuals,  or 
it  maj  be  more  or  less  inherent  in  our  parliamentary  system. 
The  miachief  may  have  been  due  to  that  parsimony  which  is 
the  temptation  of  all  who  control  finance,  or  to  a  miscalculation 
ai  to  tbe  intentions  and  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  or  to  both 
of  these  causes.  Our  main  concern  is  with  the  military  results 
of  the  above-mentioned  defects,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  pause 
for  a  moment  in  order  Ui  consider  their  origioi  reserving 
fuller  discuwion  to  a  later  day. 

That  Ministers  were  deceived,  both  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
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ivfo  Rcpiiblici,  and  aa  to  the  forces  at  their  dispnial,  there  can, 
we  Ltiink,  he.  V\u]e  iliiubt,  VVtUi  n-gnrd  tn  itie  5r&t  point,  we  have 
Mr.  Cbafnbcrlftin'a  owu  assurance  that  th^j  uLtimatum  took  him 
hj  surprise^  and  that  down  to  the  lait  momeDt  he  expected 
that  peace  wonid  be  maintained.  He  could  not  eay  be  was 
aangtiine,  but  be  hoped.  We  need  not  comment  upon  thi*  con- 
dition of  mind,  escept  to  eay  that,  if  it  is  a  sufficient  an*wer  la 
thoae  fanaticat  c>pp4>nent3  who  insisted  tb&t  tbe  Colonial  Sccrctarj 
was  from  the  outset  bent  on  making  war,  it  comei,  on  the  other 
handf  perilously  near  a  foor^  paradise.  I'hat  it  waa  shared  by 
both  panieK  maj  prove  that  the  Government  was  not  specially 
to  blame  ;  but  ihey  were  at  ]ca>t  unfortunate.  We  turn  to  the 
second  point — the  miscalculittLon  of  the  enemy's  resourcei. 
The  active  alliance  of  the  Free  State  with  the  South  AfHcan 
Republic  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  foreseen,  though,  con- 
flidering  the  ncrimony  of  President  Stern's  later  correapondence 
with  Sir  A.  Milner,  and  the  fact$  which  Lord  Kimb^rlej  has 
Tecemly  revealed  to  the  public  regarding  the  intention*  oC 
tbe  Free  State  in  lJ:i8L,  it  might  at  least  have  been  regarded  ac 
a  poiiible  contingency,  and  should  therefore  have  been  prepared 
Jcr.  It  seemed  indeed  to  many,  at  the  ouCaet,  that  the  hottiUtj 
of  the  Free  State  was  a  military  bh-ssing  In  disguise,  because 
the  numerical  addition  to  the  enemy's  forces  would  be  anim- 
portnut,  while  a  comparatively  eaay  route  would  be  trpen  to  us 
through  Blocmfontt^in  to  Pretoria,  Moreover,  as  many  of  the 
Free  Slate  Doers  would  undoubtedly  have  joined  the  Transvaal 
forces  in  any  caie,  it  was  better  that  the  Free  State  should  bare 
been  an  open  enemj  than  a  false  friend.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  clear  tbat^  but  for  (he  adhesion  of  the  Free  Slate,  Kim- 
berlcj  would  hardly  have  been  in  danger,  while  the  enemy 
Wonld  have  been  unable  1o  seize  the  passes  of  the  Storinberg 
hilli  and  to  raise  the  Dutch  popuLatLnn  of  the  northern  part  of 
Cape  Colony  against  us.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  wbat- 
eTer  the  military  advantages  may  have  been — and  these  we 
bare  thrown  away  by  our  unfortunate  change  of  plan — the 
hostility  of  the  Free  State  has  in  other  Te«pect«  doubled  tbe 
mag^nitude  of  uur  Insk  ;  and  that  had  it  led^as  it  might  hare 
led — lo  a  general  risJng  in  Cape  Colony,  :hat  task  would  have 
become  well-nigh  insuperable.  Vet  this  very  serious  event 
doc«  not  nppear  to  have  been  foreseen!  a!  all  events  it  was 
not  prepared  for.  If  it  was  foresceni  why  were  not  sufficient 
tronps  sent,  even  at  the  last  moment^  lo  Cap*'  Colony  as  well 
as  to  Natal?  The  Colony,  as  it  has  turned  out,  required 
protection — perhaps  we  shriuld  say  au|>ervisiun — as  much 
any  other  part  of  our  dominions  in  South  Africa. 
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But.  granted  that  the  Gi>v«tqid«iiI  were  deceived,  uid  that 
no  blame  should  be  altached  to  ihem^tboagb  this  ii  a  laTge 
oooccuion — for  being  deceived  as  to  tbe  intecuons  both  i>f 
Uw  South  Afric&D  Republic  and  of  tbe  Free  5late,  can  a 
stinnar  defence  be  \XTged  ibr  tbe  neglect  to  make  flufficieut 
mlUtar;  preparation,  ia  rt^gard  to  certain  eiiential  particulars, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded?  That  the  GovernmcDt 
ootlerettimated  the  oeceisilies  of  the  caae  maj  he  reajotiabljr 
inferred  from  ihe  role  uF  ejg^bt  millions  which  they  demanded 
and  obtnincU  in  the  October  aeuion.*  It  in  iQconceiTable  that 
•ach  a  pallry  sum  slmiild  have  been  demanded,  bad  those  who 
asked  tor  It  had  any  inkling  how  much  would  be  required*  We 
are  Jri¥en  to  the  inference  that  a  serioua  miacolcuUtion  was 
moide.  Where  the  blame  for  this  mistake  should  be  laid; 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  miBinformatioo  or  insufficient 
knowledge,  or  a  refusal  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  the  well- 
ioformed  :  how  far  it  was  due  to  tbe  constitution  of  the  War 
Office,  and  how  far  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Treasury — -these  are 
oaestioni  which  we  do  not  intend  now  to  discuss,  but  to 
which  answers  will  hare  to  be  giyeo  by  and  by.  We  may, 
however,  remntk  in  passing  that  the  Inteliigence  I>epaTtment 
appears,  so  far  as  can  now  be  gatheredi  to  have  been  well 
iBJormed  ;  and,  if  so,  it  follows  that  tbe  War  Office  was  not 
left  in  the  dsfk.  A  carelessly  worded  remark,  let  drop  bj 
Lord  Wolseley,  gave  rise  at  one  time  to  the  notion  that  this 
was  not  the  case;  but  the  speaker  himself  has  recently  corrected 
the  mistake.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the 
defects  to  wbicb  wc  ba^c  alluded — the  want  of  transport- ships 
adapted  for  cavalry  and  arEitlery,  the  want  of  land  transport, 
the  Laade<^uacy,  at  least  tbe  numerical  inadequacy,  of  our 
artillery — are  due  partly  to  the  mistaken  optiniism  of  Ministers, 
and  partly  to  the  desire  to  spare  tbe  nation's  pockets^  and  to  gain 
credit  for  economy,  so  far  as  possible.  Thii  is  a  natural  ^nd 
in  some  lespecls  a  laudahle  tendency  tii  all  Governments,  at 
least  cif  all  Cbancetlors  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  there  are  limits 
to  economyf  and  it  is  difhcuit  to  believe  that  they  have  not 
been  overitepped  in  the  present  insunce.  Some  of  our  defects 
are  the  results  of  long-continued  starving,  for  which  the 
present  administicition  is  no  more — perhaps  it  is  lets — to  blame 
than  its  predecessors ;  others,  however,  might  have  been 
prevented  b/  timely  eipcndiiure  within  the  last  year*  If  it 
be   trae    that    repeated    warnings    and    urgent   demands    were 


*  EUnee  thb  artidfi  wu  in  type,  Mr.  DalTaor*  ia  hu  spsetdi  st  MatMhestflT  on 
Jasoary  «th,  hu  hioueir  eoafemd  tba  miHUte. 
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fruitlessly  addrcascd  by  experU  to  thow  in  high  places  i  lliftl  the 
Admiralty  vainly  iH^ggRiil  to  he  allciwei]  to  Xaka  up  transports, 
and  erentuaJJy  hired  a  large  number  on  their  own  responsibility 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Government ;  that  oflicers  sent  oul 
lo  foreijrn  countries  hi  buy  mules  and  hnrsps  were  not  allowed 
to  make  any  purcLiisee  untit  the  very  eve  of  the  declarati(>n  of 
war — if,  wp  say,  these  things  turn  out  eventually  to  be  irue, 
tben  ejthci  our  aiiministratJTc  system  ia  sadly  in  need  of  repair, 
or  a  very  grnve  rMponsibiHiy  re«t»  upon  thnie  who,  in  their 
ill-jud^ed  parsimony,  'spoilt  the  ship  for  a  hip^orth  of  tar' 
We  say  *  tlioae,'  for  we  seek  no  individual  acapegoat.  The 
solidarity  of  the  Ministry  is  a  lundamental  principle,  and  on 
the  whole  a  beneficial  principle,  of  our  constitution  ;  and  if 
blame  is  to  be  laid  on  any  for  this  *  penny-wise^  ponnd-'fooUth  * 
policy,  the  Government  ai  a  whole  must  bear  il. 

Nor,  agaiUf  can  this  reiponBibility,  which  we  may  not  con- 
centrate on  any  single  member  of  the  Cabinet,  be  fairly  shifted 
from  their  shoulder*  to  Ibo^e  of  any  other  body  of  person*,  be  Jt 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  Treasury  or  the  War  Office,  or  the 
public  at  large.  The  instincts  of  Treasury  clerka  lend,  no 
doubt)  lowardfi  cconotnyi  it  may  be  towards  undue  pataimony. 
It  is  tbeir  busini^ss  to  supervise,  and^  if  need  be,  to  cheek 
expenditure  \  their  training  and  habits,  the  inevitable  limi- 
tation of  their  mental  horizon  dje  tu  immersion  in  details  and 
lo  the  constant  handling  of  money  rs-ther  than  atTairs,  may  lead 
them  to  take  narrow  and  pedantic  views,  and  to  stint  where 
spending  is  required.  But,  after  all,  they  are  subordinates,  and, 
when  they  have  said  their  say,  the  superior  authority  must 
decide.  Some  years  ago  a  dislinguislied  ioldier,  then  in  office, 
pointed  out  and  protested — as  soldier  after  soldier  has  since 
iben  protested — against  the  inadequate  proportion  of  artillery 
in  our  army,  A  Treasury  clerk  replied  that  the  General'i 
protesl  was  ahsurd,  because  the  proper  proportion  between  men 
and  guns  was  not  what  he  stated  it  to  be,  but  something  else. 
That  minute  must  ejiist  in  two  odices  at  least,  and  should  be 
produced  when  the  time  for  enquiry  ha«  come.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  clerk  who  was  to  blnnie,  hut  those  who  preferred 
his  advice  to  iLat  of  thf>  mtUtary  expert. 

As  to  the  VVar  Office,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
present  time,  we  have,  in  the  old  sense  ol  the  term,  no 
Commander-in-Chief,  The  old  powow  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  control  of  the  army  baj 
been  centred  in  an  *  Army  Board,'  of  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  Is  only  a  member.  Power  has  been  distributed  among 
the  various  offices,  over  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
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«looe  npninc,  Tbe  old  duftl  forrrament  of  tbe  annj 
been  aboJuhrd,  and  tbe  militArr  pinneni  mboriiottied  to 
tttA  Co  ificli  ui  rxtcDt  that  fv«Ty  letirr  acldfTixiJ  to  ibe 
War  Office  i»  now  sent  to  ihe  Uodcr-SecrecaTv  tor  War  All 
power  and  ifaortiDK  «U  reaponiibilitj  ai«  loi^uMd  in  lh«  S«ctv- 
tarj  ol  StatC'  Wbctbcr  this  cbao^  ^csrrves  io  be  called  a 
reform  or  a  bloadtfr  tbis  ii  Qot  ib«  occasion  loeixfiitTv ;  v«o4lr 
dcaue  to  point  oat  thai  the  rFipoDMbiUt*  lor  mililarj  efficieflc^ 
reals  Bldnuif-W  «fEh  (b«  MiDUtrT,aDd  with  tbe  Minbnraloike, 
It  utAv  be  ibnt  ibe  conatjtatioD  of  ibe  Wu  Office  ij  bad*  ibat 
its  adaaiDitcration  ii  mo  much  miimlisrd,  tbat  its  d^panm^nts 
are  Dot  prop^tlj  ro-ordioat^,  tb>i  iu  penomMti  oogbt  lo  and^r^ 
a  iajdi<-al  cbangr.  Tbrsc  points  we  shall  have  lo  mqaire  into 
bervaftrr,  vbea  we  shall  also  have  lo  ask  whj  it  is  that  o«r 
Geld-artiUcrr  Is  so  far  below  ibc  proportion  to  olbri  arms 
which  is  recognised  as  necewart  in  the  armtea  of  other  Powers  ; 
whjr  wr  hare  no  small  qaick-Bring  ^um  ;  wbjr  on«  iorention 
after  another,  like  ibat  of  tb«  Vickers-Maum  1-tb,  gnn,  wbicb 
did  such  ric^uTioD  at  ibc  Moddcr  Hirer,  or  tbe  Msxim-Nordcn- 
felt,  which  appears  to  bare  destroved  oar  baEieries  at  Colenso, 
bas  been  refused  hj  the  wealthiest  Power  ia  tbe  world,  lo  be 
diiliied  B^insl  us  br  our  foea.  We  c:&nnoi  sat  ai  presf^ot 
vbether  tbe  primary  responsibility  for  those  defects  rests  wiUi 
the  Oovemmen: — and  by  this  we  mean,  of  course,  not  the 
present  Go¥«raEnent  oalVf  but  its  predecessors  also — or  with  its 
advisers  in  tbe  War  Office  or  elsewhere.  But  the  uUiniatc 
rcsponsibiiitv  mmi  rest  with  tbe  supreme  auchoritj.  The 
action  or  iasction  of  the  Wat  Oflicc  is  tbe  acttoD  or  inaction 
of  the  Government ;  and,  if  the  Office  is  inefficient,  the  Govem- 
nent  is  to  blame.  It  has  been  ur^ed  hy  tbe  scape-giMt  banters 
thai,  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  conld  not  g«t  what  be  wanted, 
ht  sboaJd  hare  resided.  It  maj  be  so;  bat  this  is  a  heroic 
sirwsnrr  which  might,  after  all,  hare  been  inefTecijie,  and  the 
vogl^estion  of  which  indicates,  in  an;  case,  wh«te  the  ultimate 
responsibility^  lies.  That  tbe  CommandeT-in-Chief  was  not 
%lti:^ether  unsuccessful  is  clear  from  the  facrt  tbat  the  laA 
militajj  estimates  were  the  largest  ever  presented  to  Par1ia> 
nent ;  and  one  of  the  largest  items  was  devoted  to  the  increase 
and  improrement  of  that  verj  arm  of  which  we  stand  so  much 
in  neecj.  But  unfortunately  an  adequate  artillery  cannot  be 
created  in  sit  months. 

Tbe  Government  of  a  democratic  country  is«  no  df>obl,  in  a 
7  dilhcult  position.     If  its  military  eipenditute  i>  lavish  in 
time  of  peaee^  it  is  altafrked    from   all   aides,  and   losea  many 
;  and  a  Government  has  much  to  keep  in  view  besides 
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war.  If,  on  the  othor  hand^  it  is  parsimoniouB,  and  ii  driven  to 
war,  it  lufTcrs  for  ita  prcdeceuora'  «bort -comings  as  vrell  as 
for  its  OTD.  The  public  at  large  moat  bear  a  thare  of  tbe 
blame.  But,  aflcr  all,  the  lafctj  of  ihc  Bmpirc  sb^uld  be  the 
lirtt  consideration  of  every  Government,  and  it  is  iti  duty 
to  bring  the  nccc«aitics  of  the  ca»c  before  tbe  nation.  Public 
opinion,  when  cnce  roUBed^  ran  do  a  great  ileal  ;  but  it  is  not 
easily  routed,  it  is  diBtrustftil  of  itself  in  regard  to  highly 
technical  deCails,  and  its  force  is,  gene r^L I ly  speaking.  Inter* 
mittent.  l(  has  indeed  ejected  a  great  change  ia  the  navy,  bat 
tbe  need  of  reform  was  crying,  the  da[ig;er  immiaenl,  and  tbe 
subject  far  nearer  to  the  popular  heart  than  the  army  has  ever 
been.  In  the  case  of  so  complicated  a  problem  as  that  of 
military  organisation,  the  nation  Inoka  ti>  tit  rulers  to  give  it 
a  Jead>  Private  individuals  can  do  little  to  bring  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  a  quitstion  aUiut  which  hardly  one  man  in  a 
hundred  can  hare  views  of  hta  own^  espocially  when  tbe 
opinions  of  those  individuals  differ  as  widely  as  they  do.  The 
people,  therefore,  cannot  be  e£peete<]  to  urge  measures  upon 
the  Government;  it  is  for  the  Government  to  propose  mcaiurcs 
to  the  peopt?.  Nor  is  th^re  any  reaEon  to  suppose  that  this 
would  be  dune  in  vain.  The  nation  bos  borne,  witfatiut  a  word 
of  complaint,  a  largely  increased  eTpendiinre  upon  the  nary; 
it  has  even  wclcomeil  thnt  expenditure  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  be  ecjually  ready  to  spend  money  upon  iti 
aTmy>  were  a  Government  to  say  frankly  and  firmly  that  sueb 
and  sucli  cbitn§:es  were  required.  Here,  then,  again  we  come 
to  the  same  canctuision  as  before,  that,  if  our  preparations  have 
been  inadequate,  U  oar  military  system  is  at  fault,  it  is  primarily 
to  the  Government  that  we  must  look  for  amendment. 

With  these  preliminary  rcmnrks,  we  pass  to  consider  the 
chief  incidents  of  the  campaign,  and  the  effects  which  our 
initial  deficiencies  have  exerted  upon  its  course. 

First  of  a\],  we  hare  xime  observaiions  to  offer  respecting 
tbe  transport  of  our  troops  from  these  shores,  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  just  judgment  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  now  lind  ourselvea  in  SouEh  Africa.  It  must  be 
remembered  tbat  the  transfer  of  troops  across  the  sea  is  In  no 
way  a  question  for  the  War  Office,  but  tbat  it  entirely  depends 
upon  the  mercantile  marine  and  tbe  action  of  the  Admiralty 
in  taking  up  and  preparing  mercantile  ships  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  when  the  order  for  mobilising  the  army  and  tbe  notice  to 
tbe  Admiralty  for  tbe  preparation  of  ships  was  issued,  it  was 
clearly  imposiiblc  for  the  Admiralty  to  take  up  ships  that  were 
in  Hong  Kong  or  other  distant  ports.     It  hu  beea  consunily  a 
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I  ■■llfT  of  reproach  to  lh«  Admiralty  thfti  they  did  not  take  up 
ai  oace  out  qiiickeit  ocean  liners  ;  but  a  iniiineni.'*  rrHeciion 
will  thov  that  no  shipping  Company  keeps  luch  veiseU 
waiting  mdetiaibcly  in  ttigliflh  porta.  They  eaiit  fur  the 
parpoae  of  canjiag  pAMcn^cn  and  cominerccf  to  the  {urtUeat 
toda  oi  the  earth.  Therefore  DatnraHr  at  any  given  aioment 
die  bnlit  of  thete  ve««ela  are  not  in  En^rLiib  porta  ;  and  of  thoae 

I  few  tbal  are  in  port,  the  greater  number  ari>  pretty  •ure  lo  be 
taking  in  cargv>  or  engaged  on  «onne  bu«in»a  which  it  i* 
difficult  or  impouible  to  break  ofT,  There  have  been  some 
compjatnts  that  the  Admiralty  baa  been  pedancic  in  iti 
demaada  n»  to  the  chanisca  required  in  the  ^ttinj;  up  of  the 
ships.  That  ia  a  i^ueilioii  tbat  can  only  be  tlt'teruiined  by 
CBTcftJ  invealijiation  and  report.  What  ii  certain  is  that  the 
indiapensablc  chants  must  in  any  ca»e  hare  been  reiy 
Gontiderabl^,  becauie  obriously  the  great  trana -oceanic 
fteamers  are  fitted  up  for  their  own  vpecial  purposes,  which 
are  not  those  of  an  army  on  the  moTC.  For  the  transport  of 
infantry  comparatively  little  chan§re  ia  recjuircd,  and  the  ships 
ior  infantry  were  quickly  got  realty  ;  birt,  when  it  rame  to 
lending  artillery  or  cavalry,  the  ohan^s  in  internal  fittiu^a, 
in  ail  but  the  oimpatalively  small  numW  of  ships  which  are 
•peciolly  designed  for  horse-tranaport,  were  necessarily  rory 
large. 

Unfortunately  in    making  those    changes    another  diffically 
IDterrened—one  much  more  important  in  ita  influence  on  the  war 

'  tbao  is  at  all  recognised  al  present.  It  consisledf  in  fact,  in  the 
labour  troubles.  The  facilitiesfor  coaling  in  the  purt  of  London 
have   been  entirely  determined   by   the   rule   of   the   dockyard 

)  labourers  and  their  *  bosaea,'  who  triumphed,  at  all  events  tor  a 
lime,  in  the  great  dockyard  tirike.  The  consequence  is  (hat  in 
aioat  of  the  London  dockyards  there  is  no  such  machinery  aa  ia 
provided  in  Glasgow,  for  instance,  for  the  rapid  shipment  of 
coal ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
the  'boas'  in  many  instances  utilised  the  situation  to  take  the 
eouatry  by  the  tbroat  in  the  hour  of  ita  need.  Having  directed 
die  workmen  to  enter  into  no  contract,  be  waited  till  troopi 
were  ordered  for  embarkation,  and  then  told  the  men  to  lay 
down  their  toola,  thus  dictating  freah  terms  on  every  fresh 
emergency.  The  coal-henvera  in  particular  have  shown  a  very 
diatresaing  want  of  patnotiam.  Nobody  who  has  Hatched 
the  movements  of  transports  can  have  failed  to  observe  how 
Mten  a  ship  has  been  tent  to  LLi^erpool,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  transpiirt  n(  trctfipi,  and  has  thence  been  seat  round  to 
Soot  bam  pt  on.      Ibis  waa  solely  because  of  labour  trouble*  in 
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Liverpool,  AJmoit  eTerj^where  tbe  *  boflsei'  h&ve  proved  to 
the  dcadlieit  enemies  of  the  men  who  accept  their  dictntioo ; 
and  they  have  so  interfered  witb  buflineas  that  in  ca<e  after  caae, 
which  hA»  been  recorded  without  &ny  eipJanation  ia  tbe  papers, 
the  ftbipa  have  been  traniferred  from  tbe  private  ^ardi  (o 
Government  yards  because  it  wa»  imposiiblc  to  ^t  tbcm 
rapidly  finiabeit  in  tbe  former  That  hm  been  one  of  ibe  mo^l 
serious  causes  of  delay.  It  is  a  complete  misupdcrstanding  »■ 
assume  that  the  Admiralty,  since  the  war  began,  h^ts  stinted 
its  expenditure.  The  Admiralty  has  not  required  the  oatcrii 
of  the  newspapers  to  perceive  that  it  was  well  worth  whi] 
to  spend  money  In  order  to  get  our  troopi  rapidly  to  the  fronl 
Fully  three  times  the  ordinary  na^  has  in  many  cases  beei 
paidj  and  jet  this  h^is  not  aln^ays  nbtnined  the  lervicei  requiret 
Shipwrights  wbo  were  receiving  Bfteen  sbillings  a  day  hai 
knocked  off  work  because  some  slight  change  was  made  in  t1 
fittings,  or  on  some  eqnaliy  paltry  excuse. 

Bud   tbe    chief    cause    of    such    delay    as    look     place 
undoubtedly,  that  the  Admiralty  were  not  directed  to  commcni 
their  preparations  at  a  sulEcienLly  early  date.     The  impreisioi 
which   LB  said  to  prevail   in  some   Well-informed  quarters,  thi 
mobilisation    was   effected    more  rapidly    than   the    AUmiralt; 
expected,   may    possibly    be    true.      If  so,   the   Admiralty  onl] 
shared  a  very  wide-spread  belief,  for  Lord  Wolseley's  asscrUoi 
that  the  troops  would  be  ready  before  the  shipSj  had  gi>nerallj 
been  laughed  out  oi'  court.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ships  hai 
often   kept   the   rronps   waiting*,  while   in   no  instance  have  tl 
ships  waited  for  the  troops-      But  for  this  we  have  no  right  to 
blamti    the^  Adniiralty,   which    could   not    enter    upon    a    lar^ 
expenditure  without  the  sanction  of  tbe  Treasury  aad  the  order* 
of  the  Government. 

tn  one  point  only,  so  far  &s  wa  are  aware,  has  there  been  anj 
avoidable  delay  In  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  embarkatioi 
We  had  plenty  of  regiaterpd  horses  to  meet  the  requirements 
the  cavalry,  but  the  Remount  Department  was  so  overwhelm- 
by  tbe  work   of  eEamining  them   before  passing  them   into  tl 
service,  that  they  could   not   be  delivered    in  time.     In  many 
instances  the  horses  only  arrived  just  at  the  moment  when   tl 
troops  were  going  to  embark.     This  rendered  it  impossible 
train  the  new  horses  thai  were  sent  in,  or  to  work  the  reservL 
with   cavalry  regiments    as   a  whole.      In    many  cases   it   wi 
exceedingly  dithcuU,  and  tn  some  impossible,  to  lit  s&ddlery 
tbe  horses   at  all.     In   that   particular   there   can    be  no  doul 
that  the   condition  of   the   mounted  forces   as  disembarked 
South  Africa  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  ought  to  have  beei 
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connexion  with  thii  cause  of  UEireatllncia  ACiolLcr  ilifTiGultj 
nil  h^re  be  nlluJed  to.  Thai  horse*  (*anni>t  be  eipecled  to 
i»e  in  thoroufrhlj  gnod  c^mlition  after  three  or  four  necks  nl 
Ib  nbTious ;  anil  U  U  vUal  thnE  thf^v  ihouhl  be  providf^d  with 
accommodtition  calculate  In  minimise  this  deterioration  so  far 
possible.  In  tbtt  r^pect  murl]  [rouble  has  bi^n  eiperience^l, 
hieh  a  greater  degree  of  forethoaght  might  bni^e  i>h»'iiile(I, 
Aa  lo  the  best  method  of  stowing  hi^rses  there  has  evidently 
be«n  much  diFercnce  of  opinion  amon^  those  concerned, 
hi*  is,  however,  a  matter  on  which  there  is  probaWj'  some 
nsenans  nmong  tboie  best  qunlilied  to  iudgp,  namely,  those 
namcrous  persons  who  are  regularly  employed  in  shijiping  horses 
from  Souch  America,  Anatralia,  and  elsewhere;  an<]  we  should 
h*Te  tb'>nght  that  the  aathorities  might  hare  Amved  ftt  ft 
definite  nmclusion  upon  it  Ioei^  ago.  Bui,  to  judgtr  fmra  the 
terahs^  this  was  not  the  cose.  The  methods  employed  varied 
widely,  and  some  of  ihem  falleit  di*astn»ualy.  The  case  of 
th«  'Rapidan/  for  instance,  is  rotorious.  In  another  respect 
the  inferiority  of  the  trnnsports  For  tiie  mounted  <irms  bas  most 
grarely  interfered  with  the  propuriion  of  artillery  and  rivalry 
in  the  fleU.  The  sbipi  were  40  had  that  numbers  of  horses 
«nd  guns  have  been  lost,  while  whole  batteries  have  been  kept 
baek  for  months  from  the  fighting  just  at  the  time  when  they 
were  most  needeil.  The  story  of  the  three  batteries  of  artillery 
for  which  transport  was  originally  ordered  in  June  as  n 
fvinfoTcement  for  Sir  George  White,  and  which  never  reached 
him  at  nil,  because  of  the  breakdown  of  the  ^  ^ajathla '  and  the 
*  Zibeughla,*  Lb  well  known.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make 
anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  losses  due  to  accidents 
4uring  transport,  bjt  the  following  are  soutc  of  them. 

The  9th  Lancers  loit  over  one  hundred  horses  coming  from 
urban  to  the  (Jape.  A  squadron  of  the  Inniskillitigs  was  on 
■hipwhich  broke  down  at  St.  Vincent,  and  they  were  delaye.1 
pearly  three  weeks.  The  12th  Lancers  had  very  bad  weather 
I  Inst  a  great  many  horses.  The  '  tsmore,^  with  a  s(|undron 
the  10th  Hussars,  ran  ashore,  and  practically  all  the  horses 
lost.  The  Horse  Artillery  battery  on  that  ship  lost  all 
guns,  all  their  horses  e:icepi  fifteen,  and  all  their  kits 
and  stores.  Four  batteries,  Le^  twenty-four  guns,  and  three 
cavalry  regiments,  kept  back  from  fighting,  or  seriously  injure*!, 
constitute  a  loss  Lo  the  rLtmy  at  the  front  that  Is,  to  saj  the 
least,  appreciable  ;  and  we  owe  it  to  defective  ships,  or  to  ill- 
arranged  fittings,  or  to  mistakes  in  seamanship.  Still,  when 
all  the  losses  are  reckoned  up,  we  cannot  say  they  are  very 
I  considering  the  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome* 
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Ezerciie  on  board  ship  ii  very  important,  botb  for  horiei 
and  men,  but  it  can  only  be  obtaine<I  in  roQioy  reisela  choBcn 
for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  remembered  that  during  th«  Tel-el- 
Kebir  campaign  the  Guards  brokf  dnivn  lamentably  in  a  com- 
peralively  short  march  over  a  difficult  bit  of  desert^  the  reason 
being  that  they  bftd  hecn  liring  on  board  ship  for  week*  highly 
fed  and  without  piercise.  That  was  q  Ifssiin  which  WAk  not 
forgotten  ;  and,  ao  far  as  iho  men  are  concemedf  all  arrange- 
ment! have  been  maiJe  for  gjvjn^  eiercise  to  the  iroopi  on  board 
thip.  A  lyfilematic  gymnabtic  iJrill  has  been  devised  cipr^ftfly 
in  order  lo  keep  men  in  good  condition  for  marching  as  soon  as 
they  land.  Obviouily,  however,  the  practical  <iirrying  oui  of  ibifl 
dependi  upon  there  being  room  on  the  decks  for  the  mta  tx>  be 
ei^ercised,  Agatn^  in  the  best  ships  [h4>re  hm  been  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  to  take  down  the  tepnrating  boards  between  \Ax 
horaeB  and  to  give  ihem  ample  exercise  round  the  deck  on 
which  they  atnod.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  inferior  ahips 
the  horses,  guns,  and  men  have  been  bo  stowed  that  il  wu 
inipoaijble  for  man  or  hnne  to  have  any  adequate  eiereise  from 
the  time  of  leaving  England  to  the  time  tri  arrival  in  South 
Africa.  Tlii«  in  a  mutter  that  way  be  of  vital  consequence, 
and  it  is  to  b«  hoped  that  the  lesaons  lo  be  learnt  from  our 
experience  in  this  war  will  be  treasured  up  against  Cntiire 
campaigns.  We  mnit  not  forget  th&l  in  all  our  war* — nnlcsa 
we  are  invaded — a  sea  tranapart,  longer  or  shorier,  will  be 
necessary.  The  proecas  of  dieembaikation  has,  in  Ihia  cofte^ 
be?n  easy,  for  it  tO[>k  place  In  friemlly  poits^  but  it  may  not 
always  be  so  ;  and  the  army  that  is  to  do  its  work  must  be  an 
army  organised  and  trained  for  the  purpose  of  ship  transport 
and  for  landing  from  abips  as  well  as  embarking  on  tbem.  In 
onr  judgment,  every  year,  or  every  other  year  at  all  events,  a 
regular  scheme  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation  on  sane 
part  of  this  isJand  or  of  Ireland  should  be  carried  out,  in  tfrder 
lo  tmin  both  navy  and  army  in  the  joint  working  which  ia 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  Ibc  Empire. 

In  the  pfpseni  instance^  thu  order  in  wliicb  troops  went  out  lo 
South  Africa  was  determined  by  the  facilities  which  exieted  in 
this  country  for  obtaining  and  preparing  *bipa  for  transporting 
the  different  arm*  of  the  service,  infantry  were  much  more 
easily  embarked  than  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  were  dcspalcbed 
without  wailing  for  the  other  arms,  because  it  was  desirable  to 
place  on  the  scene  of  action  without  delay  such  troops  as  could 
be  sent.  If  sbips  had  been  ready  for  the  cavalry  and  anillery, 
cavalry  and  artillery  would  have  been  sent  earlier.  They  could 
□Dt  be  provided;  Aod  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  eftrlicit 
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Br  the  campufgn^  we  were  i»  lamentably  deficient  m 
ftQtl  cavalry.  It  is  true  ihai  we  had  nut  in  the  whole 
country  sufficient  artillery  for  the  force  that  ivc  have  found  it 
neceuary  to  tend  ojE- — that  ii  another  question — but  bo  far  as 
ooacema  the  representation  of  difTereot  arms  in  the  e&rlj  sta^a 
of  the  campaign,  the  rfefidency  of  arrilli^py  and  cavalry  wa«  du* 
to  tbu  one  cause  and  to  no  other.  Had  ire  had  three  timet  aa 
many  guns  as  ne  actually  possess,  we  should  not  have  had 
any  more  al  the  front  ia  the  earlieat  period  of  the  war.  It 
seemi  tn  follitw  ihut  Teasels*  properly  designed  for  the  transport 
of  large  numbers  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  should  always  be 
kept  in  readiness,  or  duly  regUlered  hi  service  if  required. 
Sorely  we  are  rich  enough  to  bear  thi<  espense. 

T^ere  is  one  more  point,  and  a  very  serious  one,  to  be 
touched  on  before  we  approach  the  questlnn  of  military  events 
in  South  Africo  itself*  The  deficieocy  lif  land  itanaport  has 
FTideiitly  been  a  very  grave  hindrance  tci  the  ininpi  in  the 
field.  However  well  the  scheme  ol  mobilisation  may  have 
worked^  however  rapidly  the  troops  may  have  been  despatched 

I  from  our  ehotes,  it  would  ha^^e  been  nlmoat  as  well  to  retain 
tliem  in  this  country  as  to  land  them  at  the  Cape  or  In  Natal  so 
inadequately  provided  with  the  means  of  locomrjtioa  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case.  Pureed,  as  our  armies  have  been,  to 
tbdhere  to  the  railways,  their  line  of  march  has  inevitably 
been  determined  for  them  in  advance,  their  direction  has  been 
obvious  To  (he  enemy,  and  the  possibllifips  of  resistance  hav? 
been  enormously  incTiraacI*  Let  us  imagine  how  the  German 
iovaiiiin  cif  France  in  1870  woulil  have  fared  bad  the  German 
troops,  like  ours,  been  glued  to  the  sleepers.  How  would  they 
bave   croiaed   the  Moselle,  circumvented   Metz,  and  cut  iilT  the 

•  French  retreat  from  that  place?  Or  again^  how  would  the 
Crown  Prince  have  made  the  fninom  flank-march  on  Sedan, 
ivhich  decided  the  I'aie  *if  Franc**  and  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  ? 
It  is  true  that  tbe  problem  of  transport  is  much  simpler  for  the 

I  Germans  than  for  ui,  who  in  one  part  of  our  dominions  have 
to  use  men  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  another  mules,  in  x  third 
wagons,  and  are  forced  to  create  a  railway  in  a  fourth  ;  but, 
after  all,  this  only  means  a  little  more  thinking  before  the 
campa-ign  begins.  In  our  own  case,  either  Lhe  transport  should 
have  been  prepared  at  home  and  sent  out  with  the  division* 
first  despAiched,  or  It  should  have  been  pro vided^w bleb,  with 
forethought  and  an  open  purs?,  would  surely  have  been  easy — 
on  the  spot.  Neither  alternative  seems  to  have  been  adopted, 
ftQd  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  defect  was  again  due  to  our 
apparently  ineradicable   habit  of  endeavouring  to   save  at  the 
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br-ffinnlnir,  for  which  wb  huTc  to  pajf  ten  iini«  Dv*r,  la  blood 
fttiil  iminvy,  iM'foro  tbr  rn<L 

Wljirii  WL*  mirin  to  ciiminp  the  military  npemtioni  in  Soutb 
AMdAi    wfi    iii»to    «t    iliP    ouUet    Ihe    influenco    irbich    ceriftin 

IiciIiiUtl]  tonaidcrAlicmR  rirrlnl  (in  the  earlj  stagei  of  tbe  war. 
'<tli(J(^ul  rr>rijiiiU^T]iUitii«  Uiey  were,  and  \et,  looking  to  tbe 
liiitnrj  <>f  llir  AiiinTJcnii  Civil  War,  one  canaot  help  leco^oifling 
llijil  ihry  Hc-n<  III  fl  tvrlain  oifent  miJiiary  com itlerat ions  a« 
wrIL  riiiin  A  j»iitrW  Diililarj  ]K>int  of  vjpv,  ibe  disinbutioD 
nf  thf-  iroitpv  Diaili-  bv  Sir  VV,  Sjmont,  wben  he  dirided  tbe 
antiv  bi^(wi<rn  (jlcucoe  and  Ladv^milli,  was  a  ptrpoalcrou*  one. 
Tbpti*  hjii  in  lliftL  M-tiBP  iirver  bevn  anj  defcDce  lor  it  ;  bm  ibe 
r«Mhl  rauic  ^birb  W  lu  it  wu  ihia,  tLat  the  GoveniiDent  of 
Nainl  iinfiUinHl  ihe  itiitLlnr>  auiboritie*  tii  pruim  tbe  Tojal 
■objfH^t«  <^X  a#  \\tsr  a  jiarT  of  Natal  aa  povubJe^  and  aJso  to 
jiuaitl  (he  ctwl  mtnri  cif  Dundre.  Tbe  ■mn^rnirnf  actaallj 
ado|>tetl  ajijyiara  to  have  been  a  nio«t  un^arim^mX^  coaapromije 
bel«rrn  the  defeiK^  of  ibe  frootMV — wbicL  tbc  Xaul  GuTern- 
mettt  in*  «aii1  iu  ^ve  oneinalU  propood  and  a  reuiUDcDi 
brhtD\l  th4'  Itne  of  the  logela.  \ov  it  a  cntaiji  tlul 
CMhinf  can  br  RKitv  diaaitruus  than  to  allow  politif^  nonridii 
Ithvi  cUT  ibia  kuid  t»  ovcirtde  vulitai7  nr  f  wiuti_  Tbc 
uolitkvt  objrrta  an  «iv»  ■»  mAr  a  ^  ^^  An  itRiy 
ditfwtied  ia  cntaia  *»  b#  Jrfiwiad,  wd  vfl  iKvitablr  UU 
|«  «««HT  mirCT  ^  tboM  wboM  its  diT|WTTMM  was  iia^itd  to 
MvArd  U  W  iwiiifcl,  «vra  Cmb  a  paAlanl  pnai  of  view, 
t^  tW  ^Mttlfcmi—  «f  llie  aon;  abal  W  Avisi  to  one 
MMMKtMl  awpM^a^— 4bM«tf  Mnr^viMTT.  Bm 
MtUs^McWMl  ^bMraMl^wn^^Awk>w&ace»km 

tai  A»«ariT  f  ■«<■■—  «f  ifeMa^fe  ^BHMf  pMda  were  a 
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dip  Free  State  enabled  tbe  ea«niy  ia  aitAck  bt«  oommunicBtiont 
from  the  left  rrar.  But,  couMtlerin^  tlie  succcu  nilL  wbich  &t 
Glenroe  he  checkmatei]  (he  iniiial  scheme  nf  the  Hners,  U  18 
probable  tb&t,  bui  for  his  wound,  the  crmr  would  h&vc  bad  no 
seridUs  con spq lien cea.  Un fortunately'  he  continued  tn  retain 
command  while  in  &  condition  in  which  no  man  is  fitted  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  or  to  command  an  armv.  In  thii 
condition  be  appears  to  hare  a^^^-eed  lo  an  armtiijce  with  the 
Boers,  which  laved  from  de»truciii>n  ihe  portion  of  their  arm>' 
wbich  he  had  defeated.  Had  ihe  defeat  of  Lucas  Me^er't 
comuaando  been  turned  into  utLei  rout,  the  moral  effect  on  tbe 
remainder  of  tbe  Boer  army,  coupled  with  the  defeat  at  Elnnd»- 
Laa^e,  mi^ht  bare  been  such  a*  to  enable  General  Symona  at 
least  ro  inakp  a  rpry  different  kind  of  rerreal  from  that  wbich 
to  fact  became  ncceaiarj.  This  retreat,  and  the  consequeiit 
abandonment  of  jl  large  qunncitj  of  MioTea,  together  with  the 
wounded,  at  DumJee,  were  serious  disadvantagea  with  which 
to  begin  the  campaign.  Had  the  Etorea  been  fiaved,  and  the 
whole  force  with  iti  equipment  been  coneentrat«d  in  the  neigb- 
boLirbood  of  Ladjstnith,  it  ought  at  leait  to  have  been  poisible 
for  Sir  G,  White  to  maintain  his  contiexlon  witb  Colenso. 

Here  we  come  to  wb»t  is  really  the  crucial  point  of  the 
whole  campaign.  The  battle  of  Elandslaagie^  despite  its 
>Dccc»,  and  those  of  Glenr-oe  and  Reitfontein,  deapito  their 
partinl  luccess^  were  entirely  overbalnnoed  by  the  disaster  of 
Nicholson's  JVekn  It  must  be  undcralood  that  tbe  failure  on 
tbftt  day  occurred  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  of  the  line. 
It  wa*  nnt  merely  tbe  loss  of  the  two  regiments  nnd  the  inule 
battery,  as  we  at  first  supposed,  that  made  it  unforlunate.  The 
reverse  wai  quite  as  s^rioufl  on  the  right,  and  it  was  the  reverse 
on  the  right  that  entailed  the  losses  on  the  left.  'J'he  British 
soldier,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  attack  nr  in  tenaciry,  is  by  no 
means  equally  good  in  a  retreat;  nnd  a  disaster,  far  worse  than 
what  actually  oci^orred,  was  only  narrowly  avoided.  The  naval 
l^iins  Bccm  t<j  have  saved  the  situation.  We  shall  have  tnore 
to  Bay  of  the  taclica  of  this  battle  by  and  by. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  tbe  campaign^  ihe  failure  on 
October  ^Oth  was  so  uneipected^  triumphant  success  had  been 
so  confidently  anticipated,  that  no  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  dealing  with  the  situation  which  the  event  entailed. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  that  defeat  that  Sir  G.  White's  com- 
municalion  witb  (jolenso  was  severed,  and  that  be  was  shut 
up  in  Ladysmith.  Now  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  of 
tbat  army  with  the  soutbcrn  portion  of  Natal  was  essential,  if 
Sir  G.  White  was  to  ful^l  the  part  which  was  designed  for  him 
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in  the  working  out  of  the  campai^o.  Accttrdiag  to  the  original 
idea,  whiiit  Sir  G.  VVbite  hdd  NalaL  and  kept  back  the  Boeri, 
the  armj'  corps  urnlcr  Sir  RcJvt^rs  BuUer^  conaiatiog  of  three 
dlrisioni  and.  other  troopi^  wai  lo  m&rch  Btraight  through 
the  open  country  of  the  Free  State  upon  Diocmfontein  And 
ultimatelj  upon  Pretoria,  When  Sir  Redvers  Buller  arrived 
at  the  Cape  be  found  these  plan*  upaet  by  the  fact  that  Sit 
G.  While  waa  besieged  in  Ladjsniilh  \  ami  it  apppare*!  net'eiaarvj 
in  order  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  a  British  force,  that  iaime< 
diate  steps  should  be  taken  for  bis  relief.  Our  onn  imprerssian 
i*  that  that  relief  trould  have  been  talUfactorily  accomplished 
had  Sir  Redvers  Duller  adhered  to  the  original  programme, 
and,  leaving  Ladysmiih  and  Kimberley  to  lake  rare  of  them- 
selves, had  moved  forward,  as  scxin  aa  be  had  been  able  to 
land  and  organise  his  artny^  upon  th&  centres  of  the  enemy's 
resistance.  The  very  fact  of  bis  so  moving  forward  would 
have  drawn  nwny  the  ftirces  from  before  LadysmiEh  and 
KimberLej.  To  say  this  is  in  no  way  to  reproach  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  because  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  be  had  not  adecjuale 
jnfortnation  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  Kimberley  and 
Ladystfiith  might  he  eipecled  to  hold  out  CodsiderLng  the 
nnmb(?r  of  carrier  pigeons  which  we  are  told  are  in  Ladysmitb, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  be  did  not  obtain  full 
information.  That  he  did  not  obtain  it  appears  evident,  for 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  he  felt  it  to  be  his  ono 
duty  lo  move  to  the  relief  of  Lsdysmtth,  and  apparently  also 
felt  it  to  bo  bis  duty  lo  send  J-ord  Melhuen  to  the  relief  of 
Kimbrrley.  It  appears  certain  that,  here  again,  sTrong  political 
influence  was  brought  to  bear.  It  was  feared  that  the  fall  of 
cither  of  the  besieged  towns  would  lead  to  a  rising  througbout 
Cape  Colony,  The  remit  of  subordinating  a  paramount  maiim 
of  strategy  and  the  lessons  of  all  military  experience  to  political 
rontideraiicns  and  momenlary  panic  has  been  that,  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  directly  to  relieve  the  towns,  serious  defeats 
have  been  incurred,  and  iba  danger  uf  a  general  rising,  which 
must  have  been  checked  by  a  concentration  in  the  north  of 
Cape  Ciilony,  hns  been  increased  rather  than  diminished.  A 
commander  who,  at  the  outset  of  his  campaign,  is  forced  by 
circumstance s»  in  which  be  has  had  no  coucern,  to  confcirm  to 
the  wishes  of  his  enemies,  starts  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Such 
has,  in  fact,  been  Sir  Redvers  Buller  s  position  throughout ;  and 
It  seems  to  as  to  dale  back  to  ihe  day  of  Nicholion's  Nek, 

On  the  general  results  of  these  initial  mistakes,  an  admirable 
rriticism,  frnm  ibe  pen  of  a  German  general^  bas  appeared  lately 
in  the  *  Globo '     It  runs  as  follows  \— 
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.  ,  .  'Yon  ^L]  remombftr  mj  pointing  oat  from  tho  begiaulaa 
tiuit  ^uur  t^mat]  fun;^,  i]i«jiurHi.d  nt  JifTt^rtiut  poiBLt  iti  NuUl,  u  well 
as  on  Che  uthor  froutiere,  ougKt  Dwer  Ci>  have  tried  to  tiglit  ilomxive 
battJaBt  bat  oagbt  sEowly  to  have  drftwn  t>^k  toi^orde  Ui«  cooet  or 
tLe  a^TODcicg  roiufurcemcDte.  Bj  aUoning  themevlTce  to  Lq 
■umrLiiidbJ  and  bloakod  up  at  eucb  open  places  as  Ladysiuitb, 
~  mberley,  and  Marking,  they  not  only  tan  the  groat  tbk  of  being 
~  i>at  tl&n  ir  of  boiag  forced  to  aurrondor,  bat,  vrbat  1  oon&ider 
ndi  iforee,  tljoy  tctjk  nwaj  from  the  foroe*  coming  up  from  Enghui 
e  fre«  utode  aud  line  of  action.  I  have  not  yet  aeeu  tliia  cbief  law 
ctmtegj  pointed  out  in  any  one  of  the  remarka  or  criticianu  in  the 
Bat  it  Lfi  quLlc  oTJdont  that  armioa,  or  dotocLnkODtB  of  roeoQOi 
hing  forward  iritb  auch  a  £jLed  route  to  itavo  oiio  or  otbcr  placet 
jDiut  Ggbl  iu  akv\ti  unfavuunillo  ciiijunietjujcua.  Tlie  eatJiuj, 
knowing  your  forofs  mn^t  approach  by  thia  or  thai  rood^  cnn  eaailj 
lake  up  the  mo^t  formidable  pooitiou  od  the  very  toad.  Thero  ifl 
left  uo  tnoaaa  of  marnxsoviing.  or  of  ciimhiiifiil  action,  or  of  taking 
auothtr  way  of  thruuttjiiiug  vitfll  imint^  (cBpitnlfl)  of  the  onomj- 
Tou  OTH  boiiud  for  the  plane  t(t  1*  rcFCiifid,  and  on  you  niaat  go  and 
fight.  TbtiB  I  am  of  opinion  that  half  your  etroogtb  has  been 
woatfid  from  tho  hcginnicg,  and  all  goncmlt^hip  aud  Bttategy  has 
beoUi  BO  to  »ky,  nailed  fast  before  operations  rtblly  bogau/ 


: 
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Thut  criLifiim  aeems  (o  us  ta  be  sound  in  every  particulAr ; 
but  wc  may  carry  it  yet  furtberf  and  say  that,  even  aMiiminj^ 
the  capacity  of  resiitance  rectrntly  diaplayed  by  the  bealeged 
places  to  bavc  been  under-eali mated  at  first,  and  luppoiing  their 
speedy  fall,  unlcu  relieved,  to  have  appeared  probable  to  our 
Gommanderi,  Ibe  better  coarse  vould  have  been  to  compaia  their 
relief  by  attacking  tbe  cnE-jny  elaewbere.  h  i»  an  uld  Letson  of 
military  bisiory  that  tbe  beil  mode  of  lesiening  tbe  aireu  of  an 
coemy'a  attack  is  nol  (o  meet  it  directly,  but  Co  Alrike  at  tbe 
point  which  he  \%  mo«i  anxiciuk  10  guard.  An  excellent 
lUnjtration  of  ibis  principle  may  be  drawn  from  tbe  life  of 
Clire,  nbo  may^  indeed,  be  said  Co  bave  >avei)  India  for  ui  b^ 
Dot,  if  we  may  10  put  it,  going  to  the  relief  of  Ladyimitb  or 
Ki mberley,  but  by  Luarcbiog  un  BloemfonEein.  Tliere  ii  a  verj 
intereitirg  and  ciriking  passage  on  this  subject  in  Colonel 
G.  B.  Malleson's  ^  History  of  tbe  Frcn<:b  in  India,'  from  whicb 
we  cjuote  ihe  folluwiiig  words.  He  is  s|ieHking  o^  the  bloir 
which  (Jlive  struck  at  Arcot,  the  capital  ol  the  (Jarnatic,  when 
Tricbinopoli  was  being  besieged  just  as  Ladyamith  is  now. 
Applying  tbe  general  principle  involvcdf  he  lays: — 

'The  geneml  who  be«itAteij  tr>  do  thjft,  though  bo  Briee  that  if  it 
OOdI^I  be  done  it  vonld  Mve  him  and  rein  his  ent^aky,  does  not 
Oaloulate  on  tho  in^TitaUo  effcut  which  such  a  movement  muifc 
prodnoe  oa  tiw  morale  of  tb«  force  opposed  bo  him,  copccisilj 
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wLen  tliftt  furca  coustltuks  ihe  prmcipol,  perbai^s  tbe  outite,  avail- 
ftblo  Hrmy  of  tbo  easEii^,  Hd  dof^H  not  consider  that  snch  a  moTemant 
must  DftTalyae  the  onwiirJ  toftrcb  of  bia  opponent.  Yet  biatory 
ftbonnaa  vith  auch  osatDpIoa,  E?cn  Frcdoric  II  g&ro  npt  at  * 
oritioal  peri(>d,  bU  nioviimeutH  <ju  Siiioiiy  rtbon  be  fouod  the 
AuHtrifeQa  wore  martbiiig  od  HtirliD-  And  iT  he,  &  uooBunmute 
me^ter  of  tbe  ari  of  var,  would  act  thnB,  what  raa.y  we  im&gino 
would  bo  tho  offoat  of  mLob  a  moTumcnt  on  mea  of  inferior  oapftoity? 
It  moat  &W«7a  bo  etartliog,  almi^at  alvtajR  decisive.'  * 

That  aeems  to  uSi  even  as  the  case  stood  after  Sir  Gcor^ 
While  bad  bpon  belpagueredj  [o  represeni  the  course  which  ii 
would  have  been  best  to  follow  in  this  camp^ii^n.  Had  tbe 
ATiny  corps,  na  originallv  arrangr^,  swept  up  ilirciugh  llie  Free 
State  upon  BLoemfontoiD,  U  ic  practically  certain  that  the  Doers 
must  have  moved  awa^  from  Lad/amitb  and  from  Kimberlcj 
ID  order  to  meet  the  tbrentened  atEaok,  There  would  have  been 
ample  time,  as  we  now  know,  for  tbe  armv  io  have  gathered 
securelv  oa  tbe  Orange  River,  and>  having  forced  tbe  Boeri  to 
conform  to  its  movement  and  defeated  tbem  in  the  open,  to 
have  moved  aubsequfnil^  from  the  enem^'ft  rear — bad  ihU  bean 
necessary — to  the  relief  of  Kimberley  and  Lad^smith.  In  fact^ 
from  the  p{>int  of  view  which  we  recpnlly  discussed,  we  might 
afmost  saj-  that  it  ia  a  campaign  that  has  been  ruined  chbcr  by 
an  inndeijLiatt?  gathering  of  carrier  pigeons  or  an  inade[|ualc  uk 
of  them  when  gathered-  For  li  from  Ladjsmith  and  Kimberlej 
full  information  bad  reached  Sir  Kedvera  Buller  of  the  actual 
«tate  of  tbeae  two  towns,  as  we  now  know  it  to  have  beeo,  he 
would  surely  have  adhered  to  hU  original  plan  of  c&mpu^n 
rather  than  have  nlbined  himself  to  be  diverted  from  it,  an  that 
his  army  corps  has  been  broken  inio  pieces  and  all  tbe  different 
pFirts  of  it  scattered  civer  the  c*:untry.  Fear  of  a  rebellion  in 
the  Cape  there  would  have  been  none  bad  the  armv  corps 
moved  in  this  way,  and  none,  so  far  ai  we  can  see,  of  ihc 
disasterft  which  have  attended  the  campaign  could  have 
befallen  ui.  But  it  la  pretty  clear  that,  though  ibis  war  baA 
been  pending  for  years,  no  English  Moltke  has  thought  out  a 
general  plan  of  campaign,  and  provided  for  all  possible  con- 
tingencies- 

Assumiog»  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  General  BallcT 
to  move  to  the  relief  of  LadyEmith,  and  that  Lord  Melhuen'a 
force  was  gathered  in  strength  on  the  Orange  Kiver,  we  think  that 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  latter  En  have  freeil  the 
hands  of  Sir  W.  Gatacre  and   General  French  by  joining  tbezn 
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in  encloaing  the  invadera  frr>m  (he  Free  Slate  and  croEbin^  the 
incipient  rcbdIioD  tn  Cape  ColoQ^,  to  tbnt  hiswliolc  line  of  com- 
iDunication  shnulcl  hp  tree  and  that  at  large  a  force  as  p'k»ible 
abouM  be  (xble  tn  move  wi(h  him.  Bv  insrcbin°:  e«L»iward 
from  the  n<>ighbitDrtifHhi1  nf  ibe  Orange  River  Sintion,  An<1 
keeping  to  the  Dorlh  ol  tbe  river.  Lord  Mttbucn  would  have 
tametl  the  Boer  po&ilitm  m  the  niirih  of  Chjx>  Colony,  and 
would  have  obuiocd  posscstion  of  all  the  hndgt^a  croiiiog  that 
^rcat  barrier  and  of  the  line  of  railway  leading  up  direcllj  to 
BloetnfcnteiD,  whiltl  hi«  |>t>fiiti[>n  at  Orange  Rit'or  Station 
would  of  cDune  hare  been  ^u«i~Jpd  by  a  strong  work  protecting 
the  bridge.  Had  he  then  advanced  tlraigbt  upon  Blo^mfoniein 
even  with  his  rodured  force,  he  would  have  been  able  to  draw 
the  Boers  off  from  their  tnirencbed  poftitionc,  and  could  hare 
prevented  tbem  from  dictating  to  him  the  place  in  wbicb  he 
must  attack  them. 

So  much  for  the  general  ilrategy  of  the  eampaign.  With 
regard  to  the  tactic*  pursued,  tve  muiC  observe  ai  the  outset  thai 
our  officers  are  at  present  dealing  with  conditions  such  as  no 
other  aruiy  bss  ever  had  to  face.  Smokeless  powder,  quick- 
liring  guns,  magazine  rifles^  and  more  powerlul  artilleri  — 
all  these,  in  addition  to  the  eiccptionally  good  shooting  and 
the  great  mobility  of  the  Boers — are  novel  leatorps  of  warfare. 
No  Continental  troops  have  as  jet  had  to  deal  with  ihem.  To 
begin  with,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  the  aew 
weapons  ha»  been  to  enhance  the  experience  of  the  CAmpaign  of 
1870  in  regard  to  the  practical  icnp<»saibility  of  frontal  aitaizks. 
The  whole  experience  ai  the  Franeo-Gerinan  VVar  led  lo  the 
conclusion  that  a  frontal  attack  on  a  lorce  equal  or  nearlj  equal 
in  numbers,  even  when  there  is  very  piwcrful  artillery  to 
assist  the  assailaniA*  had  become  impossible,  liord  Methuen^s 
success  in  hi>  first  two  frontal  attacks  did  little  to  remove  thU 
itnpresaion,  while  the  eipcricnce  of  Moddcr  River  and  Mogers- 
fonteiii  Las  only  enhanced  it.  He  did  indeed  carry  twci  poailions 
by  what  were  meant  to  he  night  surpriscsv  but  were  not  so- 
The  splendid  vnlour  of  our  troops^  which  won  success  on  these 
occasions,  is  a  thing  of  which  we  hare  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
We  have  no  reason  to  be  prttud  of  the  fact  that  our  suldiera 
were  given  Boch  tests  for  iheir  valour.  Moreover,  to  repeat 
in  exactly  the  same  form  a  device  which  has  been  previously 
tried,  fo  that  the  enemy  is  fully  eipecting  it,  must  rtduce  the 
chances  of  success  to  a  minimum- 
Regarding  lie  battle  of  the  Tugela,  we  have  not  sufficient 
information  as  >et  to  form  a  clear  judgment,  but,  from  all  that 
is  known,  ii  would  appetir  that  the  difficulty  of  a  fTontal  attack 
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OQ  »ii  enemy  ttrongly  inCr^nched  on  both  ■idci  of  an  almoit 
unforJable  rfver^  and  aided  by  baUeries  comirfln'ljng  tltP  whole 
position,  Tra$  grti^vuualy  undcr-estimnted.  Id  ar>me  respects  the 
battle  cli>seEy  resembled  that  of  the  M<Hldtr  River,  in  others  il 
differed.  It  was  perhaps  this  di^erence  in  the  condition*  which 
enabled  our  troops  to  (.Tosg  Lbe  Mudder  and  outllank  thi;  enemy 
— an  operation  apparently  imposftibie  at  Coieaso.  It  is  bardly 
possible,  however,  that  any  eiplanation  should  reach  us  which 
adequaiely  explains  the  British  tactics  on  thete  occasions.  The 
attempt  to  paaa  the  drifts  ^f  the  Ttigela  without  lirst  driving 
the  enemy  from  his  pnsiEi'inf  on  the  louthern  bank  is,  so  far, 
incompreheasible.  The  tentative  nature  of  the  two  altacksi  the 
seC4)nd  beings  orilereil,  as  General  Buller'a  despatch  stavi,  only 
when  the  fir£i  had  failed,  is  crquiilly  inexplicable.  VVe  have 
out  yet  heard  any  explanation  of  the  failure  to  hx^lia-e  the  Boer 
poaiiioos  or  to  ascertain  their  sirengllj,  Eflioit-nt  sconting  hafi 
indeed  been  httherttj  teuiaikable  for  its  absence.  Nor  i»  it 
easy  to  answer  the  commeat  of  the  Boers  themselves  that  lbe 
positions  that  they  had  prepared  ag-ainst  us  seemed  as  tbou^ 
they  were  "red  mgs  for  the  bull.*  They  have,  in  fact,  aitracted 
(he  poor  but!  into  the  precise  positions  in  which  the  matador 
is  ready  with  hi*  knife  ui  strike.  It  is  difficult  of  course  at  n 
distance  to  judge  of  lbe  uiolives  which  have  determined  the 
several  jnovcmL^ntSt  bnt  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  maintaining 
thai,  when  any  movemt^nt  is  intcndGd,  its  design  and  purpoM 
should  be  kept  seciel ;  and  that  when  It  is  made  it  shuuld  be 
directed  not  upon  lbe  point  where  the  enemy  eipeets  it,  bat 
upon  a.  point  where  he  does  not  eipect  it;  that  our  action* 
should  be  of  a  kind  to  force  the  enemy  to  conform  to  them,  and 
that  we  should  not  allow  him  to  force  ui  to  conform  to  his. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  carnpai^n^  ao  EaTf 
has  been  the  frequency  of  night  attacks,  or  ratber  of  night 
marches  undertaken  with  a  view  to  H  itirprise  at  dawu^  or  »t 
Icaal  in  order  to  get  well  within  the  zone  of  fire  uoperceived 
and  therefore  unhurt.  The  object  of  luch  enlerprivra  is,  no 
doubt,  ol'  the  highest  importance.  They  have  long  been 
regarded  in  responsible  C|uariera  as  necessiiated  by  the  condi- 
tions of  motlfrn  war,  and  juslilie<l  hv  eilosI  iif  our  eiperience  in 
recent  times.  Neverrheless,  we  cannot  help  noting  the  fact  thftt 
white  our  few  successes  in  Ms  vsat  have  been  wim  in  broad 
daylight,  our  mosl  disastrous  failures  have  generally  resulted 
from  mistakes  made  in  the  dark.  There  are  condltionv  and 
circumstance!  necessary  to  the  success  of  night  attacks.  U  they 
be  wisely  arrangtd  and  properly  conductt^d,  nothing  can  be 
more  effecUve  ;   but   it   is  necessary  both  that  the  condilioni  for 
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ibpin  ihall  be  ravDUT&b)«  »Dd  that  every  problem  In  regard  to 
them  shall  have  bfrcQ  thought  cot,  Ko  operalinQi  of  war 
require  more  careful  forethought  or  more  mioute  precaution. 
Sir  H',  Gatiicre's  attack  upon  the  JJoer  position  at  Stormberg 
t^ma  to  ui  to  hare  b?en  one  which  might  have  been  feaaible 
in  a  couQtrj  where  be  was  not  eurrounded  by  apicfl  and  enctnici, 
but  which  was  almoit  hopeless  in  a  diitrlct  where  an j  station- 
mailer  might  be  a  traitor^  and  where  movements  bj-  railway 
towards  the  potilitin  which  it  waa  intended  to  attack  were  siitrc 
to  be  known  belbrehand  to  its  defenders.  NevenheleftS  the 
event  was  not  one  which  should  shake  Ihe  confidence  of  an^ 
of  thiise  who  know  Sir  \V.  Galarre's  previous  career.  It  was  a 
mistake,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  mistake  into  which 
a  man  wi)I  not  ensjly  fall  a  sei:cind  time. 

The  night  march  ,on  tbc  Boer  position  at  Mngerifonlein, 
ibaugb  It  uvted  iis  failure  to  definite  mislakes^  now  well  known, 
came  far  nearer  to  being  a  success  tban  that  on  Stormberg  ; 
the  distance  was  less,  there  was  no  railway  journey,  and  the 
enemy's  position  was  more  correctly  ascertained.  Had  the 
troops  begun  to  deploy  a  few  miputcs  sooner,  had  there  beeti 
eflicient  scouting,  or  bad  the  formation  not  been  such  aa  to 
require  change  at  the  moment  preceding  attack,  the  initial 
slaughter  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  position  might 
have  been  sturmed'  Tbc  advanEages  of  a  success  on  this 
occasion,  ami  the  lamenlB-ble  reauh*  of  the  defeat,  are  L«» 
obvious  to  require  comment.  With  these  examples  before  us, 
we  cannot  congratulate  uur^elves  on  ibe  success  of  onr  attempts 
to  lurpriiie  oar  wary,  welUled,  and  well-informed  foes. 

It  woald  be  interesting  to  compare  the  circumstances  of 
previous  night  attacks,  which  have  been  suocessfally  con- 
ducted, with  those  of  the  sJmJIiLr  expeditions  in  tbis  campaign, 
which  have  failed  ;  hut  we  have  only  space  to  allude  to  ope 
of  tbe  former  class,  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  in  tbe  attack  on  Tel-el-Kebir  the 
distance  from  point  to  point  of  the  march  over  the  desert 
had  been  exactly  determined,  the  route  had  been  carefully 
marked  out,  the  habits  of  the  Egyptians  had  been  noted  far 
da^^s  belorcband,  the  troops  Uai.1  actually  passed  over  moat  of 
tbe  ground  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  most  minute  arrange- 
mcnta  had  been  made  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  tbc  march 
and  the  co-operation  of  tbe  several  colnmnaj  yet,  even  in 
this  Cdse,  there  was  very  conaidcrable  confusion  in  the  course 
of  the  march,  and,  successful  as  the  operation  waa,  it  was  one 
which  illuatratcd  as  perfectly  as  any  other  the  difbculties  oi 
these    undertakings.      Our    army    has   since    those   days    been 
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trained  In  tbe  work  of  nifbt  marches  at  Aldenhot  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  fflct  of  rhal  trainin^sp  doe*  nol  in  the  lent 
absolve  a  generaE  ofUcer  in  the  iield  from  taking  the  moit 
precise  care  in  regard  to  nil  the  condllioiii  of  each  particular 
march. 

We  erftphavLse  thU  polnc  becauce  it  seems  to  us  that  th« 
lajtiat  diaaaCcr  of  the  campaign,  that  which  upset  its  whole  plan 
— the  fniliin?  on  tlie  day  of  >('ichi>Iaon*s  Nek — was  dm?  to  the 
absence  of  all  the  conditions,  and  a  ncgli^ct  of  all  tbe  pre- 
cautions, which  were  necessary  to  a  succcAsfu)  night  movementH 
It  was  intended  as  a  surprise  for  the  Doers — il  became  a  iurprise 
iur  the  British  army.  That  was  dut?  partly  no  doubt  to  tbe 
extent  lo  which  Gples  and  traitors  were  infesUag  the  camp,  but 
largely  also  to  the  fact  that  the  way  in  which  the  whole  plan 
was  to  be  conducre<l  was  known  throughoLit  Sir  George  White's 
army  before  the  attack  was  made. 

At  all  events,  it  is  perlerlly  clear  that  the  disaster  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Boers  had  obtained  complete  infarmation 
of  at)  Sir  George  White's  plans,  SJr  Geiirge  White  nitFtcked 
an  enemy  aware  of  his  intentions  and  entirely  prepared  to 
receive  him.  h  ia  an  old  story,  but  it  is  one  ihal  cannivt  be 
too  strongly  impresaed  upon  all  commanders,  tbat  the  nef^asjty 
of  tiecessities  for  them  is  absolute  reticence  In  regard  to  cUeu 
intentions,  and  a  series  of  skilful  devices  to  deceive  liie  enemy 
«s  to  what  is  really  intended.  It  was  by  these  meai**  that 
Napoleon  captnred  Mack  at  Ulm,  made  bis  great  march  over 
tbe  St.  Bernard  a  complete  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  Prussians 
piece-meal  at  Aueniadt  and  Jena.  By  these  means  Lord 
WolsGley  succeedod  in  landing  the  whole  of  bia  army  ai  Ismailia 
in  l3H2j  and  in  tbua  gaining  an  initial  success  which  practically 
determined  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  has  been  the  secret 
of  all  great  military  successes  throughout  the  history  of  the 
world-  Surroundett  as  our  generals  now  are  by  an  openly  or 
■ecretlj  disloyal  population,  obliged  as  they  are  at  almost 
every  stage  to  depend  for  local  information  upon  people 
who  may  be  recommended  Xit  them  by  officials  of  doubtful 
honesty,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  they  should  conceal 
all  they  can,  and  at  the  same  time  do  their  beat  to  mystify 
and  mislead  the  enpmy.  Thi:re  never  vraA  -i  rampaign  in 
which  such  conduct  was  more  necessary,  there  never  was  ft 
campaign  in  which — how  it  has  happened  we  do  not  knaw 
— the  proceeding!  of  all  our  different  columns  were  so  amply 
advertised  beforehand. 

No  less  a  man  than  Oliver  Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  Heel  which  he  sent  to  the  West  I 
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thftl,  '  IT  be  tboughl  tie  abirl  knew  bia  aecrct  be  would  bum  it/* 
Uaiil  thai  lesion  i%  Iv'arnt  by  all  our  generala.  sucri-ss  in  tbeir 
military  operations  ii  impouibk.  We  have  no  wisb  to  bo 
leverelj  cnlltal  upon  anj  work  that  has  beeo  done,  but  it  ia 
only  juit  to  tbe  Govemment  to  recognis<>  tbat  they  bod  harillj' 
reason  to  expect  that  tbe  campaign  would  bare  been  carried 
out  OS  it  in  fact  baa  been.  To  criticise  minutely  the  military 
proceedings  of  any  general  at  »uch  a  distance  iv,  lo  say  tbe 
leail,  hazardou«  ;  but  tbere  nre  cerinin  broad  prmciples  which 
cannot  change,  and  tbe  violation  of  them  by  commanders  in 
the  field  f>ntaili  disaster  for  which  it  it  difficult  to  hold  ibe 
Government  or  tbe  War  Office  reiponsiUc,  unlets  indeed  ihey 
can  be  ^bown  to  have  knowingly  appointed  unlit  men  to 
responsible  posti.  Malicious  gossip  about  appointments  ia 
always  rife,  especially  in  times  like  tbe  present;  but  tbe 
sensible  man  (vill  be  slow  to  believe  what  be  hears  in  regard 
to  perseOB-l  qucitiouA.  ^til],  it  ii  impoasible  that  tbe  metbodt, 
which  alone  can  secure  tbe  selection  of  competent  officers  for 
regimental  and  other  posts,  can  be  too  rigidly  applied.  The 
exerrion  of  social  pressure  in  such  matters  is  a  crime  against 
tbe  count ry> 

There  is  at  least  one  good  reason  vrhy  It  is  well  during-  the 
course  of  tbe  campoi^,  and  while  tbe  country  is  interested  in 
military  matters,  lu  draw  attention  to  lli^se  events.  Our  hope 
of  avoiding  similar  misfortunes  in  the  future  depends  largely 
upon  the  Client  to  which  tbe  country  realises  tbe  importance  of 
giving  our  troops  facilities  for  training  on  an  adequate  scale. 
Only  last  year  for  the  first  lime  was  it  possible  for  two  general 
officers  10  command  iroops  of  the  size  of  even  r>ne  nrmy  corp^. 
It  is  very  natural  lba1|  in  their  criticisms  upon  us,  tbe  German 
officers  should  charge  us  with  having  hitherto  despised  their 
system  of  autumn  manctuvres-,  but  the  charge  is  wholly  untrae 
if  mode  against  the  army  itself.  Its  chiefs  have  been  continu- 
ally insisting  upon  the  vital  importance  of  large  manceuvres 
carried  out  annuslly  in  tbe  field.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
question  has  been  decided  by  the  Treasury.  The  xnouey  for 
it  bos  been  refused- — the  money  thai  is  required  in  order  that 
our  generals  may  bnve  reasonable  opportunities  for  training 
themselves.  What  is  to  be  feared  is  that  after  the  war  the  cold 
fit  will  succeed  to  the  b{>t  fit,  that  the  general  officers  will 
still  be  refused  the  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
conduct  cif  armies,  and  ibat  when  we  are  again  at  war  the 
blame  will  not  be   assigned  where  it  has  been  incurred.      It  is 
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the  national  JniliiTerence  to  such  tbiDgv  during  p«ace 
which  prepares  the  result  ;  &nd,  when  it  occurSf  there  are  loud 
njmpEBiiiis  dint  ev^r^lhtng  ia  not  perfect,  Ferfecltoa  ca.nDot 
be  attained  without  long  prcvtoui  preparation.  Id  another 
maLter  H'hicU  u  o(  the  verj  ^eaiest  im porta iicCi  the  countij 
hoi  been  half-hearted  until  war  has  come.  In  all  directioot 
and  in  each  district  the  Governmeni  has  been  enJravouring  to 
obtain  prop<*r  nUe  rangpa  for  the  practice  both  oF  the  voluo- 
tecrSf  the  militia,  and  the  army.  There  haa  been  the  greatest 
(lifhcuhjr  in  getting  ihem.  Not  a  (ew  miliiia  regiments  tbtf 
are  non  embodied  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  practiung 
at  ranges  of  more  than  two  hundred  yards.  It  is  simple 
murder  to  send  »ucb  men  into  the  field  to  face  shots  so  skilful 
OS  th<T  Boers. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  mainly  of   the   disasters    connected 
with  the  campaign,  for  unforlunatelj  \hc$c  have  been  the  m 
notable  events,  and  it  is  well   to   lay  their  lessons  to  heart;  h 
wc  hare    no   occasion  to   speak    in    a  lug;ubrious   tone   of   thi 
period   of  the  war.     We  have  to  carry  (hrough  a  more  aeve 
struggle  than  the  country  at   large  anticipated.      We  ba%-e  mis* 
calcnlateit  ourrnf^mies'  resources,  and  have  sufTernl  some  icnoaA 
defeats-     Nevertheless,  the   achievements  of   the  campaign,  v> 
far  as  it  has  gone,  are    In  sevt'ml  respects  matter  for    hou 
congratulation.     No  other   nation    in    the   world's    hiaiory 
ever  sen^^it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  other  could  Qo' 
send — so  large  a  body  of  troops  In  so  short  a  time  to  so  great 
distance  from  home.      In  no  campaign  have  our  troops  foug 
with    greater    valour;    in    no    campaign    have   all    the    se 
departmcntSt  medical,  commissariat,  and   others,   worked   with 
greater  smoothness  anfi  efficiency.     And   if  we  have  undergone 
some    scrioua    reverses,    the    enemies'    plan    of   campaign)    as 
originally  conceived  has  been  completely  frustrated.     Ttiere  are 
good  grounds   for  believing  that  they  calculated   on  being  able 
to  sweep  into    the  sea   the   small  number  of  troops   that  were 
endeavouring  to  hold  them  in  cheek,  before  the  larger   part  of 
the   army  could  arrive.      If  we  allow  ihal,  fur  the  reason  we 
gave  at  an  early  period  of  the  article,  it  was  not  possible  or  ai 
least  not  advisable   for  the  Government   to  declare  war  or 
throw  an   army  corps   into   South   Africa,   with   another    aiin 
corps    behind    it    ready   to   move,  so   early   as   last  August, 
follows    that    nothing   could    have    prevented   thi?  enemy  fi 
having  at  least  sis  weeks^  start  of  ns,  whenever  and   by  which* 
ever  party  war  migbt  be  dechired^  and  from  largely  outnumber- 
ing our  troops  then  in  Natal   and  Cape  Colony.     This   initial 
adv'iintagc  they  have  used   tu  good  purpose,  but  the  balance  has 
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tiitw  bpp[]  reaiured.  and  £v^rj  succeeding  vieek  iliould  lurn  the 
chancer  more  and  more  in  our  f&Tour. 

\everthf1eBs,  it  mait  mil  be  forgotten  Lbat  It  is  posSLl>l<!  that 
w^  have  not  jet  seen  tlie  end  of  our  misfurtuncs.  Lafi^smitb 
and  tUf?  itthex  bele^'k^Licri^d  fkirtre^ies  aic  still  in  djinger,  and  we 
cannot  t^ll  how  near  they  !ire  ia  the  end  o(  thoir  reaoutces.  It 
is  possible-  that  thev  may  fall.  L>r  that  in  the  attempt  to  cut  tbt^lr 
way  *'iii  their  garrisons  may  safTor  tsBaes  lo  which  our  predion! 
disasters  will  seem  [ncre  tica-bitea.  Tbia  la  clearlv  pi^saible  ; 
we  do  niiT  «ay  it  is  probable,  biit  we  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  lucb  a  blow  should  it  come-  ^Vhat  Is  not  poisihic  is  that 
we  should  rccdle  from  tlie  positirtn  that  we  have  taken  up,  or 
abaiEidon  tba  ronJlicl  ijij  we  have  brought  it  in  a  succefliilul  and 
sat JAfd dory  conclusion. 

The  danger  is  that,  when  the  end  ha«  been  attained,  the 
natioQ  will  fall  back  into  that  apathetic  tnood  regarding 
itiiliiary  mntters  which  in  time  of  peace  is  too  babuual  to  it^ 
and  that,  forgetting  the  earlier  3lag:e3  of  the  war.  it  will  rest 
satisfied  with  a  final  success-  AgainiT  such  a  sttue  of  mlnil  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  all  men  of  foreaightt  who  can  see  the 
pissibilily  of  far  greater  cotiRicls  In  the  near  future,  ener- 
getically and  continually  Eo  protcstp  l^ome  <uc:h  war  ru  this 
wai  needed  In  order  tbat  the  countrj  uiJgL(  realise  both  its 
Bticngib  and  its  weakness-  It  heui  ihown  us  how  effective  is 
the  reserve  of  elgbty  thousand  men  wbom  we  owe  to  the  ihort 
sefrice  system.  It  has  shown  us  the  magnilicenL  loyalty  of  our 
colonies  a[>d  the  splt^ndid  reserve  of  men  that  wc  possess  in  the 
patriotism  aUke  of  the  Old  Country  Jind  distant  parts  of  the 
blmpirc.  It  has  shown  ua  that  the  CoUrnial  forces  which  the 
dftughter-statas  have  sent  to  \\\q  assJsitarice  of  the  mother- 
country  are  able  to  hold  their  own  along  with  the  beat  that 
Great  Britain  berself  can  put  into  the  field.  It  has  shown  the 
iiDmenie  resources  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and  at  the  same 
time  bais  proved  how  entirely  we  depend  upon  that  marine  for 
the  elfeciivp  use  of  our  army  abroad.  On  the  other  hand-  the 
war  has  shown  the  points  of  weakness  that,  as  commonly 
happens,  lie  so  close  to  tbe  source*  uf  our  strength.  It  has 
brought  to  llgbt  the  danger  of  being  unprepared  in  those 
important  respects  which  we  have  notefl  above.  It  has  proved 
the  enormous  importance  of  artillery  In  modern  narfarc,  and 
has  shonn  ih»t  we  are  Jnsufiiciently  pnivjdeil  with  this  arm 
tn  regard  to  (quantity,  and  In  some  respects  even  as  to  quatity* 
Above  all  it  has,  we  may  bope»  brought  home  nut  only  to  our 
statesmen  but  (o  the  nation  at  large  the  dangerous  Iniuflidency 
of  our  militorv   forces    in   general,   the    fact    that   our  army  js 
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not  neaily  large  cnou^b  fur  our  imperifil  needs.  Tbe  tbuug^bt 
of  what  might  h^ve  happened  bad  dangerous  coinpUcaiiotis 
occurred  aimulunepualy  cJsewber^,  of  vth^t  mi|^ht  atill  happen 
wfiT^  Rnsaia,  (rtr  »i:ample,  to  thrf>nten  as  in  India  while  the 
whole  of  our  nvbilabic  force  is  locked  up  in  South  Africa,  is 
enough  in  mnke  thp  mniL  thnughtlfis  resolve  thai  BUch  a  stnli' 
of  things  tnvisl  no  longer  cxiat.  The  fact  i>  tbat  wg  bnve  been 
trving  to  rjn  a  ^Lffantic  concern  wUb  a  capital  utterly  in- 
adeqtiate  to  the  calls  ihat  may  be  made  upon  it,  and  to  shul 
our  tyet  to  tbb  U  to  court  diiaster. 

Taking  all  rheie  things  into  consideration,  we  think  ibat  we 
may  fairly  bopc  that  the  misfortunes  of  tbc  camptii^n,  sucb  as 
tbey  have  been,  will  turn  out  to  be  blt^siings  in  r1t>guise»  and 
(bat,  il  now  we  set  our  house  in  order,  we  sball  find  ouraclve* 
far  vtronger  tbnn  we  have  ever  bren  in  the  past.  That  tbe  war 
will  be  rapidly  concluded  we  do  not  expect;  with  the  example 
of  the  American  Secession  War  before  ua  we  cAnnot  hope  for  a 
very  speedy  end.  But  when  we  have  brought  it  to  a  tucceisful 
conclusion,  as  we  have  every  reason  lo  anticipate,  we  aball  dad 
ourselves  with  an  army  not  only  effective  in  all  its  parts,  but 
strengthened  by  no  experience  In  tbe  conditions  of  modern 
warfare  brought  about  by  the  improvement  in  armameni  whtrb 
has  taken  place  during  the  l«>t  thirty  years  sucb  as  no  other 
army  in  the  world  can  poueaa. 

In  no  spirit  of  bosstfulncss  we  may  say,  at  all  event*^  that 
this  struggle  has  already  tightened  the  bonds  of  imperial  unity 
as  nothing  but  (he  sense  of  common  interest  could  have 
tightened  ihem  ;  an^l  every  member  of  the  Empire  may  take 
legitimate  pride  in  the  reflection  that  never  io  its  history  has 
the  nation  shown  a  more  united,  a  more  determined,  or  a  more 
patient  attitude  than  iv  has  shown  to  far  throughout  this 
struggle.  We  feci  no  doubt  that  that  conduct  will  meet  wjib 
its  reward.  We  hope  that  our  present  attitude  of  determination 
will  be  maintained  till  the  end  of  the  struggle,  and  that  certain 
disc^ordant  cries,  for  thr  inoit  pnrt  bused  upon  mere  misunder- 
standing and  ignorance,  will  not  be  nliowcd  lo  disturb  the 
carrying  out  of  a  resolution  which  tbe  nation  somewhat  slowly 
and  deliberately  formedf  and  tbe  fulfilment  of  which  il  righlly 
regards  as  essential  not  only  to  its  welfare,  but  to  its  very 
existence  as  an  ItnperiaJ  State, 
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An.  1,^A  FORMfiE  EDITOR." 

1.    ITte  QuarUri^  Rfvictc,    London  :  Jolin  Murraj,  1843-1885- 

fflHE  Reverend  Wbitwell  Elwln,  who  djc^l  at  hii  rectory  of 
_L  BcKJltin,  in  Norfolk^  on  the  first  day  of  iliRyenr  1900,  aged 
4.-ig;h<j'threc,  auecee<Ied  Mr.  John  Gibion  LookLnrt  as  rrJitor 
of  tlie  QuJirti^rl)  Review  in  1853,  and  reiignL»iI  liit  filiEorship 
in  1860.  lie  ileservei  portJeulai  m^ation  here  because,  bn<l  it 
Difl  been  fur  ibe  Quarterly  Review,  his  ei|en»ive  leaTnlni^  and 
admirable  ulcnts  mlgbt  never  have  delighit^d  any  larger  wnrld 
than  his  own  circle  of  friends.  No  man  was  ever  leu  anxiuii* 
for  public  applauii-,  or  more  determined  not  to  leek,  or  evpti  Xn 
accept  when  they  were  offered,  auch  preferments  oi  were  tl»e 
natural  s^uenceof  the  publi<r  opinion  of  his  virtues  and  nbiHiici, 
He  woa  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolki  and  was  burn  at  the 
family  teat  of  Tbiirning  in  that  county,  Tebruary  2filb,  IBUl 
He  waa  tbe  third  son  of  IVlarsbam  Llwin  and  his  wife  Emma 
Louisa  Whilwell.  The  family  was  allied  lo  many  oilier  well 
koowD  Norfolk  bouses,  ihrougb  one  of  which,  by  Ibe  inarria|{i* 
of  Peter  Elwin  of  Thurning  with  Anne,  heiress  iif  Anthony 
Rolfe  of  Tutlinglun,  they  were  directly  descendin-l  from  I'oni 
hontas,  the  Virginian  princess  wLose  lieroism  is  Cfmimrmonilt'd 
in  marble  at  Waftbingtun,  and  forms  part  of  ibe  ntrly  knowlrd^ 
of  all  American  children.  Her  traditiimid  nume  in  (he  fnniilv 
was  the  Princess  Powalan,  and  bt-r  oTLglna)  |ior1riiir.  hi  n  Uli^h' 
erowned  hat  and  with  a  feather  fan  in  h^r  bund,  was  in  Mr. 
Elwin's  |M>siesaron.  At  the  limu  of  bis  di-iith  il  hun^  In  bis 
dining-room.  Ihc  only  other  pieluii'  in  the  T""IU  wis  \Up 
pciitrait  cif  Lockbart,  whose  literary  attaininrnu,  Mc  ri»n*nr- 
tation,  and  kind  bearl  caused  Elwifl  lo  reUiii  a  f*?garil  for  biin 
throughout  liff;. 

Whitwell  Elwin  was  admitted  at  Cnius  College,  Cambridge, 
Voh  lyi.— JV<^.  382.  X 
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June  26tb,  lft34.     He  mamcd— June   18lb,  1838 — bit  coujiti 

Franc««,  daugbier  of  Lieuienaat-Colonel  Founuin  tillnrifi,  and, 

giving  up  all  tbr>tigb(  of  academical  bonoun,  grodualcd  B.A.  in 

1^39,      He   was  nn]aineil  dearon   at   IVpIIr  in  the  same  ^ear, 

and   pricAt  in  1840.     Soon  nfLcrwanJs   hi;   became   cbaplain   of 

the  Bath   Workhouse  nnd  curA[e  of  Harilingliin,  in  Siimeriei-> 

sbire.      While  there  he  wrots  part  of  an  essay  on  tbo  ^  Htctojre 

(111  Chien/  hy   Elzear  BlaKC,  wblcb  bad  appeared  ibat  jear  in 

Poria,      He  sent  the  papet  t(i  LoekhaTt,  who  returned  Jt  with  a 

kindly  note^  saying  tbat,  tf  it  ended   as  well  as  tt  bad  begun, 

the  article  wr>uld   do  very  well    for  the  Quarterly  Review.     It 

appeared   in    the   number   published    in  September   lS4t1,   and 

ibov«  a  wide  knowledge  of  UieraluTe,  as  well  as  a  warm  feeling 

for  the  animal  world.      In  lti4^  Elwin  succeeded  to  the  family 

living  of  Bootcin,  and  returned,  fur  the  rest  of  hta  life,  to  bis 

natiTe  county.      The   parish   containi  a  very  amall  village,  a 

few  outlying  cottages^  and  three  farms.     One  of  these  surrounds 

Boolon  Hall,  once  the  properly  of  Christopher  Layer,  but  aold 

by  him  Lo  an  Eiwtn — his  brotber-in-law — ten  years  before  the 

Jacobite  plot   which   is   known   by   hii   name  and    which  coat 

bim   his   life    in  172Jt.     There   was   no  rectory,   and   ihc    new 

rector  proceeded  to   buihl  himfielf  a  houie,  which,  in  Rineu  for 

its  use,  grace  of  form,  and  permanence,  was  like  all  the  rest  of 

his  work.     Soon  after  taking  up  bis  residence  in   it,  with   his 

wife  and  four  sons,  he  bccanic  oiUtnr  of  the  Quarterly  Keview. 

Lot'khart  had  asketl  him  to  lake  his  work  while  be  went  abroati 

tor  his  heahh.     The  illness  ended  in  death,  and  Eilwin^  witboiil 

seeking  the   vacant   place,  stepped   into  It.     He  continuctl   to 

live  at  Booton,   coming  up   to  London   for  about  ten  days  to 

trjDg  out  each  number  of  the  Review.     He  used  lu  stay  at  the 

Old  Hummums,  in  Covent  Garden,  and  at  least  one  of  bis  own 

articles  was  mainly  written  at   the   last   moment  in  the  cofiee- 

rnojn  of  that   hotel.     He   contribuird    about    forty    arficles    to 

the  Review,  and  his  hand  may  be   detected  by  those  familiar 

with    Lis    thoughts    in    many  others   to  which  be   added   long 

passages.     His  best  essays  are  on  the  literature  of  the  eigbteeoth 

century,  and  those  on   Johnson,  Goldsmith,   Fiulding,   Sterne, 

and   Cowper  are  unsurpassed   in   their   kind.     The   essays   on 

Johnson   will   bear  comparison   with   those  of  Macaulay  or  of 

Mr,  Leslie  Stephen;  while  those  on   Fielding  and  Sterne  ]o>e 

nothing  when  placed  beside  Thackeraj'a,     The  roncluaion   of 

bis  second   essay  on   Johnson    shows    how   profound   was   his 

veneration  for  thai  great  character  -. — 

*  WlictLer  we  diudro  on  example  to  stimulate  us  to  tbe  a*N]U]8ition 
of  knowledge  iinJur  difReultica.  or  the  retentiun  uf  aprigUiness  nuder 
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ion,  tfaero  ib  no  mortj  momnrablo  inBUnoe  of  eithsr  than  is 
preaented  by  ihc  life  amd  ciiaroctcr  of  tliin  illaBtnuus  maa.  And 
wii»teT<ir  bt'  tltK  cOitJiCion  uf  liini  wliy  eouke  Ui  pf\itit  bj  the  story, 
coiLV  Clin  bt)  «<>  Ii>w  btit  li^  is  in  a  pOfiitioQ  oh  oflT&ntngcotrH  an  Jolinmii, 
And  noQO  cui  be  &o  high  but  lIuLt  witb  all  bis  belpa  bo  vriU  li>iTd 
oiioug]i  (o  do  to  omulatu  hfa  tin>dol.'     l^Q,  E.,  vol.  105,  p,  232.) 

Elwtn  once  contemplated  an  edition  of  BobwoII'b  'Life  of 
JolinHin,'  and  wrule  many  notes  ujkpo  it.  He  was  deeply 
read  in  Burke,  nod  often  quoiinl  him  in  convenution  and  in 
lelten.  He  invnri;ibJy  ip^^ke  of  bim  as  a  ana  of  tUe  aami? 
order  si  Sbakeftpeare  and  Newton.  He  liked  to  dw^ll  upon 
tbc  many  proofs  of  bia  l^fty  cbarACter,  find  lo  point  out  hi» 
extraordinary  industry. 

'HJB  ioDato  genius,"  says  Elwin,  in  tUijaa  rejrurkB  on  English 
ptLrliunetLtu-y  oraU^ru,  ^  was  uudoubudly  woiiilerrul,  but  bo  improvud 
it  to  ika  uUf^miojit.  Ey  reading  and  obaerYation  be  fed  hia  rich 
iiuaginalioQ ;  to  Ixjokd  ho  oweil  bis  tllbI  and  Tarlfid  kuokvJG<lfjE: ;  from 
bia  extensive  acqaaintauco  with  Literature  he  donveit  bia  ineihaostiblo 
evDUoand  of  words  ;  thxougb  his  habits  of  sav^m  tboagbt  be  was 
enabled  to  draw  tbe  infuieiKios  which  bavo  won  for  him  the  renovra 
of  baii]|^  the  moot  tugHcioui*  of  pfiliticiaua ;  aud  by  tbe  iuocaBaat 
practice  of  campoHition  bo  loarnt  to  embody  his  ooaclusionB  in  a  styld 
luore  grandly  beaatiful  than  bos  eTor  been  reached  by  any  other 
Eagliihman  witb  oithor  tko  tongno  or  tbo  poa."  (Q.  K.,  rol.  lOiJ, 
V.  497.) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  tllwin's  essays  on  lieynolda  and 
oa  Goldsmitb  thai  tbe  contemporary  members  of  the  Literarj 
Club  would  have  approved  of  their  diicrimiautinf;  praise, 
iind  that  the  auibcir  of  tbe  'Vicar  of  Wakefield' — easily 
diasatisEicd  as  be  was— would  have  been  pteaAcd  with  the 
discerning  analysis  iiiid  cnmmendatiou  of  bia  writings.  The 
rector  of  Booton  would  have  been  an  addition  even  to  that 
famous  table.  He  would  brkve  talked  with  Burke  perhaps  on 
the  merita  of  labourers,  and  the  beat  ways  of  making  them 
rotnlortable  in  their  homes.  (joldsmith  be  would  certainly 
bftve  invited  to  come  and  write  his  ^  Natural  History  ^  at  B^Kiton. 
Reynolds  he  would  have  pleased  by  hts  adinirulion  for  th«' 
picture  of  Limi  Heaihfield  grasjiing  tjie  key  of  Cijbmltar  with 
an  air  oi  immovable  resolution.  He  would  bavc  congratulated 
the  great  painter  on  having,  m  bis  purtraita  of  Juhnson  and 
Burke  and  Goldsmith,  handed  on  to  future  ages  «ouie  know- 
ledge of  that  part  of  tbe  Intellectual  pleasures  of  the  Club 
whieb  book^  could  not  rerord,  and  of  the  delight  which  must 
bare  been  felt  in  coo  tempi  at  in  g:  »uch  minds  in  life.  F'rom 
Dr.  P<"tc}-  he  would  bavp  hoHtd  perhap«   how  Samuel   Burdy, 
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the  curate,  had  darei)  to  »pira  to  his  d&jghler'a  hand^  ami 
irould  probably  have  aoftencd  the  heart  of  the  bishop  towanit 
thtf  biographer  of  Skelton,  whose  enLertainiiig  book  he  fre- 
quently commended.  With  Nugent  be  wuulJ  bnve  sbat«<l  hit 
mmij^  reiiiini&ceaces  of  Batb.  To  Dr.  M^arreo  he  would  have 
expresied  hti  admiration  of  Sydenham,  and  migbl  have  quoted 
wllh  reference  to  him  the  lines  of  Shakespeare  which  he  had 
written  on  the  fiiat  leaf  of  hit  tvorkt* — 

'  Snoh  a  man 
Might  bo  a  oonv  to  thoai:i  yonugor  timc^ 
Which,  follow  d  well,  woiud  dumouatruto  them  nov 
But  goers  bwslcAHrd.* 

He  might  almost  have  persuadoU  Johnson  to  speak  leu  harslilj 

of  Fielding. 

*  There  is  no  need/  hs  says,  '  to  take  him  for  a  t4iit,  and  dodaoe  a 
moral  from  liifi  Uf^,  No  oue  can  1tav«  euntemplated  Lis  ahatterad 
ooikBtitutioQ,  hifi  broken  fottunee,  hie  ignoble  shifts,  hie  Iocs  of 
dignity  unJ  respect,  and  not  fuel  that  iLo  fbcta  tbemselTes  preach  far 
inure  powerrally  than  any  bumily  whinh  t;ould  bo  raised  upon  tLem. 
Without  adducing  hia  better  pToponsitiea  to  palliate  his  wor^ 
whioh)  indeed,  admit  of  no  p&lliaticn,  we  may  yet  dAcll  with  satia- 
faotion  upon  his  manly  ecdorance,  hifi  brave  self-r<il!anca,  bia 
perpetual  cheerful uesH,  his  tender  Laatt,  aud  that  intitinctive  benevo- 
lenoe  which  eould  net  be  snrpanEed  by  Allen  hini«elf  If  one  thing 
mere  than  another  eouli  fihow  the  evil  of  tho  iDiuIgoncoQ  ho 
practiaed,  it  would  bo  to  aeo  liow  low  they  could  aiuk  a  man  in  whom 
bLi  mutih  of  goodness  ah!  of  greatness  Lad  n^et  together-'  (Q.  H., 
voL  S8,  p.  lSi».) 

*  Reading/  says  Lord  Baconi  'inaketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  i^xaot  man/  All  the«B  excellencea 
were  apparent  in  Elwin,  and  they  made  him  a  welcome  addition 
In  every  eircle.  Tbo&e  whii  had  rfad  iniich  Anil  those  who  bad 
not  read  at  all,  men  of  great  attninmcnta,  unlearned  aportamen, 
fanii  labourers,  old  soldiers,  brick!  iiyer!«,  t'Hritentera^  young 
ladies,  and  undergraduates,  all  enjoyed  his  conversation  and 
fell  the  power  of  bis  absolute  tiutLfulncas,  his  piofound  beneVD" 
lence,  bis  vast  atorea  of  knowledge,  and  his  appreciation  ol  all 
that  was  good  in  the  characters  and  ^LtLainuicnia  of  olbers^  Nu 
learned  man  ever  nssumed  the  attitude  of  nn  authoritv  lefiv  than 
he;  lew  men  were  less  inclined  to  accept  iLe  statements  of 
authorities  witliiiuf  deliberation,  or  more  willing  to  give 
greatness  anii  aulhorily  (he  fullest  admiration  and  respect 
when  il  was  cleur  ibey  deserved  it.  When  be  was  4*ngaged 
in  the  discutiion  of  an  Interesting  subject  his  bright  and 
penetmltng  eyes  fiied  the  attention  of  the  perAun   lo  wbuin    be 
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was  talking  ;  and  llic  subject^  like  a  piece  of  inm  on  \\w  Anvil, 
■fpineil  tit  ginw  und^r  bU  ftitok^s  and  uncler  those  lo  whicb  bif 
cae^rneaa  and  force  excited  tbe  mind  of  bis  rompanii>ii.  He 
ii?V(?r  usurped  ibe  conversation,  but  his  talk  wm  sri  intereiting 
tbftt  all  wUbed  lo  listen,  wbilc  all  felt  tbcj  would  be  so  vrcll 
QDcIrrstood  that  tbey  need  not  fenr  to  specik. 

*  BwiMt  dutflonne^  tbo  baaqaot  of  tbo  mind/ 

waa  a  perpetual  feast  in  his  house  ;  and  human  nature^  as  well 
fts  ibr  stores  of  le^tmlngT  provided  the  viands. 

His  position,  first  aa  a  contributor  and  later  qs  editor  of  the 
Quanerlv  Review,  brou§;]it  bim  into  contact  with  many  of  rhe 
active  minds  of  his  time,  and  led  to  nomeroui  frif-ndfihipi. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  friends  w^  LoM  Brougham,  whi-iSB 
power*  be  clau^d  with  those  of  Thackernj  and  Ma<^uUy,  above 
»ll  the  other  men  of  their  time  with  whom  be  bod  come  in 
fontaci'  Many  passages  in  his  writings  show  his  mJiniration 
<>r  Brougham  : — 

*  Enough  to  pay  that,  tbcmgb  IhoBo  who  niny  hotcaftor  take  a  view 
of  Lie  life  aad  actioaa  will,  in  firrlJEuatiug  hiti  Bcbiuvomeut^*  ilwell 
npitn  Ms  vast  powerH  aa  an  ener^tic  t>™tor  and  u|Km  bin  i|imlitiGa  oa 
a  etatosman,  a  ediotar,  a  pbilost>pher',  and  a  pbilftutbTopiHt,  tliure  will 
jot  ha  uo  oiL«  brauflb  of  hia  oTcortiona  which  wiU  provo  hie  groat 
Bf:rvii>»  Lo  hia  cuunLry  more  thatt  hia  um^mitliug  laliouta  for  Iha 
nnioltorntiikn  of  oitr  lawn.  H«  ia  among  the  Hmall  band  of  illnHtrions 
tnuTi  vrho  haTO  left  th«  impreeB  of  their  mindfi  uptrn  the  age  in  wbieb 
thij  Lavo  Qonriahod;  and  a  people  educate  a  popular  literibture 
ilitfuBod,  and  a  cumbroua  and  ciponajvo  law  made  choap  arid  plaiu, 
will  rarry  with  them  to  the  romolest  generationB  t\\e\  nama  of 
BroEigbam.'    (Q.K.,  voh  105,  p.  526.) 

Elwin  uBed  Lo  mention  that  a  paper  by  Chcscklcn,*  ua 
ibe  visual  impreisionv  of  a  youth  born  blind,  who  gained  bia 
sight  by  an  operation  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  waa  the  only 
treatise  which  he  had  beanJ  ineniione<I  in  MacaitUj's  presence 
which  the  historian  had  not  read.  Hq  tbougbt^  however,  that 
Mftcaulay^s  AsU>nisbing  memory,  full  of  innumerable  facts  and 
passages  from  literature,  often  prevented  him  from  «ipre<stng 
bis  own  original  thoughts  and  opiniuns,  and  thus  perhaps 
obscured  rather  than  displayed  bis  individual  quality  and  the 
real  powers  of  bis  mind.  Now  «nd  then  in  a  amalL  company 
his  individuality  had  appeared,  and  made  hi*  hearers  regret 
that  be  did  not  babitually  give  out  more  thought  and  less 
reading. 

Of  all   the  men  of  letters  who  were   bif   c»ii temporaries,  tk« 

*  '  Phil«optiioBljTnnw«tiDiii,'  urr,  UT»  451. 
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one  tor  whom  Etfvin  felt  moit  Affection  wna  Thackeray.  Tbej 
became  inlimate,  and  Tbackera^  gave  him  ihe  gold  pen  with 
which  be  had  written  most  of  *  Vanity  Fajr.^  In  n.  review  of 
*  The  Newcomes*  EL  win  has  expressed  bia  opiniun  of  Thatikernj 
oa  a  noveliit ; — 

**' Happy  harnileBe   fa1)]«-Und,"  oroUimB  Mr.  Thaekoray.      Tlio 

fabk'Uu^  of  hi»  (;roatioii  ifl  moco  thou  thie.  TIiom  who  Lafo 
tTHTBrecd  it  Itiimirelif  bave  foniid  it  as  LeaUbfuL  00  it  is  bogniliDg 
nod  it  in  throtigK  itn  nicii*  st*rHiig  qnalitiptt  that  ho  has  won  for  his 
book  a  lofiiig  acitair«tioD  in  maiL<^  a  hoate  wkere  g&uhiH  alooo  nouM 
bnvi:  boDQ  faintly  welur^mcid.  It  ia  a  proud  privilogo  to  bare  been 
»blu^  moubb  \iy  munth,  for  nearly  two  veiufi,  io  iut<;rvr«aTe  bia  Motions 
intn  tbe  rIalLj  eiiatetiee  of  hie  n^^Qra,  and  bring  bie  mttnio  chfitacten 
iDto  i:omputitioii  with  the  living  world,  till»  IbrgetfiQg  thoy  vei« 
shadows,  wo  Laro  fullowod  their  fortunea  oiid  dtflcaaHod  tbcir  doBtiaioG 
and  coudnct  aa  Ibongb  tboj  had  boeii  breathing  fleab  and  bloiHL.' 
(Q.  R.,  voL  &7.  p.  377.) 

Thackeray  has  left  n  memorial  of  hi*  friend  in  the  '  Round- 
about Paper*  *  On  Scrceni  in  Dining-Toom«/  which  followed 
that  on  '  Thorns  in  ttie  Cushion  '  ; — 

*A  grauilson  of  the  late  Rot.  Di,  rdmroae  (of  Wakefield,  near), 
wrote  FLQ  n  little  naUj  frum  liia  cuuutry  living  thiH  morning)  and 
tbe  kind  f'^llow  had  tho  precHation  to  write  "  >Jo  (bora"  upau  tbe 
Crnvolopo,  BO  that,  cro  1  broke  the  eenl,  my  mind  mi^ht  be  relieved  of 
atiy  aiiKEoiy  leat  the  letter  elioidd  contnia  one  of  those  larking  ataba 
which  are  no  painfaL  to  the  present  gentle  writer.  Yonr  epigraph, 
my  cltiar  P.,  shows  your  ktad  and  nrtlesB  nature  ;  but  don't  you  see  it 
ia  of  no  use  ?  l-'ceple  who  aro  bent  upon  aaeaesmatiDg  you  in  tho 
manner  mentioned  will  write  "  No  tbom  "  n^m  their  onToIopea  too.' 

Elwin  wrote  ioar  essays  on  three  great  soldiers,  Sir  William 
Napier,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Lord  Raglan.  He  had  a 
warm  admiration  for  Bit  William  Napier,  whom  he  knew,  and 
iti  inrbiise  stirring  conversation  he  delighted.  It  was  impossible 
to  know  Sir  William  without  contracting  an  equat  regard  for 
bis  licroic  brother  Sir  Charles,  whose  career  formed  the  subject 
of  two  reviews.  Klwin^v  easays  often  contain  passages  drawn 
from  his  own  oWrvation  of  life  or  recollections  of  conversatioa- 
Hii  account  nf  Sir  Charles  Napier  preserves  a  Teminiscence 
of  the  battle  of  Meance  taken  from  the  lips  of  an  old  soldier  who 
had  fought  on  that  famous  <lay ;  and  the  article  on  Lord  Raglan 
contains  so  tnuoh  information  from  private  sources  that  tl  is 
in  great  part  an  nrigina]  contribution  to  bistorii^al  literature. 

After  Eiwin  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  in  18t)0  he  looietimes  wrote  articles  for  it,  the  laat  of 
irhich  appeared  in  1885.     It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  ftojjd 
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periodical  poblicationK  thai  ibey  lead  tu  draw  Tortb  from 
uDCJipectcd  places  Jilcrftrj  abiHcj  and  soiincl  knowledge  which 
but  for  sucb  opp»>rtuniliei  would  remain  umlevcloped  or 
unknown.  Tbi>  kind  of  opporluniij  first  made  Eln-in  a 
writer,  and  Kia  subsequent  c[ott^  oittineiion  with  t\tp.  QunrlerlT 
Review  developed  hie  literary  powers.  Sueh  wan  hU  Tigid 
crilicUm  of  hintftelf  ihAl,  bat  for  the  fact  lliaf  he  bud  pledged 
faimictf  U)  produce  ^  partieuiar  essay  by  a  ([ehnitc  day,  ii  is 
probable  ih&i  he  might  huve  passed  through  life  without  making 
the  admirable  additions  to  En,^lith  literature  whitb  he  has  left 
iu  ihii  Rcrjew.  He  sometimes  thought  of  revising  and  re- 
pubUahing  some  of  these  Cfsays^  and  with  tw^^  or  three  be  made 
considerable  progress  late  in  bis  Hfe^  but,  while  nearly  every 
adflition  wdich  he  made  was  of  value,  and  every  alteration  an 
interesting  variatioa,  the  absence  of  any  dctinite  period  of 
publication  made  it  certain  that  the  revision  would  never  attain 
completeness.  His  reviews,  as  they  appeared,  arc  in  fact 
6nitbed  and  elaborait  essays,  and  when  they  are  repnnlvd  and 
thus  made  more  arce^jible  to  the  reading  world)  they  will  occupy 
a  bigb  and  periuaoeot  place  in  English  liLetalure. 

A  complete  edition  r>f  the  works  of  Pope  bad  loug  been 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Miirray,  who  had  purchased  numeroui 
books  and  manuirripta  relating  lo  the  pfi«t-  As  the  Quarterly 
Keview  was  almost  a  legacy  Irom  Lockharl  to  Klwio,  so  thi* 
edition  of  Pop«  waa  one  from  the  Rt.  Hon.  J,  W.  Croker,  who 
had  undertaken  it,  bat  had  got  little  further  than  making  some 
collection  of  books  and  writing  a  few  notes  on  the  satires. 
An  examination  showetl  that  the  whole  w<»rk  had  yet  to  be 
done.  The  rector  of  Booton  laboured  at  it  Aith  indefatigable 
diligence,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  il  hit  great  knowle<)ae  of 
the  period,  and  hii  vast  ingenuity  of  reaeart^h.  He  published 
five  volumes,  of  which  ibe  first  appeared  in  1^7 1 — two  of  poetry 
and  three  of  letters.  After  elucidating  Pope's  falsehoods  and 
intrigueij  about  the  publicatinn  of  his  letters,  in  a  masterly 
introduction  to  the  correspondence,  which  precedes  the  first 
volume  of  the  po*?lry,  Klwiu  arrivHs  at  ths  conclusion  tbnl 
'there  never  was  an  author  of  equal  genius  who  habitually 
practised  auch  ilespicable  deceptions  lor  such  paltry  purposes.' 
Some  critics  objected  to  the  application  of  so  rigid  a  mornl 
standard  to  the  actions  of  Pope.  In  a  letter  lo  a  fiiend, 
March  *i3rd,  1871,  llllwtn  wrote: — 

*I  know  Lon  ugly  truth  always  looks  at  Sri^t  eight.  Feojdo  can 
never  toler«bu  it  till  they  are  oecd  to  il.  I  havij  Dot^iu  any  uDu  wurd 
1  have  wrillon^confiiilerftd  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  or  diaagre*^ 
able  lo  publie,  or  critics,  or  intliyidnnlB,     1  Lav©  nixnpjy  endenvoiirtd 
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Ut  UKpTOaa  iJij  cva  oitnTtfltioQ?,  vhiituvor  ihijy  might  bo,  i^e  vlnMj  ns 
1  iiiiuM,  uijil  if  I  ^M  qdI  do  Uiie  I'rom  priuuplo  it  wtiuld  yet  be 
jHt]i<«yt  fur  ill  autborebip)  na  in  all  other  tliLiigs,  tbo  ujing  la  tmc 
UiAt  *'tnitlL  goee  furthest."  Afl  I  have  begnn,  sa  I  ahall  go  on.  I 
write  at  mj  eaeo,  bccaneo  I  havo  no  foar  of  anybodj  biifaro  toy  cjee.' 

Aa  the  work  proceeded  Clwln  came  to  feel,  tvitb  tbc  ftuEbor 
of'  /^luco/  thai  *  tracing  the  wimlings  nf  vice,  and  delineating 
tho  diigusting  features  of  villany,  are  unpleasant  ttuks/ 
After  ci)niplcting  ihe  fiftt  volume  be  resoUed  to  do  no  more, 
and  left  tbe  edition  lo  be  completed  by  another  hand.  The 
remaining  five  rolome*  found  a  competent  editor  in  Mr,  Court* 
bope,  and  thl*  fine  edition  of  Pope  will  probably  utiify  all 
future  students  of  literature.  The  louaj  ciiticitni  of  tbe  laim- 
du€lion«,  the  irarie<1  leamtng  and  far-reaching  rcseareb  ol  the 
notc9,  become  more  and  more  remarkable  the  more  carefully 
the  work  ii  eiaminetl- 

Tbe  chief  work  of  the  concluding  ye&ra  of  Elwin'a  life  wa* 
the  rrbuilding  of  bis  pariib  church^  He  already  poss^sied  a 
witle  knowledge  of  Gothic  arcbitectore,  and  he  aoon  acquired 
all  the  detaila  of  building  and  of  materials.  He  actnl  ai  his 
awn  ftTcbilecE,  and  in  tbe  end  produced  what  ia  perhaps  the 
miM  beautiful  co^intry  pariib  church  which  has  been  erectetl 
in  Norfolk  Bince  the  Middle  Agea,  He  alto  built  a  tcboolbouse, 
with  a  cotnfiirtable  residence  for  tbe  teacbera>  He  was  the 
friend  and  adTivr  nf  every  person  in  his  parish,  a  comforter  in 
e^Try  mental  troable,  a  peneroos  helper  in  ercry  i^ysical  need, 
and  he  was  beloved  and  revered  by  tbefn  all. 

For  upwards  of  hfty  years  be  discharged  bia  dnties  aa  parish 

CrtesE  uF  Booton,  declining  more  than  one  uAer  of  prcfetinenu 
le  perfiftrtned  Ihe  aerriees  in  bis  cfaareh  for  the  last  time 
on  Sunda_\,  Decembei  31st,  1S^.  On  the  following  muming, 
as  be  did  not  come  down  an  loott  as  vas  expected^  his  servant 
went  up  to  hti  room  aad  found  thai  he  bad  passed  awav  as 
be  was  divssiag.  He  w^s  bvricd  oo  Jaonaiy  5th,  1900,  in  the 
cburcbinrd  of  Boocoo,  beside  his  beloved  wile,  who  died  in 
1^^  Hi«  parishiooen  filled  tbe  ebnvh  sad  followed  btm  to 
tbe  ffmrr,  attd  many  of  tbcB  afhowafda  capitd  ibeir  fiicC 
41  w  bus  aldkost  in  tbe  ran  wivds  of  GoUflBUtb : — 
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Aw.  II.— AN  AGE  OF  EXTERMINATION. 

1,  yaTTiLlioe  of  an  Exj^ditwu  lu  Soitt/iem  Africa  thtrimj  the 
years  \%'6^  and  1837.  Bj  Captain  Cornwallu  Harris* 
Bombay  :   American  MisAion  Preu,  1838- 

2.  A    Hunter's    WanderijigM    in    Africa.       By    F.    C.   Selous. 

London :  Bentlej,  1881. 

3.  Ktoofanfi  Karroo.     By H. A.Br^den.     Londont  X-onffman*, 

4,  T/ie  Eneyelopmdia  of  Sport,     London:  Lawrence  imd  Bullen, 

5-  Eleykant   Hniiiing   in   East   Eqjiatortfil   Africa^      By  A.   H. 

NeamonD.     London:   Rowland  Ward,  18^8. 
(n   After  Big  Game  in  Ceiitrat  Africa.     Bjr  E,  Foa.     London  : 

A.  and  C  Black,  1839. 
7.  Sport  in  SomaliiGitd.     ^y  Count  Potocki.     (Englisb  ediLion.) 

London  ;  Rowland  Ward,  1900. 
S-  Fifteen    YearA*  Spifrt  and  Lift  in  the    Hunting   Grounds   of 

Weatem  America.     By  W.  A,  Baillie-Grohman.     London  ; 

Horace  Cox,  IS^OO. 

MAN  is  a  hunting:  animal.  Al  tint  be  ticw  for  meat  and 
clothing ;  tben  be  slew  fcir  sport  or  trnde ;  latterly  he 
has  taken  to  slaying,  it  would  acem,  for  the  mere;  paaaion  of 
slaughter  or  trophy-hunting ;  and,  hii  prolongml  eiertioiu  in 
that  direction  having  met  with  too  great  a  lucceei,  a  ipirit  of 
reaction  is  now  apparent  in  many  quarters.  The  desire  to 
avert,  if  only  for  a  apnce,  the  doom  of  the  quadrupeds  more 
paTticuUrjy  menaced  by  the  bonier  is  a  creditable  one  ;  but  it 
mnat  ha:  confessed  that  ^ome  little  vagueness  marks  ibe  counsels 
of  those  who  urge  reform.  A.  superficial  examination  of  the 
measures  most  in  favour,  and  of  the  difficulties  thai  besci  the 
reformeT^s  path,  is  sufficient  to  lay  bare  the  origin  of  this 
vagueness-  The  theatre  of  eiterminalion  is  so  vast,  and  the  nui- 
ditions  of  the  problem  arc  so  varied,  that  no  single  measure  or 
proleclive  principle  can  adeciuately  remedy  the  whole  mischief. 
Each  continent  pTeaents  its  own  aspect  of  the  question.  In 
western  Europe,  fur  cxamplci  if  we  except  the  case,  hereinafter 
noticed^  of  the  Scandinavian  elk,  the  big  game  will  have  been 
found  to  be  doomed  by  the  growth  of  ciltcj  and  by  the  influence 
of  agriculture  on  the  earth's  physiognomy.  In  Africa,  the  quest 
of  ivory  has  doomed  the  elephant,  and  incidentally  also  the 
antelupes  afain  for  the  larder  of  the  elephant  huntt^ra.  The 
greed  for  m^^at  ami  skins,  roupled  with  certain  reaults  of 
railway  enrerpriBe^  into  which   it  Is  here  unnecessary  to  en tcr» 
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has  Eenled  the  fate  of  the  North  American  bison.  In  India  Lhe 
spnrlia^  zeal  of  ofHcers  on  abort  leave  haa  tlooe  lor  the  homed 
game  (hat  which  Governmooc  rewards  are  vainlj^  endesvouriag 
CO  do  for  tigers  and  venomous  snakea. 

There  are  strong  objections,  national  and  murttl,  to  anj  tulal 
Bupprcssioo  of  this  lore  of  the  chase,  and  it  is  certsinlj  not 
auii>ng  the  aims  of  this  paper  to  su^^fst  sucli  a  |Hj|icy.  S^rts- 
men  hnve  filled  in  many  of  the  blanks  in  the  rnap  of  what  can 
■carcelj'  any  longer  be  IcrintJ  the  DAtk  Continent ;  and  a 
hifttorv  of  African  pioneerlo^  that  should  rake  no  accouni  of  the 
operations  of  the  hunters  of  big  game  would  be  a  ver>  defective 
record.  GeographJcnl  research,  eiclusive  of  tboae  Pt^peditions 
which  aim  at  unlocking  the  grim  secrets  of  the  great  gtaeiers 
that  envelope  the  Polcs^  has  been  immensely  farthered  by  sport, 
and  the  exploration  of  mountain  and  desert  regions  has  be«a 
largely  due  to  tli<^  pursuit  iif  big  game.  Nor  is  spurt  by  any 
means  the  only  agency  whieb  has  been  at  work  in  shaping  the 
fate  of  the  beasts  and  birds.  Many  species  have  perished  in 
that  interminable  struggle  for  existence  which  estinguishc<l  the 
mastodon  and  tlic  LeapcromJa.  Such  may  have  btcn  llie  fate 
of  the  moa  ;  but  n  sfliltr  is  said,  nn  gooil  authoriryj  to  hare 
knocked  down  the  last  dodo,  nnd  the  great  aok  appears  to  have 
perished  owing  to  indificriminatf^  slaughter  in  its  breeding- 
places*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  eS~ect  of  natural  laws  on 
the  uontinuance  of  a|>ecies,  the  destructive  activity  of  man,  in 
respect  at  any  rate  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  hus  been  only  too 
successful.  The  present  paper  proposes  no  more  than  a 
curiory  glance  at  the  destruction  already  accomplUbed^  « 
illustrAted  in  the  writings  of  s<ime  famous  sportsmen  of  the 
centLirVf  with  lome  reflentioos  on  that  which  has  been  done, 
and  more  particularly  i>n  that  which  remains  to  be  done,  in  the 
direction  of  putting  a  stop  to  further  wasteful  slaughter. 

A  distinction  must  at  the  outset  be  ^rawn  between  estinctton 
as  applied  to  a  siH^tfied  area^  once  tbe  habitat  of  some  anitnnl 
no  longer  encountered  there,  and  extinction  in  its  sadder 
stgaificance  of  total  disiLppf-nmnce  fn^Tn  the  earth-  Instances 
of  the  former  occur  in  the  Hritish  bear,  boar,  and  bustard; 
while  of  the  latter  familiar  examples  may  be  namefl  in  the 
dodo,  the  great  auk,  and  the  solitaire.  The  consequences  of  such 
indiscriminate  hunting  may  often  reach  far  beyond  immediate 
results.  Thus  if  the  Arctic  seals,  already  driven  from  the 
floe*  to  tbe  inland  ice,  were  utterly  destroyed,  the  polar  bear 
wouW  go  too,  ami,  in  his  turn,  the  Esquimaux.  In  North 
America,  the  bison  is  gone  and  the  elk  is  threatened.  The 
history  of  the  bison  is  ^  mmimful  Illustration  of  how  mud 
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exiermiQator  caa  accompllih  In  a  short  Lime.  Tblrt^  ycKn  ago 
tiro  or  thTcv  mLllioni  of  iheie  Dob]«>  beaaU  yet  sunived  on 
American  *oil ;  nunadajs,  it  may  Brkfelj  be  queitioned  whether 
there  aiv  two  or  three  hundreJ  left,  and  ever  thete  are  seml- 
domeiticaled,  like  the  flock  kept,  and  receatlj  *old,  by  Mr.  Jonet 
of  Omaha.  Tbe  fate  of  the  bison  was  sealeil  in  the  leventiei 
and  clgbtic»<  In  one  year  in  the  sfivcntics,  over  four  thousand 
were  ilauglttered  !n  the  yellovrHtL>ne  Park ;  and,  in  the  season  nf 
187^-^1  two  hundred  thousand  of  their  liidca  were  flbipped 
down  die  Miasimrr*  Against  ^urh  gren)  Rven  the  prodigality  (if 
nature  it  poweHew.  The  elk,  menaced  though  not  extermin- 
ated, has  retreated  from  the  Adiroudatk  region  Ut  ihe  Jess 
aceesflible  portiont  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  ia  only  (here 
preserved  from  the  fate  which  overtook  the  plain-loving  bison 
by  the  forbidding  nature  of  the  hilly  country.  The  bigbom 
haa  in  like  tnanaer  withdrawn  to  the  monctaincus  ref^ons  of 
Bniish  CoiumhiA,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  The  Hoirky  Moun- 
tain pout — *  onlelope-gnat  ^  A  recent  writer  prefers  to  call  it- 
has  retreated  further  thaa  ever  above  the  timber  Jiiie  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Mountains. 

tt  is  the  rifle  ihat  destroyed  the  bison  :  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives 
ID  controvertible  proof  of  this.  Tbe  red  man's  arrow,  while 
supplying  his  modest  wants,  was  as  powerless  to  exterminate 
the  bifion  SB  were  the  assegaU  of  Katfirs  against  the  rbinocenifl, 
or  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Somali  AJidgdna  against  the  elephant. 
The  most  destructive  combination,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  lo 
show  in  another  connexion,  is  tbe  untiring  native  armed  with  a 
HKufern  rjfle.  Sf>  far  as  Cimi^erns  mere  head  of  game,  without 
reference  to  the  species^  the  worst  offenders  in  North  America 
have  probably  been  the  fur-buntersj  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  skins  in  which  they  deal  are  those  of  small  earnitforo, 
largely  regarded  as  vermin-  Thui,  in  1802,  the  fludson  Day 
Company's  warehouse  i  Montreal  received  134^^14)'  furs  of 
bear,  beaver,  ermine,  lynx,  marten,  mink,  olter,  and  other 
animals.  Vast  as  is  the  slaughter  enlailed,  it  has  in  these 
cases  tome  juatificalion,  for  the  animala  do  irrepniable  damage 
to  the  settler's  atni^k  when  nlive,  and  serve  a  iliatincc  purpose 
in  providing  warm  furs  when  dead.  It  is  with  earth's  big 
game  chat  these  remnrks  are  mainly  concerned  ;  but  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  fact  that,  whereas  6fty  years  ago  travellers 
were  charmeil  with  the  specuicle  of  myriads  of  white  egrets 
fringing  the  lagoons  of  Florida,  only  a  alray  group  or  two  of  these 
birds  Cftn  nowadays   be  sei:;n.     The  reason  for  this  change,  ftc 
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eipufied  recently  jd  ihe  'Timcs^'  ib  thftt,  accnnJixig  to  ronsiil»r 
rclumfl,  the  annual  slaughter  of  tbe«e  beaatlful  birds,  harmless 
nnd  inseciJrurous,  for  ibe  sake  of  their  pTumes,  musl  be  reckuned 
at  a  million  and  a  half  of  victims.  It  may  be  noted,  in  can- 
nexiop  with  another  Irrrnutiful  group  of  feathered  creatares  much 
persecuted  in  the  interests  of  millinery,  thai  in  a  single  week's 
saIcs  in  London,  no  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  humming-birds 
haue  been  known  to  change  bAods.  The  rurse  of  ibe  gunu&r 
broods  o/cr  the  close  of  the  century  in  n  manner  that  attracts 
the  eierration  of  a  great  part  of  the  eiviliaed  world. 

*  A  vaAt  gnlf^'  oayA  Baker,  *  separates  the  tme  eportflman  from  tho 
msroileaa  gunner,  Thti  formsr  studies  caturo  with  keen  onjoymenl, 
and  ahoots  his  game  irith  jodj^oni  Kud  forboarauco,  apon  the  pirn- 
ciples  of  fair  play,  Bpuriog  the  liviis  af  all  feiualos  chLiuld  the  auImalB 
be  harmloBB ;  he  ueTer  eeeka  the  vain  glory  of  a  heavy  gome  list. 
TliQ  gunner  ie  the  eurae  of  the  oiuetoenlh  centniy ;  his  one  idea  is 
io  UBo  hifl  gun,  hia  Idtd  ia  slaughter,  indiBarimiuate  bud  botindlefls, 
to  swall  tlto  long  i^otouut  whioh  is  his  lioast  and  jrride-  8nch  a  man 
may  be  expert  as  a  gunner,  but  ho  ie  not  n  Hportsman,  and  he  ehouM 
be  uniTeraally  coodetunod.' 

Tbis  is  almost  as  apt  a  reflection  on  some  modern  bird 
battues  a»  tvbcn  Draynon  wrote  :  ^  1  think  the  amount  of  sUin  is 
no  crilerion  of  the  amoant  of  spDrL'  The  pjiy  of  it  all  is  that 
the  rifle  has  the  power  of  destroying  in  a  few  years  a  type  that 
has  tnken  ftfty  ages  In  the  uia-king.  Kvery  year  the  danger 
increases  that  the  moo^e  and  the  elnnd  may  follow  to  eitinction 
the  wild  bison  and  the  true  quagga.  Such  types,  each  of 
which  may  have  its  useful  lesson  for  us,  can  never  be'  replaced^ 
when  once  the  ganner  bsj  been  allowed  to  do  his  worst.  Th^y 
may  ceas^  to  he,  before  scientific  entjuiry  has  reached  the  stage 
at  which  thcj  arc  essential  to  its  progress, 

Tbe  modern  measure  of  protecting  survivors  of  the  threatened 
species  in  vast  sanctuaries  is  of  American  origin^  and  the  game 
reserves  already  existing  have  received  their  latest  addition  Iri 
the  South  Bronx  Park,  a  domain  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousBknd  acres.  From  North  America  this  plan  of  fencing  off 
great  game  areas  communicated  itself  to  South  Africa,  where 
Mr.    Rhodes    and    the    Ue    Beers    Company   maintaiD    such 

fireserves  for  all  manner  of  game.  Mr.  Selous,  the  well-known 
ion  hunter,  tells  us  of  b  similar  praiseworthy  c9brt  on  the  part 
of  twri  Dutch  farmers  in  the  Orange  Free  Stale  to  preserve 
an  animal  threatened  with  early  extinction.  These  gentlemen, 
it  appears,  preserve  black  wildebeest  on  their  fanas,  and  Mr. 
Selous  reganls  the  extermination  of  that  grotesque  antelope 
among  the  first  probable  resull*  of  the  carrying  of  war  into  thi 
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State.  For  all  that  can  be  said,  however,  io  favour  of  luch 
animnl  parks  as  a  makt^ahirc,  it  cannot  U-  for^iflten  that  parlc- 
fed  auiin&lB  depart  in  n  very  sbort  time  from  the  wild  type,  and 
their  nfTspnog  are  apt  to  develope  characters  yet  more  divergent. 
Least  saliifactory  among  all  the  projects  recently  suggested  are 
tho»e  fcr  tranHplatkttng  exotic  specimens  to  sancluaries  in  this 
country.  WApicl  and  axis  deer,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more, 
have  done  moderately  well  in  confiDeiDcnt  and  in  »ma]l 
numbers,  and  therp  is  no  certainty  that  the  eknil  and  harte- 
bee»t  do  not  stand  as  good  a  chance;  but  we  hove  no  room 
for  such  undertakings  on  any  but  an  experimental  srale^  and  the 
principle  is,  on  climatic  and  other  groumis,  a  wrong  one. 

MeanMliile,  the  work  of  eilermination  proceed*  on  all  sides, 
tbe  grcatesi  trouble  being  that,  the  rarer  any  animal  becomest 
ihe  heavier  is  the  price  puL  on  its  head  by  tbe  collector,  anil 
the  nearer  looms  the  danger  of  its  extinction.  The  greater 
qtJaLlrupcdsarc  the  first  to  be  tlireatened,  thiiugb  we  have,  in  the 
extinciion  of  the  large  copper  butterfly  and  of  many  of  tbe 
moat  beautiful  orchids,  instances  of  equally  ruthless  and  J^pre- 
hensible  greed  In  other  fields,  Tbe  great  wild  beatts  are,  as  if 
on  the  principle  of  nobUase  oblige^  the  heaviest  lutfcrcrsn  In 
many  quarters  every  man's  hani.]  iftagninst  (tieni-  That  even  the 
fierce&t  among  themi  however,  have  their  uses,  was  wett  illoatrated 
by  ihe  alligators  of  Florida,  for  the  protection  of  which  special 
laws  were  enacted  when  it  was  discovered  th&t  they  were 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  hordes  of  destructive  mdents. 
That  certain  noxictus  animals  may  Justly  be  kept  under  it  a 
maxim  that  few  would  care  to  deny.  In  South  Africa,  for 
instance,  lions  have  always  been  a  cource  of  eome  clanger,  and 
Cumming  and  others  relate  losses  of  beasts  and  even  of  men. 
The  alleged  nobilliy  of  ihe  lion  in  sparing  weak  victims  bni 
been  ihc  theme  of  poets  rather  than  of  praetiLal  hunters  ;  and 
Harris  and  Oelegurgue  both  testify  to  the  fact  of  all  the  damage 
being  dLine  by  night,  while  Moflatt  gives  evidence  showing  the 
animals  cowardice  in  dajiighc.  Those  who  know  the  African 
lion  consistently  depjci  it  a6  the  enemy  of  tbe  comparatively 
well-tu-dir  aLock'onner,  but  not  of  the  poorer  agriculturitts  iir 
nativE  hunters,  while  some  bush  tribes  have  ]>eeD  knotvn  lo 
subsist,  like  jnckals,  on  scraps  from  the  lion's  table.  As  to 
the  more  ferocious  cUnnrtBr  given  by  (ierard  to  thp  lion  of 
Algeria^  sooictbing  muat  perhaps  be  allowefi  for  lilcrury  effect 
nr  for  the  French  hunger's  jxnnt  of  view-  A  century  ago,  Siiuth 
African  lions  must  have  swarmed  in  districts  in  which  they  are 
rarely  if  ever  teen  nowadays.  The  Boers,  in  trekking  out  of 
^^  about   1835,   are   taid   to  have  slain  no  less  than 
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three  hundred  and  eighty  lion*/  and  the  warlike  Moaelekatte 
also  killed  large  numbers.  In  the  more  settled  Jiatricts  »f 
South  Afrit'A,  Tjoqe  can  never  again  become  seriouslj  dangernus, 
though  accidenlfl  do  from  time  to  time  cone  to  our  notice, 
even  on  the  beaten  track.  Formerly  they  were  a  conlinual 
trouble,  Native  tribes  were  forced  to  reside  in  trees  to  eseape 
their  violence,  and  the  brutes  would  hunt  in  bonds,  Itilling 
antelopes  in  large  niitnber«.  This  last  fact  derives  an  adventi'- 
tioDS  interest  from  the  reflection  that  the  sportsman  whose  b/ig 
includes  hnlf  n  flozen  lions  mnv  have  been  the  indirect  mears 
ofaaving  aC  leaal  a  hundred  aniclopes- 

Dangeroua  beasts,  like  warlike  tribes,  lake  a  long  time  U) 
exterminate.  The  moat  familiar,  as  a1»o  the  most  intareslin^, 
caie  of  legiitlation  for  the  systemAtic  suppression  lA  noKiaui 
nnimaU  15  found  in  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government, 
which  has  Jong  paid  out  getiemuH  suriiB  annually  for  the 
destruction  of  venomous  tnakea  and  wild  beasts.  The  a^arfare 
of  Civilisallon  ^^[jiinst  such  dangerous  creatures  ma^,  as  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  suggesit,  Ih?  regarded  as  the  '  perpetanlion  of  n 
Llood  feud/  The  barefooLed  native  treada  silently  on  sudden 
death,  and  every  year  krait  and  cnhra  claim  their  Twenty 
tbousand  victims,  while  two  or  three  thousand  more  are  killed 
by  tigers  anil  other  ijn:idrupeds.  On  the  other  hand,  no  fewer 
than  half  a  million  snakes  and  twenty  thoooand  dangerous 
animals  of  othi?r  kinds  have  been  killed  for  rewarii  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemo  nth,  bringing  the  Government  payments 
for  that  pctiod  Ui  nearly  Rs,  2tH),O0O.t 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  decrease  of  the  world's  big  game  does 
not  lie  wholly  with  ourselves.  In  South  Africa  the  rinderpest 
is  an  important  factor  in  itie  destruction.  Spreading  houi  the 
tame  herds  lo  the  n  ihl,  which  i^nnot  l>e  treni«*d  hy  the  same 
inoculation,  this  terrible  and  mysterious  epidemic  bias  more 
than  once  crossed  the  Zajubesi,  depopulating  whole  districts  of 
their  game.  Tht-re  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  infection 
was  disseminated  by  the  rivers.  At  any  rate  the  effects  were 
most  disasTrons  in  the  ease  of  bufTalo,  koodoo,  Jnyala*  and 
other  aniuiala  that  need  considerable  supplies  of  water:  the 
rhinoceros,  on  ihe  other  hand,  and  some  other  thick-skinned 
beasts,  auHcred  Uttlc  if  at  all.  Not  alone  rinderpest,  hut  also 
the  dreaded  *  horse-sickness'  of  those  regiims,  has  at  times 
attacked  the  native  fauna  with  alarming  results.     Cape  liunting- 

*  AudQTBK^ :  ^  Tho  Liou  otid  the  ELcpbut.'  p>  9. 

f  TLutfo  tigDraii  otu  tokoa  from  Aouib  tnlilE^  f^vco  iu  Iho  QiUkiteilf  Roritiw 
fgr.liily  isas. 
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dDga  and  olber  cnrnirDrods  animals  i\\al  liunt   in   pauks  liArc 
(lE>ublic»B  bet^n  aiiswerabte  fur  ajuch  antelope  mortality. 

The  African  coQiinent,  indeed,  hai  in  tbis,  aa  in  so  manj- 
queationa  of  current  intereati  Httracteil  the  ttun\  sIjhfc  of 
atlenlion,  and  chore  are  ipecial  reasoni  for  lis  imporUnce  in 
ibe  prctcni  connexion.  The  mystery  of  its  few  remaining 
fcereU  exercises  ihe  ttrnTi|fesl  fnscinalion  alike  on  the  traveller 
and  on  those  who  remain  nt  home.  Itfl  compnrativc  nearness 
lo  European  [lorta  enhanrps  in  the  ^yes  of  sportsmen  the 
a1re;idj  heen  interest  aroused  bv  the  si^e  and  variety  of  iti 
remaining  game.  It  is  for  these  and  other  reasona  that  ibe  fate 
of  iu  dwindling  faonn  is  discuKsd  from  a  virieij  of  standpoints, 
and  South  Africa  mny  therefore  occjpj  our  attention  in  some 
detail  as  more  or  )ess  illustrative  of  the  prevailing  slate  of 
thin^  all  the  world  over. 

The  Africa  of  trMlaj  pretents  to  (be  iportsman  and  the 
nataralist  a  picture  sadir  different  from  that  which  wuuld  bnve 
met  their  e^'es  fifty  yean  ago.  A  passage  that  has  ncqu:re<i 
almost  claasic  interest  from  the  aninerited  criticism  it  met  with 
at  the  handa  of  stay -at -home  reviewers,  accustomed  only  to  the 
parsimony  of  nature  under  tbe  chill  of  northern  skies,  may  here 
be  d ted  fcom  the  well-known  book  cd  Curnw^llis  Harris,  who 
in  1836  sbot  jipringbok  on  the  road  from  Grahanistown  to 
GraafT  Beinet,  He  found  the  face  of  the  cnunlry  'literally 
while'  with  herd*  of  ihai  nntelope. 

*  titoupB  uf  hartuWet,'  be  writer,  '  quag^&s,  and  brindled  gnus 
verb  GVbiy  where  to  be  seen ;  ■  .  .  the  eli^tter  of  tbojr  UtiofB  wim 
perfi^tly  aatoundiag.  t  could  not  estimato  the  ac^'umnlattid  auutber 
at  less  ibaa  bftcen  thoUBAnil^  &  [jreat  extent  of  the  eountry  being 
aolOftUj  ohequoted  black  and  mbito  with  thqir  congregatod  uooBaM.' 

For  tbia  probably  accurate  deiacription  ol  what  bia  eyes  beheld, 
Harris  was,  as  we  iny,  severely  bandied  by  tbe  critics,  but  a 
Quarterly  reviewer  of  the  day  gave  a  truer  nppreoialion  of  bis 
recortla^*  and  others  who  followed  in  his  stepa  bore  out  bis 
accuracy,     Tbus  Captain  Drnyson  writes: — 

^  Far  in  bbe  inteii^ir  U^e  gaiae  is  unlimited  in  quaatity,  atid  the 
numbers  are  quite  eorroctly  A^xiken  of  by  HarriAt  CuiDmiug,  ami 
other  eportemen.  Anyone  Httxioue  for  pure  fllaughtur  amy  tbere 
indulge  Ma  faaoj  to  any  cutout,'  f 

These  words  were  published  in   l^^tf*  and  even  as  recently  as 

lea  jearasgo  Kirhy  found  lions  very  numerou*,  wbitc  rhinoeerua 

*  Quartfdy  BeTitiw,  June'tBSD. 

f  'SpiiTliu^  Ikf^oe  unoDg  tb^  KaffirR  of  South  Afriw.'  p.  ^\- 
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by  no  means  icarce,  all  inAnner  of  gAme  abunJant  in  tlie  vte^s 
and  bcrtls  of  grnas  roaming  over  tbc  krantno*  Yet  day  by  tlay 
the  diKtribulion  of  these  nnimala  is  narrowed, and  their  numbers 
aro  being  continuously  reduced. 

We  sbaU  fiod  that  three  clasies  of  men  hare  contributed  to  the 
depletion^ — tbe  BrltUh,  the  Doers,  and  the  natives^  Britlih 
3]>ort»meii  have  not  played  c|uile  ao  important  a  part  as  i% 
r[>mmonly  luppoted.  Many  of  them,  as  we  gather  from  a 
perusal  of  Ibe  later  Hteralure  of  the  subject,  struck  with  pity 
ibr  this  ImmenBe  »nd  irreniefHable  waste  of  aTiimat  life,  have 
repented,  like  reformed  rakes,  and,  with  the  seal  commonly 
found  in  thiil  daaa,  have  even  returned  home  to  support  societiea 
for  protectiDg  the  animnls  which  (hey  have  no  further  oppor- 
tunity or  inclination  to  kilL  Such  an  attitude  ba&  Jt&  humorous 
sidQi  but  we  are  more  disposed^ — with  the  true  quagga  and  wild 
bison  already  gone,  the  mountain  zebra,  wLtte'tailed  gnu, 
bieabok,  and  bontebok  menaced,  and  the  eland,  giraffe^  inyala  and 
elephant  in  no  little  danger — to  accept  the  conintiou  for  the 
snke  of  the  object  in  view,  and  to  welcome  siippi>n  from  ev^ry 
class.  The  Boers  did  most  of  the  mischief  in  the  sii&tics  and 
seventies,  periodLeally  trekking  out  for  great  bunts.  Previous 
to  that  period  it  would  SGcm  as  if  they  had  not  developed  tlic 
taste  for  destroying,  for  Drayson  describes  ihem  In  the  late 
£fties  as  generally  loafing,  while  the  English  were  ever  absorbed 
in  money-makin^i  Altogether  the  big  game  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  for  some  time  a  respite  that  we  eould  wish  to  »ee 
renewed.  Tbe  same  writer  mentions  an  imtnense  variety  of 
game  as  frequenting  the  NsUl  district  forty  years  ago — 
reitlxik  and  duiker,  for  instance,  within  a  mile  of  Picter- 
maritzburg.  By  that  time  the  Boers  had  sequirpd  thf^  habit  of 
trekking  out  to  the  foothills  of  the  Drakensberg  Kange  and 
slaying  quantities  of  game,  principally  eland  and  harteljeeit, 
for  the  sake  of  the  meat. 

But,  according  to  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr,  Seloiu,  the 
gravest  offenders  are  the  natives,  and  that  more  |»irtieularly 
since  they  hare  become  |w>ise5sed  of  ii  re -arms.  The  bearing  of 
mmlern  sporting  arms  on  the  present  quesUi>n  will  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter,  but  It  may  be  remarked  that  tbe  efTectual 
disarming  of  ihr  nnllvps  and  the  stringent  prohibition  under 
severe  penalties  of  any  attempt  to  supply  »b*in  with  arms  and 
jLiijDiuniLiun,  are  among  tbe  first  essc^niials  of  suc^'essful 
legislation  on  Ifebnif  of  lb*?  vanishing  game.  Much  baa  been 
writieiif  by  those  unact|uainted  with  tbe  facts  of  the  c-asn,  on  the 
eraelty  of  depriving  these  indigent  narives  of  the  menus  of 
bunting  animals  for  food.     But,  in  the  first  |j|ace,  it   may  not 
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be  generftllj^  Lnonn  thai  not  one  of  the  great  settled  tribe*  in 
tbe  Matabclc  TcgioQi  betirccn  the  Zambcai  and  the  LtmpopOi 
can  be  regarderJ  as  regularly  meat-^altng.  Tbeie  natives  ure 
far  too  tbriftj  to  kill  their  own  cattle  for  food,  prefcrrmg  to 
nwatt  their  death  frum  natural  {."auies.  Such  uncerLain  supplies 
would,  ao  doubt,  be  eked  out  with  an  occasional  buEfolo  or 
antelope,  and  for  tbta  purpiiae  iheir  oative  weapjins  suiTired, 
Laxy  as  they  are^  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  shuuld  Ije 
allowed  to  u«c  modern  arm»  of  preciaioa  merely  for  the  sake  of 
■aving  them«elve>  a  little  trouble.  There  it,  by  the  woy,  little 
to  fear  in  Lhis  respect  from  the  many  riEles  doubtless  hidden 
awny  by  the  Matabele  »fter  their  nominal  disarming  in  189G, 
for  their  present  owners  would  never  d«re  lo  mlvenlse  the 
potBeaaion  by  using  them  for  purposes  of  tlie  cbase. 

White  ivory-hunters  arc  scarce  nowadays^  one  of  the  latest 
Itfitig  Mr.  A.  H-  Neumann  ;  and  the  beat  prouf  of  the  damage 
done  by  natives  is  seen  in  the  undeniable  fact  that  elepbanis 
haver  continued  to  decrease  !n  regions  in  which  white  wen  are 
Te<triet«d  in  their  destruction,  NIne-lenths  of  the  ivory  at  tbe 
great  sales  is,  as  we  are  told  on  excellent  authority,  brought  to 
market  by  native  hunters-  White  sportsmen,  so  li>ng  as  tbev 
refrain  irom  the  reprebensihle  practice  of  employing  large 
bodies  of  native  followers  to  kill  game  (wiih  a  view  either  m 
cvTcr  part  of  the  cxpenics  of  the  expedition  or  to  exhibit  as 
their  own  trophies  horns  or  skins  secured  by  their  servants), 
arc  a  negligible  quantity,  Their  operations  arc,  in  any  case, 
limite<],  their  bag  U  ilefim-jl  on  the  licence,  their  ivory  is  easily 
checked  at  the  porL  of  embarkation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  thai  they  have  been 
guilty  of  grave  waste-  Sir  Victor  Brooke  speaks  on  one 
occasion  of  five  icdian  elephants  killed  in  three  hours* 
shooting  before  brenklast.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  tbe 
Indian  Government,  viewing  with  alarm  tbe  sufTcringa  of  the 
tame  nrrny  elephantji  during  the  p^rirHl  of  ibe  Mattnv^  and 
attentive  rather  to  tranapr^rt  and  commissariat  than  to  si^ntLioent, 
have  legislated  wiih  some  severity  for  llie  proteriion  of  this 
most  valuikblo  animal.  The  surprise  is  rather  that  legisla- 
tion should  have  l>een  posLponcd  to  the  late  seventies;  and 
Sanderson's  prediction  that  elephant  bunting  would  Kion  again 
have  to  be  permitted  in  ludia  bos  not  as  yet  been  justified. 
Meanwhile,  the  plight  of  the  Africun  elephant  euntijiucs 
desperate.  The  rapacity  of  the  hunters  on  the  spot  is  fannnl 
by  the  greed  of  the  buyers  at  home.  When  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  one  firm  of  cutlers  alone  has  taken  tbe  tusks 
of   from    one    thouiand    two   bnndred    to    one    thousand    five 
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buodred  elephanU  aaauall}',  ^nd  wai  accuatomed  to  keep  about 
right  toQi  of  iTOTj  on  band,'  it  nill  bt;  scca  ih&t  the  slaughter 
on  which  such  marbeta  rel^  for  their  regular  supplies  musf  lie 
practically  unlimited.  White  men  and  blnck  meet  on  comuiim 
^rnuml  m  ihe  work  of  exlermiciAli'in.  Neumann  speaks  of  thf 
eoitrmous  baji;  of  IViurteen  clephfints,  most  of  them  covs,  uiEidt- 
in  ime  afttrniicm;  and  a  SivniiLli  pciaolii^r,  Hncml  wjib  a  rifle,  it 
said  to  have  destrojed  seveateeu  in  oac  daj.  The  elephant 
bai  beiiEi  driven  across  ihe  Zainl>e»i  ioLo  the  track  I'f  eipedi- 
tioDi  itdvancLug  through  Portug'aete  NjaiaaUnd.  One  eucL 
cip^itLon,  which  lef^  London  rcccnclj,  co  a  If  m  plated  ivorj 
amnng  the  finnncial  fruits  of  ih*'  venture,  and  included,  m  our 
knowledge,  more  than  one  sportsman  ea^er  ti»  kill  elephant. 
Throughout  the  African  continent  the  eitincnon  of  this  noble 
and  valuable  beast  is  brought  within  measurable  ran^,  unless 
proiiipi  action  be  taken  to  avert  sdch  a  late;  and  Major  Swayne 
rightly  deprec^ites  its  wanton  massacre  in  Stomal ilnnd,  since  lew 
of  (lie  natives  will  eat  ibe  meal  and  tbe  ivorj  ia  iioloriousljk^ 
p>[>r,t  There  is  a  regulation  in  that  country  which  reitricEs 
each  licenace  to  two  male  elepbnnls,  be&ides  incloaiug  a  reserve 
in  which  only  oHicers  of  the  Aden  gurrtson  may  shoot.  Count 
I'ot'HiliL  ctiticisea  the  one-sided  operation  of  this  order,  iittul 
lutther  very  penincnily  point*  out  that  t\n^  preseni-d*y  haunts 
uf  Somali  elephants  lie  outside  the  British  sphere  of  iufluencc. 

With  the  same  iiidifTereuiTe  anil  waBrKfuln^^ss  men  apem  lo  have 
slaughtered  ibe  thlnocpros,  and  Andprsson  rehites  how  on  one 
occasion  be  killed  eight  of  these  mighiy  animals  in  the  course 
of  6ve  hours.  Even  that  inoflenaive  creatLire,  the  giraffe,  found 
wherever  its  favourite  arncia  grows  sjHicientlj  diataut  imm  the 
dangerouG  nelghhiiurhL>od  <]f  man,  is  pursued  to  a  usebss  death, 
ihough  few  hunters,  ftrcd  for  the  moment  by  the  aoiinal^s  sixe 
and  swiftness,  have  not  regretted  a  momr^nt  too  late  the  bullet 
with  which  they  laid  it  low.  If  such  is  the  state  of  South 
Afritm,  it  is  greatly  lo  be  huppci  thai  the  SL>uflan,  which  appears 
to  be  one  ol  the  least  depleted  of  Afrlean  bunting  groundii,t 
will  not  be  eiiLptitd  uf  iis  game  undi^r  British  adLtiinistralion. 

The  great  significance  of  the  impriived  sporting  riHe  as  a 
facloT  in  animal  extinction  luuft  be  buffiuieatly  obvious,  but 
there  is  another  result  of  its  lutroducrion  not  so  coDitnonly 
observed.  Constant  improvement  in  the  weapon  has  not  been 
followed  by  a  correspfindfng  imprnvemenl  in  the  marksman; 
nor    is    thii    unnaTurrtl.    Uiv.    ^hnlrvi-r    the    superioritv    of    the 

•  '  TU  FltU,"  July  24th»  ia<>7,  p,  IStk 

t  'StTuiitw-iTripBtliPon^ih  flomaliianJ,' p  'IM. 
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combination,  increased  efRcipncy  in  tbc  m&cliine  invari&bly 
carriei  cvitb  it  climlnisbed  eflici(?DC^  ia  Ibe  man.*  The  more 
tliC  luautiiiic  can  <lo,lbe  muie  tbe  man  eipecLs  of  il  anJ  iLe  iesB 
be  AtleuiptB  to  A\t  bimacif,  The  suvn^e,  coinpelleiJ  fhim 
cbilJbooti  ut  practise  with  ibe  ustgai,  hjufbkrrrie,  <tv 
tKXkinerau^,  naluraJly  becotnev  a  mArvellouv  judge  of  pace  and 
(ii»iaiicc.  To  oend  tbe  iron  of  the  uiegai  through  a  man  at 
(ifty  yards  i%  no  vinuacal  feat  for  a  Kaffir,  but  it  would  puzzle 
moat  wbite  men.  The  man  who  lirpeiiilB  on  «ucb  treapon*  for 
bis  mitals,  perbaps  even  for  bis  life,  will  not  fail  to  make  [hr< 
most  of  every  oppurtuDitj'  ;  and  aomc  auch  policy  may  have 
guided  rbe  Bciers  of  a  prevlouv  generation  'm  re^nl  to  the 
cb3«e,  ia  which  they  invariably  preferred  to  rely  on  the  singlt; 
barrel  of  tbtir  ponderous  ^  Roirrs' — riHea  that  carried  a  hdll 
ffeighiDg  BeTeral  ounces.  A  man  accuatomed  to  the  aiagle 
cbance  of  such  a  weapi>a  takes  more  careful  aim  than  another 
nbo  pumpi  lead  rapidly  and  witbout  judgment  from  a. 
magaxipe  rifle. 

The  itireriority  of  nur  nBlional  ridi?  ibnoting^^  with  jts 
efidences  of  careieaaneaa  in  tbe  man  increasing  with  every 
iinprov^emcnt  in  the  rifle,  ia  unfortunately  no  new  experience. 
Individual  rifle-shots  may  be  as  good  markamen  aA  ihoae  of 
old,  or  may  even  l>e  better;  but  tbe  more  specialised  ihe  art 
becomes,  the  more  i\xo  rank  and  lile  fall  into  tbe  rear.  The 
imposition  of  a  gun  licence  fur  revenue  |>urpo»ea  LeaOs  to 
diacourage  riHe  practice  among  the  masses,  and  affords  a 
strange  contrast  nitb  ihe  encouragement  shown  to  archery  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  War  and  [be  chaae  in  those  day«  went  band 
in  band,  and  it  was  doubtless  partly  for  this  reason  that  the 
French  monarcbs  kept  tbe  drvit  tie  t^hassf  sacred  to  ibe  upper 
clasiei.  The  Kevotution  led  to  tbe  decay  of  tbe  cbaae  in 
modern  France, f  but  tbe  esteem  in  wbtrb  it  once  was  held  a» 
a  school  for  tbe  battlefield  has  left  its  mark  in  such  uames  as 
'  Cbaueurs  or  'Jaeger,  <ifLe[i  applied  to  amart  aud  vnlutd 
Continental  regimtnts.  The  Ruiiiana  to  this  day  encourage 
hear- bout iog  in  their  army,  and  there  bave  always  been  men  of 
authority  who  have  opposed  reitrictions  hampering  sport  In 
InUia^  on  the  ground  tbiit  lhci«  must  tend  to  put  shooting  out 
of  reach  of  officer*  on  sboit  leave  and  with  only  moderate  means. 
It  waa,  toweror,  rather  on  ibe  moral  side  that  tbe  trainings;  of 
the  chase  barl    iu   valur  ;   and  tbe  rcreful  sighting  nf  a   muiiern 

*  Bee  T.  A,  Ibdllit-Cintliojiui  ta  '  Kifle  81ioutiag  ha  a.  Jfatioiiql  dpurl/  In  tliD 
<  Nmetceulh  CX'Utaiy/  F^uphmbcr  }^\-9. 

t  E3«  Au  orLicle  oo  ■  Li  Ysjiorio  Modtini«t'  bjr  6,  d^  Woilly,  la  *  La  SouvejUs 
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rifle  on  &  vLlnoceroa  fifty  yar<Js  ilLalaDt  niuii  t>c  rc^ritcd  ai  a 
very  different  perfoTraance  froni  that  of  walking  up  to  a  b^ar 
viii\i  no  weapon  more  formidable  than  a  huntlng-kDlfe. 

Tbiif  however,  ii  a  digresiion.  If  the  modern  spniitman  it 
bimself  Le»  Bkilfcilf  or  at  le&at  not  more  ikilful,  iban  bis  preJe- 
ceuor,  the  improvemf*nI  in  bis  w^apnin  mak&s  him  a  far  mi>re 
fnrmidjiblc  agent  of  destruction.  The  long-mn^c  achievements 
of  itar  modern  riile«  are  well  known  Ln  the  exj>ert,  and  have 
been  briefly  described  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  lo 
ihAt  two  or  three  examples  of  the  power  of  these  tertiLle 
enemiefl  of  the  wild  beaste  must  bere  suffice.  Ad  expanding 
bullet  from  a  '256  rifle,  entering  the  tail  of  a  hartebccit 
running  from  the  shooter  and  already  iwo  hundred  jards 
distant  when  the  obot  was  fired,  bas  been  known  to  *  mushroom ' 
in  ibe  animnrs  nerk  ;  and  another  from  ihe  same  weajMin, 
entering  broadsitlc  one  sbouUer  of  a  waterbuck  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards^  Bmashed  tbe  npposite  shoulder.*  An 
incident  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  was  recently  rejnrt^ 
from  CeyloTii  in  which  a  leopard^  Buddfrnly  put  up  at  sburt 
range,  was  killed  by  a  single  ball  from  a  '220  Marlin  rook- 
rifle  ;  and  Mr.  Brjden  says  that  an  ox  has  been  known  to  fall  dead 
with  a  single  '303  bullet  at  tbe  enormous  range  of  one  ihouiand 
five  houdred  yards.  I^veu  if  this  last  incident  be  regarde<.^a9  a 
chance  aboi  in  n  thousand,  there  can  be  no  question  <if  tbe 
marvellous  performances  of  modern  arms  and  ammunition, 
whether  in  penetration,  sbockj  nceuracy^  or  range.  No! 
satisfied  with  the  deadly  potentialities  of  the  *303  bullet  as  it 
stands,  sportsmen  even  resort  to  a  number  of  tricks  for 
increasing  them,  by  filing  olT  the  point  or  by  making  IcngJlu- 
dinal  slits,  acuording  to  the  natuie  of  the  g^me  and  the 
thickness  of  its  bide.  As  for  penetration  at  short  ranges — 
fifty  yards  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  extreme  average  range  for 
very  heavy  game— ii  may  be  mentioned  that  a  "450  Wincbeslcr, 
taking  ninety  grains  of  powder  and  three  hundred  grains  of 
lend»  will  al  fifty  ^ards  perforate  eight  inches  of  hard  wooih 

The  modern  tendency  is  all  in  Javour  of  small-bore  weapons, 
nor  ia  it  safe  (o  draw  condusions  against  thein  from  the 
preferi^nce  for  heavier  weapons  shown  by  earlier  sportsmen 
iHrfore  the  appearance  iif  the  miiilcrn  w(?apims.  Sir  S.  Bak^r 
might,  for  instance,  have  reaiiily  discarded  bis  famous  ^-Ib, 
shell  rifle  in  favour  of  some  of  tbe  modern  light  weapons 
which  be  never  lived  to  see.  At  Chi?  same  time,  coniidera- 
lions  of   mercy  have   deterred    many   from   using    weapms    of 
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very    smaEI    calibrt*    agilnct    tha    licavij?ftt   game,       $Andorfiuii, 
for    initancc,  DicH    m    preference    aa    8    double    rifle,    JirJng 
tivelve  drams  nf  powtlcr,  for  fear  that   large  animalt  migUt  find 
a  lingering  deatb  fnim   the    insufficient    wourtda    intlictcd    by 
lighter  wpjipi»[i&      Eitperlft  n\»y   wrnnglR  over  the  technicaliiiei 
ot    imall    vffrintt    lar^e    hare,   choked    versus   cylinder,  t^jfctors 
versris  non-cjectiirs,  bUck   powderfl  uerstu  nitro-compnuEids,  nnd 
other  isaues  :   theEc  eruilitc  conflicts  take  the  thoughti  af  the 
reflective  sportaman   back   to  the  nut  far  distant  time,  about  s 
century  and  a  half  Agii,  when  men  almost  invariahEj  chot  birds 
sitting.     What  a  contrast  with  the  present  daj,  when  individual 
■pnrtstnen  are  known   lo  bag  their  fifiG*>n  thnusand   birdi  in  a 
year,  and   seven  guns  hare  killed  in  three  days  the  cnoriniiUfi 
lotal   of  AiK  thuiiKJtnd  four  bundred   Lead.     Our  pciint   is   iliat 
the    va«t    improvement    in    the    machinery    of    slaughter    baa 
enormouily  increased   the  slaughter  done.      So   far  ak   reganl^ 
game  bred   in   this  or  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  sport, 
thii  deitruction  it*  from  our  point  of  vietv,  of  little  importance, 
for  the  supply  can  always  he   brought  level   with  the  demand. 
But  with  wild  animals  it  is  another  matter,  and  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  desrrueiive  tendenries  of  mankind  have  been 
rendered    so    terribly    efficient    by    miKlern    improvements   in 
weapons   that   tluf   exrermiuxLiIon    of   a    large    number    of   this 
most  beaulifu]  and  interesting  species  of  anim&la  inhabiting  the 
earth   Js,   tf  no  active  measures  be  taken  to  stL>p  it,  merely   a 
<|uestion  of  time- 
it  ii'iiiuiijs,  then,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  protective  or 
preventive  measures  adoptett  or  suggested  in  the  past,  and  to 
make  some  enquiry  as  to  the  extent   to   which   tbcy  meet   the 
requirements     of    the    raae.       Our    exaininntion    must,    from 
dehcieney  of   apace,   be  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  big 
game  shooting.     This  inevitably  excludes  a  number  of  kindred 
matters  of  equal,  hut  distinct,  interest,      t^or  instance,  there  is 
the  miserable  plight  of  the  fur  seal,  Jifteen  thousand  of  which 
have  before  now  been  clubbed  in  a  single  night.     X^gialation 
and   the   enquiry  that  must   precede  it  have,  however^  become 
international  concerns^  and  pelagic  lealing  is  loo  wide  a  question 
to    le-open    here.      Again,   iLe    gradual   extermination    of    the 
right,  or  whalebone,   whale,   as   alio   in    a  less  degree   of   the 
cachalot,  or   sperm  whale,  is  another  grievance  of  world-Wide 
interest  nnd  importance.     The  inihore  trawler  is  ex  term  in  at  ing 
our  soles    and   plaice;   improvident    crabbing    h    diminisbiDg 
in    an   alarming   degree   the    resources    iif    our   coasts.       The 
principle  is  the  same  throughiiitt>  but  legislation —  tl  all  events 
an  tb«  lines  about  to  be  iiitlic«teU->cannot  ftpply  to  tbeso  caiesi 
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Wfi  muBt  be  rf»nt«nt  with  X\\n  wngle  aspect  of  ■*>  wide  a 
qncBtioM  if  nc  would  h&ve  space  for  any  Qftelul  consideraCinn  <ti 
ri?niedtes. 

Thpr^  nre,  vp^nking*  in  getieT&l  terms,  tbr««  meftn*  of  mf>d«ra- 
ling  the  ijratruction  of  fame;  close  ^a^sona ;  ifiin  and  game 
licences  (the  latter  usually  limiting  tiie  bag  of  homed  or 
hiiofed  ^lut') ;  and  the  total  prohibition  f>f  shooting  crrtain 
ihrenlpnpf)  speeiea,  with  the  nlrernaliTe  measure  of  elnsing 
certain  specified  areas  to  ibp  sportsman  for  longer  or  shorter 
p«riod«.  The  laAt-nnmed  provision*  which  has  in  rases  of 
extreme  danger  found  favour  in  North  America,  and  is  dotf 
also  being  adopted  in  parts  of  Aa!a,  U  by  far  the  ino^t  efTcctuali 
nnd  is  moreover  open  to  fewer  objeetiona  than  attach  to  th» 
other  I. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  queetion  how  far  our  game* 
laws  are  efficifiot  in  attaining  the  object  with  wbich  we  are  now 
rfmrerned.  It  will  generally  be  conceded  that,  wUhout  them, 
nfit  only  ^ame-hirds^  but  also  that  vast  polity  of  wild  creatares, 
furred  and  feathered,  that  harbour  under  the  protecting  hand  of 
the  preserver,  would  soon  be  as  extinct  in  these  islands  as  they 
nirfady  are  in  many  parts  of  France.  But  such  legislation  it 
nbvioudy  not  appHrable  to  large  districts  of  wild  and  buTen 
cnuniry,  lo  foreils  or  Jeserts  where  the  animals  n«w  under 
diicUMion  find  their  last  refuge  from  man.  Such  districts 
Kre  of  course  to  be  fonnd  chiefly  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America; 
btif  some  parts  of  Europe  bear  so  close  a  resemblanee  to  the 
wilderncsaes  of  other  continents  that  a  glance  at  Kuropean 
ptovisinna  may  throw  bome  light  on  the  problem  under  con* 
sideralion.  The  general  intention  of  the  existing  ffame-laws  of 
ronfinenial  Europe  may  be  summed  op  in  a  few  wi>rds. 

On  the  Continent,  shooting  rights  mostly  go  with  proprietor- 
ship, though  throughout  central  Europe  snioll  lots  (of  less  than 
trto  or  three  hundred  acres  in  one  properly)  are  often  com- 
bined and  the  sporting  rights  put  up  to  public  auction.  There 
is  a  general  elose-time,  averaging  six  months,  with  longer 
jwrliMls  prescribed  for  certain  animals  specially  threatened  with 
destruction,  In  Switzerland  there  is  the  somewhat  confusing 
dual  oprrotiijn  *jf  the  Federal  law,  as  affecting  the  whole  fedem- 
tinn,  and  the  local  regulations  and  restrictions  of  the  different 
Cantons.  The  general  law  prescribes  the  usual  close-lime  of 
%\%  months,  or  ratber  more,  while  the  Cantons  close  entire 
areas  wilhfn  ihcir  jurisdiction  for  indefinite  penoda^  The 
chamois  has  on  the  whole  benefited  immeasurably  by  recent 
legislation,  which  came,  however,  too  late  to  save  the  Alpine 
or   sleinbok.     That    animal    b    now    preserred   only  in 
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torn?  of  the  North  ItAlJun  valle^i  \'iT  Lht?  bpnpAt  of  the  Kin^ 
and  hia  ^ests.  In  Spain,  outiiilo  of  the  rojal  prcterreft, 
destruction  is  unrlertrnwl  t"  be  practicail^  anctceked  ; 
poaching:  i«  nh?,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at  preiprving 
the  gnme.  Turkey  ii-piTila  iu  g-ame  with  rharactPrisrir  indif- 
ferencCf  existing  restricliom,  wbicb  mav  in<l]rectly  act  for  the 
^ooil  of  the  ^ame,  bein^  aimed  rather  against  the  indis-^ 
crimio^^te  carrjing  of  fr^^atms. 

The  case  which  has  most  interest  for  English  sportsmen  la 
that  of  ihe  Scandinavian  elk.  For  many  years  that  nobU  beast 
went  unprotected.  In  18^4  alone,  a  thousand  elk  were  killed 
in  Norway,*  Then  native  opinion^  which  moves  alowly  in  the 
far  north,  appears  to  have  awakened  to  two  facts.  In  the  first 
p1ac¥,  iLe  elk  was  sadly  dinkinishin^  in  numbers.  In  the 
secocd,  its  destruction  was  being-  compared  almost  wholly  by 
wealthy  foreignen,  who  were  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for 
the  privilege,  A  considerable  increaso  in  the  tax  on  such  sport 
would  have  the  double  result  uf  increji^liig  u  scanty  revenue 
and  deterring  many  from  the  work  of  eiiermination  ;  and  this 
object  has  just  been  effectjally  achieved  by  the  Storthing. 
The  ihr^^  years'  close-nme  for  Ibe  Swedish  elk  expires  with  the 
paAt  ;ear,  and  the  coming  siuntner  will  witness  the  enforcement 
of  the  new  law,  which  limits  the  season  for  killing  the  animal 
in  Norway  to  a  period  ol  twenty  days  from  Septemtier  10th, 

In  many  European  countries  the  foreigner  Is  inHru  heavily 
taxed  for  his  sjiort  than  the  native,  and  this  is  also,  as  we 
shall  Sf^t  parliL-ulntly  noCiceahle  in  the  varions  States  of 
North  America.  The  *nativi>'  r[Uestion  is,  in  Africa,  among 
the  moat  serious  in  its  hcHriug  on  laws  ^or  protecliug  the  big 
game.  In  North  America,  indemt,  the  question  does  not  press^ 
for  the  Indian  is  in  a  fair  way  of  follciwing  the  bison  to 
extinction.  In  India^  Agnin,  few  of  the  natives  are  meat-eaters, 
and  the  majority  of  them  follow  the  more  peaceful  calling  of 
agrirulture.  But  in  AfrtCA  we  have  the  serious  case  of 
natives  who,  though  a  meat  diet  is  not  indispensable  lo  their 
welfare,  kill  large  <juantiiics  of  game,  mostly  for  the  market. 
The  opinion  of  a  well-known  sportsman,  whose  words  carry 
great  authority,  has  already  been  cited  to  the  e9ect  that  the 
natives  are  the  chief  offenders  in  A/rica,  and  that  any  measure 
of  protection  that  should  fail  Co  take  account  of  their  operations 
would  be  inetfeciive.  Already  there  exist  game-laws  over  the 
greater  part  of  Africa,  Morocco  is  an  exception  in  this  respect^ 
as  it  is  in  the  fact  of  srill   lying  under  nativ^e  administration. 
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It  would  he  against  tho  pnaciplcB  of  M<kbaminednTi  fataliEm  ia 
make  any  provision  for  ihc  aupptiea  of  fnlarc  gcncrationti 
Mcireover,  tbe  ^ame  nf  Morocco  is  not  very  valuable^  beinj 
rcatricted,  in  tbe  more  frcqaented  parts,  to  giuicllcs  nnd  wildj 
pig.  Tbe  \ierLT  and  the  stag  i)i  tbe  Atlas  liave  been  pniniiunced 
by  a  recectl)'  returned  traveller  to  be  probably  absent  from  the 
MoioccAQ  portion  of  that  range,  and  the  .iirud^d,  i>r  'moufloa/ 
found  onl^  on  ihe  bigber  Glope>  rarely  visited  by  European*,  It 
not  seriously  menaced  by  tbe  obsolete  guns  and  inJifTerent 
tnarWrnanGbip  of  tbe  nativer  Clo«e  timci  and  heavy  Licencei 
have  long  been  in  force  in  otber  parts  of  ibc  continent, 
at  any  rate  since  the  Innugtiration  of  ibe  lhirteen-year-i>ld 
(■ame  Protection  AsBociation.  But  close  times,  wLich  work 
smiHilbly  enough  in  densely  populated  European  countries, 
where  the  efforts  of  an  adequate  buJ  widely  dislributeil  poUco 
arc  supported  by  a  large  contingent  of  Interested  landowners, 
arc  very  much  less  effective  in  the  voat  interior  of  tbe  African 
t'oiitinent.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  prohlbtt  during^  nine 
mimlhs  of  the  year  the  export  of  ivory  and  trophies  at  the  const, 
but  there  is  nolbing  lit  prevent  gunners  amassing  llic  spoils  of 
(be  diase  during  ihe  rest  of  tbe  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
imposition  ol  heavy  licences,  limiting  the  bag  to  so  many  head 
of  tbf!  rarer  kinds  of  game,  may  act  as  a  deterrent ;  but  it  tend* 
to  stimulate  those  who  pay  Jt  to  get,  if  possible,  their  full 
mone)'s-wijrth — a  natural  attitude  wbidi  the  licensee  will 
be  found  to  take  up  from  the  New  Forest  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Want  of  space  precludes  any  attempt  at  exbaufitive  investiga- 
tion of  tbe  dilTercnt  enactments  now  ruling  in  North  America 
and  South  Africa,  but  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  chief  pro- 
visions may  not  be  without  interest.  Antelopes  are  protected. 
in  Natal,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  the  Tramvaal,  Zulu- 
land,  Swaziland,  and  elsewhere,  for  periods  varying  in  length 
from  four  to  eight  months  and  generally  eovering  tbe  summer 
months.  Tbitre  are  in  addition  licences  of  various  amountii  up 
li>  as  much  as  75/.  in  DechuanaUnd  and  TiOL  in  Portuguese 
South  East  Airica.  Nor  are  the  penalties  by  any  means  merely 
nominal,  for  it  is  on  record  that  two  Europeans  weie  6ncd 
120/.  each  for  shooting  two  white  rhinoeeroBes  in  a  Zululand 
preserve,  and  served  in  default  a  year'a  imprisonment.*  Uoth 
f'lose  times  and  Hcencea  exist  on  a  somewhat  complicated  basts 
over  the  whole  of  North  America-  In  British  Coluoibia,  for 
instance,    caribou,    moose,    deer,    wapiti,    mountain    goat,  and 
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mountain  sliecp  iirc  proiPcEe<l  for  nearly  nine  months  in  the 
jcturi  and  x  lifty-diilUr  licence,  imposed  on  nil  non-rcaidcnls, 
limits  the  bog  of  the  holder  in  each  seaBon  to  tea  deer,  five 
caeh  of  caribou,  mountain  gont*  and  mountain  sheep,  two  bull 
wapiti  and  two  hull  mrxjsc.  This  has*  it  will  be  seen,  the  very 
desirable  effect  of  makinfr  it  nn  linger  worth  the  ganrer's  while 
to  vi$ic  British  Columbia  for  commeicial  purposes,  and  thus 
Testrictf  the  destruction  of  the  game  to  the  imaEler  claas  of 
bona  fiiff  sportsmciif  though  Mr,  BallHc-Ornhman  rcganis  the 
game-laws  of  Brltivb  Cdlumbin  as  Jnadecjuately  enforced  nnd 
framed  1o  hamper  the  tourist  rather  than  to  protect  the  game, 
Tn  Nfrn  Brunswick,  moose  and  raribim  enLail  on  n'sidents  a 
licence  of  only  two  tlollars,  but  oon-tesidents  have  to  pay 
twenty.  It  i\  in  Newfoundland  that  this  taxing  of  tbe  visitor 
r«aehe»  tbe  bighest  point,  for  be  is  compelled  to  take  oat 
a  licence  costing  no  less  tbnn  a  hundred  dollars.  Such  high 
licences  ore  most  desirable  everywhere,  but,  if  they  are  to 
attain  the  end  of  preservation  which  we  have  in  view,  they 
should  be  impose<l  on  visitors  and  residents  alike. 

Knough  has  perhaps  been  said  In  show  that  the  world  ia 
waking,  even  laie  in  the  day^  to  the  need  for  reform.  Eren  in 
India  tbi^rt^  has  of  late  years  been,  from  the  direction  of 
Kashmir,  some  movement  in  favour  of  protecting  the  big^  game, 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  closing  certain  areas  and 
ftbmlutely  protecting  a  few  of  the  more  iiumedialely  threatened 
species  for  si^veral  years.  Tbe  most  important  theatre,  however, 
nf  animal  citcrmination,  and  the  one  to  which  these  rcmarka 
have  in  consecjuence  been  in  the  tnain  devoted,  ii  South 
Africa. 

The  protectinn  of  our  rcmainiiig  big  game  JB  an  international 
interest^  for  science  is  of  no  nationality.  It  is  the  cheap 
amusement  of  a  certain  class  to  belittle  the  stndy  of  field 
natural  history,  and  even  of  the  more  icientific  investigation  of 
nnimals,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  practical 
issues  of  life.  Yet  malaria  is  thought  to  be  ending  its  career 
of  evil  on  earth,  and  its  banishment,  if  accomplished  in  the 
manner  at  present  hoped  for,  will  be  doe  to  the  study  of 
a  group  of  insects  hitherto  regarded  only  in  the  light  of 
tormentor*,  Can  It  for  a  moment  be  reasonably  doubted 
that  all  (he  beasts  and  birds  have  their  messages  for  us,  when 
further  study  shall  have  prepared  our  understanding?  The 
dodo,  moa,  and  great  auk,  all  extinct  within  modem  times, 
periahed  while  otlll,  to  all  prac^tical  purposes,  unknown  to 
•cience.  Soma  mn^  be  wilting  Lo  insist  thiit  Iheac  eperica  hcM 
DO  uovt  Kh%\  muy  ool  witb  oawl  fAcility  l«  lekrat  irom  their 
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Burvivrn^  relatives.  We  prefer  the  Piore  contnte  spirit  that 
feela  sbaine  iLat  man  sKouM  have  exterminatGd  animals  without 
eveu  EakiujC  ibe  trouble  to  underataad  tbem.  Science  protests 
wiEb  a]l  its  tni^ht  against  tbia  foolish  and  barbarous  destmcijon 
of  earth's  crcftturfs  without  care  for  the  species.  Humanitj 
cries  aloud  a^inst  the  spoilerc  on  jjrrounds  both  of  economy 
aD<J  of  sentiment.  Hrery  argument  that  establifihea  tbe  Fia&l 
utility  of  these  anrmals  when  the  rifle  bas  laid  them  low  only 
stron^lbons  tbc  east'  of  those  wbo  pLenx]  for  r&odcmtion  and  for 
measures  thai,  by  nl  least  protecting  the  femalps  ami  the  ^fujng, 
shall  ensure  tbeir  continuance  to  future  generation!. 

The  gret^l  for  trophies  is  a  part  of  die  intHlern  curse  of  record- 
breakingf  >"  wbioh  the  be^lthfLilneBS  of  moderate  rivalry  is  tdI- 
garised  b^  placing  1o  the  gallery.  The  croTrd  cannot,  it  is  true, 
applaud  the  sportsman  as  it  doei  the  cricketer,  but  ii  can  gape  in 
admiration  over  tbc  trophies  which  he  brings  bnck  and  which 
perhitpa  his  followers  shot-  Thf^  slaughter  proceeds  apnee  and 
is  difficult  indeed  to  atay.  We  bave  t&kon  account  of  some 
of  the  measures  currently  in  force,  ns  niaci  of  the  difficulties  in 
tbe  way  of  reform.  The  new  century  might  most  happily 
be  inaugurated  Xty  an  intemntiona]  movement  of  mercy  to  the 
beasts.  M.  Fok,  a  bunler  of  diitinction,  suggests  a  parliament 
of  the  aatiiias,  a  kind  of  Zoological  Peace  Conference^  to  enact 
the  neces£arv  measures.  Once,  when  tbe  earth  was  yonnger, 
tbr  mountains  4nd  prairies  were  a  paradise  of  game.  Ic 
would  he  foolish  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  such  abundance; 
but  let  us  not  recklessly  throw  away  Ihc  wealth  of  tvild  nature 
which  still  remains.  The  mischief  bas  gone  far,  and  much  of 
it  \t  irreparable;  but  there  is  stitl  time  to  s«e  that  no  more 
is  done. 
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An.  ni.— THE  PLAYS  OF  GERHAET  HAUPTMANN, 

1.  Vor  Sonneaaujffafii/  :  Soctalen  Drama.  t^Ie  Aufla^t.^  1898- 
— Dk  VevjeunUmie  Glitcke;  Ein  deutAchtt  M&rchendrama. 
30le  Aoflag^,  ltf07- — Ftt/tnriann  Hctuchti :  Schauspiel  in 
Jtinf  Acterty  IH99.  Bj  G<*rhari  Hauptmann.  Berlin: 
tf.  hiichtr. 

2.  t'he  FlayM  of  OerhtiTt  liaiijftmaiiJi.  \Limefif  Lives  ;  Hajitif/ty  ; 
The  ^eat?erii.]  TrAoslafrd  bv  WiliiHU]  Arcbcr  and  Marj 
Morison,       Three     voli.       LondoD :      VVjJliani     Heinemann, 

3.  7^  Sunken  DeU.  Bv  Gerbart  Hauptmoiin,  Tranilatcd  by 
C.  H,  MelUer.     Ncw'Vork  :   Ruweli,  18»^. 

4.  Gerkixrt  Iltitiptniann :  tein  l^h^ittijartg  ant/  teine  Dichtuiig, 
By  Paul  Sttilentber.     Berlin  :  S,  Fiacher,  1S98- 

5.  Gerhart  J/auptmann.  Bj  Adolf  Bartcls.  Weimar  ; 
E,  FelbeT,  1»97. 

6-  Da*  dctUache  Drama  in  dett  Hiteraritchoi  BetevffUn//sn  tier 
Gtg'^tacart.  Ate  Aufiage,  By  ProfpsHur  BertbukI  Litzmann. 
Hamburg;  and  Leipzig:  Lh  Vosa,  1^^?. 

ON  New  Vear'v  D^-Vr  1863,  there  was  a  chmtening  party  at 
the  sign  of  '  The  Pius&jao  Criiwn  '  in  Upper  Sal^brunn, 
in  SileBia,  The  father  was  mine  boat,  Robert  t^auptmann. 
His  wife  was  the  ilau^hter  of  an  Inspector  o{  Springs  in  the 
]oeal  principality  of  Plew;  and  the  aon  wtiom  they  brought  to 
the  font,  and  nbo  had  been  bom  on  the  prertoQs  15th  of 
Norember,  rcreived  the  naine  of  Gerhart. 

Mine  hoal  in  those  days  wu  a  mait  of  presenee  and  e<leem. 
He  ruled  'The  Pruasinn  Crown*  ai  ihe  secnnd  moiiflrrh  in 
direct  line,  and  bis  pleasant  inn  and  poHting-house  enjoyed  the 
regular  patronAge  of  an  acinua]  compjiny  of  visitors.  Pliysicians 
pra.iieil  the  medicinal  springs  of  S'ltzhruno  ;  the  fine  air  of  the 
hilU  blew  Its  own  praises  in  the  traveller's  face  ;  and  Robert 
Haijptmann  kept  a  decent  cellar  and  courteous  entertainment 
loT  hii  gacits.  Tbcae  trooped  to  SnlzbrUDn  Irom  all  quartern 
of  Germany,  From  Rreslau  ftnil  Poland  in  the  east,  from 
Drcwlen  and  Saiony  in  the  neat,  across  the  Bohemian  border, 
and  even  from  far-awny  Berlin^  mrn  came  to  drjnk  the  waiers, 
and  put  up  nl  the  sign  of  the  *  Crown.'  The  princely  pro- 
prielnr  of  the  Bailii  made  Robert  Hauptmann  hii  tenatitr 
and  in  joong  Gerhart's  early  years  his  father  was  honourably 
and  jaatly  a  jiersoD  nf  importance  in  his  rnitlre  place. 

Tb«  children  of  the  inn  were  not  at  th«  oi  ^iton. 
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Tbeir  father's  librarv,  witb  itt  cnjleciion  of  miniaiare  'CoHa 
ClasfticSt^  was  tnote  familiar  to  them  than  hia  taproom,  find 
tbctr  flh&re  id  the  birsineBs  of  the  houst?  was  con6re<L  ta  hein^ 
occaaioDall^  present  at  the  cxchaQg;^  of  views  &D<I  n^w»  tietwccn 
mine  host  and  his  friends.  The  boys  were  aeni  Ut  BresJnu  to 
be  educated  at  (he  Modorn  Sehc>o1,  with  the  ultimate  chance  of 
entering  Breslau  University,  and  Gprharl  would  have  f(jlh>wcii 
his  elder  brothers  in  thia  course  had  not  his  Blte«ntb  year  been 
"markt'd  by  a  cbange  in  his  pfOspet;t»-  In  1877 'Tbe  PruMjan 
Cn^wn  *  passed  to  Robert  Hauplmann^s  creditors.  Mine  liott 
was  since  rely  to  be  commiserated  on  thcshipnrcck  of  bis  fortanc. 
It  was  due  to  no  fault  nf  his  own,  but  to  cmisea  beyond  his 
control,  A  stone  falling  in  the  water  tnakcs  not  one  circle,  bol 
many ;  and  tbe  proprietor  of  '  The  Prusiian  Crown '  was 
included  in  an  outermost  ring  of  the  distarbnncc  caused  by  his 
country'*  victory  over  France,  Rich  men  grew  richer  after  ihc 
war.  Tbeir  wants  increased  with  tbeir  resources,  and  they 
travelled  further  than  Sal^brunn  in  search  of  holiday  and  bcullb. 
Tbe  guests  at  the  'Crown'  declined  in  quntity,  though  its 
hospitality  was  not  reduced  ;  and  a  few  year>'  ex]>erience  ctf 
this  gradual  decay  brought  Robert  HaupTmann  to  barkruptcy, 
He  was  assisted  to  the  tenancy  of  the  new  station-bar  at  Lower 
Salzbrunn,  and  his  fifteen-year-old  son^  with  his  copybooks 
smeared  with  verses,  was  summoned  to  tbe  proie  of  life.  His 
leaving-certif^calej  signed  by  tbe  Director  in  April  1878,  and 
cnuntergjgned  by  the  fourth-form  master,  showed  that  bis 
conduct  was  g^ial,  Us  industry  fair,  but  Uis  powers  of  concen- 
tration bad.  His  best  subject  was  drawing;  German,  natural 
history,  and  the  rest  of  the  boy^s  pursuits  were  merely  passed 
fts  moderate. 

Ten  years  later  we  meet  Gcrhart  ilauptmann  tn  Berlin,  The 
youngest  ion  of  the  man  who  kept  the  railway  resuuraJit  at 
Lower  SolEbrunn  had  found  his  own  way  to  the  capital,  and  the 
l)oy  who  left  school  at  fifteen  in  an  eastern  province  of  Germany 
with  but  indiSerent  reports  had  reached  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
and  was  scKin  lo  ronijuer  it  by  sttirm.  We  may  skip  the  story 
of  tbe  interval.  It  contains  nothing  which  (be  world  might  not 
know  ;  but  in  Hauptmann's  case,  as  in  odiera,  it  adds  little  ti> 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Literary  Berlin  in  1888  was  living  on  Its  promissory  notes. 
Thirty  years  were  passing  in  one,  A  generation  was  spent  in 
the  wozinj?  and  waning  of  three  ni(X>ns,  It  is  only  to-day  that 
thoughtful  men  in  Germany  are  beginnings  to  realise  bow  large 
a  part  of  the  nation  was  buried  at  Pot>dam  in  the  grave  of 
Fnderio  III     WilHam  I  bad  died  in  March ;  Wtltiam  11  «a4 
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seated  on  hla  throne  in  June,  Between  the  two  dates  itretched 
the  brief  reign,  the  long-ilratrn  agonj^^  of  ninety-nine  d^yM,  which 
conUined  tic  sammer  and  winter,  the  long-time  and  silence, 
of  the  contempiiraries  of  the  patient  Cnjwn  Prince.  We  have 
no  t&Bte  for  the  uaprohtable  task  of  exalting  the  political  tnight- 
Uave-beea,  nor  la  it  alt»gethi:r  a  happy  omen  that  all  the 
m&lconleQti  of  the  Empire  should  hold  candles  lo  the  memory 
of  Frederic.  German  LlberalB  regret  in  htm  the  friend  of 
English  ideal  ;  German  Sorialists  deplore  the  cbninpion 
of  conciliation  and  pmgwct^i  German  Jewi  reverence  bjin 
ft!  the  open  foe  of  antUSemifiim,  D^ath  embalms  hope,  and 
the  hnger  of  death  interposed  between  the  hopes  of  tbcic  partiei 
and  their  opportunity.  liut  if  we  hejiiaii^  to  ask  how  far 
Ibetr  aspirations  might  have  been  satiated,  how  far  the 
experience  of  the  Emperor  would  have  corrected  the  idealism 
of  the  Prince,  we  cannot  ignore  the  obvious  effeeU  on  tbe 
development  of  the  nation  which  flc*tved  from  the  diiinheritance 
of  the  sons  in  favour  of  the  grandtoni  of  Empire.  Such  in- 
Jluence  might  be  marked  in  every  department  of  public  life, 
Tbe  new  monarch  flaunted  it  in  the  eyes  of  Kurope;  the  new 
art  Haunted  it  In  the  eyes  '*f  Berlin.  And  each  example  bad 
its  fou^inating  features.  Grave  nlateimen  watche^l  with  an 
indulgent  iinlle  the  energy  of  the  ^  travelling  Kaiser/  and  trusted 
it  wovibl  wear  iiut  by  middle  age.  VVben  his  Majeiiy  tralleil 
tbe  purple  in  the  homes  and  workshops  of  the  ininerSf  the 
noveUy  and  pictureaijuenesB  of  the  scene  atoned  for  its  palpable 
indiscretion.  When  the  same  yotJthfuI  ardour  found  Its  con- 
reational  expression  In  an  ikttempt  to  reform  the  world  by 
coD^e»,  the  world  went  to  Berlin,  as  it  went  lo  the  Hague 
last  year,  in  a  half  cynical,  half  shamefaced  mckod.  Tbe  charm 
and  the  wonder  of  youih  were  alive  in  Germany  that  year, 
Bismarck  was  brushed  aside;  Schiller  and  (loetbe  were 
dethroned.  There  were  to  he  no  more  old  men  in  Germany, 
The  students  instructed  their  professors;  the  sons  warmed 
their  hands  at  their  fathers'  herirths.  What  wonder  if  the 
joy  to  which  they  awakened  should  have  turned  to  bitterness 
and  gall  for  wnnt  of  those  herbs  of  correction — huinility, 
prudence,  patience— which  withered  on  Frederic's  lombf  It 
is  rot  wholesome  that  rcapimsibillty  should  coincide  in  point 
of  lime  with  disillusion.  If  the  history  of  Germany  in  the 
last  twelve  years  he  studied  with  close  attention^  tbis  will  be 
foutid  to  have  been  the  rout  of  Uer  troubles.  The  safety-valve 
Was  utilised  as  the  main  ehiunel  of  llTe,  Wild  oals  wire 
sown  on  the  classic  plains  of  Olympja.  The  noble  dreanii 
ol  youth  formed  the  stuff  and  fabric  of  It  wac  a 
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dc»ocraUua  ok*  tbc  ^Ht-iruits,  aad  tbe  gods  are  jealoDi  of  their 
diiea. 

The  city  ihui  agitated  by  a  ■Urtltng  j>o|  jtlciil  ca1utnrpb«  w^is 
nin*  OtfLarl  HaUiUuiaHni/s  U«me.  He  liod  married  ytrung,  atid 
was  already  the  faib^r  uf  rliree  bi>ys,  wLen  in  the  pady  spring 
of  1^84!  be  came  nionc  to  Ucrlin.  He  lodged  witb  a  friend 
named  Schmidt,  in  i.-]"»e  pniximiiy  to  ihe  bachelor  fstnbliih- 
ment  of  two  otUer  *  new  ^  poeta^  Arno  Holz,  a  contemporary 
of  Hauptmann's,  and  JobaniiHa  Scblaf,  by  a  few  year»  tlxeir 
elder,  Oace  more  wc  resist  tbn  temptation  of  tahinf^  iheie 
friends  Loiv  aerlnualy.  Ln  their  own  eyes  tbeir  cumtAiiitlerie 
was  a  brotherhood,  their  Qitartier  Latin  wni  a  pi.<ak  ot' 
Parna:i&uB,  tbe  riot  of  tbcir  nits  was  the  divine  niv^tion  of 
the  Muse,  But  we  have  learned  to  make  deduetions  from  lucb 
eAtimate»<  Tbe  Muae  in  England,  lilcnt  though  ahe  he  to-day, 
bai  at  least  the  qualities  of  her  years.  3he  is  too  old  and  mo 
staid  to  respond  in  quatlrimis  et  auf/ipi/rtis  Ui  every  (."apering 
dific<mienL  Her  partner  too  must  be  divine]  and  sbe  would 
iiear  in  the  hlaadisbments  of  a  Holz  and  a  Schlaf,  who  pt't- 
claimrd  a  revtduuon  in  German  ait  and  wrote  blank  blaspbetny 
to  BupjMjrt  it,  merely  the  etbo  of  the  PatitisttcralB  of  a  century 
af^Of  »vho  talked  iit  planning  ircedom  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Susquehanna,  and  who  reaped  a  tranquil  harvest  in  ttje  laureli 
of  home-keeping  fame.  These  '  patriots  of  the  world/  whom 
Berlin  has  taken  so  earnesdy,  invoking  to  suppress  ibem  the 
tn>wn  of  the  Court  and  the  long  arm  of  the  civil  police, 
claimed  thtir  hirttirigbt  in  b^ngland  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  lived  to  sustain  an  honourable  old  age  o;i  a  wboleaonLe 
diet  o(  pottage,  Ttie  poets  uf  revolt  In  England  rebelled 
against  Time  itsch  ;  and  h  is  in  their  regenerate  tomper — 
mined  to  order  by  Wordsworth,  and  Ui  beauty  by  Tennyson — 
that  tbe  modern  English  critic  approaches  the  early  w<irks  of 
Gcrbnrt  Hauptmann  and  his  comrades.  Berlin  Ha»  waiting 
for  a  voice.  New  hopes,  new  fears^  new  problems,  and  new 
uietbotls  were  uustiog  the  accepted  conveniions,  Tbc  canons 
of  yesterday  were  anLJquFiiecl  -  their  impatient  heirs  were 
ieapiag  tbe  to-day  uud  rushing  blindly  on  tbe  morruw.  ^^inec 
the  crowning  ceremony  at  Versailles  in  January  1871,  whin 
Bismarck  played  his  pawn  on  to  the  eighth  square  of  the 
chesvbuard,  no  man  bad  arisen  in  imperial  (lermany  to 
interpret  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  Ernst  von  W^ildenbruch, 
the  HobenzoUern  laureaLe,  had  written  a  few  lojal  ^tan^as* 
but,  though  he  contiaued  to  turn  out  industrious  and  patriotic 
drftmaa,  he  aoddenly  found  Lis  cloister  invQ'k-d  by  a  crowd  of 
Inspired  ^atnijit.     The  barriers  that  hedged  his  art  were 
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down  in  a  niglil  ;  liii  walli  vere  itrippfd  nf  tlieir  hieroglyphs, 
AEid  iciibbled  over  with  brilliftnt  obEceDitiea,  and  al  Ibe  date 
of  Gerhort  HauplmaDn^A  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  cit^,  ai  a.  neat 
of  literature,  wu  in  the  first  deUriuui  of  mob-Uw. 

If  nrr  havL-  given  &  clear  impression  of  the  &rtisLic  coitditiuna 
of  \\i&  capital  at  the  lUwn  of  the  naturalistic  movement  in 
Oeiman^,  it  abould  pot  be  bard  to  liiaco^cr  vrhnt  pince  the  voung 
geniut  from  the  province*  was  ni  first  ro  Haim  among  hi< 
comrades.  He  wai  a  rerulj  pupil  of  the  revolt,  and  from  tbo 
<lpJicatic»H  of  liU  first  plaj'  lu  Arm>  Ho|>:  we  infer  that 
Hauptmjinn  was  fi}riiiiLnv  addioted  to  the  school  ai  ihat  impudent 
master  ilul/  was  deu'imined  to  lUuck  iLe  Fhlli^Lines,  The 
m4>Te  tbey  resisted  hit  attack  the  inor^  he  threw  otf  hi«  reserve, 
till,  b^  the  time  bi«  '  Book  of  tbe  Age  *  had  reached  its  scu>n<l 
edition,  he  wbh  fixi^d  in  his  own  esteem  as  the  apoa lie- martyr 
of  bis  generation.  It  ii  a  perilous  position  lor  a  man  with  a 
knark  iif  the  hre.  *Our  world,'  aang  irs  prophet,  '  is  no  longer 
classic  or  romantic,  but  merely  modern^'  and  tbe  mere  mojernity, 
which  was  bis  ihfinf,  involved  the  complete  jettison  of  every, 
restraining  principle  in  language,  metre,  and  momls-  He  Alledv 
his  pFi);»-B  wiiU  (i;diirisiiks  ivi  ;l  proti-iiT  ngainst  ibe  National 
lA-a)>ue  lor  EheeipoUionol  alien  immigriLutd  from  the  dictionary. 
Me  would  have  nothing  uf  the  <p  Id -fashioned  doclriue  of  a 
heightened  language  for  poetry  ;  and  in  the  fervour  of  bia 
renunciauon  bis  vulgarity'  became  lerocioui,  Dowered  thus 
with  ibe  love  of  hnie  and  ibe  cult  of  scorn,  Holz  mounted  hit 
pillar  and  cook  the  world  into  his  confidence.  He  told  ibem 
that  he  was  a  heathen  and  a  cynic,  (hat  his  greatest  enemy  wai 
the  prude,  and  that  least  of  all  was  be  a  misogynist;  then^ 
having  iViirly  warned  his  readers  of  the  kind  of  thing  they 
might  PS  peel,  hi:  went  on  to  prove  his  prtifessjons  by  (raitficribing 
his  adveniures  with  loose  women^  by  an  unblushing  travraty  of 
the  Ijrrd^G  Prayer,  and  by  countlese  eaamplc*  of  5i»cin[  and 
political  satire.  We  need  not  foUow  the  aberrations  uf  bis 
clever  but  gcurrilou*  wit.  We  touch  in  Holz  the  extreme  point 
of  the  nAlufalislic  movement  in  Germany*  and  it  alruids  tu 
MaapEmann's  credit  that  lie  never  went  quite  aa  far.  Though 
tarb  was  bnunJ  to  tbe  othc-r  in  a  league  of  mutual  admiration, 
we  incline  liL>  believe  tha[  insLJncis  of  natural  piety  resirained 
Gerhart  Hauptmann  Imin  complete  surrender.  The  austerity 
of  the  bills  was  in  bia  blood,  and  if  this  i;Lct  be  inadcouate  to 
account  for  bis  xstbeiic  asceiiciam,  lot  us  remember  that  be  was 
an  inciperienced  provincial  with  ibe  eilge  of  his  illjjah>iLs' 
uoworAi  and,  further^  that  he  was  a  husband  and  a  lather  But 
if  Holx  dived  deeper  tbau  HauptmaQa  '      '      -<>iddy  waters  of 
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revolt,  they  met  on  a  i^oinmon  level  in  iheir  devotion  to  fnret^n 
modelflp  la  &  senso  it  recalls  tbe  line  of  Horace,  'Grsci& 
captA  ferum  victorern  cepit,'  when  we  finJ  a  German  lyric  poet, 
within  ten  ^ean  of  Sedan,  writing  atan^iu  with  the  refrain, 
'Then  »hout,  axy  loul,  Vive  la  France  I  Honi  soit  qaj  mal 
J  penae !  '  Holz  confessed  that  lie  derived  his  inspiration 
from  across  the  Vosgcs ;  and  Germaoy,  he  declared,  'since 
anno  Tacitus^  {sic)  had  been  *the  Eldorado  of  the  PhilUtJnes/ 
Part  of  this  pose  ^03  assumed  in  a  mere  spirit  of  mtachief  for 
the  take  of  evalring  Heinneh  Heine,  the  qunM-Pari^ian  Semite, 
in  defiance  di  the  German  nationalista  ;  but  when  Hauptmann 
deltberntely  elected  to  aerve  under  the  aame  flag,  and  when  he 
laboriously  inscribed  his  shield  with  Ihe  names  of  Zola,  Ibsen, 
and  Tolstoi,  be  swore  hia  oath  of  allegiance  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  recruit.  Holz  was  flippant  in  his  rcvnlt ;  he 
wrote  for  himself  first,  and  next  for  the  beer-iablc  of  his  boon 
companions,  Hauptmann  look  Che  infection  more  g-ravely  ;  he 
was  three  years  older  than  Don  Carlos,  and  reflected  with 
equal  solemnity  that  lie  hail  done  nothing  *  flir  die  Unater- 
bricbkeit/ 

Hii  iirst  challenge  to  immortality  was  '  Before  Sunrise  :  A 
Social  Drama/  It  appeared  in  tK>ok  form  in  the  summer  of 
1889,  and  was  duiifully  inscrllied  t£>  the  autlinrs  of  *  Papa 
Hamlet' — a  collection  of  sketches  by  Holz  and  Schlaf — Wn 
acknowledgement  of  tbeir  determining  influence  '—a  compliment 
which  Holz  was  prompt  to  return  by  describing  Haupimann's 
play  as  '  the  best  drama  ever  written  in  ihc  German  tongue' 
We  hasten  to  add  that  the  pUy  Is  not  auite  as  bnd  as  cuch  praise 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  Nor  did  it  altogether  deserve  the 
advertiiement  of  a  hostile  demonstrniion,  fiuch  as  was  aecordeil 
to  it  on  ita  first  prodjction  by  the  Free  Stage  Society  in  the 
autumn.  The  views  of  the  jkersons  who  wen;  responsible  for 
that  tasteloBB  and  exaggerated  scene  in  the  theatre  may  best  be 
gathered  from  an  anonymous  review  which  appeared  un  the 
morrow  of  the  performance  : — 

'It  is  high  time,'  declared  the  orilie,  'for  an  cncr^tic  ptoteat 
to  be  uiado  agaiufit  oS'euccs  of  thiH  kind  i>u  the  jjort  of  *^  youngest 
Gennauy."  We  mnat  drive  tLe*ti  gentlemen  ont  of  the  toinple  of  arl 
with  ^rm  Gtrokea  t^f  the  lash,  Thoa@  Aho  find  plbji^ure  in  such  filtti 
and  vnl^^oritj  .  .  .  laay  indulge  Lliclr  toate  at  their  owu  risk.  Still, 
they  must  peroiit  uthcis,  who  do  not  identify  piroLic  truth  with  a 
pniriejit  delight  in  i]it43iJi|ii<rJLijce,  to  rtigiot^T  their  moHt  emphatic 
conviction  of  the  oppusite  opiniou,  and  to  take  a  detern^iiued  etiuid 
a^inat  thefio  duocaa  of  litoratiire,  in  erdvr  as  awIfUy  cm  poo^ble  to 
oxpoeo  their  boundless  self-couceit,' 
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Neither  HaupcmaoD,  nor  Hols,  aor  rmy  one  of  the  tct,  was  & 
member  fif  the  Free  Stage  Societj  which  ventured  to  nut  '  Itefore 
Sanrise  *  on  the  boards.  This  compliment  was  solely  du«  to 
the  tpoDlaDeouA  admiration  of  the  late  Thetxlor  Foatanc,  poet, 
noveliit  and  war  correspondent,  who  acted  for  many  year*  in 
later  life  as  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  *  VoMitche  Zcltun^;/  the 
leading  middle-clasE  newBpap?^  Fontane  had  read  the  play  in 
book  form,  and  with  bis  usaai  geniality  be  wrote  a  letter  of 
eneonragement  to  the  unknown  aiithorf  calling  his  work  '  Ibften'i 
harreit,'  and  offering  to  press  iti  claims  on  the  committee  of 
the  Free  Sffl-ge.  Tbus,  by  8.  single  book,  Haoptmann  attracted 
the  favonrable  notice  of  a  veteran  writer  and  critic;  he  was 
treated  to  a  lumultaoua  recpplion  at  the  first  perrnrraance  of  hii 
lint  play  ;  and  he  wai  congratulated  by  Arno  Holz  in  terms  of 
unoaeasured  approraU  Clearly  he  must  be  couDied  among  the  feir 
sons  of  fame  who  win  their  kingdom  in  a  lingle  night.  Happily 
for  himself,  he  ftas  not  distracted  either  by  the  piaise  or  the 
blame,  bat  turned  hit  faeetothe  hilU  where  hf*had  lived  as  a  boy. 

hontane  showed  his  wonted  acumen  when  he  spoke  of  '  Ibsen's 
harvest/  *  Before  Sunrise'  belongs  to  a  group  of  playa,  in  a 
diminishing  scikle  of  gratuitous  nnpleasaniness,  which  were 
rooipoRfnl  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scandinavian  playwrighi.  The 
English  critic  has  been  terrorised  by  the  scornful  pity  of  the 
Ibsenites.  lie  made  a  feeble  stand  at  first,  seeking  to  justifj 
his  nttack  on  tbei^e  drnmns  of  the  padour  and  kitchen  in  terms 
of  artistic  condemnation  h  But  the  inTincible  cocksureness 
nf  counsel  for  the  defent^o  browbent  him  into  arquiescenee. 
Kciilism  and  naturalism  and  art-in-uglincas  were  Hung  in- 
cessantly in  hifl  reethj  till  he  suffered  judgment  to  go  against 
him  by  default,  and  was  content  to  eitpreas  his  disapproval 
hy  abienting  himself  froEn  the  theatre.  We  venture  in  all 
hamilitv  to  take  e^iceptiun  to  this  cowardice.  It  is  permis- 
stble^  we  believe,  tci  stand  apnrt  from  the  lb«?nites,  and  jet 
to  retain  our  self-ieapect ;  and,  mo  far  at  least  as  Ibsen's  harvest 
in  Germany  is  concerned,  we  do  not  despair  of  shi/wing  thivt 
Hauptmann^s — cr  Sudermann's — firstlings  were  neither  irue 
literature  nor  right  dogma,  Alfred  Loth,  the  hero  of  *  Before 
Sunrise,'  is  a  Socialist  with  views  on  lieredity.  He  wears  his 
views  on  his  sleeve,  the  sleeve  which  his  Nellie  rubs  her 
pretty  cheek  on  through  the  dreary  irony  of  a  whole  act  of 
love-making.  For  Nellie,  the  desirable  daughter  of  an  habitual 
drunkard,  has  a  drunken  sisler  in  child-bed  in  the  next  roomi 
whose  unhealthy  baby  is  born  and  dies  almost  within  sight  of 
the  speciAtors.     Thus,  the  laint  of  alcuhf'  cd  in 
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the  Becond  jind  tbird  g«acrationE-  Lulti  sttiublet  on  thit 
obstruction  wub  his  love  in  one  band  and  hii  principles  in  the 
other-  The  love  bieaks  in  the  conflict;  be  leavei  a  letter 
listing  bU  '  inBUperable '  objectioDK,  and  Nellie  klUs  herself 
viib  a  buniirg-knife.  We  have  omitted  the  by-pUy  of  uJultery 
and  incest,  but  enough  will  have  been  said  to  explain  tbc  hea.rjr 
humour  of  a  German  atcoach^ur  who  proffered  hU  servicei  to 
the  actori  from  his  place  in  the  staila.  Exit  Ncllicf  enter 
Kitty-  Kittj'i  happineiE  IB  wrecked  on  another  '  iniuperable* 
problem.  When  we  firit  meet  ber  ia  '  Lonely  Lives'  [l8S0-i) 
ibe  is  married  to  Jtibn  Yockeralf  the  son  of  God-fearing  parents 
ftnd  the  iatellectnal  disciple  ot  Darwin^  Their  bouie-keepLng 
is  inteiTupted  by  the  viait  of  a  Ziirict  itudent,  Acn«  Mshr, 
who  diaeuases  pbiloiophy  with  her  host,  and  speciali«e£  in  the 
Platonic  theory  of  lore,  Joha  Vockerat  neglects  bis  wife,  and 
expect!  her  to  share  hi>  infatjation  for  tbc  other  woman.  Hut 
the  neighbours  be^in  to  talk;  Kitty  grows  pale  and  listlesa ; 
Ji)hn's  indignant  faiher  arrives  tempestuously  on  the  scene,  and 
the  uninvited  guest  has  to  go.  There  ia  no  open  scandal,  and 
but  a  single  kiss-  John  and  Antiaj  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
have  not  strayed  from  the  path  of  philosophy,  but  are  aroosed 
from  their  studies  as  from  a  dream.  Anna  Mabr  returns  whence 
she  came — to  the  limbo  of  superfluous  women,  and  John 
Vockerat  drowns  himself.  '  Mutherl  Patbei-!'  cries  Kitty  to 
her  parents-in'-la%  *it  is  you  who  have  driven  him  to  this' — 
by  their  conscientious  efforts,  we  presume,  to  traiu  him  in  the 
fear  of  God;  and  this  is  the  sole  hint  of  a  solution  which 
Hauptmann  vouchsares  to  our  perplexity,  The  cold  cruelty  of 
the  play  reminds  us  of  the  close  of  *  Fllagtla,^  where  the 
emancipated  daugiiter  of  miiidle-ctass  origin  reproaches  her 
father  for  the  shipwreck  shi-  has  made  of  her  lot.  We  may 
cninpare  in  this  light  the  conclusions  of  the  two  dramas  ;  — 
•Vookkbat:  Be  yonrsolf  again,  ray  flon-     Think  of  yonr  old  toachers, 

John— think   of   Foalor   Peters   and  all   his   piotts   admonitiona. 

Imagine  .  .  . 
JosM  (/ranfic):  Father,  stop  these  reminiaceiLi^et^t  uulatw  yon  want 

to  mikke  me  langli-     Remiudtug  toe  of  my  taiichurn,  indeed  I — a 

paok  of  bloekhoada  who  educated  the  marruff  out  of  mybonoe! 
M»B.  VooEEbA^T:  GraciouH  heavens! 
VoaittaAT:  Quiot,  MurUia.  [jniet!     {To  John)  Neither  your  taacbers 

ner  yenr  parentn  haro  di^Gervf^d  this  of  you. 
JoBW  [tcffarag)  •  They  were  my  doslpuctioa. 
VoOEEbAT  :  Thia  m  blaApborny,  John. 

JoBM  i  I  know  ^bat  I  am  aajing,      Yoti  have  been  my  destmcUun, 
ToOKEft^T  :   Is  this  thri  regard  of  our  love^ 

Joan:  Touj"  love  haa  been  my  dtetroetion-'  .  , 

(Huiptmann's  '  Lon&ly  Liveti'  aot^i) 
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Now  take  the  lait  sceoe  between  Ma^a  Schivajtze  and  ber 
fatter,  when  he  urgo  tbe  claims  of  the  family  bonour  to  induce 
her  li*  marry  her  ftetlucer  : — 

*  Maooa  (tn  grirtd'ttg  ej-^ri'fetnenC) :  YaB>  irhal  is  it  you  wukt  of  me? 
Why  do  you  cling  to  me  ao?  -  .  .  I  liad  nlmost  enid,  What  coacem 
tut  I  of  youre? 

SoHWittTM  :  That  jou  ehill  Boon  b^, 

Haoda  :  Yon  ruproaoh  me  for  ohousiiig  my  own  road  to  deHtmotiou, 
ivithotit  asking  ;oii  ftud  all  ttie  faroily  for  puraiioaioa,  Acil  why 
uot  ?  Was  I  not  free?  .  .  -  If  you  give  n*  the  right  to  etar^e — 
aud  I  hare  atarrod — why  do  you  deny  us  the  right  of  lore,  a«  it  is 
offortd^  Ici  ufl.  and  the  right  cf  hap^jiuesa.  wa  we  onderHtaiid  it  'i 

$oHWA.aTXB  :  Yon  aeam  to  faney.  my  child,  that  beoB-QiM  yon  Are 
mdopdndoQtand  a  great  artiat,  ycu  oan  set  yourself  Apart  abore 

Maoda  :  Leave  the  artist  out  of  the  quostion.  >  .  .  OL,  ^e  knovf 
what  t]iiii  fsLuily  morality  domau  Js  of  us.  .  ^  .  But  if  you  giv»  uh 
onr  fr€e(1om,  don't  hu  aiirpriKod  if  we  avftil  oaraolvefi  nf  iL 

Sdowakt^k:  Ah,  therv^,  tbtire.  Thom  ]>roathod  the  epinl  of  rupi>lt, 
which  is  going  iLroitgh  the  vorld.  Hy  child^  lay  door  cliiJd,  bell 
me-  you  wore  uot  eenoua  theu — yuu — yuu — pity  me — if — (fm 
/uriiivti}  'jhtnrejf  *tt  his  cage.  o/p\Hnh).  1  don't  know  whjit  would 
huppcti  otbei'wtBe. ,  -  -     Child,  huvti  pity  on  mo  1 ' 

(8udennuDn'a  *  Heimat,'  act  it,  io,  lii.) 

MrSi  Patrick  CauiphelTa  fine  acting  lias  lautiliarised  us  with 
the  rest  of  this  »cene,  but  it  is  the  iMagdos  and  John  Vckckerats 
of  the  German  itage  who  convince  us  of  the  evil  plight  of  4 
people  which  hu  sklppe<l  a  generation  in  a  year,  '  Never/  says 
one  authority,  wriiing-  of  the  times  before  us,  *  were  parents  and 
children  divitJed  hy  so  deep  a  line  of  cipavage ' ;  and  the  unre- 
l>;cneiatc  Hauptmatin  deemed  it  the  function  of  bis  art  to  subject 
*ui:h  divided  booseboldi  in  the  TUfhli-sa  ifivestigrtiion  of  :hf> 
microscope.  He  introduced  a  bjieterial  problem  in  an  isolated 
living  organiamf  and  invoked  the  protection  of  the  stage  for  hiH 
experiment  in  social  reform.  Life  itself  rites  in  protect  against 
this  abuse  of  tbe  drama.  *  One  cannot  help  one^s  nature — that's 
the  miserable  thing/  declares  Kitty  in  *  Lonely  Lives';  but 
Hauplmanu's  conception  o(  a  dramatic  motive  would  make 
Aristotle  turn  in  his  grave.  The  misrake  made  by  Ibsen  and 
bis  imitators  was  to  impute  necessity  where  ni>  necessity  existed, 
and  the  unqueitioned  talent  of  the  playwrights  wholly  faila  to 
pervuade  UA  that  failure  and  defeat  are  the  law  of  life. 

Cierhart  Hauptmann  bimxelf  ri-ndied  n  sense  i>r  his  mistftke. 
As  we  trace  the  process  of  his  genius  through  his  work  in  thi; 
last  (en  jrara,  the  hot  indi^natiiin  of  his  early  innse  givec  way 
to  A  bumaner  philosophy.     In  'Before  Sunrise'  no  detail  • 
omitted  which  might  rouse  tbe  spectatora  to  kick  at  the  t^ 
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of  an  riuumcd  fate.  The  miierj  and  brutalily  of  the  facts  were 
dragged  acrnst  the  Htage  with  n  relentlcHnes^  unpArAllpli^  in 
'L'A»*ominoir*  or  'Gbost».'  But  in  'The  Teamster'  of  I8S8 
— Hftiiptmann*s  latest  idyl  of  the  Silesian  hills — thii  bittemeis 
in  chastened  and  subdued.  It  i>  true  tbo  hero  cotnmitB  suicide; 
be  bangs  himself  for  vnrlet^  s  vaVe ;  Imt  he  makes  a  stnui  fif^bt 
for  it  6nt,  and  his  sturdy,  weather-beaten  tignre^  shrunken  hy 
the  excesses  of  bis  sbrewisb  fiecond  tvlfc,  bears  the  stamp  r»f 
honesty  and  respect.  Superstition,  too,  is  introduced,  for 
Hauptmaan  would  seem  to  concede  lha.t  a  man  should  struggle 
against  misfortune  so  long  as  it  comes  in  natnral  kind,  but  maj 
fairly  be  beatea  by  the  supcrcalural.  As  Macbeth  is  tormented 
by  phantomE,  and  Hamlet  haunted  by  an  apparition,  so  Henscbel, 
the  teamster,  is  oppressed  by  the  ghost  of  a  promise  to  the 
dead,  '  Quisque  suos  patimui  Manes/  and  there  is  no  attempL 
in  this  pl&y  to  lay  the  blame  of  cbe  suffering  at  the  door  of 
socirI  institutions.  Hnw  peaceful  and  pathetic,  in  contrast 
with  the  earlier  plays,  are  the  concluding  scenes  of  'The 
Teamster';  — ' 

'Sikbrnhaah:  Onod  eveningt  Henechel*  What,  np  so  late?  ArenH 
yon  fpcliDg  well,  thfiti,  ob  ? 

HuNBcuEL  {liH^ka  ai  him  bUvklif  a  momenit  iimpJy)z  I  can't  gftt  no 
flleep.  I've  no  sleep  at  all.  I'd  be  right  glfi^l  to  taie  oonietJiiug 
for  it>  if  I  know  what.  I  Juunow  bow  it  couius.  God  kucwut  bovr 
it  liappons. 

SinnKFTUAAn  :  Toll  yon  vhai,  old  frioud  :  joa  go  quiotly  to  bod,  end 
to-TnurtDV,  early,  I'll  send  round  Ihe  doctor.  Tou  muata'l  uegloct 
youratilf  any  loDger. 

Hcnhchel  ^  I'm  tbickin'  no  doctor  will  do  mo  any  good  any  more. 

BiEi^EKHAAB  :  iJomCr  oomOi  wo'll  floe  about  that.  Dr,  Itichlor  kuowB 
tie  biiaiuOflB.  My  wifo  got  no  sleep  for  weoka  together*  her  head 
was  splitting  with  pala<  Last  WcJncaday  Uo  gavt;  hor  a  powder, 
and  row  sh^  xleep^  sh  Ronrid  n^  ihi^  AattA. 

Henbohbl  :  Aye,  aye,  well,  woll,  may  be  it  will,  mfty  bo  it  wod'L 
I'd  bo  ap  and  about  again,  if  I  ooidd  only  got  ftomo  aleop,  .  , . 

&lBHE^BAAa  :  . .  ,  Now*  yon  go  olT  to  boJ,  Henacbel.  Odd  man's 
sboe  piijcbefl  here,  Another'^  there.  Lifu  Is  nojeet  ;  we  all  have  to 
looh  after  ouTselTes.  And  if  you're  worrying  about  something, 
don't  lake  it  eo  mTioh  to  heart.  .  .  . 

t  ■  ,  HE^^onEL  :  Nay.  nay,  Td  ae  lief  talk  a"  lie  dovrn.  Look  you, 
it'a  all  my  own  fan  It,  all  throagb  ;  I  know  it's  my  fault.  Ays;, 
aye,  let  that  be.  Bai  before  J  b«can  thlDga  with  her — 1  meaii^ 
before  I  took  Haatmh — it  had  abeady  got  a  start,  and  dosra,  dowo, 
down  it  weot — down  to  the  bottom  of   the   bill.     First,  my  old 

*  Wt  fotlov  UfriiptnianD'a  tnunlfl-toifB  in  evading  the  difflonlty  of  the  dialooL 
AiAbcnhnar  it  the  proprietor  of  th&  inn  vhetc  H^nechal  u  in  abarga  or  tba 
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bone  knife,  that  broke  in  tvo,  Tben,  bark  jau,  I  laLiid  me  quite 
well  of  thifl,  ue«t  1  rode  over  mr  own  do^.  Poor  wee  di>egi&i  1^ 
bo6t  E  Qvcr  t(ul.  Tbcn  I  loeb  uit-oa  borsee,  one  iLftar  thd  othar — 
the  liuo  Bt^iou  tbot  coat  bis  uiue  Gvo  i^uun'  uotea.  And,  h&rk 
ymi,  tlie  laM  tbiug  won,  my  wife  <Iied,  Aye,  aye,  IM  reisfmod  it 
out  witb  rayRoU',  sbe  vouldu'  he  sp^r&d  tug.  Bat  when  ebe  wae 
took,  I  tboagbt,  now*  1  thougbt,  tbeie's  an  ond,  tbore'o  uotliiu^ 
mote  Lbey  caa  l&ke  airaj  froia  me.  Butt  look  you,  tbey  niAdo  li 
full  job  cif  it.  I'm  not  for  Baying  nAngbt  of  little  Gnflsy.  If  tlie 
wife  go£B,  the  child  gooH.  That^H  right  enough.  Nay,  nay,  aBoAre 
waa  luid  to  oatcb  mo,  and  I  walkod  into  tbo  pit. 

SiKfi£fiii&AA  :  NtJn^cllBe  ;  whj'b  boen  laying  fiiiivree  for  yoa  ? 

Bknbchxl:  ^aybo  it  woa  the  devil,  maybo  another.  Bnt  1  c^ik't 
help  it^  Qo,  1  can't,  not  I, 

SiBBBNHAAH  :  That's  on  onfortajjato  notion 

nKFcenmou^  N»y,  uay,  I  d^a't  la;  utora  by  bhat.  Evil  IVe  baou,  l»iit 
T  can't  help  it^  not  L  I  just  tumhlel  Htnight  into  it.  Maybe  il 
waa  my  fault.  Who  knoWB?  It'a  uobbat  the  devil'e  cleverer 
nor  me.' 

If  apace  permitted,  and  if  our  version  of  tbo  original  wftt^  Ipbs 

unjust  to  tbe  abrewd,  taut,  cleuienCary  Languuge^  so  lypuil  of 
tbe  peaBaDt'»  mind,  witb  which  tlauptmann  baa  inveifod  ibe 
tcarnster,  we  j>bould  gladly  continue  our  qULHaiJon  ttU  tlic  end 
of  the  act,  E'oor  Henscbel  I  poor  gentle  giant  of  Ihf*  liillg, 
woBtod  by  misfortune  and  tbc  wrongp  done  to  hia  dead  wife! 
fate  dc^lt  deBpilcfnlly  with  him  for  marrying  a  second  time 
agaiDit  ber  'BiBh.  ^  She  can  find  no  rest  In  the  grave/  he  (ella 
us ;  '  she  comes  and  she  goes,  and  she  hns  no  rest.^  Betweea 
tbc  unrelieved  ignubleocBa  of  tbe  Loths,  tbe  Vockerats,  and  the 
rest  of  the  amipany,  wilb  ilu-ireiotic  grievantei  agninst  suriirLy, 
and  tbe  pastoral  aotemnity  which  broods  on  tbe  central  li^ure 
in  ^  The  Te;imsler/  there  lie  the  ascendancy  and  decline  of 
Ibien'a  star  in  Germany. 

The  star  was  at  iL^  brightest  when  tlauptmann's  'Weavers' 
was  Cfimposed.  We  know  no  instanre  where  the  nnturalistir 
stage  of  Germany  touched  so  high  a  point  of  merit.  Since 
February  1^1*3  ibe  piece  lias  been  performed  about  ihree 
hundred  timca  at  tbc  chief  theatre  in  Berlin,  and  the  printed 
version  of  tbe  play  haa  passed  througb  more  than  twenty 
editions.  Doubtless  there  are  faults  in  tbe  drama.  Ftret, 
there  is  tbe  tiresiiine  abundance  of  dialecL  The  play  exists  in 
two  author**  versions,  the  one — *  Do  Waber ' — in  unadulterated 
vernacular  ;  the  other — *  Die  Weber — -in  fairly  intelligible 
knilyaid,  Mr.  Heinemann**  translator  has  drawn  on  a  slightly 
clcliled  well  of  Cngliib,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
German  readers  of  lUe   pieee   are   eompelled    to   submit  to  a 
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lAn^UAge  t^it.  Next,  from  a  dram&tic  point  of  vievr,  H«uj>t- 
mano  confine*  Loo  mucb  in  ata@;E  descriptions — quite  another 
thin^  frc:im  aCnge  direelinna.      Here  i«  one  : — 

'  Most  of  tbe  TTiitiQ^  worhpooplo  have  tb«  air  of  atanilLtLg  before 
the  bar  cjf  juBtioo,  iu  torturiog  tixpecUtion  ofadeviniou  tTint  uL<*auB 
life  OF  dMth  to  th^m.  They  are  merked  too  by  the  butiotis  timiJ^ity 
cbftTDOtorifltio  of  tho  receiyor  of  oharity,  who  b&a  nnifered  many 
hqmilintioDe,  and,  conBoiotu  tb&b  ho  le  biLtely  tolerated,  haa  ftcq^uit^ 
th«  babil  of  edf-e^aoeaieol.  AOd  ter  tbi4  fto  expruAHii>D  ou  every 
face  that  telle  of  constant  fro itlcH^  brooding.  There  H  a  goiieral 
reoomblauco  among  tbo  men.  They  bave  eometbing  about  tKem  of 
tbe  dwarf,  aonnetbing  of  tho  ecboolmaetor.  Tho  majority  aro  tb»t- 
brtwiiod,  ebirrb-wiudci^,  etdlow,  und  pnor-lookiug— cri:atares  of  tho 
Inom,  Iboir  knceB  U-nt  with  nm«h  wtting.  At  a  lirBt  glnnpo  the 
wi»uien  flhow  f&wor  typiool  tmile.  Thay  loot  oTCj-JriTeu^  vi-orrioJ, 
rceklc^B,  wFioruafi  (bo  men  Btifl  inDho  some  abnw  of  u  pitiful  sclf- 
refljVQt  ....  SotDQ  of  thu  yuuug  girls  ore  iitit  wilhuut  a  certain 
cburm,  octuRiRtiiig  in  a  wax-like  paUor,  a  nleudfrr  figure,  and  large, 
prujeohittg,  melancboly  eyee.' 

Thia  would  be  proper  in  a  novel :  it  has  no  placo  on  the  sLag^. 
Thir(]ly,  the  eK<"*^Bs  ofrpaliBric  detail  friitera  away  ihtMP  brfiad 
eft1^cta  at  wbicb  tbe  drama  atiuuld  aimi  while  its  repulsive 
eoar«e»eHa  not  infrequently  betrays  th*?  peasant  in  the  poet, 
Lnstly,  tbis  ptay,  like  a  ^ater  masterpicoc,  is  a  story  without 
a  hero.  Tbe  centra  of  interest  is  a  riotous  strike  among 
ibe  weavers  in  the  Eulen  hills,  and  Hauplinann  h»a  noi 
s(rcng:lbcned — or  neakened — ^his  central  theme  by  the  iotro- 
dartion  nf  any  fiidp-issue.  Happily,  however,  he  is  eonCeot 
lo  tell  ft  story  without  pleading  a  tajsc.  The  actir>n  of  tbe 
play  dates  from  fifty  years  bark,  and  thus  tbe  playwright  has 
been  saved  from  ibe  snares  of  contemporary  bitterness.  This 
drama  without  a  hero  is  still  ilramniir  in  its  movement,  and, 
despite  the  deductionfi  we  have  made,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  power  and  grealne^B  of  t\\f.  work.  In  coninut 
with  the  preceding  plays,  the  sea  of  troubles  in  which  the 
wearera  are  involved  Js  genuine,  elemental  water,  with  genuine, 
elemental  troubles  ;  \l  is  no  artificial  pool,  preserved  and 
slocked  for  the  occasion.  Si>me  of  the  weavers  take  arms  to 
nppnse  it;  some  resign  themselves  to  it;  tome  think  to 
t^rtnmaod  it;  but  all  a]ike  are  mored  by  natural  sentiment 
and  passion.  The  drama  deserres  its  place  among  the  classic 
annals  of  tbe  poor, 

Tbeae  flat-breasted,  sbort'-winded,  sallow,  undergrown  crea- 
tures I'f  Ihe  loom,  with  their  tough,  baiting  speech  of  suppressed 
consonants  and  dull,  broad  vowels,  who  fougbt  unce,  and  once 
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oalj,  iQ  iLe  iastncui^s  uf  tbe  Slltaian  hilli  fur  dr^  bn-ad  udi)  a 
living  wage — we  rouit  note  for  fulneii  of  compreliensioD  tU&t 
ibey  bad  iodudcd  the  grandfalUer  of  ibc  plavwngbt.  If  he  did 
nm  take  pan  in  the  strike,  jet  he,  icio,  bad  grawii  knock-kneed 
irith  much  sitting;;  and,  as  Haaptmann  fttudieil  llie  period  in 
Kbich  he  hRs  laid  his  pla^ — dnubileai  in  the  stirring  nccfiuni  of 
the*  Rise  and  F&ll  of  the  Linen  Industry  in  Silesia,'  by  a  pupil  of 
Sthmotler,  the  economist — it  was  bis  own  flesh  which  shrank 
with  wMit,  hunger,  and  disease,  bis  own  blood  which  rota 
against  cbt:  oppression  of  the  DLastera.  His  play  is  a  labour  of 
piety,  a  dutiful  de&censn&  AxreTni  made  by  the  poet  in  &earcb  of 
tbc  weaver. 

'1  dedicate  thiB  dx^mn  to  my  fathGr,  Robert  HauptniAnn '^eo 
nma  the  insuriptiou.  *  You,  Jeur  father/  it  otrntintLitH,  ^  kaoiv  whiit 
feelings  lead  toe  tu  dedicata  tltiA  vork  to  yoii,  &Dd  1  am  nut  called 
upon  to  analyse  them  here.  Your  stories  of  my  graudfathtirf  who  in 
hisyoongdaye  sal  at  the  loom,  a  poor  wcftTor  like  tboee  hero  dopicbod, 
ooutained  the  gerui  of  my  draman  Whether  it  puesHfu^eti  the  vigour 
of  life^  or  is  rotten  at  the  core,  it  js  tbe  beet  "ho  j^oor  n  man  afl 
Hamlfitia"  can  offer ' ;  and  the  dedication  iafiigQodj '  "V  our  Gerhart.' 

Hauptmann  kept  close  to  bis  text.  On  June  3rd,  1844, 
according  to  the  authority  ne  have  cited,  a  gang  of  labourers, 
singing — like  the  Gordon  rioters — a  coarse  but  powerful  mani* 
feslOi  marched  to  tlie  martaion  of  Ji  man  called  Zwanziger,  and 
demanded  tbeir  terms.  Zwanzi^er  had  one  of  the  gang  arrested 
by  tbe  local  police.  On  tbe  lollowing  day  they  returned  with 
reinforcements,  and  pulled  bis  bouse  nbnul  his  ears.  Zwanziger 
and  his  family  fled;  the  rii^ters  marched  on  till  their  courage 
was  eipended^  when  Lhe  luoveineni  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it 
bad  begun.  Tbe  strike  went  out  like  the  Hame  of  a 
candle,  and  the  weavers  meekly  came  back  to  their  stools. 
In  Hauplmann's  *  drama  of  the  forties'  Zwanviger  becomes 
Dreisijgcr — a  very  transparcnC  disguise — and  a  good-natareil 
bully  of  a  soldier  is  Introduced  to  instigate  tbe  riol.  "  Happea 
n  man  must  get  a  breath  of  air  once  in  a  whiles^ — this,  in  tbe 
langoage  of  one  old  weaver  in  the  plaj,  is  the  beginning  and 
tbe  end  of  the  business. 

The  first  act  shows  us  the  weavers*  pay-ilay.  Dreissigers 
manager — himself  formerly  a  weaver— is  doling  out  the  pcnco 
according  to  tbe  weight  and  (junlity  of  the  finished  cloth.  Rrcker, 
*  a  young,  exceptionally  powertu  I  ly- built  weaver — off  band,  almost 
bold  in  manner/  !s  the  least  tractable  of  the  wotkmep,  who 
include  Old  Baumert,  Heiher,  Reimann,  and  othen,  besides  B 
weaver'a   wife.     Ffelfer,   the   manager,  NcnmaaD,   bia   cashier, 
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anJ  an  appreaticc,  are  beLinil  the  bench.  The  majaritj  saffer 
the  tyranny  of  the  manager  with  luiore<t  resign&Uon,  but  it  is 
plain  at  once  that  Becker  Is  rlJing  for  &  fall.  His  insolence 
to  ihe  foreman  compels  the  interveniion  of  ihe  proprietor,  and 
after  a  brief  altercation,  in  which  be  relieves  himself  of  some 
home-truths,  Becker  is  summjiriiy  dismmeJ.  This  incident — 
Uiisted  by  a  fainting-  child  who  baa  tho  bad  taste  to  be 
ftlnrvjng^ — moveit  Dreissiger  to  haran^e  his  workpeople  and  to 
state  his  own  point  of  view,  it  is  a  passage  full  of  acute 
character  studj*,  and  deserves  to  be  given  at  length. 

'  DiLEiBSiosa  (.  .  .  leaUfs  up  and  dcien  ^hntty  for  a  feio  ma7itent9)i  I 
aiiioott:ly  trust  suoh  a  thing  vrill  not  occur  again.  Who  geta  all 
thehlaniLj  for  it?  Why,  uf  ijonree  the  jnaniifiiolurtr.  Il*9  entiTHl/ 
our  fault.  If  Boiao  poor  littLe  fellow  Btiuka  in  th^  anow  iu  winter 
and  goes  to  elooji,  a  apceial  corroBpondent  orrivce  poet-hoBtc,  and 
in  trro  daj5  wo  have  a  hloud-cuidling  story  served  up  in  all  tlie 
papers.  Is  any  blame  liud  on  the  fkthur,  i\to  purauts,  that  8riid 
anch  a  cMLJV — Not  a  bit  of  it.  How  ahoiild  they  be  to  blame  ? 
It's  all  the  njonufacturflr'a  fault — be'e  modo  Iho  ecapegoat.  Thuy 
flatttjr  ihe  weavei-,  and  givo  the  manufactarer  nothing  bnt  abavo — 
he^s  fi  v.Tiw]  lEjaii,  witb  a  heart  like  a  etoite,  a  wicked  fellow,  nt 
whoee  calves  e\ety  enr  of  a  joiimaliHt  may  tak^  a  bite.  Ho  lives 
on  Ihe  fat  of  the  lond^  and  }'a.js  tho  poor  \roavere  starvation  wiLgtifi. 
In  the  floT  of  Hs  eloquence  the  writt^r  iorgain  to  mention  that 
8iiah  a  man  haii  hit;  cores  too  oud  his  sleeplcHs  uighta ;  thut  hs 
mna  riska  of  wLicli  tlie  ivoi-kman  never  dreama;  that  he  is  often 
driven  distractciil  by  aU  tbo  colculatiuna  ho  baa  to  mnko,  and  all 
the  di^orenb  things  he  haa  to  take  into  oooount^  that  he  has  id 
struggle  for  hia  very  life  against  uomjietitien  ;  and  that  no  day 
paaaea  without  some  annoyaDca  or  aomo  losa.  And  think  of  tho 
manufaclorer'H  responaibJitieB,  think  of  the  numbers  thai  depend 
on  hini,  that  look  to  him  for  their  daily  bread.  No,  nof  none  of 
you  need  wiali  yooraelTea  in  my  filiuea — yon  wi>uld  soi^n  hare 
snongh  of  il.  (After  a  momenfa  reflection)  "Yon  &)!  saw  how 
that  fullow,  that  scoundrel  Becker,  behaved-  Now  be'U  go  and 
api-cad  abont  all  siorta  of  talea  of  my  hard-heartedneffl,  of  Lew  my 
weavers  are  turned  off  for  a  mere  trifle,  without  u  u^omeut^s  uotit^e. 
Ta  that  true  ?     Am  I  ao  Tery  utmiercifnl  ? ' 

He  is  assured  in  chorus  of  the  contrary;  'and  yet,*  as  he 
complAijii,  *  these  neVr-do-weela  come  round  sing;^ing  low  songs 
about  us  manufacturers,  prating  abont  hunger,  with  enough  in 
their  pockets  lo  pay  for  quarts  of  bad  brandy.^  Dreissiger's 
grievances,  be  succeeds  in  convincing  himself,  are  ten  times 
wur«c  than  hia  workmen's  i  '  business,'  he  tells  them,  '  is  na  bad 
ns  it  inn  be  Jnsi  now.  ,  .  .  Instead  of  making  money  1  am 
Vostni;  it  every  day.'     Still,  he  is  anxious  lo  act  fairly  ;  be  is 
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billing  Co  ran  mka  jtut  to  show  his  good  will,  »Dd  to  he 
hu  arranged  lo  employ  two  huadr^d  autre  weaken;  there 
iha'n't  be  starving  people  io  his  neigh  bourh<H>d  lu  long  as  he 
hu  work  lo  give  out.  ^  But/  he  atlds,  *  TJl  leave  Pleifer  to 
gire  the  particulan,'  and  *  Pfeifer'i  my  manager,'  or  '  Theae  are 
ihiDgi  Pfeifer  mast  look  into'  is  the  »o|e  replj'  which  he 
vouchsAfet}  as  he  m?ikei  a  hasty  escape  from  the  detaining 
hands  and  querulous  voices  of  the  suppliant  crowd.  And  when 
Pfeirer  eondescend*  to  explain  hti  matier*!  charity,  it  merely 
anoanta  to  a  reduction  of  tbe  arerAge  scale  of  payment  In 
order  that  more  work-people  may  he  employe^]. 

Old  Baumert,  wc  imagine,  makes  his  way  home  reTolving 
the  situation  in  his  mind.  The  dull,  dumb,  unreasoning  anger 
of  the  poor  is  denied  the  safely-valve  of  speech.  They  feel 
better  than  they  talk  ;  their  broken  murmurs  and  whispers  of 
despair  are  but  a  faint  indication  of  the  turmoil  raging  below* 
We  fancy  that  Baumert,  as  be  returns  to  the  six-foot  room  at 
Kaschbaeh,  where  his  funJIy  and  home  are  waiting,  does  not 
exchange  many  words.  His  toil-worn  figure  is  bent  with  age; 
he  has  not  the  price  of  a  decent  meal  in  his  possession,  but  he 
carries,  wrapt  up  in  a  cloth,  (he  carcase  of  his  emaciated  cur. 
It  is  a  character  ripe,  not  for  villany — he  has  not  the  wits  of  a 
villain — but  for  hiuing  blindly  at  someone,  for  beating  with 
the  I  ui  potent  an^r  of  old  age  at  the  glass  doors  nf  his 
prosperous  neighbours. 

How  9ubt[y  Hauptmana  plays  on  this  chord  I  The  second 
act  opens  on  the  interior  of  the  Baumert*'  room,  a  room  '  full 
of  sound,'  as  the  ^tagc  directions  Icll  us  ;  '  the  rhythmic  tbud 
of  thp  looms,  shaking  door  and  walls,  the  click  and  rattle  of  th« 
shuttles  passing  back  and  forward^  and  the  steady  whirr  of  the 
winding- wheels,  like  the  hum  of  gignniic  bees.*  Mother 
Baumc!rt,  her  two  daughter^)  and  the  lore-child  of  the  elder 
girl  are  expecting  Old  Baumert^s  return.  Morilit  Jaeger,  the 
soldier  who  baa  earned  bis  discharge,  and  Aniorge,  the  owner 
of  the  hut,  subsequently  arrive  to  C{)mplete  the  party.  Tliey 
sit  flown  to  a  gruesome  feast  of  dog's-fleah  ;  and  Jaeger  works 
on  tbc  company^  with  bis  descriptiuua  of  their  misery  and  the 
callousness  or  tyranny  of  the  rich,  till  Baumert  Jumps  up  in 
articulate  fury  and  declares — 

*  It's  true.  It's  aU  true  I  Here  I  stand,  Hobert  Baninert,  master- 
weayer,  of  Easehbaoh.  Who  con  bring  up  anything  against  me  V  IVo 
been  an  hooesbi  baxd-wurking  man  all  my  iifa  long,  an'  look  at  me 
now !  What  have  T  to  show  for  it?  Look  at  mo  1  See  what  they've 
moda  uf  mo  1  Stretched  on  the  rack  day  aftar  day.  Feel  that  I 
Skin  and  Uii^e  I    '^  Yun  villains  all,  yon  brood  of  heUl"' 
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And  Aiiuirg;c,  muvcU  by  an  less  c^ciCcDncnt,  Hings  ctown  the 
gage  of  reTolt — -*  We*H  stanil  it  no  longer,  come  wfial  may  I ' 

From  thU  point  ihc  leaali  is  alipped.  The  weavers  maTch 
ahout  ihe  diWici;  they  bcio^t,  they  buast,  ihvy  shout.  They 
flout  Ihe  policeman  and  the  publican,  tbe^  encourage  the  yoting 
and  intimidate  the  old.  Tlie>  terrUy  Drei»iger  in  his  plenty?  ; 
they  drive  him  out  of  bii  house.  They  wreak  their  rage  on  bi» 
furniture,  his  rooms,  his  walla.  Thej'  march  from  monufactcrer's 
to  manufacturer's,  linking  and  destroying  ai  they  go.  They 
leaped  neither  woman  nor  pncit.  BoC  their  fury  breaks  oo  tbe 
stubborn  rock  of  one  God-fearing  old  weaver,  a  *  grave  lirer  ' 
such  OS  Wordsworlh  might  hare  conceired  ;  it  i»  exhamled  in 
riotous  Fjreispa,  and  it  is  ground  i»  the  dutt  under  the  inm 
beet  of  the  cavalry.  Our  rer^dera  must  study  ibcae  concluding 
aeti  for  themselves.  W^  shall  he  auq^risnl  if  they  rise  from 
tbe  recital  with  cold  blood  or  dry  eyes, 

Hauptmann'a  painful  aicent  from  this  sordid  valley  of  the 
shadow  wai  made  on  ihe  staff  of  mysticism.  ^Hannele/or 
'HaQUcle's  Assumption,*  to  give  the  full  German  title,  was 
published  and  played  at  the  end  of  1893.  It  had  the  honour  of 
attracting  the  notice  of  at  least  three  kings-  The  Cbaplain 
was  despatched  from  the  Palace  at  PoUdam  to  report  an  its 
value  as  Christian  evidence^ — we  believe  with  aatisfactory 
results.  The  Court  Theatre  in  Vienna  was  specially  licensed 
for  its  production,  and  the  playwright  waa  granted  an  audience 
in  the  royal  box  at  Stuttgart.  The  professional  critics,  though 
not  unanimously  favourable,  combined  to  pay  the  drama  the 
compliment  of  keen  debate,  which  spread  from  thi^  Wders  of 
Germany  across  the  Vo^ges  and  the  Atlantic.  Mr,  Arcber't 
clever  introduction  lo  his  English  \eision  of  the  play  gives  the 
talk  of  the  Paris  biiulevards,  and  recounts  the  fai^  which  befel 
the  drama  in  New  York,  where  the  Mayor  of  the  city  forbade 
anyone  but  a  grown-up  actress  to  appear  in  the  tiile-r^fe.  We 
revive  Ihe  echoes  of  this  diacuwjon,  not  for  the  sake  of  ooj 
conrluiiouB  nlitch  were  reachatl,  but  because  it  helps  lo  PipLain 
the  transition  through  which  Hauptmann's  geniua  was  passing. 
Parts  of  '  Hannele/  especially  the  ojiening  itcenea  in  ibe  vjllnge 
poor-house,  were  quite  a«  naked  in  their  realism  as  the  pictures 
of  Nellie's  vicious  surroundings  or  ftaumert's  squalid  indigence. 
Parta,  again — and  the  fusion  wa»  hardly  successful — were 
drenched  in  a  gteen-gold  atmosphere  of  sentimental  symbollua. 

'  There  appenr  to  HaDuele  iu  her  fevGr-dream/  says  the  author  ld 
describiug  tlie  dTaviati4  fertifnx,  *  her  fnth^,  MatCem,  the  moBcu  ;  a 
femato  Fignr^,  lier  AeuA  mother ;  a  great  bluolE  Angtil  \  tLreo  Angela 
of  Light;   the   Sister  of  Meroy  ;    Gottwald  (the  donim^j  aad  hia 
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Bcbool-ohildreii ;  tbe  pADjHsn,  MeHoiika,  Oauko*  and  othore;  S«idd 
[ft  foreeter] ;  four  whitti-ulad  YuatLa ;  u  Str&ugar ;  mauy  grukt  And 
SDoall  AngeLi  of  Ligbt ;  moiuittiTs,  women,  6cqJ 

When  we  add  tba.t  Honnele,  who  is  about  eleven  j^eari  old, 
hai  tried  to  drovrn  hciaeir  In  the  amitby  pond,  in  cooscqucnce 
of  her  ilt'ireRiment  ai  hei  falber's  hand;,  it  will  be  clear  tbat 
the  ploLjwri^bt  bai  invoked  the  apiriu  of  beavcn  and  bell  to 
atrenfje  the  grievances  of  this  village  Cinderelfa.  He  works 
a*  the  magician  militant.  The  delirium  of  an  untnug^ht  child 
11  eiploiled  for  aocial  ends.  Hftuptmacin  was  destined  to 
improve  his  imjterfect  experiment  in  thii  art,  but  in  *  Hanneie ' 
the  supernatural,  dcvpile  its  poetical  pfTttis,  leaves  us  uneasy 
and  diaiatifitfied,  Tbe  final  apoihcosia  of  the  ^  Stranger'  in 
H&nncle'a  fevered  Ttaion,  a.%  the  Lt>rd  of  the  resurrection  aud  the 
life,  filling  ibe  utom  wilh  *  gohU^reen  radiance/  beaming  in  a 
*  golden-white  robe/  and  marflhalling  a  cbuir  of  angelic  forma 
with  censers  and  crowns  and  harpi,  is  a  device  whidj  crosses 
the  border-line  of  profaDity,  and  creates  an  unpienaant  impres- 
sion of  an  eternily  of  limelights  and  rouge. 

\Ve  have  seen  Hauptmann  at  hia  worst  and  at  bis  best,  the  best 
nnd  worst  which  he  has  achieved  hitherto.  We  have  traced  his 
emancipation  from  the  joke  which  Hid£  and  tbe  Ibienites  laid 
oo  him;  we  Lave  marked  his  persistent  turning  to  the  hills, 
tbe  source  of  bis  insplrailop  as  of  bis  life.  As  Hermann 
Sadermann,  his  contemporary  and,  in  &  sense,  his  competitor 
for  public  favour,  has  changed  in  the  process  of  time  from 
the  playwright  of  social  reform  to  the  dramatist  of  John  the 
Baptiat,  ao  Haopimann  bas  relin(|uished  his  eiperimenti  in  the 
Iftborntorv  ol  family  problems.  Dante  a  legend,  '  iaaciale  ogni 
speranza,*  is  written  over  that  door.  But  if  Gerhart  Hanptmann 
has  given  ua  no  more  John  Vockerata  in  the  flesh,  be  Las  still 
reflected  on  the  situation  wbtch  '  Lonely  Lives  *  was  wriLten  to 
iUnstTate.  In  December  lSyi>,  %\x  years  after  the  production 
of  that  play»  the  literary  world  in  Berlin  waa  convulsed  with 
conflicting  emoliona  by  tbe  appearance  of  *  The  Sunken  Bell/ 
ll  has  ever  been  Hauptmann's  fate  to  *■  win  tbe  vacant  and  the 
vain/  if  not  to  '  noble  raptures,^  at  least  to  a  pleasurable  excite 
ment.  More  than  one  of  biA  works  bos  enjoyed  tbe  direct 
prohibition  of  the  authitritiet,  and  hardly  any  has  escaped  aD 
eager  discussion  of  its  dues.  But  no  one  whose  buiiness  or 
pleasure  took  htm  ui  Berlin  tbat  winter,  can  forget  the  splaslt 
which  was  caused  by  tbe  sinking  of  Ibis  magical  '  Bell/  U 
was  tbe  iatellectua]  wonder  of  the  season  ;  ''  '"■bates  of 
realism  or  idealism  were  canvassed  in  <|u  rooms, 
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lignificance.  Still,  if  we  shut  our  ey&t  to  that  turmoil,  and 
look  at  the  play  itaelf— a  far  more  agreeable  occupation — there 
are  but  two  things  to  he  remarked.  The  lini  concetm  ibe 
Diattert  and  the  second  the  maimer  of  the  drama. 

The  matter  is  a  T^rhanff^.     John  Vockeral,  h^>u«^hnMpr  and 
Darwinianjeni,  we  remember,  a  ready  car  to  the  Halter  ies  of  Anna 
Mahr.      L^he   talked    philoacmhy    by  the   hour,  she   respiiQiIed    lo 
his  exalted  moodi,  she  encouraged  him  tn  proseiuto  hia  Htudies 
lo   thrt  jHiint  of  neglecting  his  wife.     The  aspiring  puir  were 
innocerl  in  intention,  till  the  claim*  of  practical  eiisteoee  were 
forced   on   their    Laadaged   sight.     Thli    was   the    problem    of 
'  Lonely  Li^'ca,'  a  pitiful,  unmanly  problem^  qg  we  conceive  il, 
which  drove  the  irresponsible  husband  to  drnwtJ   himself  out  of 
hit  jli-doings.     Hauptmann  failed  to  solve  the  problem  m  real 
life,  and   out  of  bta  failure  he  constructed   an   ideal   presenta- 
tion of  hia  theme.      He  tdealiKed  John   Vockerai^s  experience, 
raiaing  him  thereby  from  the  rank  of  a  mu<1dle-hended  middle- 
class   weflkling  to  a   type   of  human  temptation.     The  'plot* 
is  Xhtt  same  in  each   infltanee,   but  the  difference    in    ejfeot    is 
eoorinous.     Tbo  attioti  is  moved  from  the  villas  of  Brixton  or 
Surbiton,  where  every  sucking  Darwinian  mipht  lit  on   John 
VockcraL^a  cap,  to  lUe  higher   planes  of  poetic   Ituih,  to  wLiib 
imagination  i«  the  pasiport,      Tbia,  th«n,  i«  the  matter  of  the 
play.   Inttead  of  Herr  Doctor  VockeifkL,  there  is  Meister  Heinrich, 
the  master  bell-founder.      Instead  of  Fraulein  Mahr,  of  Ziiricb, 
there  is  KauCcndelcin,  the  clBn  spirit  of  the  hills.      Instead  of 
the    reproaches   nf  the   'heavy   father,'   there   are    the  children 
of  the  deserted  wife,  who  bring-  to  ber  husband  in  the  mountains 
the  full  vessel  nf  their  mother's  tears.      Hcinrlch  was  kissed  by 
Raulendeleia,  and  the  artist's  vision  of  perfection,  which  had 
eluded  bim  io  the  valley,  came  at  the  touch  of  her  lips.     And 
Rautendeiein,  the  Undine  of  the  heights,  gained  a  soul  at  the 
c<mtacL,  gained  a  woman's  love  and  woiaan^a  iear&,  till  Heiurich 
cursed  her  as  a  temptress. 

As  for  the  manner  of  the  telling^  it  proves  that  IJauptmann 
13  a  poet.  He  takes  us — like  Aroold  Bocklln,  the  painter — - 
back  to  the  Teutonic  Unculd.  Wood-nymphs,  faune,  gobliDi, 
and  wntPr-goda  are  as  vivid  as  the  achoolmastcr  or  lUe  prie*!, 
and  cacb  portion  of  the  drama  is  successfully  wroughl.  Take 
Lbe  first  (emptalion  of  Heinricb,  when  he  awakes  in  enchanted 
ground  :^ 

■  How  Ewoot  thou  art ! 
Stay,  for  my  hitud  le  innocenl  aa  thou. 
Already  I  have  aeeu  lliee — -where,  ah^  where  ? 
I  awrv'd  fur  thtij  thro'  hai-d,  long  ytara — Low  longV 
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Thy  Toioe  to  prisoa  in  a  lUge  of  belLi, 
To  wed  it  to  the  Shbbath-rUy'e  delights, 
Thifl  ma  mj  labour,  anil  therein  I  fail'd.  -  ,  . 

How  lorelj  Ib  'i  \     Bow  Btriingo  and  full  of  awo. 
The  Jark,  mjetoriotie  brscchee  of  Ihe  pino 
Ara  rftLBed,  aal  droop ;  Lov  iuili^miil/  thoj  bow 
Thoir  antic  he«ds.     O,  noodloitd  fay  aod  fable. 
Thy  B«oret  whiapoi'  tromblos  in  mj  oara, 
Stire  in  the  loftf,  and  ruatlee  in  the  graas,  ,  .  . 
Thou  art  thu  foy  and  fable  [     Emu  laci,  ftiy.' 

The  contrnflt  between  the  faiclnating  wnnd-iprit^,  Raii- 
tendelein,  hdf  fniry,  hnlf  woman,  and  (be  old  wttch-wifc, 
WitticheD,  wiih  h^r  weird  and  racv  dialect^  is  tba(  between  tbe 
glamour  and  the  weirdneai  of  the  forest,  belween  the  beauty 
and  tbe  horror  of  tbe  BiiperBtitioos  that  haunt  its  inbahilanu, 
Tbift  i«  good,  but  in  tbe  handling  of  details  a  want  of  taste 
Bometjmea  peeps  out.  W'c  presume  that  the  tobacco-pipe 
smoked  by  tbe  wood-satyr,  and  tbe  lucifer  match  which  he 
•trikes  on  his  boof,  are  meant  to  give  modernity  to  an  ancient 
rrppfl,  but  we  <'onfpss  we  regarJ  them  as  an  outrage  upon  thn 
maie.  As  Rautcndelcip  U  a  set-off  to  Witticben,  and  the 
elves  to  tbe  human  charncif-rs  of  tEii<  drama,  so  Heinncb  ia 
contracted  witti  the  priest;  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  world  with 
this  matter-of-fnct  agr,  tbe  licence  o[  unfetlen-d  emotiiin  with 
the  bonds  of  morality  and  common  sense.  Heinrich  baa  been 
descrlbiag  the  inspiration  which  ha»  come  to  bim  with  Rauten- 
delein  on  the  heights: — 

'  Pwisv  ;  Your  flight  of  Iflnyiiago  in  too  high  for  mo. 
I  vn  a  aiiaplo  maitf  of  oarth^bom  habits, 
And  know  of  tmiMc^undtintjLl  nmtti^ric  naiigbt. 
But  one  thing  know  I,  which  you  know  no  moru  — 
What  right  and  wrong,  what  good  and  evil  aro> 
lisiHAicn  :  And  Adam  knew  it  not  in  Parodi^. 

PftiBHT  :  Yon  toy  with  hollow  pbraaoH,  but  yonr  sin 

Criea  with  full  voice  to  heaven,  I  am  aorry, 
And  gladly  bad  I  aparod  yon  this  rGproaoh  — 
Yon  hare  a  nifa  and  cbilaren. 

Aye,— and  then? 
Your  oburch-bGllB  call'd  jon  to  tho  mountains  —good  T 
Hat  net  that  yon  shonld  abnn  your  homo  for  months. 
There  sila  ths  j^ood-^ifo  waiting,  and  tbe  bairns, 
DrirbirLg  their  jhirtion  frfim  bur  rauiy  eyes. 
And  I,  good  pastor,  conid  T  dry  those 
How  gladly  would  I  da  it— bpt  > 
My  days  are  epent  in  ooato 
WhiiJi  knows  no  ramady. 


Hbinrich  : 
Pbhest  : 
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E«n«w'd  bj  love,  and  may  not  p<>iir  my  riohes 
To  fill  her  empty  pilohor,^for  toy  wine 
Would  taru  tu  ^1  and  iKtieon  «t  her  lip«<' 

Oar  tDaperlcct  Tenion  w&ro«  ua  Xo  ie]e<;t  the  Iom  passionate 
passag^a,  or  we  thouM  take,  fiiTBllyr  tbe  lost  Bcene  between 
Hcinrich  and  the  witch-mother.  He  hn«  had  hit  chance,  apd 
hns  loit  iL  The  forcea  of  enrth  and  water  were  bent  by 
Radtendelein  to  hit  will.  N&uire,  in  a  thoacand  shap^a,  was 
ubedlenl  to  his  art,  and  perfectioQ — ila  own  reward — «eemed  at 
laat  in  hii  grasp.  But  the  claims  of  the  valley  tugged  at  hia 
heart-itringi,  (ill  thcj  broke. 

'What's  ilone  la  done,  and  what  i«  o'er  ia  o'ar. 
Thon'lt  filiiTib  DO  more,  lad.     Do  not  weep  ao  aere, — 
Tboa  wort  u  bnvo  and  hardy  mountftineer. 
But  uevor  brare  enough ;  aye,  ajc,  't  is  clear, 
Wart  caird,  bat  wert  not  ohuseop  ,  .    ' 


And,  sinncLimt'fi,  pia  we  Tt'iiew  the  emlurlng  pJensux'  *if 
this  p<»em,  w  we  follow  the  peasant-poet  through  the  charmed 
Guuatry  of  hia  fancy,  sitting  with  the  water-sprite  by  bis 
apring,  and  listening  lo  bis  immemoTia]  wisdom,  watching 
the  elf-dance  by  moonlight  and  scenting  the  aatyr  among  his 
goals,  as  RaulendeleiD  proffers  her  secret  to  Lhe  weary  seaichers 
after  truth — ^somelimcs  we,  too,  art  tempted  to  exclaim — 

*  Groat  God  I  Td  mlhcr  bo 

A  Pagan  auckl&i  in  a  i:rool  outwoin,— 
Sd  might  I,  titauding  on  ihia  pleasant  lea, 

Have  i^flimpsoa  that  would  make  ue  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  srght  of  Protona  rising  from  tho  eoa« 

Or  htar  old  Trii^n  blow  his  wroatJied  horn/ 

For  that  Hauplmann  has  ha<3  sucb  glimpses  in  hia  homr  in 
the  hills  no  render  of  'The  Sunken  BelK  can  doubi.  More 
doubtful  is  it  if  a  *  creed  outworn  '  is  the  most  desirable  possession 
for  a  poet  who  reache<l  Berlin  from  the  provinces  barely  len 
years  ago,  and  who  is  not  yet  forty  years  of  age.  Prophecy 
is  the  critic's  pitfall.  We  should  reTer  ha-re  conjectured 
'  The  Sunken  Bell  *  fr/»in  the  author  of  *  Before  Sunrise,"  and  w** 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  pronounce  on  the  future  oi  liauptmann  a 
genius.  Still,  we  clcue  perforce  on  this  note  of  pattlal  distp- 
pointjuent.  We  can  onfy  hope  that  of  him,  too,  it  wit!  not  be 
aniil — bewascnlled  hot  was  not  chosen  ;  he  was  nfierman  poet, 
but  he  was  not  the  national  poet  of  miHlera  Ctermany. 
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Aar,  IV.— CANADA  AND  SIR  JOHN  MAODONALD- 

1.  Memoira   of  the   Riffhi  Hon,  Sir  John  Aitrander  Maedonatd, 

By  Joseph  Pope,     Two  toI«,     London  ;   Arnold,  18tf4. 
S.  lAfi  and   T\7nfs  of  Sir  John  A^   Maedm\aldy  Premier  of  the 

Dominion  of  Candida.     By  J,    Edmund    Collinsp     Toronto  i 

Roic  PubHslking  Ca,  1883. 
jt.   Hotiss    Execittive    Vocujoent    No*    177,  40M    Congreu^    2?irf 

Sasw/L     Vol.    XLIL      (House   a(   RepreseaLativea^    United 

4.   Iiepor£  of  the  Inaw/urction  of  the   Royal  Cohniol   Institute. 

'Tini«,' March  lUh,  1869, 
5-   Ham,irdR^rU.     VoL  CLXXXV.      1867, 

ri^HB  col;>aie«  of  Great  Britain,  includm^  in  that  dcicription 
B_  ihiiie  wbj<:b,  fiiur  gpiiprntii>n«  ^^'S  'i^'d  (he  fciundatiooE  of 
th<T  United  States,  have  produced  not  a  few  vlatf^aincn  worthy 
(<j  laki:  tbpir  pliu-c  along  whh  tin?  Ije*l  U^  whom  iLp  mothfir 
^oontry  haa  ^iven  birth  during  the  same  time.  The  stru^i^le 
with  England  called  lorth  ia  America  pulilical  aciora  ami 
thlnkerft  of  the  highest  rank;  the  Civil  War  brought  at  leaat 
one  to  the  front.  Among  men  of  such  loftj  and  varied  gifts 
And  such  jllustriona  performarce  as  Washington,  Hamilcon, 
Adams,  Jcdcraon,  Lincoln,  it  is  difRcult  to  assigfn  to  any 
on&  an  nbioluie  prt'dominance  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  nhether 
fts  constructive  statesrnen,  as  practical  creators  of  political 
tystema,  any  one  of  those  was  superior  to  the  Canadian,  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  Nor  has  he  any  rivals  in  any  other  of  the 
British  colonies.  In  dig^nity  and  intellectual  power  (he 
Australian-bom  Wentworih  may  have  itoo<l  before  him  :  in 
acbievcment  he  wiu  im measurably  inferior.  Sir  Henry  Parkea 
was  oftener  the  demag^ogue  than  the  statesman,  and  hia  name 
is  identified  with  but  one  Imperial  question — the  federation  of 
Australia— » the  solution  of  wbich  he  did  not  live  to  see. 

In  order  properly  to  estimate  the  career  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  one  must  have  some  idea  of  British  North  America  ai 
it  was  when  be  entered  Parliament  in  ISI'l,  and  sa  it  i*  now, 
nine  jeari  after  his  death.  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and 
the  North-Wesl  Territories  were  the  Great  Lone  Land^  whoso 
Alienee  was  broken  only  by  savage  tribes  and  (he  traders  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  :  now  they  ffirm  one  of  the  granaries  of 
the  Empire.  Canada  wils  divided  into  four  Provinces,  whose 
, single  bond  »mmon  alfegianef  ;   row  it  is  a 

nattOQ    an  ^  >    t]nf[Iand's   own.     The 

entire   po  a  million  and  a  hall ; 
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novr  it  i%  consLderftbLj  over  fire  mitlionB.  There  wert;  lixteen 
milet  of  rflilwB.y  •  now  tbere  are  lixteen  tbouund.  The  whole 
valaroe  of  trade  was  rallied  at  6,600,000/- ;  now  it  u  valued  al 
63,456,600/,  Mr,  Poim  lelU  ua  that  the  ProTincpi  could,  with 
great  difficull^,  l>orrow  in  the  mQrketa  of  the  world  at  six  per 
cent,,  and  soineltineB  not  at  all  ;  now  CaDadian  ihreE-and-a- 
haK  per  cent,  bonds  are  gilt-edged.  In  other  woids,  halt  a 
century  Bg*i  our  North  American  Colonies  were  poor,  wesk, 
and  divided;  to-daj  they  are  rich,  ilrong,  and  united.  The 
hlslurj  uf  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  u  the 
history  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  a  record  of  ndminiAtrative 
continnity  in  the  person  of  one  man  withoal  a  parallel  in  the 
annaU  of  Tepreientacive  institudoni. 

In  hit  maiden  address  to  the  electors  of  Kingston  (1844), 
Sir  John  laid  down  the  principle  which  was  to  guide  him 
throughout  his  life.  *  I  need  sca.rcely  state  my  firm  belief  that 
the  prosperity  of  Canada  depends  upon  its  permanent  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  countryj  and  1  shall  resitl  to  the 
utmost  any  attempt  ,  .  ^  which  may  tend  to  weaken  that  union/ 
Fcirty-seven  3  ears  later,  weighed  down  with  a^e  and  honours 
and  wiLh  the  shadow  of  death  on  his  face,  he  stood  before  tbe 
same  constiruency  and  affirmed  the  same  principle.  *  With  my 
utmost  efforts,  wilh  my  latest  breathy  will  I  oppose  the  veiled 
treason  which  aEtempIs  by  scmlid  means  nnd  mercenary  proflers 
to  lure  our  people  fr^jui  their  allegiance.  ...  A  British  subject 
I  was  bom  ;  a  British  subject  I  will  die,'  However  devioua 
hit  course,  he  always  worked  towards  an  unvarying  ideal, 
and  all  the  great  measures  of  hia  long  tenure  of  power  were 
not  only  in  harmony  with  it,  hut  inspired  by  it.  That  is  to 
say*  be  was  tbe  first  , British  sUi-leaman  since  Pitt  viho,  as  the 
word  is  understood  now,  was  also  Imperial.  Until  the  rise  of 
Lord  Beacon  afield,  no  Minister  during  the  early  years  of  tbe 
present  reign  cnn  iruihfaJly  be  so  dptcrihed.  As  n  matter  of  fact, 
the  ctilonial  policy  of  our  rulers,  il  policy  it  could  bo  called, 
tended  towards  Little  Hnglandism,  wbicb  ii  eveniually  became. 
In  other  words,  they  wished  tbe  Mother  of  IVations  to  stand 
rilotie,  instead  of  expanding  into  a  world-wide  Empire.  Sir  John 
Macdoaold  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  to  see  the  infinite  possi- 
biliiies  of  British  unity,  but  be  w^s  the  first  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  ft  policy.  His  opponents,  who  posseised  *  principles,' 
nod  very  little  else  in  the  way  of  political  ec^uipnienU  were  wont 
to  deny  him  what  they  regarded  as  a  saving  grace  in  themselves. 
They  were  wrong.  His  whole  career  was  dominated  by  two 
over-mastering  principles,  eaeb  depeodent  on  the  other.  These 
were  the  interests  ol   Canada  as  a  nation,  and  the  interests  of 
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Great  Briinin  a*  an  EmpiTP.  What  an  inipirallnit  thry  were, 
the  Dominion  i*  living  witness.  To  bim  Fnw  Tradc^  Peace, 
ProgTCfli,  were  means  to  an  end :  to  most  of  bi»  English  con- 
teoijwrarieft  they  were  an  end  m  lbems(^lves.  He  feared  Utile 
Tor  ibcory.  andi  anleAB  it  squared  with  the  facts  of  life,  fnr  the 
teaclitng  nf  eCAnomtili  nnrl  phllosopheri.  In  his  poltticBl  out- 
look lie  resembled  Lord  ncaconsfield.  Both  these  pioneers  nf 
lTny>prialism  united  the  imaginaiiun  nf  ihe  idealist  with  the 
severely  practice]  methndc  of  the  business  man  ;  both  founded 
their  pidicy  on  funilamental  principles  of  government  in 
harmony  with  ibe  naTinnal  character  and  development;  both 
were  above  the  party  system  of  which  they  were  obliged  Uy 
make  uie.  It  it  the  avera^  politician  who  ii  the  nbstinat? 
partisan,  never  the  statesman.  Sir  Jobn  Macdonald^s  riews 
have  nu (lived  the  parochial  aims  which  forty  years  ago 
divided  parties,  and  to-day  his  creed  i»  accepted  by  the  whole 
Empire,  Kir^pting  Bismarck  and  Cavnur,  with  the  Utter 
iif  whiim  be  may  especially  be  eomparedf  no  other  polttical 
figure  in  the  laitpr  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  stands  out 
with  tire  snnic  impressiveness  as  this  illustrious  Scottish- 
Uanridian,  because  no  other  statesman  has  seiveil  a  great  race- 
conccplinn  with  a  genius  so  creative  and  a  fidclUy  so  unbroken, 
A  sLalesMian  !s,  however,  not  measured  by  his  achievemmts 
aliirie,  but  by  Ihe  difTtculiiei  which  he  overcame  and  tbeeonditions 
unilcr  which  he  lived,  SJr  John  Macdonald's  pL>Iitical  life  down 
lo  1867  was  one  long  struggle  against  adverse  etrcumstancesp 
L^iwer  Canada  was  French-Canadian  and  Koman  Catholic; 
Upper  Canada  was  peopled  by  English,  Irish,  Scnttithf  Orange- 
men, and  the  descendants  of  the  Unitcfl  Empire  Loyalists,  who 
were  partly  Church  of  Kngland,  partly  Nonninlnrmiii,  nnd 
partly  Roman  Catholics.  Politically  they  were  flivided  iiili> 
Cnnsprvativps,  Libcrnls,  Rndjrals,  Olear-firirSj  and  Rouges. 
To  drive  this  unruly  len^m,  Sir  John  Macdonald  hid  mi  belter 
instrument  than  thai  Downing  Street  blunder,  ifie  Uniipn  Art 
of  1840,  which  wflfi  S')  unworkable  (haT,  alicr  cauiing  rhe  death 
of  more  Ministries  than  it  would  be  prudent  To  count,  it  finally- 
produced  a  deadlock.  At  itm'*!  the  miniileriAl  majoritv  was  &<> 
narriiw  that,  *if  a  single  member  left  his  seat  for  half  an  hour, 
rhe  Ministry  ran  the  risk  ol  being  defeated/  Sir  John's  match* 
less  gifts  as  a  party  leader  alone  kept  the  political  machine  from 
falling  to  piece*.  Morpover,  down  Uy  18^^7,  though  alwavs  the 
virtual,  he  was  never  the  nominal  head  of  Liberal-Cnn^qrvative 
GovetTinients.      Hence   he   bad   all   llie   p  -non- 

•ibiiities  of  the  PremierEhip  vithot*<  f^. 

£ven  more  hampering  to  his  f 
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of  thp  doable  majority',  wbich  was  beld  to  be  conititnuoanlp 
When,  therefore,  he  found  himaelf  in  »  minoritj  so  fnr  as 
Ontario  was  cancerned,  be  wfis  ac^cusad  nf  ruling  thai  Frnvinrv 
by  mean*  of  t be  French- Canadian  rote.  Toodd.  to  hUdifficultieb, 
the  social  and  politicJil  consequences  of  French  nite,  as  well 
as  the  cTjing  mislakes  of  the  Colonial  Office,  became  acute 
problems  in  hi*  lime,  and  le  was  called  upon  tp  fettle  them. 
Af  he  said  many  years  afterwarda,  all  his  great  battles  were 
fought  before  Confederation — a  fact  which  no  one  familiar  with 
Canadian  history  will  dispute.  Thm  for  the  fim  tveniy  years 
of  bis  career  he  was  strictly  confiaed  to  the  adniini»ttatlve 
fleld,  in  which,  however,  he  laid  the  fonndntions  of  Canadian 
[inpcrialism  so  si>Hd)y  that  it  has  the  strength  and  permanence 
of  an  Old-VVorld  in^titutloii.  To  thift  early  period  belongs  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures.  In  England  this  was  the  slow  work 
of  genenitions :  in  Prance  U  was  the  work  of  the  Revuljttinn  : 
in  Canada  it  was  carried  'without  excitement,  disturbance,  or 
individual  wrong/  The  Clergy  Reaerves^ — ^»nc  of  the  naaii) 
causes  of  the  rebellion  of  1837 — were  secularised  in  the  spunn 
manner  ;  and  indeed  nearly  all  Sir  John's  ^reat  admin  is  tratjvc 
meatureE  dlsiingulsh  the  two  decades  between  1S44  and  I8li4. 
The  worst  constitution  with  which  an  English  colony  was  ever 
bnrtlened  would  have  crushed  a  smaller  man;  in  him  it  only 
served  to  dcvelopc  the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  he  had 
lw»pn  pndowe<l  by  nature. 

The  tendency  of  his  policy  could  never  be  mistaken- 
Montreal  citizens,  despairing  of  a  cxiuntry  which  tolerated  such 
legislation  ns  the  Kebellion  Losses  Bill,  drew  up  and  signed 
the  AnneAation  Manifesto  of  184^,  which  advocated  a  friendly 
separation  from  the  British  Empire,  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  union  with  the  United  States.  Among  the  signatories 
wen^  men  afterwards  honourably  known  in  Canadian  public 
life,  as  well  as  representatives  of  several  United  Empire 
loyalist  families.  Sir  Jnhns  reply  to  this  indiscretion  was 
the  formation  of  the  British  North  American  League,  which, 
as  it  preceiied  the  inauguration  of  the  Royal  Cnlonrai  Institute 
by  twenty  years,  was  the  first  English  association  whose  object 
was  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  ^  Under  its  influence/  said  Sir 
John  to  his  secretary  and  biographer,  Mr-  Pope, '  the  annexation 
sentiment  disappeared,  the  feeling  of  Irritatliin  diiil  away,  and  the 

Clnciples  whtch  were  laid  down  by  the  British  Nurtb  Americnn 
ague  in  1850  are  the  Hncs  on  which  the  Co nscrvaii\e-L literal 
party  has  moved  evpr  since*     These  weie  ihe   maintenance  of 
Canada's    cjtnnejiion   with    the    mother   country,  the   n 
of  a  confederation  of  all   the  ProvinceSj  and  the  foTJI 
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n^tioDal  policy,  la  1856  Sir  John,  wbo  wai  thea  praclicnlt/ 
Prime  Minister,  wot  in  bit  r«tignation  to  the  Governor- 
Grneial,  because  the  '  Finance  Minuter  had  aHumcd  the 
Teftponiibilicy  of  giving  100^000/,  of  exchange  to  the  Bank  of 
Upper  Caoada  without  such  advance  bein^  aubmitted  to  and 
approved  hy  hit  Excellency  in  Council '—an  u^t  which  he 
(Sir  John)  regarded  a«  &  alight  to  the  CrofFn.  The  matter 
wu  afteruardi  smoothed  over  zn  some  way  not  yet  explained. 
It  was,  however,  only  one  of  many  incidents  in  his  political 
life  which  proved  thai,  where  the  piero^tivea  of  the  Queen 
were  concerned,  he  wa*  as  conservAtive  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
hitntelf. 

The  party  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  Imperial 
policy  was  a  creation  of  his  own,  and  one  of  hit  first  political 
triumphs.  In  it  were  to  be  found  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion :  Frencti  and  British  Canadians,  Orang^aieu  and 
Koman  Caiholirft,  Free-traders  and  Protectionists,  Prohibition- 
ists and  Anti-prohibttionists  — all  held  together  by  bis  personal 
magnecism  and  the  cvooftdence  inspired  by  bis  wisdom  and 
ability.  The  homage,  obedience,  and  devotion  which  he 
received  from  his  followers  are  absolutely  without  a  parallel 
in  modern  times.  Alone  among  party  leaders,  he  could  boost 
that  nearly  all  the  statesmen  of  his  country  for  a  generation 
had,  at  one  time  or  :intther,  sal  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  he  wa« 
chief.  Bj  1854  he  had  made  it  clear  that  the  bounds  of  his 
porty  were  elastic  enough  to  include  every  person  desirous  of 
being  called  a  '  Progressive  Conservative,'  and  that  the  existing 
Alliance  between  the  Radicals  and  (he  French  Canadians  was 
unnatural.  In  other  words  he  saw  tbat  the  Provinces  could 
he  Tided  only  by  compromise.  The  problem  whirh  confronted 
bim  resembled  in  some  respects  that  which  has  confronted  our 
statesmen  in  South  Africa*  but,  owiog  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  United  States  and  the  exiilence  of  deep  religitms  diflerenee«| 
was  yet  more  complicatecj*  In  Ontario  the  tusk  was  more 
difficult  than  in  Quebec,  because,  like  most  8ritish  commU" 
nilies,  it  was  divided  in  politics,  varied  in  origin,  and,  unlike 
any  other  North  American  colony,  o^reasively  Proiestsni.  In 
Lower  Canada  he  had  t"  deal  with  a  race  problem  even  more 
thorny  (ban  the  race  pmlilem  in  Stmih  Africa,  because  it  was 
intensihetl  br  religious  dtfferenees  as  well  a»  by  the  constitu^ 
lional  lack  of  sympathy  lietween  Hritno  nnd  (laul.  Miireover, 
French  Caniulian«  are  solidly  entrenched  in  a  Province  of  their 
'I.  like  the  Dutch  of  the  Tronavaalf  are  conservative  hy 
,  and  tradition^  Sir  John  saw  in  their  support 
DDgth  which  was  absolutely  esseEitial  [u  hii 
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parlv  lie  therefore  ^letachcd  ihem  from  the  Radic^la — tf) 
wbose  ranks  ihe  initguirlpj  policy  of  a  gf^nf>nition  had  drivrn 
ihcm — -and  by  hi*  icrupuloua  observrince  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
by  OUl-Wo^lc^  rnuripsy,  Celtic  charm^  niid  genuine  respect,  for 
th<^  French  Canadians  as  a  people,  he  carried  tboir  aympathics 
wiib  him  till  the  da.y  of  his  death.  The  place  laken  by 
Mr,  Hofmeyr,  as  representing  the  Dutch,  in  Cape  Colony,  wa« 
occupied  in  Cnnada  by  Sir  George  Cartier,  ns  representing  the 
French;  but,  fortunately  for  Sir  John  Macdonald,  there  wai 
no  politiral  ii^sociatioa  in  ibe  Dominion  nhich  corres^iondcd 
to  the  Afrikander  Booil.  Il  may  be  doubled  if  the  French- 
Canadian  leader  would  have  countenanced  such  a  body.  Had 
hi«  judgment  heen  At  fault,  bii  Inyalty  would  have  warned 
biin  that,  in  polilrca  as  well  as  in  love,  it  ia  dangerous  to  play 
with  edged  tools. 

The  Imperial  policy  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  triumphanlly 
justified  by  eonfederation.  His  enemies,  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
bis  fame,  denied  that  the  idea  vrm  his,  waiing  eloqaenl  on 
tht?  labours  of  other  men.  On  simiUr  grounds,  originality 
might  be  denies!  to  Biemnrck,  because  Clerman  unity  was  an 
idea  centuries  old  before  his  time ;  tn  his  leputation  as  a  stalrs- 
mnin  miLfbt  he  depreciated  becnuie  he  had  Euch  able  ntlieg  as 
Kaiser  Wilhclm  1  and  Moltke.  NeverthcleKS  tbe  Old-World 
Kmpire  born  in  1870  will  always  be  identified  with  the  nnme 
of  Bismarck,  as  ihe  New-World  Empire  born  of  England 
three  yenrv  earlier  will  always  be  associated  wifb  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald.  George  Brown,  Sir  Charles  Tuppcr, 
Mr.  Cardwell,  Sir  George  Cartier,  and  other  fathers  of  the 
Dominion,  were  able  men,  but  ihey  could  serve  belter  than  they 
could  lead;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  wav*  they  were  ciccllent 
officers  under  a  brilliant  general.  None  of  them  saw  bevond 
the  threshold  of  the  future,  Joseph  Howe,  from  being  an 
ardent  lupporter  of  confederation,  became  its  bitterest  opponent. 
At  a  most  critical  moment  Lord  Carnarvon  resigned  his  office 
as  Colonial  Minister,  and  hi«  successor,  from  the  bent  of  hi« 
mind,  was  incapable  of  rising  to  a  great  Imperial  occasion. 
George  Brown,  by  bis  patriritic  course  in  1864^  indeed  made 
union  possible,  but  he  merely  aimed  et  *  setting  Upper  Canada 
free  from  the  Lower  CanvliaTi  yoke.*  Consequently  he  wiih- 
drew  from  the  Coalition  Ministry  the  following  yoar^  and 
thereafter  did  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  puiage  of  con- 
federation difficult.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  on  the  other  bandj 
•erved  the  cause  with  a  loyalty  as  unfaltering  as  it  wis  unselfsh. 
He  alone  read  the  full  Imperial  significance  of  a  united  Canada  ; 
be  alone  grasped  its  rhunged  reUlions   to  the  mother  countrj, 
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lo  the  United  States,  and  to  tbe  world.  VVith  the  eiception  of 
Lord  C&rnarron,  LaglUU  slattsuien  aaw  ia  cun  federal  lOD 
nothing  more  than  un  arrangement  for  limplifying  the  work 
of  ibe  Colonial  Office,  and  a  step  lowartls  indej>enJetice ; 
he  saw  in  it  *the  right  arm  of  lilngla.nd,  and  a  powerful 
auxiliary  of  the  Empire.'  To  bring  it  about  he  oiadc  many 
pericmal  sacrifices — hi>w  many  his  private  papers  reveal,  with 
a  cerloin  pathon  which  ia  none  the  lei*  real  because  Jt  b  uncon- 
«4*ioUH.  He  even  lerveil  in  n  Ministry  the  leader  of  wMuh  vtA% 
politically  «o  cotouHess  as  lo  be  acceptable  to  all  sections  of 
tbe  Liberal'-Conservative  Party. 

That  Sir  John  himself  regarded  confederation  cis  his  ^rcutost 
achievement  Is  clear  from  Ui&  letters.  True,  the  Caiijuta-t, 
Nova  Seotia,  and  New  Brunswick  contained  a  population  of 
less  than  three  initlions;  nevertheless,  divided  as  they  were  by 
provjnciHl  jealouaieB,  and  racial,  religious,  commercial,  iind 
con atitu lion al  differences,  the  task  of  bringing  thcrn  into  line 
on  tbe  subject  of  union  was  as  difficult  as  the  federation  of  an 
tmpire.  Happily  for  the  Dominioni  Sir  Jobn^s  unerring 
instinct   chose    the    right    tnorn^nL       There    was  deadlock    in 

I  Canada.     The  United  StaFci,  In  a  fit  of  petulaneef  had  termin- 

[ttted  the   Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1554,   and  had  emerged  from 

Lthe   Civil   War   stronger  than  ever      A  Fenian  raid    and    the 

[Trent  alTair  had  broiight  home  to  each  and  &LJ  of  the  colonies 
their   weakness   and   defencelessness.      A    ixiovemeQt    for    the 

I  union  of  the  Maritime  I'rovinces  had  found  cxprciaion  in  n 
conference   at   Charlottetown.     This  gathering  gav^e  Sir  J<ihn 

Lthc  opening  he  desired,  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  energy  had 
transformed    it    into   the    Quebec    Conference,    empowereil    to 

^  devise  a  scheme  for  the  federal  union  of  British  North  America, 
The  result  of  their  labours  was  a  series  of  resolutions  which, 
alter  being  drafted  and  redrafted  several  times,  finally  bfcnine 
the  Confederation  Bill  of  1867.  But  between  the  conceplton 
of  the  Dominion  at  Quebec  and  its  birth  al  Ottawa  extended 
three  tiniioas  and  harassing  jears.  Through  a  tactical 
mistake,  the  movement  towards  union  wai  checked  in  New 
Brunswick;  and  this  encouraged  the  anti-con  federates  In  New- 
foundland, NovB  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  island.     A  second 

'  Fenian  raid  created  something  like  a  panic  in  Canada  ;  and 
popular  excitement,   inconsistent  in    its   clamour,   enormously 

'  increased  the  difHcalty  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
cituntry.  The  details  of  the  various  local  OLtnstitutions  bad  to 
be  thought  out  and  formulated,  a  party  composed   of  Conser- 

I  tsliies,  I,iWralsi  nod  R^dinds  kept  Toc^cijieT,  and  the  iirdinarj 
bjajnrtfs    ol     Parliiiment    carried    through.       We    can     readily 
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Sir  John  MncJonald  *  worked  night  and  <iaj. 

As  hi«  had  been  tlie  iiLulrr  mind  of  the  Quebec  Con  Terence,  so 
it  (tomiDated  tbe  eonference  in  London.  Withont  his  magnetic 
jieratinalilyt  (act,  pcrsuuivenes^,  and  fertility  of  resouice,  llie 
best  e^orts  of  the  Imperial  authorities  mi^ht  have  been  in  v^in. 
His  knowkdge  of  coostimtianal  precedent  was  unsurpuucd 
even  in  England,  while  hii  command  of  deiellv  wm  such  that, 
when  pToviocial  interesta  tbrt^atcncd  lf>  be  irreconcilable,  and 
thorny  questions  of  Bnance,  represent Atinn,  and  other  matters  of 
federal  moment  came  up  for  discussion,  his  guidance  was 
indispensable.  Above  all  be  has  tinpn^ftBt^il  the  Briiisb  North 
America  Act  with  bis  own  passionate  iojaltv.  It  tv,  as  be  said 
it  should  be,  in  his  opening  s|>eech  al  the  Quebec  Conference, 
*  an  image  and  transcript  of  the  British  Constitution/  That  ll 
u  a  leaa  faithful  transcript  than  it  might  have  been  is  due  to 
inevitable  conditlonSf  to  local  particulariim,  and  ihe  necessity 
of  conciliation  hy  comprooiisc.  For  instance.  Sir  John  was  in 
favour  of  a  full  legislative  iinion,  wbich  he  described  a«  'the  beti, 
cheapest,  most  vigorousi  and  strongest  system  of  government' 
which  the  Provinces  c^iuld  have  adopted  ;  but  unforFiinaiely 
their  eonstitutjonj  only  a<]mitted  of  a  federal  union.  Again, 
be  was  aniious,  for  Imperial  reasons,  thai  the  Confederation 
should  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  Canada;  but  Lord  Derbj, 
afraid  thai  the  title  might  give  oflence  to  the  United  Stalea, 
opposed  the  suggestion.  The  name  ^  Dominion/  which  waa 
actually  adopted,  wna  a  compromise  between  monarchical  and 
republican  ideas. 

If  the  neg-otiationa,  which  led  up  to  Ibc  Noith  America  Acl, 
required  sinteamanship  of  the  highest  order^  no  less  was  required 
to  Jay  the  foundations  of  the  new  Dominion.  What  a  herculean 
task  it  WAS  few  Englishmen  realisefl  at  ihe  time,  and  fewer 
still  realise  it  now.  The  danger  of  the  Fenian  raids  was  not 
yet  over.  On  ihe  south  waa  a  strong  and  ambitious  Power, 
which  for  eighty  years  had  ostentatiously  paraded  her  desire 
of  anneiiug,  by  peaceful  means,  the  British  colony  which  it 
had  twice  failed  U>  take  by  war,  When  the  Dominion  was  born, 
that  Power  was  striving  to  cut  off  ils  possible  advance  to  the 
Pacific;  it  was  encroaching  on  Canadian  fisheries;  It  vaa 
aggravating  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute  by  high-handed 
proceedings.  Nor  was  the  delicate  geographical  situation  of 
Canada  her  only  danger  ;  internally  she  was  weak  by  reason  of 
her  ethnological  diversity.  That  is  to  say.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
harl  not  imly  to  face  every  internal  problem  which  baa  vexed 
'fJuU  ijf  Auarraiian  fedeTntiunisls^  bui^  In  addition,  a  hostile 
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State  on  ibe  fronti«'T  ;  wbile  at  hnrnp,  a  largp  ininority,  RnmAn 
CatbAlics^  French  in  nrigii*  f»n<l  unltnl  in  tb^-ir  Aims,  were 
oppoi^l  tn  n  nut  i>v'f^rwbetiiiin£  m^joTity  of  Plnglftb^  S(yitli*b, 
anil  Iriab,  partly  Kntnnii  Cntbtilic  an<l  partly  Fmlcatant.  Tbat 
htr  was  nhle  in  &UL-b  circumstances  tn  let  In  motion  th^ 
machinery  of  the  Federal  ConstUutioQ  and  its  six  FrovincisJ 
satelHtefl  lotbat  ttiey  wnrked  liarmoniousfy  from  iLi'  first,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  creative  skill  and  the  tactlul  tnanag<?iDont  [>r  a 
born  ParHamentary  alaleamai].  Had  any  untoward  Incident 
deprived  Canada  of  bis  servicea  in  186T|  tbe  bistorj  of  con- 
federation, even  witb  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Culunial  OflBce  and  sucb 
able  and  patTii»ti<'  EtAtevmep  aK  Sir  Cbarlei  Tupper  and  Sir 
Leonard  Tilley,  might  have  been  very  diSerent;  it  was  tbe 
Dominion^i  good  fortune  tbat  h«T  greatest  son  remained  at  [be 
helm  until  confederation  was  clear  of  every  rock  and  shoal,  and 
tvas  Smiting  towards  the  liaybour  of  lafelv  on  the  flood-tide  of 
national  f<«ling. 

Til  pass  (he  Act  of  Federalitin  was  a  triumph  indeed,  an 
indispensable  first  step;  but  it  waa  only  a  lirst  step  towards 
real  union.  Le§;islaUon,  elfectivc  as  it  may  be  on  occasion, 
is  very  far  indeed  rrom  being  tbe  magicinn^s  wand  which 
modern  writers  lore  to  ps-int  it.  Tbe  most  potent  factor  In 
the  creation  of  Canadian  unity  was  let*  an  Act  of  Parliament 
tban  two  Btcel  rails  and  an  electric  wire,  Tbe  BntisU  North 
America  Act  did  indeed  establish  the  Dominion,  but  the 
machine  which  it  proridrd  was,  so  far,  inanioiale.  Con- 
federation was  a  *low  process,  which  began  in  lfi64  with  th^ 
first  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Conference,  and  ended  in  Ih^b 
with  the  ojie-nin^  of  tbe  Canadian  Pntjific  Railway — two 
«ventful  decades  in  which  Sir  John  \Iacdonald  was  at  the 
zenitb  of  his  powers-  No  serinua  tbinker  can  claim  that 
(be  Federation  Act  of  1^67  was  more  than  a  step  in  the  great 
work  uf  anion,  for  tbe  Dominion^  in  that  year,  embraced  only 
tbe  Canadas  and  New  Brunswich,  Nora  Scolia,  under  tbe 
leadership  of  Jo»i:ph  Howe,  one  of  the  gretitest  orators  North 
America  bas  ever  produced,  refused  to  eni«r  the  Confederation 
at  the  laat  moment ;  iind,  for  nearly  a  year,  feeling  on  the  subject 
ran  so  high  that  finally  ii  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
icdltion.  Tbe  Colonial  OfiBcc  did  much  to  relieve  the  strain  ; 
bat,  as  usual,  tbe  cliief  facinr  in  the  sitaation  was  Sir  John 
Macdonald«  Never  even  in  his  long  record  of  diplomatic 
triumphs  were  his  tai-L,  sympathy,  and  knowlifdge  of  men 
shown  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  delicate  negotialionSt 
dtirlng  the  course  of  which  his  brilliant  opponent  wrs  tran«- 
Jormed    into   a  supporter   of   the   Dominion  Government   and 
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Pr««ideiil  of  the  Priry  Coiuicih  With  Howe'c  ooavemon  the 
a^tatioD  in  Novil  Scotia  «Line  to  an  end,  and  tlic  ProTiDcc  was 
ailmiEtMl  intn  the  C<>nfe<leraiJon  tinder  a  finftnrial  agreement 
popularly  known  as  Xhe  *  Belief  Terms.'  The  achoo]  of 
poJhical  tttuugbt,  whicli  deinandi  a  aiandanl  of  morals  in 
public  EL^&irs  that  it  bai  long  ceased  to  require  in  business 
transact  ions,  described  Sir  John  Macdoaald*s  dipUimncy  iti 
NovB  Scotia  as  *  bribery/  A  similar  arrangement  was  also 
tlie  basis  of  the  American  Union  ;  but,  to  a  ceruiu  acliuot  uf 
thinking,  what  is  a  virtue  in  RepublicAEis  sucb  as  Franklin  cuid 
Hamilton  is  o  vice  in  a  great  ImperialLit  such  as  Sir  John 
Macdonald. 

To  secure  the  western  lerritoriGs  was  a  still  more  diEBcalt 
taak.  Cnnadtt's  prosperity,  nay,  her  very  existence  as  a  British 
^tote  in  America,  depended  on  aa  outlet  to  the  Pacific;  but 
between  her  and  the  sea-bontd  lay  Ru|>ert'i  LnnJ,  the  truly 
Imperial  Dominion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  She  was, 
therefore,  as  completely  cut  off  from  Briti&h  Columbia  and  ibe 
North-West  as  though  an  ocean  rolled  between.  In  a  vague 
way  slie  bad  always  regarded  herself  as  the  direct  succesior  of 
the  Company — an  aspiration  which  received  practical  expression 
many  times  during  the  Bftecn  years  previous  to  confederation! 
as  well  as  in  the  British  Norih  America  Act  it»etf.  Further 
delay  would,  however,  have  been  fatal.  *  If  Ca^nada  is  to  reinaii:i 
a  country  separate  from  the  United  States,*  wrcite  Sir  John 
Macdonnid  in  Vi^b^  ^it  ts  ot  great  importance  lo  her  that  the 
United  States  should  not  ^t  behind  na  by  right  or  by  force, 
and  intercept  the  route  to  the  PactBc'  Three  years  later  he 
went  further. 

*  Jf  this  ccuntrj  js  to  routaiu  British,  it  !b  ouiy  by  buiug  included 
in  the  Bntiah  North  Am<kricau  echeme/  ho  said  lu  the  Bouse  of 
Cuuiijiouh;  'mid  iu  CLddttinu  tu  the  uueextiity  which  wu  Tecognifle. 
witlj  a  stronger  Power  in  onr  front  and  flauk,  of  extending  over  tlu» 
whole  of  tbu  British  poseefei^ns  horo  tho  jtist  and  benefiocut 
institutiiins  of  govLmiuuut  which  we  oui'solv^  oujoy.  we  ars  aW 
swayed  by  the  iiitoresti^  objtut  uf  BikIJu^t  frtudi  laudd  for  the  outlet 
of  uur  odoIeBceut  population.  ,  .  If  ciltfrfd  to  the  Uuitod  Status,  the 
rooont  purehsHOTs  uf  a.  triut  of  iee  adjoining,  eon  wo  doabt  that  they 
would  coueunt  to  pay  for  it  an  anigiuit  c<]Ual  to  the  whole  debt  of 
Canada  fuur  tiuiee  ovur?  It  wum  hut  the  abBorbing  interest  of  tlie 
Iat«  inleratL'cine  war  that  prevented  the  country  from  Laving  been 
overrun  already.' 

F.arly  in  1668  sn  address  was  sent  Co  the  Queen  praying 
Her  Majesty  tu  unite  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- West 
T«/ritone«  with  Canada.     At  Rrst  it  looked  as  thokigh  former 
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iliplomaijc  foilaret  vrcre  to  be  repealed  ;  Lut  the  Ji^aire  of  all 
parties  for  a  letllement  bwl  now  become  so  itrong  that  the 
tjucBtioQ  aloioHt  lolred  iLaclf,  The  Colonial  OfRce,  belicviag' 
ihnt  the  independence  of  Canada  was  at  band,  v^as  anxious  in 
*  speed  the  parting  guest ' ;  the  HudioD  Bay  Company  wiw  that 
their  prineely  day  wns  done;  and  Sir  John  Mncdonalil,  repri?- 
seDtin|>^  Ibc  Dominion,  was  determined  to  secure  tbc  Wesl  with 
lis  liLioml  befiire  it  was  UHi  late.  Early  in  186tf^  the  Dulte 
ofc  Uurkingbani  otlicially  announced  to  the  Government  at 
Ottawa  that  the  transfer  of  Rupert's  Land  ci^iuld  he  effected  at 
their  pleasure  by  arrangement  with  the  Compuny  under 
authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Lmpena]  Parliainent,  whlcli  Act  was 
iluly  passed  in  July  of  the  fl^me  year.  After  much  ntrgotintion 
it  WAS  agreed  thai  4,500  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great- 
trading  posts,  and  one-twentieth  of  the  fertile  belt,  should  be 
reserveil  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  all  other  rigUU,  privi- 
tegesi  and   intereils  being  vested   in  the  Crovtn  on  payment  of 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  tJish  arcepled  by  Sir 
Jobn  iVlacdonald  an  behalf  of  Canada,  it  is  nec^esiary  to  grasp 
jtbe  extent  and  nature  of  thia  re^iun.  The  ttital  area  of  Rupert's 
iLand  and  the  North-West  is  2,l}65,0<)0  square  miles^  an  area 
ilarg;er  than  RussLi,  Austria^  and  Germany  cuinhined.  At  that 
time  the  area  of  Canada  herself  was  only  3i4^i,l41  iquare  miles^ 
or  less  than  one-serenth  of  the  territory  she  was  called  upon  to 
administer.  During  the  past  half-rentury  Russia,  France,  and 
the  United  States  bare  each  absorbed  districts  larger  than 
European  kingdums,  but  the  process  has  been  gradual.  Canadn 
at  oiivi  bound  carried  ber  frontier  across  ball  a  continent.  A 
vndden  accession  of  terrlluTv  Ko  vast  has  no  pirallet  elsewhere. 
Moreover  this  region  of  magnificent  distances  was  a  trnckless 
wiMerness,  tenanted  only  by  the  naked  savage  and  the  wUd 
jUiimals  on  which  ht-  preyed.  Roads  there  were  none,  and  the 
|K>3ts  of  the  I'iudaon  Bay  Company  were  as  widely  sundcml  as 
the  oases  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  only  countries  in  modern 
timei  which  have  had  to  overcome  physical  obstacles  on  the 
savne  scale  Ar^  Russia  and  the  United  States.  But  it  shuuh)  be 
rt.-membcrcd  that  'i'artari  and  Chinese  had  made  a  track,  nide 
ns  IE  was,  for  the  advance  of  the  Cossack  in  Central  Asia,  and 
that  the  stately  Spaniard  anticipaied  the  advance  of  thn  American 
in  the  south  and  west.  Moreover  these  StAtes  had  no  terjipus 
rival  on  their  frontier,  and  were,  on  this  account^  able  to  build 
up  on  empire  at  iLcir  lelsuix\  CanaJp  «»■  in  a  very  difTcrent 
position*     Neither  the  Indian   n<  "  v  Company 
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the  former  from  inopaciiy,  ibe  latLer  frtmi  inlerMi;  and  ^Tcry 
Alep  of  Sir  John  MACilnnald's  pnlicj  wns  keenlj  watched  hy  a 
strong  Afifl  jpnlous  Power  nrnxt  the  border  Any  ftign  of 
weakness  on  bis  pari,  and  the  path  of  Bnglaod  (o  the  F&ci6c 
woulfl  have  l)een  cut  oA^fiir  ever.  It  must  be  remembered,  too^ 
that  he  wos  Vtimv  Minister^  not  of  a  great  Empire,  but  of  a 
oolony  with  a  population  of  leas  than  three  million  sunis,  which, 
though  rich  in  potential  reaonrces,  hnd  few  of  these  at  command. 
The  Coofcderatioo,  moreover,  was  less  than  three  years  old,  and 
bad  absolutely  do  experience  in  dealing  with  subjecf  races.  The 
pntitlun  of  CanAda  aa  a  loyal  colony  was  against  her.  British 
capital,  which  should  hnve  flowed  into  the  North-W»t,  flowed 
into  the  United  States,  because  in  those  days  the  CobdeD  Clab 
fallacies  were  receivffd  by  gullible  capitalists  as  articles  of  faith, 
and  the  Great  Republic  was  supposed  to  be  safe  from  *  foreign 
complieatioos.^  nut  with  greater  niifiiml  difliculues  to  contend 
against,  fewer  resources,  and  no  ejcpeiience,  Canada  has  per- 
fcirmed  her  t^k  in  the  North-Wesl  better  than  Russia  has 
performed  hers  in  Central  Asia  or  the  United  States  hers  in 
the  West. 

Thl*  task  had  hardly  been  begun  when  the  outlook  io  the 
NoTth-Weat  became  dark  and  lowering.  During  the  summer 
of  1861t  parties  of  Canadian  surveyors  had  been  enga|^  in 
making  a  waggon  road  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort 
Garry^  and  a  track  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  Cranscoptinental  telegraph  was  began,  and  sotne 
progress  bad  been  mn<le  in  surveying  the  Nonli-West.  Unfor- 
tunately, however^  the  divi\  servants  employed  in  (his  necessary 
work  were  aeithpr  wise  m>r  prudent,  and  tci  their  tartles&nes« 
much  of  the  half-breed  trouble  can  be  directly  traced.  More- 
oTer>  the  api>oinlmeDt  of  the  Honourable  William  McDougall 
as  LieutenanF'-Governor  was  nafortnnaie  ;  it  was  one  of  Sir 
John  Macdooald^s  few  errors  of  judgment.  Instead  of  carrying 
ODt  his  instructions  by  laying  a  foundation  for  the  new  order 
of  tbioga  as  a  private  individual  until  be  was  officially 
DDlified  that  Canafia  hatl  taken  oier  ihe  TerriTory^  McDougall 
awumed  the  tutictions  of  his  office  on  the  1st  of  December,  the 
date  on  which  it  was  understood  that  the  formal  transfer  wiiuld 
be  made,  and  blindly  rushed  into  a  course  as  injudicious  as  it 
was  fei-Ue.  Indeed,  wi  little  did  he  comprehend  the  situation, 
that  a  report  on  half-breed  discontent,  sent  to  him  before  he  left 
Ottawa,  was  forgotten  almost  aa  soon  as  it  was  read.  Crea 
more  unfortunate  for  the  Domiaion  were  the  illoeas  of  Governor 
McTavislii  the  highest  official  of  the  Hudson  Day  Company, 
and  the  absence  of  Bishop  Tacbe,  who  was  in   Rome,     Here, 
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th«n,  were  all  ibe  elements  of  terious  trouble.  The  Indioni 
■were  remlerej  restless  hy  ibe  manj  aigna  of  cutjiJd|;  chnnge,  and 
The  intrigu^B  of  Mr.  McDoug^ll.  Th«  h^lf-breeda  were  irritated 
by  bis  priictaniAtion,  and  hy  the  conduct  of  U&nadian  surre^on, 
■ml  were,  moreover^  Afraid  that  the  leasehold  title  by  which 
tbey  held  their  lands  would  not  be  recognised  by  the  Dominion 
GDvemment-  The  priesti  and  ihp  French  awed  no  allegiance 
-to  the  Queen,  and  bad  no  love  for  Canada.  Tbe  official*  of  the 
Com|iflny,  wh(»  felt  that  they  were  being  set  nside  for  new-comers, 
iiAtur^lly  resented  the  change  of  sov^ereignty*  To  the  jarring 
elements  of  the  siluatiiin  the  wild  words  and  actions  \ii  tbe 
Lieutenjint-Govprnnr  only  ndded  another  irritating  factor;  the 
Btnouldcring  disconteat  waa  fanned  into  flame  ;  and  irnr  day 
Otta-wa  was  startled  by  the  news  that  a  rebellion  had  broken 
.mit  in  tbe  North-West  under  Louis  Riel. 

The  position  was  critical  and  complicated.  On  one  side 
was  Sir  John  Macd»nald«  reprcsentini:  the  Imperial  policy  of 
^expansion  ;  on  the  other  wag  the  Colc^nint  Offiee,  only  aniinus 
.toavoid  responaibilily  ;  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  selfiably 
■eeking  its  own  ends  ;  wbile  tlie  United  Siaips  stiHiil  by, 
togcrly  watching  for  a  chance  to  play  tbe  same  trick  which 
Dad  proved  so  successful  in  Texas,  Sir  Ji}hn  was,  however, 
cqtial  to  tbe  occasion.  So  clearly  did  he  see  every  p.iinl  in  the 
game  tbat  neither  Ltird  Granville  nor  the  Company  wai  able  to 
hurry  him  into  making  a  faUe  step.  The  shedding  of  blood  in 
an  encounter  between  the  two  peoples  might  have  sown  seeds 
of  hatred  towanls  Canada  and  Canatlians  such  as  would  have 
hampered  go<jd  g^overnmcnt  for  a  generation.  In  the  event  of 
hostilities,  the  (ndinn  tribea  of  the  North-West  and  the 
adventurers  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  almost 
irresistibly  Eempted  in  join  the  insurgenti.  As  it  was,  the 
renian  o^anisation  sent  men,  moneyi  and  promises  to  Fort 
Garry,  and  actually  appointed  General  Spear,  of  St.  Albania 
Raid  fame,  to  !ead  a  force  across  thr  border  as  loon  as  the  fruit 
■bould  seem  ripe.  A  single  mistake,  and  not  only  Canada 
and  tbe  Nortb-West,  but  England  and  the  Republic  might  have 
been  involved  la  war.  Tbe  sole  desire  of  the  Company  and  the 
Colonial  OflBce  was  to  wash  Ibeii  hands  of  the  Territory  by 
throwing  the  whole  reaponaibtlity  on  Canada,  when  she  wonid 
have  been  left  to  get  out  of  the  trouble  as  best  she  could.  This 
would  have  '  thrown  the  game  into  the  bands  of  the  insurgents 
and  the  Yankee  wire  pullers'  ;  consequently  the  aim  of  all  Sir 
John's  diplomacy  was  to  secure  the  active  oo-operati'' 
Imperial  authorities  and  the  Hudson  Bay  CoinitanT  ■-- 
could  obtain  peaceful  possession  of  tbe  Ter 
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poinJed  out  lo  Loitl  Granville  ihal,  upon  the  Cotnpanv  < 
suirentlpT  of  ibeir  rigbls  and  privileges  to  tbe  Qtieen,  the 
responsibility  for  llio  pen<:p  of  ibe  Norlh-WeaC  would  regt  with 
tbe  Colonial  Office,  and  not  with  the  Governmenl  of  Canada, 
which  absolutely  declined  lo  nceepl  the  tro-nsfi-'r  in  tbe  then  Ai^ 
turbed  stale  of  the  country.  In  reply  lo  a  disirgenuou*  coinpUifll 
of  tbe  Colonial  Secretiry,  be  pointed  out  thai  the  Domirjion 
had  xiui  boniid  the  Company  lo  hand  over  the  Territory  in  n 
btate  uf  peace  because  no  one  dreamed  ihat  it  would  l>e  handed 
over  in  any  ulhcr  way.  The  Hudson  Baj  Company  he  blamed 
for  taking  no  stept  lo  prepare  the  people  under  iheir  rule  foi 
tbe  change  that  waa  to  take  place.  The  half-breeda  were 
allowed  lo  belifve  that  they  had  heeo  sold  to  Canada  without 
any  regard  to  their  rights,  until  their  diacotitent  became  a 
source  of  public  danger;  and  yet  tbla  state  of  ihinga  had  not 
been  reported  either  to  the  Dominion  Ministry  or  to  the 
Colonial  OAice.  The  wisest  courAe,  therefore,  was  tu  maintain 
for  a  time  the  old  and  fully  organiaed  government  of  the 
Company,  while  ateps  were  being  taken  to  allay  the  suspicions 
of  the  haJf-breeds  and  the  Indians. 

This  advice  was  fortunately  acted  on,  and  tbe  Norlh-Wesi 
was  saved  from  anarchy,  A  combined  force  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  troops  was  despatched  under  Colonel  (now  Lord ) 
Wolseley,  to  Fort  Garry;  and  Governor  McTavish  and  his 
suhordiuatesi  in  response  to  urgent  messages  from  l^ndon, 
performed  the  task  which  should  have  been  performed  a  year 
earlier.  When,  tbereforei  Riel  and  his  followers  heard  the  tirsi 
sound  of  tb(T  British  bngles,  heralding  relief  to  the  aorcly 
pressed  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River,  they  fled;  and  the 
rebellion  came  to  an  end  without  a  ahot  being  fired.  On  tbe 
Snd  of  May  tbe  Manitoba  Bill,  embodying  a  constitution  on 
tbe  Canadian  Provincial  model,  was  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  passed  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  almost 
withont  comment.  On  the  following  Jay,  the  purchase  money 
(^00,000^,)  was  paid  over  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  and 
on  the  !20thf  the  Honourable  A>  G,  Archibald  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  place  of  Mr.  McDougHlJ.  A  furinight 
later  an  Order  in  Council  transferred  Hupert's  Land  and  the 
North-Wcs;  Territories  to  Canada. 

The  goal  of  Sir  John's  ambition  woe  now  in  sight.  True, 
British  Columbia  was  British  territory*  but  so  also  were  at  one 
time  Washington  and  Oregon,  over  which  now  floats  an  alien 
flag.  That  it  was  the  fixed  Intention  of  the  United  States  to 
force  England  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  clear  from  every  move 
'they  have  made    in    the   diplomatic  game    since    1H14,   when 
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Kngtaod  foolishly  tlirew  attaj  one  of  her  trnrnp  c%rrls  in  the 
Peace  of  Ghent  by  giving  up,  ivithnot  equivnlent,  the  poflU 
which  British  troops  held  in  Maine,  Michig&n,  and  Ore^n.  In 
184^  advantage  wai  taken  of  this  improvident  concessinn  trr 
secure  all  the  rcj^i on  drained  by  the  Columbia.  On  Ihc  discovery 
of  ^4ild  in  BriEiah  Columbia  in  185^^  that  diatiTct  was  flooded 
with  American  miners  and  adventurers^  who  played  the  fta.me 
part  which  bad  alrcatlj  proved  so  SDCcessful  in  enlarging  the 
houndarjen  of  the  Republic  elsewhere.  Numerous  attempts  were 
made  by  aqnatters  to  settle  the  island  of  San  Juan  ;  the  property 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  sold  by  an  American  official  ; 
ami  in  1859  the  firc-eating  General  Hartiev  occupied  British 
territory  with  United  States  iroops.  In  18fi7  Mr.  Seward 
purdinseil  Alaska  from  Rassia  on  the  understanding  that 
America  was  *  to  close  up  its  coast  to  S4''  40'/  Indeed,  so  sure 
was  Washington  of  ihe  final  sviccesM  of  its  policy,  that,  in  1869, 
at  the  inauguration  bannuel  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Inatitute,  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  referred  to  it  in  these 
plain  terms; — 

'  It  wikb  {juito  poBsihlo  that  with  tho  couecut  of  tLis  ooantry  [tM. 
Grvat  BritaiD]  and  tTic  pooplo  mere  imniodiaLoly  eoncoraedj  6i»dio  of 
tho  cr^luuioB  wLieh  itow  fiuurii4hr>i]  iwJot  tliu  di>miiiion  of  hor  Majaaty 
— a  (lomiQion.  of  nhkh  they  had  jneb  cau*e  t«j  bu  proud — might  find 
thi^niaeKoe  uudor  tlic  Btare  and  StripoB  of  tho  Sag  of  the  Umled 
Stalea.'* 

It  WBS  an  amazing  indLscretion,  hut  English  statesmen,  who 
believed  nnd  acted  oa  the  theory  that  colonics  are  a  source  of 
weakness,  not  of  atrength,  to  the  oKilher  country,  were  nlnnc  to 
blame.  Tbeir  colonial  policy  led  the  whole  Knglish-speaking 
world  to  understand  that  Mngland  and  empire  were  no  longer 
tf)  be  synonymous;  and  when  the  'Times*  advised  British 
Columbia  to  seek  Admission  into  the  Union  rathrr  titan  into 
the  Confederntion  rhe  impression  was  confirmed.  As  a  shrewd 
American  remnrked  at  the  time;  'The  Unite<l  SihIrs  is 
watching,  and  I  guess  sh«'ll  pirk  up  nnytUing  you  let  drcip,' 
'Anything^  was  British  Columbia,  described  by  a  Colonial 
Secretary,  with  more  wit  than  political  iDsight,  as  '  a  motley 
inundation  of  immJgranE  diggers,'  and  by  Mr.  Bluke,  the  Irish 
CiiTiadlan,  '  as  a  aea  of  mountains.' 

But  there  was  one  British  citizen  who  saw  as  far  into  the 
future  as  the  Russian  Tsar  or  the  American  statesmen  who 
dealt  with  him,  and  that  man  was  Sir  John  Maedonald.  At 
first  tuB  designs  were  poralyaed  by  the  unfricndlineas  of  Hudson 
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Bay  officials  and  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  Scyinoar,  who,  repire* 
Beating  the  jipathy  of  Downing  Street,  vras  avene  to  the 
union.  Another  hoatlJe  clemeQl  in  the  aituation  was  a  parly 
lar^^ely  compoaed  of  American  citizens  who  desireU  anneialicn 
to  the  United  States-  But  the  diplomacj  which  ui  Rupert's 
Land  forced  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  \o  ace  that  their  interest 
lay  in  working  with,  ralber  than  apairst,  ihe  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, was  equally  efiVctivc  in  Briusb  Columbia,  At  the 
critical  moment,  ion,  death  removed  Governor  Seymour  ;  and, 
at  Ctic  request  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Anthony)  Mutgrave  was  appointed  to  Rll  the  vacant  place.  In 
concert  with  the  Hod.  Joseph  Trutcb,  an  arrangement  wai 
made  by  which  the  Province  agreed  to  join  the  Confederalion 
on  condition  that  the  Dominion  should  build  the  Caoadian 
Pacific  Railway  within  tea  years.  On  the  20tb  July*  1871, 
a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  ihe  Briiiah  Empire,  Canada 
looked  out  on  tbe  Pacific.  In  1867  her  western  boundary  wa* 
the  SOth  degr^s  <^f  longitude;  in  1870  it  was  ibe  Rocky 
Mountains;  in  I87t  it  was  the  Great  Sea;  so  that  in  four 
years  she  had  carried  her  frontier  westwards  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  and  England  in  America  was  continuous  from  ocean 
tti  oeran. 

On  account  of  its  proumity  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Biunswick,  antl  the  extent  of  its  Asheries,  the  accjuiiition  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  by  the  Confederation  was  a  political 
necessity.  To  tUii)  however,  the  Province  was  so  strongly 
averse  that,  in  1865,  it  declined  a  union  which  it  believed 
*  would  prove  politically^  commercially,  and  financially  disa** 
irous  to  the  rights  and  interestfi  of  its  people.'  In  tbe  following 
year  this  emphatic  expression  of  opinion  was  repeated  by  the 
House  of  Assembly,  which  was  convinceil  that  no  terms  likely 
to  be  offered  by  Canada  would  have  any  chance  of  acrcptance  by 
the  island.  At  t-hat  time  there  were  only  ninety-four  persfms  in 
the  whole  colony  who  could  be  induced  to  sign  an  addreas  of 
thanks  to  seven  members  of  the  Lcgi»1ature  who  were  in  favour  of 
Ehevtheme.  In  18<>6Sir  John  .\lacdonald  offered  most  peuerous 
icrms,  nnd  these  were  repentod  in  \iiiV^  through  Sir  Leonard 
Til  ley,  but  without  result.  In  IM?^,  however,  thi-  citcumstanoei 
of  the  Province  forced  it  to  sue  for  what  it  had  hitherto  refused. 
Having  failnl  to  float  its  railway  bonds,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  the  Dominion,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  Sir  John  Kose,  Afirr  further  negoUations 
delegates  w<?ie  sent  to  Qllawa^  who  iirrangcd  tvith  Sir  John 
Macdondid    the  termK  of   union,   based  on  the  auumplinn   hy 
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July  of  1S73  the  Briliih  Norlh  American  Confederation  waa 
ftj  comp]i>te  as  leg^ftlatioD  coatd  inake  it.  NewfoLindlimd,  in 
ipite  i>{  Sir  John's  libeial  offer,  chose  and  buII  chootea  to 
remain  aloof.  The  loss  \t  entirely  hera^  for  surely  it  irere 
betttri  to  be  part  of  Caniids  iis  a  free  a^ent  ihaa  lo  be  held 
ID  mortgage  by  a  CELnadUn  contractor, 

Tbat  a  region  as  large  aa  Europe  without  Snitzerland  could 
not  long  be  held  together  by  an  Act  of  FarllACDent  only  was 
taken  for  granted  by  the  terms  of  the  Confederation  Act.  But, 
with  a  superb  audacity,  which  frightened  his  frtendx  and 
exasperated  his  foes,  Sir  John  Macdonald  bad  induced  the 
Mjtriume  Prorinces  and  Britiih  Colombia  to  cAst  in  their  lot 
with  Canada  by  guaranteeing  a  transcontinental  iron  road, 
which  is  the  real  bond  of  union.  The  fulfilment  of  the  pledges 
which  he  had  ^i^'en  on  l>pha[f  of  the  Dominion  forma  an 
inttresting  cbaiiitr  in  the  history  of  British  cimfederntion. 
Sir  Ji>hn  Macdouild  had  no  support  t'>  roly  on  but  a  shifting 
parLy  majority;  he  possessed  none  of  the  financial  re»ourcc» 
which  have  facilitated  railway  enterprise  in  South  Africa  and 
the  United  States,  still  leas  the  autocratic  power  which  is  now 
driving  an  iron  road  across  Northern  Asia,  Neverthi-less,  in 
the  annals  of  railvrny  c^pranaion  he  stands  without  a  rival,  not 
only  im  acrouni  <if  the  length  of  mileage  of  thft  tonds  with 
which  his  unme  is  identified,  but  on  account  of  their  enormous 
stmtegLcalf  political,  and  commercial  importance.  With  coast 
lines  and  with  Port  Said  and  Simon's  Buy  t»asily  aceesiiblc  by 
sea,  the  African  trAn«;onlincntal  railway  beyond  Bulawayo  wouhl 
have  small  signi^canee  politically,  and  less  strategically.  The 
only  system  which  rivals  the  Ciinadian  Pacific  asa  fvclor  in  the 
jfj4Tiie  of  nations  Js  ihe  Trans-Siberian — Russia's  answer  in 
British  enterprise  in  ^I'orth  America,  aa  the  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur  is  ihe  sequel  to  the  creation  of  KEquimali  as  a  naval 
base. 

As  the  British  N^orth  America  Act  provided  for  a  railway 
connecting  the  Canadas  with  the  maritime  Provinces,  to  be 
commenced  within  sii:  months  after  the  date  of  union.  Sir  John 
IVTacdonald  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  snuclion  of  Parliament 
to  a  Bill  enabling  the  Governiueni  to  raise  by  way  of  loan 
4/HK)TfHX)/.,  and  in  pushing  forward  the  work  of  aurvey.  The 
chief  ditltculty  was  the  choice  of  route,  in  rcganl  to  which  the 
Cabinet  and  ibe  country  were  divided.  As  the  pn>ject  of  an 
inter-colonial  railway  was  first  mooted  in  I^^f,  and,  in  spite 
of  great  promises,  had  fallen  through  at  least  three  times  before 
18^7,  the  merits  of  every  posiible  line  had  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  that  the  Government  had  only  to  choose  between  two. 
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Sit  John  Macdonald,  al'tor  cunEulling  cVGty  auibifHtj  on  the 
aulijcct,  decided  in  favour  of  the  route  aurve^ed  by  Major 
Kobinion  in  184S,  under  the  instructiona  of  tbe  Home 
GovernmeDt,  but  at  tte  expenae  of  tbe  Colonies.  Tbe  road, 
wbich  U  over  a  iboosand  rnilet  Inog,  was  finiabed  in  live  ye^rs, 
at  a  coit  to  tbe  State  of  ten  millioni  ilcrling.  Aa  It  vraa  built 
solely  lo  serve  miliiAry  and  political  purpoaesT  if  is  not,  anil 
nercr  bas  bcen^  a  pajin°:  concern,  being  port  of  the  price 
whicb  CannrEa  pays  for  a  uniled  DriltBb  rJortb  Ampricn^ 

iw  far  ntilway  expanafnn  sailed  in  fairly  smooth  water. 
The;  necessity  *>(  an  inter-col tjniJil  railway  hail  been  so  lunp 
recognised  iha.t  its  ronstruclion  was  taken  almost  at  a  matter  of 
course.  Tbis  was  not  tbe  case  wilb  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kajiway,  a  monument  to  tbe  genius  of  Sir  John  Maedonald  n<it 
less  enduring  than  confederation,  of  whicb  it  is  tbe  sign  Ancl 
outcome.  Surely  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did 
the  political  leader  "f  tbree  millions  of  peopir,  scattere<t  orcr  n 
region  as  large  as  ihe  Rnman  Empire,  undertake  a  pjblie  wnrk 
s.i  once  so  vast  and  so  little  likely  to  be  productive  eicept  in 
the  remote  future.  A  meiiklier  of  the  Opposition  once  remarked 
that  the  road  '  would  not  pay  for  its  own  asle-greaBe.*  Tbe 
sovereign  of  a  mighty  State,  v^itli  all  tbe  wealth,  resources,  F*nd 
organisation  of  ages  at  bis  disposal,  might  will  have  shrunlt 
from  Bucb  a  task.  Sir  John  Mactlonald  was  merely  the  Premier 
of  a  colony  wh<»*e  unity  was  nf  yesterday.  Nfit  only  bad  the 
mad  to  be  carried  across  a  thousjind  miles  of  prairie,  but  across 
four  stupendous  rangea  of  mountains,  presenting  engineering 
difficulties  on  a  scale  such  as  no  other  railway  ha«  yet 
encountered.  Even  its  lenninus  was  an  uncertainty,  antX  the 
Province  whicb  IL  vras  to  connect  witti  the  Canadas  only  containtjl 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Nor  was  this  alb  Tbe  pntject  met 
with  the  most  determined  opposition  known  in  tbe  Parlia' 
mentary  bisinry  ot  the  Domininn,  *  as  the  most  uttejly 
eiiravagant,  reckl^'is,  and  impossible  scheme  ever  fortnulnted 
by  a  Cjovernment  or  put  into  practice  by  a  Chartered  Company/ 
In  1873,  it  produced  tbe  ^  Pacific  Scandal,^  wbich  drove  Sir 
John  Macdonald  from  oflict^;  and  the  road  was  begun  as  a 
Government  work  by  bis  successor,  Mr.Mackenzie-  The  result 
was  tbe  construction  of  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  mile*  &i  a 
cost  to  tbe  taxpayer  of  7^000,000/.,  nearly  fbriv  limeif  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  have  been.  In  187d  Sir  John  was  af^n  io 
power,  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  still  liltlc  more  than  a  great 
conception.  Unlike  Mr.  Rhode*,  be  had  no  standing  in  tbe 
financial  world.  He  could  not  start  a  Company  by  providing 
half  its  capital  ;  nor  could  be  attract  the  British  capitalist  by 
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'  imEtin^  pLilantlirupj  whh  a  live  per  cent,  cliviilrnrl/  But, 
iiftviag  tvbat  ihe  Hindoos  call  the  great  gift^  he  was  able  to 
form  a  »Tndicate  of  Gngli»tmcn,  Canadians,  and  Ainericani, 
and  to  animate  them  wiih  lome  of  hia  own  inrindhle  ipirlt. 
In  T^^O  the  hig;hivay  to  the  Pacific  ivos  begun  :  in  18i^5  it  was 
firiisheilj  five  years  before  coninict  tiin«»,  an  act  af  faith  on  the 
pari  of  the  Dominion  Ministry,  and  an  effort  of  financin.1  and 
orgunUing  skill  nn  the  part  of  ihe  Companr,  without  a  parallel 
in  rnodern  timcE.  Like  Lord  Kitchener's  ic-occupation  of  the 
Soudan^  it  wsia  almott  mErch^nical  in  the  swiftness,  rniniiletpneis^ 
and  thoroagbneas  »t  [u  &<lvance.  The  day  on  which  the  last 
s^ike  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  wa»  driven  hv  Sir 
Donalil  Smilb,  now  Lord  Strnthcona^  saw  British  North 
America  become  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  a  con- 
federacy. 

It  must  indeed  bave  been  a  aupremc  moment  for  the  aged 
Ktaiesmnn  Prhen  he  lirM  lookei)  out  ou  ibe  Pacific.  More  fortunate 
than  Moaea  on  Mount  Pisgah,  he  surveyed  the  Promised  Land 
inio  which  he  bail  led  ibe  Canadian  people  after  their  weary 
wanderings  through  the  wilderneis  of  disunion,  prorinciafjsin, 
and  weakness.  From  an  Imperial  point  of  view  he  had  nuLterirtlly 
altered  the  poailjon  of  England  with  regard  to  the  world  by  giving 
her  that  western  route  to  tbe  East  wbicb  fired  the  imoginaiion 
of  Columbus,  Tbe  Canadian  Pacific  U  one  of  the  airongest  links 
in  ibe  chain  of  defence  with  which  the  race  has  encircled  the 
^lobe,  inasmuch  as  by  it  troops  and  stores  ran  be  landed  in  India 
and  China  in  tbirCy-hve  days  Irom  London,  At  one  end  of  it  is 
Halifax,  one  of  the  keys  of  the  North  AiUntic,  nr  the  other 
Eaqtiimalti  the  key  of  the  North  PaciBc.  Moreover  it  has 
brought  British  Columbia,  wjih  the  only  valuable  coal  fields  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  nearer  to  Liverpool  by  ten  thousand  milea  ; 
i>j>ened  up  to  Europe's  starving  milllona  tbe  North- Wost 
Territories,  and  kinked  Australia  to  the  mother  country  by  way 
of  the  West. 

Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  the  colonial  mind  than  the  air 
of  cnlm  superiority  wilb  wbith  Englishmen  take  it  for  granted 
ibai,  while  ihe  colonial  view  of  a  question  is  prcrvinclal,  theirs 
ia  Imperial,  History  tells  no  ^uch  Haltering  tale;  the  present 
attitude  of  Canada  and  Australasia  disprovea  it  ;  and  the  public 
life  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  gives  it  the  lie  direct.  In  his  view 
of  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  and  the  course  which  should  h»ve  been  taken  when 
Gonfederalinn  became  an  accrTmpUshcd  fact,  the  Premier  ol 
Canada  ihowed  a  sounder  political  instinct  tb* 
Ministers.  Again,  when  Fenianism  reacb 
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tbe  coloQVt  wbich  Governmenl  ahowt-d  the  widest  oDtlook^ 
Ibe  Home  GoreroiDenC  or  ihe  Cuioaia]  Government?  Id  her 
attitude  towardfl  boundary  queBtionfl,  c<»inmercia]  treaties,  and 
the  nevet-eiidiDg  diapuLei  wltU  the  United  StatE^s,  and  In 
connexion  wilh  the  fiBheriea,  Canada,  thivjogh  her  Premier,  ta« 
altvays  acted  as  became  England  a  cJclcal  daug^blf  r ;  but  nrver 
did  she  pln^y  a  more  Jmperltil  pari  iban  in  1872,  when,  though 
she  knew  her  interests  had  been  sfLCrihceil,  she  accf^ptcd  the 
Treaty  (if  Washington.  The  very  farl  that  Canndn  has  never 
entangled  the  mother  country  in  a  war  witb  the  United  State* 
denionstraies  cDPclusively  that  she  has  a  capacity  for  restraint, 
a  reapcct  for  international  law,  and  a  aenae  of  dignity  behI 
bonour  nvhicb  arc  more  often  asfiociated  with  ^reat  and  anclem 
EmpireB  than  iviih  young  and  struggling  countries, 

Conaidcr,  on  the  other  band,  Englands  attitude  towards  tbe 
delegalev  who  came  to  lay  the  propaaaU  for  Canadian  confedera- 
tion bclore  the  Honkc  autbomica,  Had  they  represented  an 
obscure  scientific  or  professional  body  instead  of  colonies  de- 
velopiii|[  into  a  nation,  their  presence  in  London  could  not  hftve 
created  leas  atir.  Their  arrival  passed  unnoticed,  save  for  a  tiny 
paragraph  catciully  hidden  away  in  a  cornet  of  the  '  Times'; 
and  ihencefonivard«  antil  tbe  end  of  their  visit,  for  all  tbe 
public  heard  of  Ihem^  they  might  still  have  been  deliberating 
in  Quebec,  One  tolicary  hanijuet  was  given  in  their  honour 
by  the  Canada  Club,  at  whicb  tbe  only  diatingDitbed  English 
gueats  preaent  were  Lord  Carnarvon  and  8ir  John  Pakingtoo. 
The  newspapers  ware  as  silent  about  their  personalitiea  and 
careers  as  they  were  about  the  errand  on  wbicb  they  were 
bent. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Brittah  Norib  America  Hill  was  inirtH 
doced  in  the  I  louse  uf  Lctrdi  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  in  a 
singularly  abJe  and  telling  speech;  but,  incredible  as  aach 
an  irmiiaion  may  aeetn,  the  name  of  Sir  John  Macdonsld  was 
never  once  mentioned.  TJkc  mible  lurd  was  so  anxious  to  do 
jUktice  to  his  predecessor  >n  otiice,  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  with 
'leeal,  ahjlily,  and  vigilance*  tjafi  *  laboured  '  to  bring  'the 
matter  to  a  salialacLory  conclusion,^  that  he  eniirelv  neglected  to 
do  justice  to  the  man  whose  name  will  be  idenrilie<l  with  the 
Cunli^deration  tA  Canada  wben  tbe  names  of  Carnarvon  and 
Cardwell  are  fort^olu^n.  That  is  to  say,  the  Earl  remembered 
party  tradition  better  than  he  rciociubered  his  position  as  an 
lDif>etial  Minister.  His  speech  gives  the  idea  that  Sir  Eiiumnd 
Head,  several  Colonial  Secretaries,  and  the  Colonial  Otliee, 
ttbarod  the  credit  of  the  Bill  with  tbir  delegat<?s,  whereas  they 
did  nothing  of  the  kind-     Earl   Husaell,  though  he  referred  t<> 
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Sir  Jsme*  Kemp,  Governor  of  Nova  ScotJo,  &ad  to  Lord 
Durbam,  never  once  alluded  to  Sir  John  Macdr»na]d.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  ELnimated  by  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Adderlcy, 
l^irho  inirodured  the  Bill,  did  indeed  dpscrlbG  ibe  deleg-atei  bh 
'lome  of  tbe  most  eminent  men  in  the  Provinces,'  but  the  only 
■tateamen  li>  wbom  be  referred  by  name  were  Mr,  Howe,  the 
Diiko  of  Newcastle,  and  Lord  Monek-  Mr,  Cardwell  also 
oinilt^  to  sjieab  of  ibe  servkes  of  the  real  authors  of  cou- 
jederatjon.  As  tbc  dele^tes  were  merely  delegates  in  tbe 
opinion  of  tbe  public  and  tbe  press,  »n  they  were  merely 
delegates  in  the  opinioa  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministera. 

On  tbe  morrow  of  tbe  debate  most  of  tbc  newspapers  devoted 
a  leading  article  Eo  the  British  North  America  Bill,  and  in  none 
bOf  them  did  the  name  of  hit  John  MaedonalJ  occur.  Tbe 
[<  Standard/  the  '  Post,*  and  the  *  Ohdje  *  were  Bympatbeiic.  The 
[*  Daily  News'  described  tbe  mesa  Lire  as  *  ^atherinf*  up  the  trag- 
ftnentSf  but  silem^ing  the  masses.*  Tbe  *  Dally  Adverliser '  was 
^more  interested  in  an  American  federal  dispute  than  in  tbe 
tJoLindin^  of  a  new  England.  The  *  Times  ^  regarded  confeder^- 
LtioD  as  a  rneans  by  which  this  country  would  bp  *  relieved  from 
hiniich  expense  and  much  embarrasiincat/  The  ^  Pall  Mall 
[Gft^eette,'  then  edited  by  Mr,  fireenwnrd,  looked  on  it  a*  a 
tprclimtnary  to  independence,  which  ^  of  course  could  be  bad  lor 
Uhe  asking,'  and  it  would  '  not  be  sorry  that  the  request  should 
pe  m&de.'  The  •Spectator*  and  tbe  'Saturday  Review^  were 
Fmore  far-seeing  and  kindly^  but  the  monthly  journals  were 
[dumb.  As  Sir  John  Macdonald  wrote  to  a  friend,  tbe  union  of 
rthe  Canadas  attracted  less  notice  in  England  ihan  the  union  of 
[two  English  parishes  would  have  done.  Such  indiSerence  is 
[bardly  conceivable  at  tbe  present  day  ;  and  yet  the  slight 
attention  which  tna  been  paid  to  the  federation  of  Australia 
during  tbe  last  twelve  months  shows  bow  ioj  we  are  still 
removed  from  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  British 
I  Empire. 

It  has  been  laid   thai   the  British  North  America  Act  is  the 

tfoundation  stone  of  Canada's  future  great n ess, and  the  Cunadian 

iPaciRc   Railway    the    iron     baud    vthicb     ^ivcs    its    scattered 

tProyinccs   material     unity.       SLimethin^    more,    however,    was 

'te(|uired  to  make  the   Dominion  a  nation,  and  this  Sir  John 

Macdonald  conferred  OQ  it  in  the  National  policy,  than  which 

nothing  el»e  in  his  long  career  has  been  more  adversely  crili- 

-ciaed.      But,  like  the  true  sFaiesman  that  he  was,  he  argued  that 

E]t   is    the    duty    of  a  political   leader   not   to    lose  himself  in 

abstractions  or  to   be   frightened    at  a   word,  but  to  deal  with 

facLs  so  as  to  meet  tbe  varying  needs  of  tbc  raomen^^Jjhfi^ 
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economic  conditioriK  of  Caascla  were  nnt  4U€h  as  to  permit 
the  adopt Lun  of  Free  Tradct  while  otber  arg'Umenls  madp 
Protection  imperative.  Thece  were  tei  forth  by  Sir  John  in  a 
carefully  iliawn-up  State  paper,  from  wbicb  the  following  words 
are  taken : — 

'  That  thU  HousQ  ia  vi  opiniou  that  tho  wolfarc  of  Canada 
loqaitos  iho  adoption  of  a  NalioBal  polioy»  which  by  a  jnUicionB 
ro-adjuetaient  of  the  tariff  will  booefit  aud  foster  the  ngnoultural, 
tho  mtuLug,  tho  uiuuafocturlug,  and  other  iuLcsroHta  uf  the  Dontiniou  ; 
thftt  such  a  polity  will  retain  in  Cflitada  thuueondA  of  our  fellow- 
eonntrymon  now  obligi^  to  oifatrEaie  themoelrofl  in  search  of  the 
employmoDt  demed  them  at  horne ;  will  restcre  proBperity  to  our 
abruggliug  industries,  now  so  goiUy  dupn-ebid  i  nill  preveal  Caoodii 
from  h&iwg  raailo  a  "setTifiL^tj  niarkot" ;  will  ijnconrago  and  dGuelo|Hj 
nn  aetiTe  iEitor'1'roviaciB.l  trade,  aod  nidviug  (*«  it  ought  to  do)  in  tho 
ditectiuu  uf  A  rcc[j-r.ttity  ^if  laiiffe  with  our  noighhoora,  so  lar  aa 
the  variiid  iutcrcbta  ef  Ciiuadb  mtiy  di^uinuJ,  will  greatly  touil  Vi 
procure  for  Ihia  conntry  evpntiinlly  a  FfK'iprociiy  of  trude/* 

It  nas,  in  fact,  Impoisiblc  for  Canada  to  Bounah  with  a 
lanfT  of  fifteen  per  cpm,  »ide  by  side  with  a  rich  and  powerful 
country  which  levied  fifty  per  cent.  The  strongest  justification 
»f  the  National  poliuy  is  its  succeu.  It  baa  siiinulaied  the 
internal  and  external  development  of  the  Dominion,  checked 
the  movement  for  annexation  to  ihe  United  States  and  the  flow 
of  erni^^rjition  thither,  and  above  nil  enabled  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  induitriei  of  Canada  to  compete  «ucceaafully 
with  thoEe  of  other  countrier.  It  has  rUo  contributed  largely 
to  the  formation  of  a  strong  national  aenlimeni,  without  which 
a  colony,  like  a  raiicin,  is  apt  to  drift  towards  ptjlitical  diaso- 
latioD  or  political  dependence.  That  he  wa»  able  tbua  to 
foster  local  pairioirsm  wiihout  allowing  it  m  Itecome  provincial^ 
to  combine  Colonial  and  Imperial  intereats,  was  perhaps  th<^ 
greatest  mark  of  Sir  John  Mat  donald's  gcniua-  He  underalotHl 
that  unity  in  varietv^  harmony  in  diveraity,  is  the  etaence  of 
our  pLjIitical  ayatem  and  the  condition  of  our  national  eiiatencr. 
One  spirit  in  many  forma  must  animate  this  Empire  if  it  ia  I'l 
bold  together.  To  inluae  this  spirit  was  the  aim  ol  SJr  John 
Mardonald's  [ife ;  to  found  a  policy  which  baa  now  been 
adopted  by  the  whole  Britisb  race  was  his  almoit  unique 
arhievement. 


Joitrnalu,*  Home  nt  Ciyramooa.  IStb  March,  1878,  p^  7& 
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.ht.  v.— TOLSTOI'S  VIEWS  OF  ART. 

1.  Qu'eit'ce  i/Jte  fartf  Far  Jc  Comtc  Leon  Tolstoi.  Tratiuit 
du  Taste  et  pieced^  J'une  fntrixluctian  par  Tt^or  lie 
Wjzewa,     PaH*  ;   Pcrrin  ct  CLc,  1898. 

2.  Le  Role  tie  Part  fTaprh  Talsimt  Far  E.  HalperiDc-Kamlnik^. 
PariB:  De  Soje  el  fils,  139«. 

fl.  PtniJiie*  lie  ToUtvl,  itaprtrt  leu  UxtM  tusks.  Par  Oavip-Loune. 
Parii:  Alcan,  18yd. 

LEO  TOLSTOI'S  recent  vuliime  an  Art  clasea  fligailicanll^ 
the  lerjei  of  hi«  arraignnientd  of  what  we  have  b«ea  ploasod 
lo  call  civilisation.  Like  all  hit  later  works,  be  iheir  iltape 
polemical,  i]lu>irative,  or  allegi>rical,  treatise  or  pla^  or  noT^l 
or  parable,  this  volume  on  art  ahows  ToUtoi  ia  hii  character 
of  lay  prophet,  wiih  afl  iu  powers  and  all  iLv  weattn^i^t.  For 
it  would  seem — ^vre  ntitice  it  in  two  other  great  laj-  prophets, 
Carljle  and  Ruskin — thai  ibe  gift  of  seeing  through  ihe 
accepted  falBehoods  of  the  present,  and  foretelling  the  im- 
probahle  lealiticB  of  ibc  future.  Can  arise  only  in  creatures  t[Ki 
far  overpowered  by  their  own  magnificent  nature  to  understand 
other  men's  ways  of  being  ami  (binking;  in  tninds  so  bent 
upon  how  ibingi  should  be  as  to  lose  sight  of  bow  thingi 
are  and  how  things  came  lo  be.  While  Carlylc,  embodying 
bis  pawinnaifl  instJncii  in  historical  narrative,  was  mo<it?rated 
at  leait  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  consequent 
origin  and  necessity  nf  the  preAeni — while  Rutkioj  accepting 
the  whole  moral  and  religious  training  of  tiia  times,  was  in  bo 
far  in  touch  with  his  contemporaries — TcUtoi  bai  broken 
equally  with  everything,  if  ever  he  had  really  much  to  break 
with.  Destitute  of  all  historic  sense.  Impervious  lo  any  form 
of  science,  and  accepting  ibe  Gospel  only  as  the  nominal  text 
fur  &  religion  of  hU  own  making,  be  has  become  incapable  *tS 
admitting  more  than  one  side  to  any  question,  more  tban 
one  solution  to  any  difficulty,  more  than  one  factor  in  any 
phenomenon,  hie  ham  lost  all  sense  of  cause  and  effectf  all 
acquiescence  in  necessity,  and  all  real  trustfuloeaa  in  the  ways 
of  the  universe.  Most  things  are  wrong,  wholly,  utterly 
wrong;  their  wrongness  bas  never  originated  in  Atiy  nghl, 
and  never  will  be  Lranafurmed  into  right  until— well,  until 
mankind  be  converted  to  To  I  stoics  theory  and  practice. 
Economic  and  domefltic  arrangements^  laws*  politic*,  letigion, 
all  wrong;  and  now,  art  also. 

Unreaaonablencsi    like    tbii    ii    contagious,    and    Tol 
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orlttdctnt  have  r>rten  been  dUmiBGiTd  as  utterly  wmne-hcarlpfl. 
Hut  wi;  shuulil  ncit  forgo  the  WncCts  vrbicb  the  proplielic  ^ifl 
cftrt  brinp^  wt,  if  only  we  know  to  eitraci  theaj.  We  sfaauld 
crvlcarour  to  eliminate  the  hall  laminations  wliicfa  usaalJy 
arcompatiT  luch  penetTating  moral  insight,  and  to  "pply  some 
of  tliii  vast  ftpiritual  eof^r^y  wilh  more  di^ri  mi  nation  ihao 
WAS  rompntible  with  its  violpnt  and  almost  tragic  prr>daetion. 
Tho  uftc  of  a  grniua  like  Tolstoi's  is  to  show  u»  in  what 
pnrticuUra  Immnn  Initjtutioni,  habits,  and  thiiughts  an*  mnrally 
wron^;  it  is  lor  uo  to  find  out  what  his  very  prophet's  <tnc- 
Ridcdneai  prevents  his  doiog — the  scientilic  reasons  for  itilt 
wTOngn«s. 

With  regard  to  art«  Tolstoi's  opinion  of  its  moral  wrongness 
ran  1*0  finalised  into  (wo  very  separnte  and  independent  views, 
Alt,  na  practisFtl  and  conceived  in  our  times,  i«  immoral, 
iK^mrrttng  fd  Toliioi,  fiTst^  bernuse  it  fniU  ir>  accomplish  its 
only  Ir)(ilimale  million  oi  directly  incrensing'  tiie  instincts  of 
justkti,  pi^y^  '^^^'  lelf'reniineialion  ;  and  secondly,  becnusc  nity 
million,  ypvui  or  hn<l,  which  it  does  fulfil  i«  limited  to  a  very 
■mall  fraction  of  mankind.  In  i>tlipr  words,  according  to 
T'dstoi,  flPt  ii  a  uiolcs«,  often  a  corrupting,  luxury;  and  n 
Imurv  of  that  minority  which  already  crnjoys  morr  luxtirips 
itian  are  compatilde  with  the  material  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the 
worlil  and  with  ils  own  spiritual  advantage. 

The  two  prfUMinilioni  must  be  taken  separately  for  examint^ 
tio»  in  thi*  bftht  of  certain  sciences  which,  alas,  Tolstoi  condemns 
oiiirl|thl  ni  themsidves  useless,  mendacious,  and  corrupting. 
Now  ttiii  condc-mnnlion  by  Tolstoi  of  all  science,  this  mia- 
nmrrpiion  of  the  very  nature  of  science,  will  help  us  to  a  rapid 
uodrnilrincTiMu  "f  one  half  of  his  condemnation  of  nrt^ — ^its 
cnndcmnalion  as  morally  useless.  There  is  not  enough  jnstire 
i<r  sympathy,  not  enongh  purity,  endurance,  or  self-renunciaiion 
in  the  world — that  is  the  gospel  Tolstoi  has  to  preach;  and, 
with  prophetic  oneiideilneu,  he  condemns  everything  which 
does  not  directly  and  ohviouftly  increase  these  virtues.  So  lonp 
as  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  cruel  nor  rapncinna  nor  impure,  it 
matters  nothing  to  ToUloi  whether  life  be  varied  or  monolonoua, 
elMlic  and  ndnplivc  or  narrow  and  unadaptive,  lucid  or  dull, 
rnlerprising  or  stagnant,  complete  or  mutilated,  pleasant  or 
devoid  of  pleasure ;  it  never  occurs  to  him  tbat  in  the  great' 
organic  give-and-mke,  those  very  qualities  which  he  so  esclo- 
sively  desires  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  fulness  and 
energy  of  every  side  of  human  existence.  Tolitoi  wants  virtue, 
jiod  only  virtue,  dominant,  ciclniive ;  and  he  thinks  thai  virtue 
can  be  got  independent  of  everything  else^  perfect  and  instan- 
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ULOCoufl,  Ht^Tice  he  oaturAtEv  rliarJainfl  mere  intrllectunl  actirlty, 
and  Diiaandeistnnds  tli^  object  of  all  science. 

'  The  importaat  and  miitablo  objfrt  of  hum^n  soieDoe/  li«  vritea 
explicitly,  *  ought  doI  to  bo  the  loaruing  of  tJioaothiji^  vhichbappuD 
to  be  intercBting  ;  but  tbo  loaming  of  tho  maouer  in  wliiob  we  sbonld 
direct  our  livea :  tho  Itsnjiug  oL  tboBo  religion^  moral,  and  boqioI 
IrnthH  without  whicfa  all  our  eo-cftUod  knonledge  of  Qatare  muHt  ba 
either  usolees  or  fatal/ 

Hencr,  practicfllJj,  no  icicncc ;  for  TolBtoiV  Jefinition  of  a 
moral  or  social  Truth  is  not  a  moral  or  social  fart  nr  geneTnMta- 
tion,  but  simply  a.  precept  for  eonUuct;  truth,  in  his  special 
vocabulary,  menns  no  longer  the  fairhful  presentation  of  what 
it,  but  unflinching  insistence  on  what  ought  to  be.  As  with 
science,  %i>  witb  art, 

'Tlie  religious  oocsctouHDaBs  of  our  time  oonAi«ts,  epeakiDg 
generally,  in  the  recognitiou  tLal  our  kappinfiaA,  matorial  and 
Rpiritnal.  individnol  and  cjillectiTe,  tnoinentuy  and  permflneQt, 
DunaietB  in  tho  broblierhood  of  all  men,  m  our  anion  for  a  life  in 
oonimoQ  .  .  .  and  tlioae  works  of  ait  only  alionld  bo  esteemed  and 
euDuDm^od  whieh  {jrow  oat  of  the  roligion  of  our  day.  wLereaH  all 
workfl  of  art  contrary  to  this  religion  ^ould  be  oomlornQBd^  arnj  sU 
lb«  Mat  of  art  troatod  with  indiSerauoD,' 

Like  science,  therefore,  nrt  ia  set  by  Tolstoi  to  enforce 
virtue  ;  001,  a»  he  ordeTs  science,  by  prereprs,  bat  by  embody* 
in^  and  communicating  such  emotion  aa  conduces  dirci:tly  to 
grealer  m^raliiy,  m>  reference  being  made,  in  this  case  either, 
to  the  fact  that  virtue  eannot  Jong  exist  save  in  a  many-sided, 
energetic,  And  harmonious  Hfe,  of  wbieh  ibf  impulse  t<>  arl^ 
like  the  impulfie  to  science,  is  an  essential  element.  On  those 
principles,  ^  art/  continues  Tolstoi,  'should  always  be  valued 
according  to  its  c^onteriis,'  that  is  to  sny,  according  to  the 
definite  moral  eKample  which  it  eihibits,  or  the  definite  moral 
emoiinn — chiefly  P"'}',  of  roursp — which  it  awakens.  The 
practical  result  is  the  banishing,  as  no  longer  consonant  with 
our  moral  purposes,  of  nearly  all  the  art  of  former  limes, 
including  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  more  than  two-lbirda  of  all  modern  art, 
including;  not  merely  Wagner,  Impressioniam,  Symbolism,  Pre- 
Rapbaelitismt  but  all  Tolstoi^s  earlier  work — ^Anna  Kar^niiia,' 
and  *  War  and  Peace  ' — nearly  all  of  Goethe's,  and,  after  ijiuiUTe 
ciaminationi  even  the  *  Ninth  Symphony.'  There  rcinaiu, 
besides  the  GoBpels,  the  more  obvi*>uflly  moralising  worLs  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  of  Dickens,  *  Uncla  Tom's  V' 
whatever  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  may  be 
having  a  moral  purpose  ns  dc6nit«i  ai 
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This  stotcmcat  is  crudc^  aod  Tolstoi' »  plea,  judging  froic  it, 
would  st^em  Lo  be  mere  ranatlcB,!   Jog  mat  Um,     But  ihh  is  far 
from  bcitu^  tho  case :  Toletoi  is  learned  and  it  subtle^  and  twistc 
ffltis  poweifull/  lo  suit  his  riewa.     Tolstot  has  read,  or  cauted 
to  be  eiamiDed  for  his  bene6t,  almost  everything  that  ever  has 
been  written  on  the  nature  and  aims  of  art ;  andj  !n  a  cbaplrr 
where  profound  lack  of  sympathy  is  ihlnCj'  disguised  as  intel- 
Iccluat    im partiality,    he    hai    reviewed    and    dismissed    every 
theory  of   art    whirh   <tifrer5    from    his  own.      The    scienf:e  of 
a^stbetics^  neccssarit}  dependeni  aa  il  is  upon  psjehologj,  socio- 
(ogy,  and  anthropiilogy,  all  jls  yet  imperfect,  is  in  a  baekw^nl 
state;  and  an  immense  proportion  of  the  'philosophy  of  art* 
is  either  pure  [uetapliysics,  scornful   of  concrete  fact,  or  mere 
polemic  founded  on  the  practice  of  one  school  or  period.     This 
backward    «(ate   of   ccstbctics    has    rendered    it,  trom    Plato  lo 
Spencer,    and    from    Buskin    to    Whisiler,  (he  happy  hunting 
^ouad  of  every  philosopher  lacking^  the  experience  of  art^  and 
of  every  nrt  connoisseur  lacking  the  habit  of  philosophy,  and  has 
given  Tolstoi  the  immense  advantage  of  fiDding  not  merely  a 
marvellous  amount  of  foolish  utterance  to  scoff  at,  but,  nbat  it 
more  to  bis  purpose,   a  mutual  contradiction   between  all    the 
main   theories*     All   philosophers^  T;>Isloi   is   able   to    tell   us, 
have  insisted  on  the  extreme  nobility  of  art,  and  a  great  many 
have  dogmatised  about  beauty  being  art's  special  object^   but 
there  Is  not  one  single  intelligible  account  of  beauty,  and  there 
are  three  or  four  conflicting  main  deliaitions   of  art— a  proof 
that,  as  Tolstoi  has  so   often   proclaimed,  all  science  and  all 
philosophy  are  worthlcsst  and  that  art  can  have  no  legitimate 
object    save   the    moral   one   which    he  assigns   to   il.     But  it 
happens  that  even  nowada)s  the   psychological   and   historic^ 
treatmeni  of  <eatbetics  is  beginning   to  put  order  and  lucidity 
into  the  subject,  and  to  reconcile  while  it  explains  the  conflict 
In  all  previous  viewin      It  is  In  the  light  of  such  science,  hone  ver 
much  despised   by  Tolstoi,  (hat   we  shall   attempt  to  show  ibac 
art,  like  science  itself,  like  philosophy,  like  every  great  healthy 
human  activity,  has   a  righi  to   live  and  a  duty  to  fulfil,  quite 
apart  from  any  help  it  may  contribute  U>  the  enforcement  of  a 
moralist's  teachings. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that,  like  nearly  every  other  writer 
on  aesthetics,  Tolstoi  has  needlessly  complicated  the  question 
by  considering  literature  as  the  type  of  all  other  art.  Novr  it 
is  clear  that  liLerature,  although  In  one  capacity  ati  art  as  much 
as  music  or  painting,  is  at  the  same  time,  and  in  varying 
degree,  a  mode  of  merely  iropartlag  opinion  or  stirring  up 
emotion,  the  instrument,  not  merely  of   the  artist,   hut  of  the 
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thinkeft  tbe  hutorian,  tlie  pre&cher,  and  tbe  pleader.  ThU 
being  ibe  c»ie,  it  is  unfair  lo  judge  the  question  of  art  by 
the  whole  practice  of  literature  :  it  is  necewar/,  £>n  the  contrary, 
so  long  as  we  are  dtfaling  wiib  ffstberica,  tn  consider  only 
those  aides  of  literature  in  which  it  rcaemhlei  the  other,  mor« 
pjrelj  artistic,  more  typii^al  arts.  Putting  literature  therefore 
aside,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  appeals  to  human 
interest,  we  ihall  find  that,  roughly  speakings  while  philosophers 
have  given  to  art  one  oi  two  large  functions,  imitation  or  expres- 
sion— and  praciicai  craftsmen  have  inclined  to  judge  of  art  as 
if  its  chief  function  were  either  invention  or  execution,  newness 
of  constructitm  or  deiterity  of  handling — the  immense  majority 
of  art-loving  mankind,  including  the  philosophers  and  the 
artists  in  their  merely  human  capacity,  have  accepted  gr 
rejected,  cherished  or  neglected,  single  works  of  ort,  eiactly  in 
proportion  as  these  works  gave  them  the  particular  kind  of 
pleiisure  t:r*nnected  with  the  word  bpaiUi/.  Tht^  meaning  of 
this  vorJ  beouttf  it  is  diflicult,  and,  in  the  present  backward 
state  of  xsthetic  science,  perhaps  impossible,  to  define.  It 
implies  a  reUtioD  between  certain  visible  or  audible  phenomena 
(and  in  literature  certain  still  more  complex  purely  mental 
phenomena)  and  the  spectator  or  listener;  and  the  exact  nature 
of  these  visible  or  audible  phenomena,  which  we  objectify  in  the 
wonl/orm,  differs  from  art  to  an,  from  style  to  style,  and  from 
individual  work  tu  individual  work,  there  existing  practically 
endless  numbers  of  wnys  of  being  beautiful — that  is  to  lay,  of 
producing  in  the  human  being  the  very  specific  emotion 
aiiiuaed  by  what  we  call  ite-auty.  What  may  he  this  commun 
charaelcr  of  all  these  different  si>-caLl€Ki  beautiful  visual  or 
audible  forma  or  patterns,  is  evidently  a  i^uestiun  of  paycho- 
logieal  and,  in  part,  of  physiological  science;  and,  difTerent  as 
are  the  modes  of  acii^m  of  different  arts  and  different  styles  of 
art,  and  deficient  a«  ia  al  present  our  analysis  aad  observation 
ot  the  modes  of  inRuencc  of  any  of  them,  wc  may  yet  affirm 
with  confidence  that  the  progress  of  science  will  one  day  explain 
that  particular  relation  between  certain  visible  and  audible 
forms  and  the  human  being  which  is  brought  about  by  what 
we  call  beauty,  as  a  relation  involvings  whatever  its  particular 
kind,  a  genernl  momentary  advantage  to  the  vital,  nervous, 
mental^  and  bodily  conditions,  and  accompanied,  as  all 
beneficent  conscious  phenomena  are,  by  the  condition  called 
pUatnrt, 

To  return :   the  quality  cal  riiaed  in  the  most 

various   kinds  end  stvl^  ivakening   of  a 

specific    sort   of   pi  lalyaabJe    agr 
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PT]>l]Cnhle,  but  which,  lik«  all  Ibe  other  varietie*  of  pleaiore, 
can  1>e  inalarlly  iiJL-nIJ6c:d«  though  not  dcAcrib^d,  by  nayont 
who  hat  pip^Tienc^d  it.  But  slthough  it  it  this  qualttv  of 
f/eauhj^  this  ipecitic  pleniursble  emotion  conoected  with  lh« 
word  iffautifni,  which  prftcniralljr  decides  the  eventual  arpepcnnce 
or  rejection  of  n  work  of  art,  y^t  the  theories  connecting  art 
with  imifntion  and  expregftion,  with  invention  antf  eTecuiion, 
rcpreflcnt  also  a  large  and  important  side  of  the  question.  Fat 
hiairiry  nnU  anihrojiology  poini,  clearly  to  the  fact  that  art  verj 
rarely  originFitGs  from  a  conecioua  desire  for  beaiity,  but  that  it 
arises  out  of  the  practical  refjairements,  material  or  spiritual  — 
building,  weaving,  potterj,  dress,  war^  and  ritual — of  mankind, 
and  out  of  a  auperabundaDcc  of  tho  grrat  primary  instincts  of 
imiialior  and  expression,  of  construction,  invention^  and  manipir< 
latioo.  Theic  inatincts,  which  are  explicable  only  as  immedia.1^ 
reactions  of  the  human  organism  upon  its  surroundings,  have 
been  carried  by  natural  selection  to  an  intensity  so  consider- 
able as  oft^n  (in  the  case  of  children,  fnr  iuslanc^)  to  surpass 
all  practical  requirements,  so  that  they  have  to  vent  themsclve* 
in  i^int  g^ratuitous  eierclse  which  has  sug^ilrd  to  Mr.  Sppocer 
(as  it  had  done  to  Schiller)  the  notion  that  art  was  the  result  of 
special  pfay  imtincU,  Play  instincts,  as  such,  there  are  probably 
none ;  but  it  is  certain  thai  all  art  has  arison  from  the  aciivity — 
whether  utilitarian  or  aimless— of  the  tcnrlencies  to  imitate,  to 
evpresi,  to  invent,  to  conslnict,  to  manipulate^  and  to  perform. 
But  what  dilTorentiates  art  fram  the  mere  practical  or  aimless 
eierciae  of  llie&e  impulses  is  the  fact  that,  in  iu  case,  these 
impulses  have  been  controlled  by  that  totally  di^ercnt  and 
specific  instinct  which  demancTs  that,  useful  or  useless,  the 
forms  presented  to  the  min^  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  should 
posscaa  the  absolutely  peculiar  quality  of  benutr/.  Th.it  which 
has  caused  the  imitntinn  of  an  object  or  the  expression  of  an 
emotion  to  be  repealed  after  the  utility  thereof  ha»  vanished  or 
the  impulse  to  imitate  or  express  has  died  out ;  that  which  has 
caused  the  shape  of  a  building,  the  pattern  of  a  stuff  or  a  pot, 
the  movements  of  a  dance,  the  picturp  of  an  object,  to  be  desired 
for  their  own  sake,  is  the  peculiar  kind  of  picuure  which  the 
quite  unpractical,  iguite  passive  contemplation  of  the  nhject  or 
pattern  or  representation  or  game  has  been  able  to  produce  by 
virtue  of  its  beauty.  The  instiuct  for  beaDtv  is  not,  in  all 
probability,  one  of  the  creative  faenlttet  of  man-  It  does  not 
■et  people  working,  it  does  not  drive  them  to  construct,  to 
imitate,  or  to  eipress,  any  more  than  the  moral  instinct  vets 
people  wishing  and  acting,  or  the  logical  instinct  sets  lb 
lensnninf-     it  is,  even  more  typically  than  the  moral  and  U 
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instiai^td.   d  tMffOfifial  impfirfifive,   which   imperlouBly  decirlfs 
whether  given  fijrmB  arc  tu  be  to!ei«teil,  cberiahed,  lyr  avoidwl. 

In  tfaaEreccgatsingthfl.1  the  in«tiact  for  beaut)'  ii  not  acreiiive 
but  a  regulative  impulse  of  tnankind,  raodeTD  pij^cbolo^jr,  so 
far  (ram  diminiBbing  its  imporlance,  increasps  it  pnormouAly  and 
cxplftiiii  It.  For  the  very  fact  that  ihc  inatLncta  of  ei^prciaioTi 
and  imitation,  of  ronitruction,  invention,  manipulation,  and 
performance,  have  in  nil  their  iDojt  practical  applicHlions  (in 
building*  chithinjTi  TftHrii^s  of  all  hotIs,  and  every  kind  of  ritual) 
been  so  constantly  interfered  with,  and  in  their  piffjf  capacih/ 
(save  in  children)  been  si>  utterly  raptured,  by  an  Instinct  lo 
merely  regulative  as  the  instinct  for  beautj,  provea,  to  anyone 
accustomed  to  modern  scientific  thought,  that  this  mysterious, 
nnaccnuntAble,  nppnrently  utclfss  pleasure  arising  from  certain 
Ibrm  relations  which  we  call  bfaatiful  must  cveotually  be  ex- 
plained and  aecounted  for  by  some  deep-senttKt  vital  utility  to 
the  mind  and  the  rcrvous  system  of  the  human  race.  There- 
fore we  would  answer,  not  to  Count  Tolstoi,  for  whom  all 
scientific  esplanMions  are  more  lamber,  but  to  tboae  renders 
nf  Tolstoi  whom  his  arguments  may  have  shaken,  first, 
that  the  apparent  conilJct  in  EeBthetie  theorv  represents  only 
the  various  factors  of  a  complex  problem  j  and  seconrlly,  that 
the  constant  return  to  the  belici  that  art's  eventual  aim  is  In 
produce  beauty,  and  even  the  very  myaiery  wbich  at  present 
surrounds  this  indefinable  and  as  yet  inexplicable  qnaliiy,  go 
to  prove  that,  in  a  world  different  from  the  monotonous  ascetic 
unorganic  world  conceived  hy  Tolstoi,  in  a  world  of  life  the 
most  complex,  overHowing,  anil  organic,  not  merely  negative 
moral  virtue,  but  pbysi*'al  l»eauty,  as  much  as  Jntellecluat 
lucidity,  is  required,  and,  hy  the  nature  of  things,  will  eternally 
be  required  and  produced. 

But  Tolstois  plea  against  art  Js  double,  and  we  have  so  far 
disposed,  even  in  our  own  eye^^  of  only  one  of  its  halves. 
Even  if  the  theory  were  right,  the  practice  would  remain 
wrong,  and  could  not  be  set  right  by  any  amount  of  arguing. 
For,  however  beneficial  the  enjoyment  of  lip^uiy,  the  benefit 
must  be  confined  to  the  cases  where  the  becuiy  is  actually 
'^njoyed ;  and,  however  desirable  a  function  art  may  fill  fi I  in 
human  existence,  the  function  is  limitetl  to  the  lives  into  which 
art  does  actually  enter.  Now  beauty,  Tolstoi  pi^ints  out,  even 
lUpposing  it  to  exiGt,  requires,  in  nine-tenths  ol  all  art,  a  special 
training  before  tt  is  so  much  as  perceived  ;  and,  moreover,  art 
of  anv  kind,  appreciated  or  not  appreciated,  does  not  (he  says) 
'  existence  of  the  immense  majority  of  mankind^— 
,  of  all  the  classes  who  work  nith  their  hands. 
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On  the  one  hand,  there  are  galleriet,  exhibitions,  aod  conceru 
where  workft  of  nrt  Arc  disputed  and  performed  which  can  give 
plp^flure  only  after  elaborate  initiaUon;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  arc  millions  of  human  beings  who  ncrcr  come  near  a 
gallery,  an  exhtbition,  or  a  concert  room,  beeausf^  they  hnvF 
neither  the  monoy  not  the  leisure  to  enter  it  This  being  the 
case — and  Tolstoi  seems  lo  us  irrefutably  right  in  this  matter 
BO  far  at  least  as  he  is  speaking  of  actualities,  and  not  of  what 
is  abstractly  true  or  possibJe — il  is  mere  nonsense  and  canl 
to  talk  of  the  usefulness  of  art  lo  mankind  At  a  whole  ;  and 
tlie  only  aincere  statemeut  is  that  of  the  cynical  and  immoral 
persons  who  calmly  admit  that  art  is  one  of  tiie  many  luxQriei 
of  tbc  rich  and  leisured  minnrtty,  aod  maintained  for  their 
sole  enjoyment  (according  ta  Tnlstoi's  iK^onomics)  by  the  labour 
of  the  poor  and  overworked  majority. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  second  plea  against  art  we  must 
again  premise  that  we  can  do  so  only  tvith  the  aid  of  those 
psychological  and  historical  sciences  >vhjch  Tolstoi  disdains 
like  all  others,  and  in  the  light  more  particularlj  of  Ihal  same 
critical  knowledge  of  art  which  he  denounces  as  a  chief  source 
of  perversion  in  iheae  matlert.  Let  us  b^gio  with  the  qu^tinn 
of  the  necessity  of  training  before  artistic  beauty  c^a  be 
enjoyed,  and  wich  Tolsioi's  implied  corollary  that  beauty  which 
is  not  spontaneously  rccogntseil  cannot  really  respond  to  any 
deep-seated  or  indeed  genuine  demand  of  human  nature.  One 
of  Tolstoi^s  chief  instances  in  point  is  that  of  the  modern 
schiHd  erf  luipri^AsioiLifll.  painters.  He  dE^scrJbes,  wilhimt  any 
ejcBggeration,  the  hopeless  mental  confusion  of  an  educated 
person  on  first  being  introduced  to  a  collection  of  impreisioaist 
pictares.  We  can  all  of  us  remember  similar  remarks  on 
dozens  of  similar  occasions,  and,  if  our  memory  is  good,  and 
we  do  noE  happen  to  have  been  brought  up  in  impressionist 
studios  from  our  infancy,  we  can  probahlj  also  remember  having 
said  or  tbought  the  very  same  things  onrseNes :  the  uhjeeti 
represented  ate  in  most  cases  not  recognised,  the  drawing  and 
perspective  seem  utterly  wrong,  and  the  elTects  of  colour  and 
light  tbe  result  of  something  near  akin  to  lunacy. 

Tolstoi's  description  is  perfectly  accurate,  but  his  deductions 
are  unwarrantable,  for  what  he  has  not  seen  is  that  imprcB- 
sioniit  painters  represent  the  moat  advanced  section  of  a  school 
of  palming  which  hat  broken  with  all  past  tradilion  and  which 
is  avowcdlj  seeking  to  represent  effects  of  perspective,  of  colour, 
and  of  light  which  have  never  been  attempted  before,  and 
to  do  io  in  reference  to  subjects— casually  chosen  pieces 
landscape,  for  instance — which  have  hitherto   been  diidain 
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and  in  diire^nl  of  &11  the  eitabliahed  teneti  of  symmetrical 
composition.  Now  the  most  advanced  art  of  any  age,  like 
the  most  advanced  thougbt  of  any  age,  is  reatly  not  fur  the 
period  which  prodnces  it,  but  for  the  next,  whether  that  n^^r' 
come  within  ttro  years  or  withia  twenty  or  a  handred  ^ears; 
and  the  art  of  a  rlnas,  like  the  mode  of  dre«  and  speech  of  a 
clojssi  takes  time  to  descend  to  the  cloases  below.  From  the 
nriliire  of  tbtngi  no  novelty  can  arise  save  in  a  comparatively 
•mall  circle,  ori^ioallj  in  the  small  cirde  of  an  artistic  school, 
or  even  in  the  mind  of  one  indtvidnal  artist.  We  cannot  fe«l 
the  beauty  of  an  artistic  form  which  we  do  not  really  see,  any 
moie  than  we  can  feel  the  cogency  of  an  aigument  we  do  not 
really  follow;  and  the  act  of  perception  ii  not  any  simpler  or 
more  rapid  or  ipontaneous  than  the  act  of  intellecttial  appre- 
hension. We  do  not  see  an  unfamiliar  pattern^  we  do  not  bear 
an  unuauaJ  combination  of  sounds,  with  the  rapidity  and 
completeness  given  by  habit  and  hy  expectation.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  quality  called  beautif  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain 
set  of  visible  or  anilihle  reladons,  and  ihese  relations  are  by  no 
means  taken  in  immediately.  The  emotion  of  aesthetic  pleasure 
can  take  place  only  when  any  given  kind  of  artistic  form  has 
been  aflBimilate<]  by  the  mind  ;  and  the  possibility,  the  mode,  of 
assimilatioii  is  handed  on  by  imitation  Irom  tbe  more  prepared 
individual  (o  the  less  prepared,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
new  form»  like  each  new  thought,  is  asiimiUted  in  proportion 
as  it  resembles  an  already  familiar  one.  Every  new  work  of 
art,  nay,  every  form  of  which  a  whole  work  of  art  consists,  is 
dilTereni  from  all  its  predecessors,  at  least  in  its  combinations  ; 
it  is  a  new  individu<i|,  ^vhich  wc  get  to  know  at  Arat  by  what  it 
has  in  common  with  previous  individuals  of  Lhe  same  class. 
The  new  picture  or  poem  or  song,  which  we  see  or  read  or 
hear  for  the  firat  time,  represent*  a  menial,  rsthotic,  emotional 
step  made  by  us;  it  roeariB  an  akeraiion,  great  or  small^  of 
attitude,  like  that  produced  by  a  new  logical  proposition^  even 
if  the  new  picture  or  poem  or  song  he  as  closely  connected 
with  a  previous  one  as  a  new  proposition  of  Euclid  is  with 
earlier  propoaiLliiTis.  To  expect  a  |>eri<)»  lotally  onfaniiltar  with 
all  similsr  art  to  comprehend,  to  J«e,  let  alone  to  enjoy,  an 
impresbionist  picture,  lb  like  expecting  a  person,  who  is  familiar 
with  nothing  beyond  a  rule-of'ihree  sum,  to  follow  some  new 
problem  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

Snch    fact*  and   flrinrinlM  ■«  these  have    nevpr  occurred  to 
Tolstoi.      He  has  •  human  faculties  as  being 

in    a   stare  of  nluiion  ;   he  does  not 

recognise    it  and     apparently 
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Ip>nta.ne4jus  in  the  present  has  becD  broug'bt  about  b^  tbe 
ftdjiistmeptA  and  the  elTorU  of  tlie  pail  ^  aail  he  toifitakes  for 
iuaate  tcaJenciea  wbat  la  realltj  aie  tbe  result  of  long  UQCua- 
flcious  or  conscious  trainip|f-  'Tbe  majority  t>f  tnt^n,'  be  *aj>, 
'  bas  alwavs  understood  all  that  we  consider  ba  the  bigbcil  art ; 
tb<^  lioi>lc  of  G<.'n^sis,  the  parnble^  of  fb«  Cio^pel*,  a.nd  the 
various  popular  legeadsj  atorics,  and  songji.'  Nu  doubt,  tbe 
*  mAJorit^  cf  men  '  has  understood  Lhem  in  those  cuuntrles  and 
limei  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  fomUiari  But  would 
tbe  opening*  chapters  of  Geneiia  be  more  comprehensible  to  a» 
pcraon  brought  up  entirely  out  of  touch  with  Christianity  or 
Judaism  than  tbe  Frolo|:ue  in  Heaven  of  ^  FauiC  ^  ?  Would  tbe 
intricate  forms  and  special  allasiirns  of  the  do rtb -country  ballad, 
of  ibc  Tuscan  Ivric  or  the  Spanish  sang^,  be  more  intelligible  to  a 
perAon  totally  unacquainted  with  anirthlng  of  the  kind  than 
'  lister  Helen,'  or  n  *  Sonnet  from  the  Fortu^uesc,'  or  Verlalne'tt 
'Clair  de  Lune'?  WbaL  Tolsti^i  mistakes  for  a  naturally, 
inevitably  intelligible  and  enjoyable  character  In  axi  is  In 
reality  an  nffiniij,  a  rest^mblnnce,  with  foriTis  of  art  already 
familiar.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see  in  what  way  all  artistic 
enjoymeot  can  require  a  ilegree  iif  previous  iiaining,  and  jet 
be,  to  all  appearance,  absolutely  sponlaueoUK.  For  just  as  a 
capacity  to  appreciate  the  new  grows  in&ensibly  out  of  famtliarity 
iVJth  Ihe  old,  so  also  does  a  new  form  of  art,  under  normal 
conditioQs,  grow  out  of  an  old  form  by  a  seriei  of  alterations 
very  gentle  and  Cflsy  to  follow,  although  their  extremes  may 
represent  sljles  of  art  at  utterly  unlike  as  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  the  music  of  Palestnna,  nr  may  be  as  /ar  apart  as  the  pointed 
architGcLure  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  round-archcii 
orcbiteclure  of  the  fifth,  from  which  il  undoubtedly  spmng— 
A  process  which  we  con  realise  i^  wc  remomber  that  although 
L&tin  1ft  no  Icjugei  Inielligible  to  an  uneducated  Frenchman  or 
Italian,  yet  there  could  never  h4%ve  he^n  a  moment  of  non- 
comprehension  during  the  centuries  which  evolved  the  modern 
latigu;iges  from  the  ancient  one.  ^ 

But  mere  gradual  evolution  would  not  be  sufficient  to  explain  V 
the    insensible  training   which   h^  made   the    appreciation  of 
various  artistic  forms  apparently  spontaneous;    the  art,   what-  ^ 
ever    it   might    be,    wa&    not    only   absolutely  cnntinuou^   bul  ^| 
widely   diffused,      Wc    mubt   here    remember  what   we    before 
pointed  out,  that  the  dvnire  fur  beiLUly  is  a  reguUtivr  lunctioo. 
and   that  it   imposes  its   preferences   upon   the  cuprestive  and 
imitative  impulses,  tbe  aciif  iiit-s  of  invention,  construction,  and     m 
execution  which  mankind  displays  lor  practical  purpos»«  fu       ^H 
a  mere  pastime.    Hence,  in  times  which  aro  Dormal>  uij  &  H 
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form  ia  found — And  all  ELTt-biatory  i»  there  lo  prove  it — not 
merely  id  those  very  cuDspiruous  Bn<l  JrveJoped  brnnches 
which  wfi  think  of  more  particularly  as  art^  but  in  every  form 
of  cognate  craft.  The  lan^age  and  the  alluslcjus  employed 
by  ereo  so  learned  and  artificliil  a  poet  a»  Dant^  were  the 
lan^uii^e  aod  alluBtoii»  of  tbe  least  cultivated  uf  bU  con- 
temporaries, to  tbe  extent  of  niaking  his  poem  the  favourite 
reading  of  artiaana  and  peaiants.  The  formi,  the  modelllDg, 
the  anatomy,  (be  eiseniial  way*  cif  being  of  line  and  surface  in 
Greek  aculptare  can  be  recognised,  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
in  ibe  eommooest  Greek  pottery^  bron:ce  work,  chenp  domettic 
ornaments,  and  ao  forth  ;  the  very  special  forms,  so  difficult  to 
tuiJCntei  and  even  lo  gi^^P  after  much  study,  of  what  we  call 
Gothic,  appear  in  the  very  humblest  buildings  in  every  chair, 
table,  embroidery,  or  piece  of  Lfon-norkof  the  later  Middle  Ages; 
while  tbe  modulations  and  rhythms,  and  in  great  part  the  bar- 
monies,  of  every  past  form  of  music  have  always  been  common 
to  ibe  most  bumble  and  Eo  the  highest  categories  of  the  art:  the 
lower,  like  the  more  provincial  branches  of  art,  according  to  the 
law  of  imiiaiion  we  have  before  alluded  to,  being  always  Just  a 
little  behind  the  work  of  the  creative  masters  in  the  highest 
branches  and  in  the  greatett  centres.  This  univeraal  dilTuaion 
of  a  given  fa«bion  in  art^fashion  in  dresa  ts  perhapa  the  only 
modem  represenlAtive  of  this  state  of  things— explains  how  a 
whole  population  eould  be,  so  to  speak,  eonstantiy  in  preaenoe 
of  any  given  style  of  arl,  and  able  gradually  to  appreciate  its 
variations  without  any  apparent  prevjons  training-  The 
medixval  artisan  was  as  able  lo  appreciate  tbe  muit  Jar- 
fetched  and  subtle  of  all  forms  of  ari^  the  Gothic — and  for  the 
same  reason — at  the  modern  Japanese  of  the  lower  doss  ia  able 
to  appreciate  peculiarliiea  tif  persjiective^  of  fnrm,  and  of  execu- 
tion which  strike  even  ttie  educated  European  aa  exotic,  and 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  bim  wttbout  siime  special  aludV' 

This,  u  we  have  remarked,  is  the  state  of  atfairs  in  normal 
times;  for  we  must  be  careful  to  underline  this  quali" 
ficalion,  Tolatoi,  with  bis  de^cient  historical  sense,  and 
bia  tenilency  lo  believe  in  au  unvarying  iy|>icAi  man  <more 
or  less  ri^ presented  by  the  Knsftian  peasant  of  to-day), 
baa  not  recognised  the  prcvaknce  of  tbia  normal  condition 
throughout  the  pa&r,  nor,  of  course,  the  reason!  through  which, 
aa  Mr*  Kuskin  taught  some  forty  ^cara  ago,  this  normel  coa- 
diiion  has  becume  more  and  more  eKcepiional  in  the  present.. 
it  is,  however,  ea»y  to  understand  why  our  oentury,  with  its 
llded  rapuhty  and  rompltrxity  of  change,  must 
il  Irom  all  others.     Aa  legarda  tbe  continuity 
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it\  artistic  development,  Iherc  have  been  nnd  itill  are  twrt  notable^ 
cjiiiHea  nf  disturbance:  the  opening  up  of  rurelgn  cirtlisatioaB 
nnd  the  importation  of  exotic  kinds  of  art  (like  that  of  Jnpsn)^ 
And  the  arcbEraloglca]  revival  of  the  art  of  the  put,  for  inslaucr, 
the  Greek  and  the  Gothic.  From  these  have  resulted  both  an 
impulse  of  imitation  and  an  eflort  after  novelljf  the  latter  due 
lioth  to  facility  of  new  combinations  anij  to  resistance  against 
foreign  or  historicat  inlluence,  NofV  an  art  vrbicb,  like  that  of 
Burne-Jones  or  of  VVbistler,  is  bnlf  archipnlogical  or  half  exotic, 
cannot  possiblj  be  appreciated  without  some  degree  of  famili- 
aritj  with  the  inediievHl  iir  tlie  Jap-innso!  art  from  nbich  it  bos 
pnrtly  sprung;  wblle,  on  the  other  hand,  an  art  like  that  of 
Manet,  Moniiet,  and  Rodin  has  evulentjj^  been  pushed  into 
oicessLve  novelty  by  &  violent  aversion  from  the  otBcially 
ai^cepted  forms  and  methods  of  the  painting;  and.  sculpture  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  Antiquitj, 

'inhere  \%  in  the  art  of  this  century  a  degree  of  individualism, 
^n  amount  of  arch !eo logical  and  evotie  rpsearch^  an  nhvious 
desire  for  novelty  at  any  price,  vrhlch  renders  it  less  organic, 
lest  natumlf  than  the  art  of  past  times.  The  result  is  ibat  its 
appreciation  is  no  longer  attainable  by  the  unconscious  training 
wbich  is  conferred  by  fjiminarity  with  previous  art,  but 
demands  special  initiation  through  critical  study.  Among  our 
contemporaries  it  is  a  oialter  of  everyday  experience  to  find 
persons  eitremely  appreciative  of  Greek  or  Gothic  art  who  yet, 
like  Mr.  Knikln,  can  see  absolutely  nothing  in  the  art  of  modera 
France  \  while  (here  are  practical  artists  who  can  see  absolutely 
nothing  save  archaic  qucintnes«  in  the  art  of  Antiquity  and 
of  the  Rpnaissanre — lo  such  an  extent  are  the  perception 
and  enjoyment  of  one  kind  of  form  impeded  by  the  habit 
and  prcoccLipaiion  of  arkotber.  Smrli  being  the  v-asG  witb  ihe 
ariiatic  classes  theoisflveE,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case 
with  the  general  public  I  And  from  this  general  public  we  arc 
obliged  in  our  century  to  exclude  completely  the  enonnoo* 
majority  of  mankind.  Tolstoi  has  not  exaggerated  matters  in 
saying  that  harely  one  man  in  a  hundred  comes  nowadays 
within  reach  of  art,  appreciated  or  unappreciated.  For  here  we 
find  ourielvei  in  presence  of  the  other  and  far  greater  differencp 
which  separaicB  the  o-s  the  tie  Conditions  of  our  centary  frona  those 
of  every  previous  one.  The  indualrial  and  economic  change* 
accompanying  tbe  development  of  machinery  have  virtually) 
n4  Mr.  Ruskin  pointed  out,  put  an  end  for  the  moment  to  all 
that  handicraft  which  formed  the  fringe  of  the  artistic  activity 
of  the  past «  and  which  kept  the  1ea«  favkjured  clasiies  in  such 
contact  with  the  anistic  fonni  of  their  time  and  country  ihat. 
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for  LDStoQce,  tbc  pottery  and  bmsi-nf^rk  of  the  humbler  cl&$se« 
of  Greece,  and  the  wood-work  ard  textile  fabricB  of  tbe  poiireil 
citizcDi  of  tbe  Middle  A^s^  let  alone  every  kind  of  domeitic 
architecture,  aiTL>rded  suiTicient  jirepatiktion  for  tbe  ^eace«t 
art  of  templo  and  cathedral* — a  daily,  hourly  preparation, 
embodying  in  many  catei  actual  mechanical  famlHrLriiy. 
Nowadays,  on  tbe  contrary,  objects  of  utility,  machine-made, 
and  no  longer  expressive  of  any  preferences,  are  either  totally 
without  iEithe:ic  quality,  or  embiKly,  in  a  perfunctjiry  and 
imperfect  manner^  the  superficial  and  chan^inj>  Jirsthetic 
faatiicjOB  iif  a  very  small  minority.  Nor  is  this  aCL  Tbe 
exirenie  rapidity  of  scientific  diicovery  and  mechanical  inven- 
tion, ihe  growing  desire  for  technical  education  nnd  by^ienic 
advantage,  the  race  for  material  comfort  and  the  struggles  for 
intellectual  and  social  equality — in  fact,  tbe  whide  immense 
movement  of  our  timei,  both  for  grxid  and  for  evil — bave 
steadily  tended  to  make  nrt  less  and  less  a  reality  even  in  the 
lives  of  the  leisured  classei,  and  have  resulted  in  virtuallv 
efFftcing  ail  vestige  of  it  from  tbc  lives  of  working  men. 

Art,  therefore,  we  may  concede  to  Tolstoi,  is  in  our  Jays 
largely  artiScial,  often  unwholesome,  always  difficult  of  appre- 
ciation, and,  above  all,  a  lujtury.  Violent  and  even  fanatical 
as  are  Tolstoi's  words  on  this  subject,  they  hardly  eKaggerate 
ibe  present  wrongnesa  of  things^ 

But  we  hape  to  have  suggr^tiMl  in  the  coune  of  these 
critieiams  that  tbc  present  condition  of  art  docs  not  justify 
Tolscrii^s  priipiisal  that  in  the  future  art  should  be  reducpd  lu 
being  a  mere  adjunct  of  ethical  education,  or,  failing  that,  should 
be  banished  from  the  world  as  futile  or  degrading.  In  pointing 
oat,  as  we  have  done,  the  imperioLiB  nature  of  that  debtre  for 
l>eauty  wbicb  normally  regulates  all  the  practical  consLruciive 
eaergiei  of  mankind,  and  subdues  to  its  purposes  all  human 
impulses  to  imitation  and  eipressiou,  imposing  a  /loip  entirely 
separate  and  sni  generis ;  and  in  clearing  up  thai  confusion 
among  conflicting  icslhetic  theories  of  which  Tolitoi  hag  taken 
surh  advantage,  wp  have  UriHight  biime,  tvp  hope,  lo  the  rejuler 
tbe  presumption  that  an  inatinct  bo  special  and  so  powerful 
must  play  some  very  important  part  in  the  bodily  and  mental 
harmony  of  man.  Further,  while  indicating  the  naCur.il 
naechani&m  by  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  the  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  aitietlc  forms  have  kept  pace  witb  their 
change*,  and  familiarity  witb  the  various  kinds  of  beauty  in 
the  humblest  and  commonest  objects  of  utility  has  rendered 
spontaneous  the  perception  of  tbe  same  kinds  of  t>cauty  in 
their  higher,  more  complex,  and  leu  u**  developments, 
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we  hAve  shown  that  tLts  special  and  imperiouH  esthetic  craving 
has  created  itc  own  cHtuTal  and  umveraal  mode£  of  «atiftfaclion. 
Wc  have  seen  that  ar(«  cnnAidered  as  the  pioduction  of  beAiitiful 
objects  or  Brrangtmenta,  has  been  ipontaneouslj'  produced, 
sprintatieoiislj  onjnycd,  and  uDiveriaU^  diffuatd,  jn  one  or  other 
of  its  rategorieSj  throughout  the  whol«  of  the  past;  and,  harin|r 
taken  Dotice  of  th«  disturbicg^  inflkicncca  whkh  have  interrupted 
this  nnrirni  cimdhicn  nf  things  in  the  present,  we  haTp  shown 
reason  to  expect  a  return  thereunto  in  tho  fulurf^'  The  wron^ 
comlitlon  cif  things  with  rrgant  to  art  ea  the  ii'&ult of  nlher  wrong 
condiliuns,  inteJIo^'tual,  social,  and  economic,  inevitable  m  a 
period  of  eic'CAsive,  compleXf  and,  so  to  speaks  compoutxit 
change;  and  as  ibeie  wrong  conditions  cannot  fail  lo  right 
tbemselves,  the  adjustment  of  (be  queslion  of  art  will  follow  aa 
the  result  of  other  afljufitmenis.  In  what  prenise  manner  ibit 
may  take  pirice  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  forecast;  buE  this 
mueh  maj  be  af^rmed,  that  the  ascetic  sulM>rdinaiion  of  art  to 
othical  teaching  will  pla^  no  part  id  it.  I^perfeci^  and  evett 
in  snme  wajs  intolerable  to  our  moral  sense,  aa  is  the  present 
condition  of  art,  as  ToUtoi  has  vicloriouslj^  demonstrated,  let 
those  among  us  wLom  it  ofFenifs  reflect  that  even  under  such 
evident  wrong  conditions  it  is  not  mere  selfiihneas  to  preserve 
tbc  art  of  ibe  past  and  fi^atcr  tbe  art  of  the  present  for  the 
benefit  of  a  more  juai  and  wholesome,  a  more  developed  and 
more  trndiLionally  normal,  fulure.  Moreover  art,  like  science 
and  like  practical  welUbein^^  will  in  the  lr>ng  run  take  care  of 
iiseir ;  bccauif',  despite  Tolstoi's  statement  to  the  contrarj, 
art,  like  moralitj  ilself,  is  necessary  to  inankind^s  full  and 
harmoniouft  lile. 
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Art.  VI,— the  REFORM  OF  COMPANlf  LAW, 

1.  Heport  oj  the  Departmental  Ctmimitt^  apfiointtfi  f/t/  the  Bonrd 
of  TVfirfff  lo  mqitire  what  Ametutmentt  ars  nffcessartf  iri  the  AcU 
relating  lo  Joint-gtoch  Companies  incorjioratBd  with  Limitetl 
Liahiiity  umler  t/te  Companies  ActfCy  1^62  lo  181Jr>,  roilft 
Appendix.  Prezctttcd  to  both  Hoiiacs  of  Pntliament  b^  com- 
mand of  Mer  Mftjesly.      Lonclon  ;  189">  [C.  7V7S*). 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Comwitfee  vf  the  HtiuMt  of  Lord*  en  the 
Cornpanies  DiU\_lLLJ\;  together  with  the  PrtKeefiiuf/s  of  the 
Committee  and  MJuulfH  of  Evidence.     J  8l*6  :  342, 

3-  Report  from  the  Sekct  Chntmittee  of  the  II\)USe  of  Lords  on  the 
Companiei  Bill  [//t.]  ;  together  with  the  Proceedings  if  the 
Corurjiiltcet  Mimties  of  J^vt'deitce^  and  Appendix,     IttUT  :  i^^l. 

4.  lirporf  from  the  Select  Commiitpe  of  the  Hittise  of  I^yrda  on  the 
Compatiieg  Bill  {_h.L.~\;  together  tcttk  the  Froceediuge  of  the 
Committee,  Minutes  of  Evideitce,  ami  Appendix,     181)^  :  392. 

5.  A  Bill  mtitakd  An  Act  to  amend  the  Cotnpatiiea  A'^ta.  Pre- 
pared And  brought  in  by  Mt,  RUcbic,  Mr.  AtlorDe^-General, 
and  Mr.  Solicilot-Gi?neraL  Oidereil  by  ttie  Houbc  of 
Commntis  to  be  printed,  l^tb  February,  lOOO. 

MH.  LOWE  once  remarked  in  the  House  of  Ctimmons* 
tbttt  il  bad  been  tli*^  misf<>rtune  of  joifii-slcick  eorapnnies 
nlwAjs  lo  be  logifiljiicd  for  hy  pt-rnnns  in  n  State  cif  ex^citi-ment. 
Tbe  prtrscnt  Government  appears  to  be  full  v  alive  tn  ibe  ilAnger 
of  JegUUting  for  compatiieA  witbout  due  tJeliberation,  For  five 
»L)Cceui>^e  yc^as  a  Govcinment  Bill  on  ibe  subject  baa  been  laid 
before  ParliAment.  The  Bill  of  thia  year  maj  pouibly  be 
passed.  There  ii  a  feeling  abroad,  stimulated  perhaps  hy 
cprtnin  c|UAfi-judicLiil  pninouncements  from  the  Bench,  that 
'soinctbin^  ou^bt  to  be  done.'  But  tbo  opinions  of  those  who 
are  best  4|Uiilified  lo  estimate  the  probable  results  of  liligatton 
rLre  not  unanimous  on  the  queation  bow  far  tbts  aspiraiion  for 
reform  can  be  sallftfiHl  without  unduljr  tmmmeliing  commercial 
freedom. 

The  law  of  this  country  provides  for  several  different  types 
of  company;  but  the  public  inlereil,  so  far  as  projects  of 
reform  go,  is  prncticcklly  centred  in  one  cU»  of  CL^inpaniea, 
namely,  rhc»ae  incorporated  under  the  CompHnieft  Act,  lMi2, 
and  certain  later  amending  Acts,  as  companies  with  limited 
liability.  The  Act  of  186^  wa«  biaed  on  the  principle  of  afFord- 
ingr  the  most  complete  freedom   lor  tha  formation  of  joint-stock 
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vi  tbe  wDiiHDf  U  tb«  priw^  m  wUrb  th«  Act  m  ^vd, 
■od  of  tbe  piBCCieftl  cfcafjatf  ifag  MacUaoy  vbiok  k  {Monded, 
u  lo  be  fa«id  udKbdll^aBBitfM  lc»t  1,50Q.OOO,OOQL 
of  capiui  is  JflTnlcJ  is  nuipaBin  witinimj  aad^r  tbe  Act. 
FnTtLeT,  vnj  Iai^  ibhi  biv  iMtntcd  in  LdJuu  uid  coioaiAJ 
conpuuc*  coiutiliited  aader  Act*  or  Ordiauiccs  copied  ia  tbeir 
nuiQ  JemtoFcs  from  tbc  Act  of  18^.  Tbe  ofmsUOft*  of  com- 
paniei  cofuiitot^  cod«r  the  Act  of  1862  «e  liot  coofiaed  ur 
tiic  Ujijt,^  Kjofdoni  l^J  ^^^  f'^  ^  fooad  in  fall  bouncw 
op^rac^Q,  aot  onlj  io  other  ports  of  cb«  BriiUh  Efopir^  but 
tluvngboat  tbe  vorld.  So  moaamtc  recnnu  are  avaiiable  as  to 
ihecapdt&l  of  linilu- compuiics coasdltitcd  ia  forci^  couoines; 
bat  it  is  bcliefcd  IbsX  the  captui  of  FrcDCb  joint-slock  cvn- 
ponirs  don  not  exceed  420.000,000/.,  and  ibsL  tiie  capital  of 
Germaa  joiot-stock  companies  docs  not  exceed  300,000,000^ 
II  woold  therefcrrc  appear  thaL  ihecapiiaJ  mvested  id  compuiics 
iocorporsted  Qader  ibe  Act  of  1863  amounti  to,  sod  perhaps 
CKoeedSr  twice  the  combtncd  «:apltal  of  tbe  coircspondiof  FreDch 
and  German  rompaniei.  Tbese  figtirr^  ibow  the  msgnitade  of 
tbc  iotereftU  vbicb  arc  concenied  vilb  the  reform  of  compaoj 
Umt,  sad  ampljr  jnitifj  the  deliberadon  vbich  tbe  Government 
bas  shown  in  draling  vritb  tbe  question. 

Tbe  law  OS  lo  <x>inpanip«  embodied  in  the  Companies  Act, 
1^63,  stiJI  remains  ■abstaotiallj  uaaltered.  Various  amending 
Acts  hare  been  passed.  S4>mc  of  these  Ada  effect  uiere  aliera- 
tioni  of  detaiJ  luggested  bj  practical  experience  of  the  forking 
of  ibc  Act;  others  effect  reforms  of  procedure,  as  in  the  cEise 
of  the  Winding-up  Act  of  1890,  which  vested  the  control  of 
the  liquidation  of  companiea  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  None 
of  the  amending  Acts  touch  the  principle  on  which  the  Act  of 
11^62  LJnget,  viz,  that  of  allowing  compames  to  be  formed  and 
managed  witti  the  utmuit  freedom.  This  freedom  has  some- 
timei  been  abuavU  ;  and  a  feeling  in  favour  of  fetteriag  it  has 
from  time  lo  time  ht:t:n  roaied  bj  its  abuse — for  instance,  when 
the  Liberator  Society  collapied  in  1892.  This  collapse  caused 
wiJe-sprend  misery  nmong  the  lower  middle  classes,  and 
pointedly  drt-w  pablic  attention  to  the  eaae  with  which  fraudu- 
lent bulance-sbtcti  and  delusive  reports  could  be  manufactured, 
Tbe  year  189^  was  not  propitious  for  pressing  on  projects  of 
reform  jn  lueh  matter*,  but  in  ]tfy4  an  important  step  was 
taken,  Mr  Hryce,  as  PrcsiJent  of  ihi?  Himril  of  Trade, 
npiiointeiJ  a  E)c<paTt mental  Committee,  wbicb  was  directed  to 
enquire  what  amendments  were  necessary  in  the  Acts  relating 
to  joint-stuck    cumpantei    incorporated   with   limited  liability. 
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pspeciallj'  with  a  view  to  the  better  prevention  of  fraud  in 
rclAtion  to  the  fnrmaticrL  and  tnana-giemcnl  of  rompanieB  ;  an<]  to 
ronsiiiet  Fint]  rc'pckrt  upon  the  clauses  of  a  ilrafl  Bill  whlcli  was 
Laid  before  the  Commitlce  for  (bo  purpose.  The  CummtUei? 
vras  exceptioDjJly  aimng.  The  judicial  Rencli  was  represented 
bj'  Lord  Dftve_v»  tbe  Jate  Lord  Juitice  (Iben  Mr.  Jualice)  Cbittj, 
and  Lord  Jualice  (then  Mr.  Justice)  VaugLan  Williamfi.  Ltjrd 
Davev  and  Lord  Justice  Chitty  had  had,  both  at  Ebo  Bar  and 
on  the  Bench,  very  exlEpsive  eip^rience  of  the  working  of  the 
Act  of  1862,  while  Lord  Justice  Vaaghan  Williaro*  hail  for 
upwards  of  two  jcais  been  in  charge  of  tbc  winding-up  buiincas 
of  the  High  Conrt  of  Justice.  The  Bar  was  reprcsenled  b^ 
Mr.  Buckley,  Q.C.,  who  haiB  recently  been  raised  to  the  Bench, 
and  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer,  both  of  tbem  authors  of  books  on  the 
Companies  Acts  used  daily  by  all  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tlon  of  cooipaaies.  The  Jnlere*ts  of  the  Boaid  of  Trade  were 
protected  by  the  j^ppoinlment  of  Mr  John  Smith,  Insp^cEor- 
Gfrneral  in  Bankruptcy.  As  regards  the  practical  working  of 
Company  haw,  solicilots  in  large  roniTnerrJai  practice  have  a 
wider  experience  than  cati  be  gained  at  the  Bar,  Thia  was 
wtAcly  recfjgnised  by  the  appctiniment  to  ihe  CoiDmitiee  tti  Sir 
Albert  Kollit,  Mr  John  Holtains,  and  Mr.  J-'rank  Criip.  Two 
atcouatantS]  Mr.  Edwin  W'aterhonse  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Jamzeion, 
represented  the  viewB  and  the  interests  of  the  auditors.  With 
thcAc  cEeveii  gcntlcjnen  of  professional  experience  only  two 
repteaentatlves  of  Dommerce  were  nisociftied,  namely.  Sir 
^VilIiam  Houldswortb  and  Mr,  Alexander  Wallace.  The  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  were,  it  must  be  confessed, 
meagrely^  though  ably,  represented. 

Loid  Davey's  Committee,  as  it  bu  usually  been  catleil,  began 
to  ait  in  November  181^4,  and  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  July  ]^95.  It  emhoilied  its  recuinTuendaiions  for  rt?fonii  in 
a  draft  Bill  which  is  appended  to  the  Report.  This  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  lloute  of  Lords  in  1^^6  as  a  Government 
Bill,  with  a  few  amendments  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  w^  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  proceeded  to 
lake  evidence.  The  Coinmi(if*e  was  reappointed  in  1S^7,  and 
again  in  tjj^ti,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  further  evidence.  In 
these  three  years  it  examined  eighteen  witnesses.  In  m^9 
the  Select  Committee  was  once  mote  reappointed,  and  without 
taking  further  evidence  leporteil  tti«  Bill  with  amendmentfl. 
The  Bill  as  so  amended  has  this  session  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Cuaimons  as  a  Government  measure. 

The  event  ba«  amply  proved  the  wisdom  of  ori^'innlly 
referring    the   queaLJon    of   reform    to   a   strong    DepaftmentaL 
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Committee.  TLte  laboars  of  that  Comniittf^,  and  d  the  tub- 
sequent  CoLnmittcct  of  the  House  of  Lorda,  have  done  mucb  to 
clear  the  ground.  It  muBt  be  recngnisetj  that  among  the  claues 
moAt  interested  in  and  concerned  with  limitf^d  compnnics  there 
are  wide  divergences  of  opinion  as  lo  the  expetiiency  and 
practicabilitj  of  particular  refurmfi^  But  the  diacussiona  of  the 
IbbI  five  years  have  Ijeen  of  gr«at  assijinnce  In  sliciwing  what 
differences  of  principle  lie  at  the  root  of  these  diverging 
opinifina.  TLcic  appear  to  he  ibtce  fundamental  questioDt 
TOQud  which  diBCUssion  centrei.  The  first  qaefttion  is  bow  far 
It  is  irxpedieni,  generally  speaking*  lo  give  unrcatncted  faciJitj 
for  trading  with  limited  linbility.  The  second  question  if  how- 
far  a  bodj^  trading  with  limited  liability  fjught  t«  be  put  upon 
special  terms  as  tn  disclosing  its  a^airs  to  persons  nho  trade  or 
intend  to  trade  with  it,  Thi;  third  question  is  how  far  peraonc 
wbo  utilise  the  Company  Laws  for  the  purpose  of  iDviiing 
others  to  join  with  them  in  commercial  enCcrprises  ought  to  be 
placed  under  special  tinhilitiea  towards^  or  Tor  the  protection  of, 
the  persons  whom  they  so  invite.  The  projected  reforms  which 
Lave  been  discusaed  during  iLe  la^t  five  years  may  coaveoieatJy 
be  considered  in  three  grotips,  which  correspond  with  ibeie 
three  questions,  namely,  firsts  reforms  aimed  at  fettering  the 
free  use  of  limited  liability;  secondly,  reforms  nimed  at 
aecuri a g  disclosure  of  the  accounts  and  balince-shceta  of  limited 
companies,  nnd  regjatraiton  of  their  mortgages  and  charges; 
and  thirdly,  reforms  nimed  at  protecting  persons  who  invest 
their  money  on  the  faith  of  public  pros|>einuses. 

The  experience  of  the  last  forty  yenrE  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  limiled-liability  companies  might  have  been  eipecteO  to 
furniEh  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  question  Low  far  unrestricted 
facility  for  trading  with  limited  liability  is  expedient.  But  il 
must  be  confessed  that  a  section  of  the  commeroifil  world  U 
Blill  doubtful  of  tho  advantages  of  limited  Itability.  Lord 
Davey*A  CiimmitLee  was  furnished  with  an  interesting  memo- 
randum by  Mr.  Samuel  Ogden,  senior  director  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  president  of  the 
Association  of  Trades  Protection  Societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  the  views  of  those  who  disCrust  the  limitei]- 
liability  system  are  forcibly  expressed.  Mr.  Ogden  says 
that— 

'  tJiiri?j*tricl+>iI  limitRl  liability  by  registration  is  in  soms  reepeeb* 
a  84^rious  dangor  to  the  whole  trading  OLkmmimity,  from  its  tendency 
to  olt(ir  the  ehamctor  and  objects  of  mercaiitdo  transactions  goner- 
ally.  The  social  and  pcrsoual  confequences  of  hankruptoy,  which 
rnflolt  from  nnliuiited  liability,  impoee  prudence  on  private  tradera; 
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butt  being  uon  oiisieat  in  tlio  c«6c  of  limited  oom|)[uiioA,  buauuiea 
{uvolviiig  Iftrge  riska  is  more  eueil/  nadertKkeii  hj  Buch  oompELQiefl. 
TbiB  fftot  Qoaaidtirably  handicttpB  ordiaiiry  tradera  with  unlimitod 
lisbiltlj  in  their  compotidoii  with  compaQiea  iritb  limited  liAbilitj, 
knd  hae  a  LuiiilfiDcj  eithar  to  drivu  Ui^iu  uut  unlirelj  ur  to  iailuuu 
them  to  abftodon  their  cflutious  mloi  of  Mmduot  in  tradiog.  TUe 
flpijit  uf  ep«C! Illation  und  recklaeGneBfl  vrbich  is  thus  foetored  by 
litnitc-d  lUbility  ccosos  to  bi?  Oi'ufiuGd  to  euoh  ootapanios,  uid 
icoTitobly  BprtadB  in  the  litwIiDg  cdouaanity  whiuL  LnuluH  h\ 
compclition  with  thorn.  The  reBnltiag  d^DiorAliBatk^n  of  tho  trade 
*ffect«d  snd  tbo  discourageuioiit  of  honei^t  cnterpriae  is,  iu  buxog 
roBpfloto,  of  more  Dcriooa  iicportanoe  tbon  the  ootual  luts  in  tho 
eLareholdcm  aud  urodilore  of  tho  cijui|>iLuiuA  themBtrlTLie,' 

Tbeae  remarks  represent  with  much  force  ibe  views  of  what 
it  may  perhaps  be  phrdiinable  to  call  tbe  otd-fusbicrDeJ  leciion 
of  ihc  c*>mmcrciol  world.  Tbey  carry  the  roador  back  to  the 
diicuisioDK  which  preceded  the  passiDg  of  the  Act  of  1^62,  It 
IS  now  too  lale  to  diicust  tbe  question  in  (be  abstract.  The 
gigaatic  operation*  of  modern  comuierce  depend  to  a  very  large 
exient  on  tbe  facilities  which  limited  liability  glides  to  the 
operator  for  obtaining  capital.  The  real  answer  to  the  opinioos 
of  which  Nfr.  O^en  is  ihe  exponent  it  thnt  *  the  spirit  of 
speculation  and  rEcklesancss '  cannot  (at  all  events  by  legis- 
lators) ha  difFerHntiaird  from  tbe  spirit  of  enterprise;  >nd  that, 
though  the  enormous  development  of  enterprise  during  the  last 
fifty  jears  has  brought  evils  in  Its  train,  (be  good  hai  largely 
outweighed  tbe  evil.  Bui  the  (question  is  not  a  practical  one. 
The  principle  of  limited  liability  was  at  one  time  on  lis  trial  - 
since  iat>3  its  acceptance  is  ckoic  jugie. 

Still,  tbe  old  views  b3  ta  the  dangers  of  limited  liability  are 
not  without  their  influence  in  ibe  present  day.  Reforms  are 
frequently  advocated  which  are  really  inconsistent  with  the 
acceptance  ex  amnio  fif  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  One 
proposal,  advocated  by  Lord  Justice  Vangban  Wiliiama  in  Wis 
addeaduin  tii  the  repiJtt  of  Lord  Davey  sCoinnutlee,  ia  to  attii.i,:h 
cornpulsorily  to  all  shares  in  Umited  companies  (except  possibly 
shares  paid  up  in  full  on  the  fannation  of  the  company)  a 
'reserve'  liability — that  Is  to  say,  a  liability  M  pay  up  further 
capital  in  tbe  event  of  tbe  company  being  wound  up.  This 
proposal  was  rightly  rejected  by  Lord  Davcy's  Committee,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  render  the  shares  of  companies  leta 
eligible  as  nn  investment^  and  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  trustees  to  hold  tbe  shares  of  any  company  as  part  of  (heir 
trust  estate.  Another  proposal  woa  uaforlunately  adopted  by 
Lord    Davey's   Committee,    but    was    aflerwoH 
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ibe  House  of  LoTdn;  it  w&s  o^  proposal  W  f^We  the  winding- 
up  Courl  ptfwer  to  declare  iLe  liability  of  anj  one  or  marc  ti\ 
ihe  membera  of  &  ci:tmpany  Tor  all  ur  tome  of  the  d^bti  of  th« 
company  to  be  unlimited,  in  caie  the  Court  should  be  tatlsficd 
ihai  the  mmpnny  wai  formed  or  carried  on  for  any  *  fraudulent 
"r  illegal  purpoae,'  Tbe  proposal  seems  at  first  flight  pWiible, 
especially  if  lU  operation  be  limiletl,  as  some  of  its  sdvcMAtPi 
have  suggested,  to  members  implicated  in  tbe  fraudulent  or 
ille^l  purpose  ;  but  tliere  are  grave  objections  to  it.  One  is  that 
strongly  urged  bji  Mr  Justice  Buckley  before  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  in  1898.  Why  should  a  creditor,  who  bai 
given  credit  to  a  limited  company,  have  a  benefit  for  wbicb  he 
never  contracted^  the  benefit  of  putting  hia  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  a  man  who  bai  never  contracted  to  pay  htm?  A 
further  objection  is  ibat  this  sweeping  power  is  left  in  the 
ditrrptinn  of  the  Court,  with  no  principles  t'l  guiJe  it,  the 
punishment  being  perhaps  quite  incommensurate  with  the  frand 
or  illegality  puniabi^d.  But  npnrt  from  these  weighty  objec^tian^ 
tbe  proposal  should  stand  condemned  <in  tbe  ground  that  it 
implies  the  reactionary  view  that  limited  liability  isadangeroas 
privilege  which  should  be  taken  away  from  any  person  who  is 
guilty  of  n on- meritorious  conduct. 

There  is  one  more  propoffal,  based  on  a  distruBt  of  limited 
liability,  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention.  Tbe  Act  of  1^62 
confines  the  right  of  incorporation  with  limited  liability  to 
seven  or  more  peraonfl.  The  Uie  Sir  George  Jessel  drew 
attention  many  yeara  ago  to  the  curious  want  of  logic  in  this 
provision.  Why  should  seven  persons  have  a  right  which  is 
denied  to  a  ]cbs  number?  The  logic  of  facts  has  corrected  the 
wanL  of  logic  in  the  law.  For  many  years  past  single  traders, 
or  partnerships  of  less  than  seven  traders,  have  in  fact  been 
able  to  trade  with  limirrd  liability  by  the  simple  device  nf 
assoriating  with  themselves  aa  many  relations,  clerks,  or  aerrants 
as  might  he  necessary  in  make  up  the  number  of  intending  coi- 
porntors  to  seven,  and  thus  forming  an  incorporated  company. 
The  objection  at  one  time  urged  to  this  mode  of  obtaining 
limited  liability  was  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Companies  Acts  thai  a  body  consisting 
nominally  of  seven  persons,  but  really,  so  far  as  subsianEial 
interests  were  concerned,  of  one  or  two  persons,  should  trade 
with  limited  liability.  The  House  of  lyjrds,  in  November  IH^G 
{In  the  case  of  Salomtm  v,  Scioman  and  C^0»  decided  that  as  a 
matter  of  law  this  objection  was  unfounded.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  expediency  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  valid  objection 
can   be  urged  to  the  existence  of  such  a  company,  so  long,  of 
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courie,  ms  tbe  company  is^  bj  tlic  uie  of  the  word  ^  liinited/ 
f^leailj'  (lifTereniiated  from  the  pertoni  composing  it,  %o  ni  to 
give  I'oil  Dotjce  to  creditor*  tW  ihcy  are  ^lealing  with  a  body 
with  liTjiiiPti  lialiilit/.  [l  is  quite  troe  that  there  have  been 
initance*  in  which  companies  of  thii  kind  have  been  used  M 
engine!  of  fraud.  There  have  been  cases  in  wbirb  lasidvpnl 
traders  have  attempted  to  delay  and  defeat  their  creditors  by 
'  turDiD^  themselves  into  a  company/  as  the  phrase  goes;  but 
locb  mantetivres  A>  these  have  more  than  once  been  defeated  hy 
ibe  Courts^  and  ihete  aeetna  to  be  no  doabt  that  the  law  is  strong 
enough  at  it  stands  (o  prevent  them.  Another  abuse  should  be 
menEionciI  which  has  occurred  in  connexion  with  anch  com- 
panies. A  trader  sells  his  business  to  a  limited  company 
consisting,  in  substance,  of  himself  and  six  *  dummies.'  He 
takes  bis  purchase-nuiuey  in  debentures — that  is  to  say.  In 
Mcurities  covering  the  whole  of  the  new  company^s  assets. 
Tbe  company  proves  unaucct^ssfuL  When  the  trade  creditors 
of  the  company  proceed  to  have  the  company  wound  up,  they 
find  that  the  original  founder,  wbo  has  throughout  been  con- 
dnciing  the  business,  steps  in  by  right  of  his  lecuniiec  and 
sweeps  away  the  whole  of  the  assets,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
unsecured  creditors.  But  it  Is  to  be  observed  that  this  abuse 
does  not  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  Act  being  used  to  proeura 
limited  liability  for  (in  substance)  a  aiugie  person.  The 
difficulties  of  ibe  creditors  arise  from  the  fact  that  a  rompany 
can  issue  debentures  which  will  charge  the  whole  of  its 
property,  and  that  persons  wbo  have  given  credit  to  a  company 
may  therefore  5nd  that  its  power  of  issuing  debentures  results 
in  preventing  them  from  recovering  their  debtg.  h  may  be  thai 
the  power  of  issuing  debentures  ought  to  be  controlled;  but 
that  is  a  dilferent  question — the  difliculties  of  the  creditors 
woLiEd  be  precisely  the  same  if  the  company  had  n  hundred  real 
shareholders  instead  of  only  one. 

Before  discussing  the  second  group  of  reforms,  namely,  those 
aimed  at  securing  disclosure  of  the  balance- a  beets  of  limited 
companies  and  the  registration  of  their  mortgages,  it  is  well  to 
consider  how  far  a  body  trading  with  limited  liability  ought  to 
be  put  on  special  terms  ai  to  discloiing  its  affairs  lo  those  who 
trftde  or  intend  to  trade  with  it.  On  the  one  side  it  is  urged 
tbat  to  require  companies  tn  make  a  greater  disclosure  of  their 
affairs  than  other  traders  arc  required  to  make,  would  unfairly 
handicap  them  in  competiJon  with  individuals  and  unincor- 
porated firms  carrying  on  similar  businesses.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  pointed  out  that  cor  ^^  in  a  di^erent  position 

from  individuals,  in  that  ^  from  the  use  of 
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reckleti  or  ejcessivc  credit  bj  the  ptnaliies  uf  ihe  bankruptcj^ 
law;  and  thai  the  privilege  of  Limited  llalrilily  should  carry 
wiih  it  a  eoTTOBponding  obligation  to  diarlose  ihe  rninpan^** 
true  commcrcinl  poiitioit.  It  must  not^  however,  be  for^oliefl 
that  diBd">sLire  mav  oprrHle  lo  benefiL  ntliers  be»id«s  tbtisH 
whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  Some  interesting  evidence  on 
ihin  point  was  given  In  18^7  before  the  House  of  Lords 
Commitlve  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  lepresented  the  viswc  of  tbe 
persons  interested  in  aboul  eighty  limited  trading  concerai 
carrying  on  business  in  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  6,000»000/.  Mr.  Sinclair's  evidence  wa» 
direcied  primArily  lo  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  limiied 
company's  balancc&hcet  shoitlJ  be  diHtlDBcd  to  the  public  ;  but 
his  remarks  have  a  direi't  bearing  on  the  general  (jiieition.  Id 
his  evidence  he  stated  that — 

^  So  far  as  Belfast  indu^trloti  arocuucGniediforuigacooiiKititjonie  being 
ftilt  with  iiicr^^BifLg  ecveritj,  .  .  .  and  it  Eeema  to  Ibe  mannfactnTerfi 
of  Eflll'ftat  that  tlia  policy  wliicb  would  compel  them  to  poblish  evtii 
the  aliglitoflt  dogruo  of  lafoTmatioix  which  eould  be  ue^  a^iiiat  tbom 
bj  maunfaciurtXH  abroad  in  at  ouco  Bhort-aigbleJ,  dangerous,  uod 
iLQJiist.  ...  I  )ini>w,  as  a  mnttiir  of  fact,  tliut  forei^  niariufactnrerti 
kcop  a  clofiti  uatvb.  oa  tho  proceddiugb  of  tlitir  compatitora  in  th** 
United  Kingduui,  mid  I  knon  that  tbo  K(.<|^elcr  of  joint- at ui'li 
ci/itiimnicB  is  periudicLillj  ^eatched  ou  their  behalf,  and  that  dol&ilB 
uf  the  uiemiiraudiJin  und  nrtfdt^r^  iif  a«si>i:ialii}ii.  cupitjd,  l^c.^  i^f  ikja 
coiDjietitivo  tmderlaltinga  in  their  own  line  of  UutiiTH'Hs  are  fully  fiuiit 
abroad  to  thciu,  .  .  .  Many  of  tho  oompobicB  rugiatored  in  Bulfast 
LaTe,  as  comimtitors,  corjioralious  registered  abroad,  where  no  obli- 
gation of  publicatioD  is  laid  i]|>un  iLetr  diructoie.  TLb  Btivnrust 
comjietitioti  in  my  owa  biiainoF^hi  is  fntm  corjic rations  of  gigantic 
fosonreDB  ia  Atnoriua  abont  ivhoso  Li^irs  no  iuformatJou  eau  be 
obtainod.  AnotbeT  most  scriLrUfi  objection  to  Iho  publication  of 
oBbeta  diid  liabililicK  ih  tho  ubu  which  would  bo  luwle  of  tLcm  by 
editors  of  tbo^e  tinanfiial  journals  well  described  by  the  '  Economist ' 
of  March  2€tb  as  *  gatti^r  joumalB'  and  ^  organs  of  corruptioi].'  It 
ie  woU  known  that  thcao  nowapapore  maho  unsorapultjua  uac  of  faote 
oontiiiued  in  public  balance  ahc«tH  of  coujpaui^B  to  wbioh  tbey  toe 
Luatilo,  and  by  iniieudo  aa  woU  oh  by  diroot  uriticii^iD  oft^'n  occaGioD 
conaidurablc  injtiry  lo  perfectly  eolfvnt  inetitutioas/ 

Mr.  Sinclair  also  dfali  with  the  argument  that  a  company 
which  baft  obtained  the  privilege  uf  limited  liability  should 
give  4L  *iiiid  jfo  ijtui  ill  n-iurn  by  publishing  it»  affairs.  He 
pointed  oui  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  shows  that  the 
credit  of  a  ciini.-tiii  which  ia  turned  into  a  11  in itetI-1  lability 
company  is  thereby  considerably  curtailed^  and  that  this 
CQrtailnienl  of  credit  is,  by  itaelf,  a  heavy  price  to  pay.      With 
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this  may  be  c£>mparcd  a  rery  ugnificftnt  statemcDt  by  Mr. 
Hurold  Brown  (a  City  *olicit4>r  wiili  great  i<x|>erience  uf  ihe 
working  of  the  Companies  AcU)f  in  a  meiroraodum  preaeDled 
bj  htm,  hi  a  representative  of  the  Londi>n  Chamber  of 
Commeroe,  to  Lord  Dnve^^a  Committee.  Mr.  Brown  state* 
ibat  the  usual  reault  of  the  conversion  of  a  private  business  into 
A  itmil<?4i  compnnj'  is  In  rp^trici  iti  geni^rAl  credit,  esperialljr  if 
it  has  the  power  of  borrowing  on  debentures ;  and  thai  it  is  his 
prarti<¥,  when  he  is  mlvjsing  uptir  the  conversion  of  a  trading 
boBincss  into  a  limited  compitoj,  to  recommend  the  prorUion 
of  adiJitional  cnsh  lo  comp^nsalf  for  the  reduction  in  credit. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  limited 
liability  carries  with  it  considerskbLe  cuuunercial  disadvantage 
in  the  matter  of  credit,  nod,  if  to,  Ihe  ordinary  unlimited  trader 
is  not  juili6ed  In  complaining  that  limitation  of  Liability  is  a 
privilege  which  carries  with  it  no  compensating  ilisadvantage. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  i»  not  ea*y  to  see  why  a  man  who 
gives  credit  to  a.  liniitpd  company,  and  who  therefore  knows 
that  he  is  to  look  to  the  company's  assets,  and  not  to  the  private 
resources  of  the  niembers,  h>r  jwiyment^  Is  entitled  to  ask  for 
more  dUclosure  than  the  man  who  ^ives  credit  to  an  ordinary 
trader,  whose  ability  to  meet  his  engagements  is  liniiteil  by  the 
extent  of  1)13  assets.  The  argum^pnt  thnt  oompanios  should  in 
this  regard  be  pliiced  under  diFerent  obligations  from  those  of 
ordinary  individuals^  beeaiiae  the  former  are  not  reitraine<l  by 
the  penalties  of  the  bankruptcy  laws,  is  not  very  convincing. 
The  fact  no  doubt  suggests  the  need  of  ircT^ased  cnution  id 
giving  credit  to  companies,  and  it  may  be  an  argument  in  favour 
of  proteccing  th«  intf^r^st^t  of  ftbareholders  against  reckleiis 
directors  ;  but  it  has  little  beating  on  the  question  how  far 
creditors  are  entitled  to  re<juire  disclosure. 

Lord  Da vey's  Committee  recommended  in  effect  that  a  public 
register  be  kept  of  the  following  charges  effected  by  companies ; 
(I)  floating  charges ;  (2)  charge  on  chattels ;  (3)  charges 
on  nnpaid  and  uncalled  capital;  and  (^)  charges  secaring 
debentures.  The  Committee  advised  against  a  general  register 
of  mortgages  and  charges.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  this  matter  of  r^iatration  of  charges  have  been 
adopted  in  the  tiovernment  Bill.  On  the  whole  these  recom- 
mendatiucs  appear  lo  be  satisfactory.  A  floating  charge  la  a 
charge  which  authorises  the  company  to  deal  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  with  the  property  charged,  bat  which 
becomes  a  fiied  charge,  giving  a  priority  over  other  creditors, 
in  case  the  company  ceases  to  carry  on  its  buaincaa.  A  charge 
of  this  nature  cannot  be  eJlected  by  an  ordinvy  individual ;  if 
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%  compciay  is  allowed  Lo  effect  »ucli  a  cbfirge,  il  aeems  not 
vmreBBonabl^^  that  jt  ihontd  have  to  givp  public  notice  of  if.  A 
somenliat  similar  observation  applies  to  charges  on  chattel*. 
The  Bills  of  Sale  Acts  prevent  sn  individaal  tmder  from 
creating-  a  cbari^  on  chattels  without  the  pubUcitj^  of 
regisirstion  ;  nnd  ibere  seems  to  \m  no  renson  yi\\y  a  company 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  restriction.  Companies  are 
bound  b^  the  law  as  it  stund^  to  make  annual  returns  of  tbe 
amount  of  their  uncalled  and  unpaid  capital.  N^o  objection 
boa  ever  been  taken  to  the  making  of  these  returns.  The 
r&giiirjLtioii  of  charges  on  uncalled  and  unpaid  capital  is  the 
natural  complernent  of  the  obligation  to  make  these  returns; 
for  unless  such  charges  ar^  regitrer^d  ibe  returns  are  misleading- 
It  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  casj  to  justtly  in  principle  the 
provision  requiring  registration  of  ebar^^ps  B<?curing  ilebenturaa. 
If  the  debentures  are  scoured  by  a  floating  charge,  the  cbur^ 
win  have  to  be  registered  as  such;  and  it  is  not  altogelber  easy 
to  bee  why  a  lizcd  charge  should  have  to  be  registered  merely 
because  it  happens  to  secure  an  issue  of  debentures,  An  indi- 
vidual trader  who  trades  with  4^Bpita]  which  he  has  borrowed  on 
a  mortgage  of  his  factory  is  not  bound  to  disclose  ibis  mortgage 
to  the  world.  Why  should  a  company  be  in  a  differcnr 
potitioa  ?  However*  as  a  matter  of  fact,  charges  securing 
debentures  are  usually  charges  of  a  more  or  less  permaneni 
nature  ;  they  can  therefore  be  disclosed  without  hampering  the 
company  s  operations;  and,  as  returns  have  to  be  made  oi 
capital  raised  by  shares,  there  can  be  little  objection  to  like 
returns  of  capital  raided  by  debeaturcs,  The  scheme,  rejected 
by  Lord  Davey's  Committee,  of  requiring  a  public  regifiiratiou 
i}(  all  mortgages  and  charges*  would  have  been  most  oneious 
in  practice ;  it  would  alao  have  had  the  effect  of  enabling  irade 
competitors  to  pry  somewhat  closely  into  many  of  the  company  s 
business  transactione,  an  efTect  which  will  not  fciUow  from  ihe 
registration  of  charges  of  a  permanent  nature. 

In  some  quarters  objecLion  has  been  made  to  the  pn>po&e4l 
provisions  as  to  registration  of  mortgages,  on  the  grouTid  that 
they  will  be  diflicult  to  work  in  the  case  of  companies  carrying 
un  biisinesG  abroad.  The  objection,  if  justified,  would  be 
one  of  great  importance;  for  a  very  large  number  of  British 
companies  carry  on  business  in  the  colonies  or  abroail.  But 
such  companies  must  always  have  some  central  office  in 
England;  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  charge  on  uncalled 
capital^  or  to  secure  debentures,  would  be  executed  except  by 
the  central  authority  of  the  company,  ard  at  the  British  ofTice. 
A  floating  charge  is  also  hardly  likely  to  be  executed  abroad. 
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and  indec<)  wrould  be  invalid  id  most  foreign  countries.  The 
Bili  is  90  woiiJcd  that  cbaige*  oji  cb^ttcU  will  only  require 
regiatration  if  the  chatteU  ar«  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  objection  ivoald  have  been  almost  fatal  if  tbe  provi- 
■ioD  for  registration  hnd  extended  to  all  mnrtgngpt  and 
char^i;  but  as  the  Bill  stands  the  objection  carries  but 
little  force. 

As  an  BlternatiFe  to  tbc  registration  of  mortgages  and  charges, 
it  bai  sometimes  been  suggested  ibat  trading  debts,  if  incurred 
in  the  ordinary  cokirae  of  business  wiLhin  three  inontbe  of  tbe 
winding-up  of  tbc  company,  should  havt;  priority  over  tbe 
debentures  of  tbe  comp:Ln^.  A  claLtse  to  this  effect  was  moved 
and  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  by  Lord  Mac- 
Dsgbten,  and  figures  in  the  Government  Bill.  It  is  difficult 
to  sec  what  justification  there  can  be  for  the  clause,  if  tbe 
proposals  of  tbe  Pill  a«  tii  regiiimtion  (if  miirtgages  and  charges 
become  law.  To  give  priority  to  trading  debts  incurred  within 
three  rnombs  of  winding-up  would  Inflict  serious  hardship  cm 
ordinary  secured  creditors,  and  Kuch  a  provision  could  hardly 
fail  to  hamper  companies  in  obtaining  subsctipticrns  fur 
debentures.  Further,  such  a  provision  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  litigation.  Tbc  *  ordinary  course '  of  busineii, 
in  tbe  case  rf  a  company  on  the  verge  of  failure,  is  often 
reckless.  This  clause  would  add  new  temptations  to  reckless- 
ness, and  give  new  opporlunities  for  dishonesty,  Every  trade 
creditor  will  (having  regard  to  tho  registration  clauses  of  the 
Bill)  be  aware,  or  will  have  tho  opportunity  of  becoming  aware^ 
of  the  existence  of  (he  company's  debentures.  If  be  neverthe- 
less gives  tbe  company  credit^  why  sbould  be  be  entitled  to 
priority  over  the  debentures  in  case  winding-up  supervenes 
within  three  months?  Tbe  clause  is  not  aimed  merely  at 
protecting  creditors  for  small  amounts,  on  whose  behalf  it 
tnight  be  said  that  tbcy  eould  scarcely  be  expected  to  search 
tbe  register  before  entering  into  triflitig  current  transactions  ; 
it  vrould  operate  in  favour  of  all  trade  creditors.  The  clause 
would  in  any  case  be  dangerous.  As  matters  will  stand  if  tbe 
Bill  is  passed,  it  will  be  (juile  unnecessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  disappear  innn  tbe  Bill. 

The  Government  Bill  no  longer  contains  certain  provisions 
of  great  importance  which  were  recommended  by  Lord  Davcy's 
Committee.  That  Committee  recommended  a  provision  that 
the  company's  annual  balance-sheet  sbould  cither  be  sent  to 
each  member  or  sbould  be  deposited  at  the  companv'«  "<*^-^ 
lor  inspection  by  tbe  members.  On  tbe  other  hand 
a   proposal    that    the     balance-sheet  sbould    ^ 
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Reg;iitrBr  of  Joint-siork  Companio*,  an  ai  to  be  open  lo  farther 
io»pectioti,  and  alaled  tbat — 

*  The  iDalikDco  of  cpmion,  qb  sbown  by  tbc  commuiiicationa  vrith  wbioh 
your  Committee  harQ  been  faToaredf  ia  deoidedlj  advorse  to  this 
proposal.  And  liftor  a  rery  full  ili»:iieaLiJu  your  Oouuuitboo  have 
deletminQd  not  to  rP4>oirmond  iL  The  primary  duty  of  the  directon 
]fi  Eon^aidB  tboir  ovn  sbarci holders,  nnd  your  CoutmittoQ  have  adopted 
tbe  \iow  tarsclj  cxprceeoil  by  tbo  Wakoficld  Chambor  of  Corpmorw, 
tUat  '*  tLo  Irufl  lin»nc3al  puHiliou  of  tlib  company  tbuuTd  bo  boDtfetly 
dli^lotied  tn  Bbareboldera  aot  leaa  tluuj  oitoe  a  year,  but  not  f^ 
jmblic  UBe," ' 

Tbere  aeemi  to  be  Tcrjr  ^od  ^ound  for  tbe  rievr  tbat 
Lord   Davey's   CommJliee    wem    foo    far    in    rpcommemling   a 

compulsory  pravisum  for  disclosing  the  balance-sbe^t  to 
fthar^hnldera.  It  must  be  remembered  that  diEclosure  to  iharo- 
boldcT9f  even  in  a  sutall  company,  may  (and  in  a  large  com- 
pany, as  n.  niU,  tnusi)  be  equivalf'Qt  to  publication  to  trade 
riraifl.  There  i>  j^n  doubt  that  there  are  many  companjea  cf 
ibc  very  highest  class  in  which  it  i»  the  practice,  fur  trade 
reasonSf  to  keep  the  balance-iheet  iccret ;  and  the  remarks 
quoted  flbiive  from  Mr.  SincUir's  evidence  show  hovr  strong 
the  r^oaona  for  secrecy  may  oft^n  he,  ll  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  that  balancc-ahcets  may  be  kept  secret  in  order  to 
defraud  abarebol tiers.  This  may  possibly  occur;  hat  only 
directors  of  the  very  bigbcat  ataading  can  venture  to  insiat  on 
absolute  secrecy.  A  fraudulent  board  would  merely  court 
suspicion  by  refusing  to  publish  a  balance-sheet  to  the  sbnre- 
holderst  U  is  easier  foi  directors  to  manipulate  a  balance- 
sheet  so  as  to  make  it  misleading  th&n  to  fac^  the  outcry  which 
shareholders  ^ould  make  if  unjuatifiably  refuted  laforination. 

But  whether  the  views  of  Lord  Bavey's  Committee  on  this 
point  were  right  or  not,  they  have  been  attacked  on  another 
side.  The  most  important  alieration  made  in  the  Committee's 
13ill  before  its  introduction  into  the  House  of  Lords  in  mU6  was 
the  modification  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  baUntTe-sheeL 
The  Bill,  as  altered,  provided  for  the  filing  of  the  balance-sheet 
with  the  Regislmr  of  Join t- stock  Companies.  This  unfurtunate 
provtaion  vras  mucb  preaaed  upr>n  (he  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mittee in  tbc  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Boaid  of  Trade, 
If  the  puhlieation  of  a  balance-sheet  were  compuliory,  many 
manufacturing  companies  would  be  hampered  not  only  in  tbcir 
coQi}»etition  HUb  their  rivals,  whether  British  or  foreign,  but 
in  their  relations  to  ibeir  workmen  and  servants.  No  doubt 
mercantile  opinion  ia  divided  on  the  eubject.  A  trader  in  a 
■mall   way  of   busineai  may   often   find   it   more   important  to 
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kpnw  the  financml  poaitJon  of  tboae  with  whom  he  !i  iIpaIid^ 
than  to  Bvmid  the  diBcloflure  of  his  own.  It  is  therefore  lo  be 
f'ipccted  that  a  sinall  manuracturer.  whit  cunsiiJcrB  hloiseTf  to 
be  forced  by  ihe  pteaiore  of  competiiiim  to  accept  order*  from 
any  customer  without  making  proper  enquiries  as  to  credit  and 
flvanding,  will  tnhe  up  on  this  qaesizon  an  attitude  dilTering  from 
that  of  ihe  head  of  a  proapcroua  and  progreasivc  concern  with 
jenlon*  competitor!  nt  home  and  abroad  f^ngpt  to  tUsctiver  the 
secrets  of  his  prosperity  and  proprcsi,  The  quefltion  of  the 
publication  of  linl4iicc-'sbci-t&  i*  however  not  at  tbi&  moment  a 
pressing  one.  When  ihc  (jcivornmcnt  Bill  waa  considercHl  by 
(he  Hous^  of  Lords  Cooimittee  in  1899,  the  clause  as  to 
publication  of  bRlance-sheets  was  omitted  without  a  division, 
and  it  docs  not  appear  iu  the  pre^e^t  BilL 

The  propoied  reforms  already  discussed  are  of  gf^aC 
importance  to  the  trading;  interests  of  the  country;  but  thcj 
bejir  mainly  on  the  relaiiima  between  limiletJ  companies  and 
those  who  do  business  with  thein.  The  reforms  wbich  remain 
to  be  considered  are,  in  some  reajieets,  iif  more  popular  interest 
than  those  already  discussed,  but  are  comparatively  unimportant 
Imui  the  point  of  riew  of  tbe  gcuuiue  trader.  These  reforms 
are  directed  towards  protecting  persona  who  invest  their  money 
on  tbe  faitb  of  public  proapeduaes^ 

The  formation  of  a  company  under  the  Companies  Acts  as 
they  now  stand  is  a  mutter  of  eilrcme  simplicity.  Any  seven 
persons  who  desire  lo  be  associated  together  for  any  lawful 
purpose  may  prepare  and  sig;rL  a  memoranducn  of  association^ 
setting  out  the  namR  of  thu  propiiBwI  mmpany,  its  obJFcts,  and 
its  nominal  capital.  Upon  registration  of  this  memorandum  with 
the  Registrar  of  Joiut-slock  Coinpauies,  a.  cerliflcaie  is  lasued 
stating  that  the  company  Is  incorporated.  Tbe  oiiginal  Act  of 
IJ$62  makes  no  provision  for  anything;  iu  the  nature  of  promo- 
tion. Tbe  Act  seems  to  have  r?oTiie  in  plated  that  the  businesi 
would  be  formed,  as  it  were,  automatically,  by  tbe  persons 
intending  to  carry  on  ihe  company^s  affairs.  No  provision 
IB  made  for  the  issue  of  any  prospectus^  or  for  an  application 
of  any  kind,  public  or  private.  Lo  persons  intending  to  invesL  As 
&  matter  of  practice  a  company  is  in  fact  formed  on  the  initiative 
either  of  a  single  persim  or  of  a  »iiia]|  body  of  personip  If  tbe 
initiators  of  the  company  are  in  a  position  themselves  to  supply 
all  tbe  rccjuisitc  capital,  tbcj  register  the  company  and  tben 
issue  shares  to  themselves  and  their  friends  either  for  cash  or  in 
exchauj^  for  astets,  in  the  way  originally  contei  ~  '*  by  tbe 
Act.      More  usually  the   promoters   are   pp'  do 

capital  tbemsclves,  but  who  intend   it^  ? 
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public.  In  manv  casrs  the  promoter  Is  in  poESCABion.  or  &t  al 
events  in  cnnErol,  of  some  buiioeu  or  property,  n<  for  example, 
a  contract  for  building-  a  railwoLy^  or  a  leaae  of  a  gold  mint;. 
Hp  enters  (by  himielf  or  thrnugh  iome  nominee)  into  a  contract 
with  a  trustee  for  ihe  intended  compnny.  By  tbe  agreement  he 
binds  himself  to  sell  hii  rights  to  the  new  company,  wheo 
formed,  at  the  price  and  on  the  lermB  flt^Ied  in  tbe  a^reetnent. 
He  then  prixrures  persons  to  consent  to  act  as  directors  of  the 
cnmpany,  and  prepares  a  pr<:^Bpecius  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
the  intended  concern  in  Irtnguage  of,  as  a  rulc«  a  somewhat 
sanguine  chsrncler.  VVhen  The  prospectus  has  been  printnl 
and  ia  ready  for  iaaue,  tbe  formaf  steps  necessary  for  bring-tng 
the  company  into  being  are  taken-  The  memurandum  of 
asaocLalion  has  to  h*x  sig;ncd  by  seven  persons.  Hut  tbe 
memorandum  must  he  registered,  and  is  thus  thrown  open  to  tbe 
public  gaze.  It  has  therefure  become  the  practice  to  have  Ihe 
memorandum  signed  Lj  seven  clerks  or  other  persona  nboie 
name*  will  not  reveal  if*  an  inquirer  the  persunaliiy  of  the 
promoter  or  of  Ihe  capitalists  interested  in  the  concern.  As 
soon  as  the  company  is  formed  a  meeting  of  (he  directors  is 
held,  and  the  preliminary  sale  ogrecmcnl  (the  terma  of  which 
were  of  course  fixed  by  the  pnimoter)  Is  adrtpii^  on  behalf  <if 
Ihe  company.  At  this  moment  there  is  in  existence  a  perfectly 
and  li^gally  formed  company  bound  by  agreement  to  purchase 
the  promoter's  property  at  the  promoter's  own  price  and  un  Uit 
oi*n  terms  ;  the  protil^  which  is  often  excessive,  being  made  by 
*  loading'  the  purchase  money,  that  is,  by  lelling  at  an  excessive 
price.  7'be  prospectus  is  then  issued,  and  is  dtslribuled  through 
the  post  to  &uch  pers^ms  as  are  known  to  he  already  interested 
in  enterprises  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  of  the  new  company. 
The  prospectus  is  accompsnJe*!  by  forms  of  npplicfiiion  lor  rhe 
shares  or  secnriti^s  oT  tbe  company.  In  theory  the  intending 
Investi»r,  who  obtains  a  copy  of  tbe  prospectus,  reads  it  and 
forms  bis  judgment  as  to  the  prospects  and  advaDla|res  offered 
by  the  company,  and,  if  his  judgment  is  favourable,  applies  for 
shares.  The  practice  however  is  dilTerenl.  Even  if  prospec- 
tuses were  alTvays  prepared  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  with 
the  fullest  desire  to  place  the  facts  before  an  intending  investor, 
mere  limitations  of  ipace  would,  as  a  rule,  prevent  the 
prospectus  from  containing  all  the  information  really  necessary 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  tho  prospects  of  the  concert;, 
PracticalCy  tbe  intending  investor  pays  bat  little  attention  to 
the  statements  in  the  prospectus.  In  fact  he  is  influenced 
either  by  his  confidence  in  the  persons  who  appear  on  the 
prospectus    at   directors   or    managers  or  solicitors,  or  by   hi* 
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ItDowIcU^e  as  to  l\ic  auccciB  of  Biinilnr  coDccrna.  Ii  Tvimlcl 
perbaj>»  be  rash  to  aay  that  no  real  investor  ever  takes  charoa 
■olely  on  the  faith  uf  a  prDspectuH  ;  bm  there  Is  strong  ^rouiid 
for  ihe  belief,  which  ia  uoJoiibledly  prevalent  among  those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  genesis  of  the  ordinary  fi|xrcalauve 
company,  that  applicants  fiir  shares  £.re,  as  a  rule,  either  persons 
with  private  information  of  lomc  kind,  who  are  uot  in  fact 
much  inilupnreil  by  the  prospeclos,  iir  per^nns  who  rupsH  that, 
nn  at^count  perhapa  of  sumc  ^  boom  '  in  the  trade  in  queMtii^m, 
tbe  shares  will  gii  tii  a  prernlitin,  and  (ot  that  reamn  apply  in 
the  hiipea  of  realising  the  premium. 

There  can  he  do  doubt  ibat  certain  prejudices  are  prevalent 
on  [be  subject  of  promoters.  A  company  promoter  ii,  in  the 
popular  view,  a  person  of  evil  fame.  Fromoterj,  however,  do  not 
alurayftdeierve  the  obloquy  whieh  has  been  beaped  upon  theHL  as 
a  class.  The  business  of  tbe  promoter  ii  to  act  as  a  middleman, 
nnd  in  introduce  to  the  investor  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  speculator 
some  c.meero  nhieh  would  oiberwise  have  been  hampered  for 
wnnL  of  capiiiL  Every  agency  which  facilitates  the  fn'R  How 
of  cnpilnl  to  connerns  and  enterprises  where  cjipital  is  wante^l 
should  conunnnd  publit:  approval  The  houFst  promoter,  who 
gains  Ly  the  prumotion  only  such  profit  ai  Le  tjau  tairly  elairii 
as  his  due  for  the  risks  which  he  undertakes^  and  who  Is  willing 
to  iliscloie  tbe  amount  of  his  profit  to  the  pertont  from  wbnse 
pockets  ihe  profit  comeB,  performs  a  mcful  function,  and  ihouU 
not  he  itjvonraged.  But  the  position  of  a  promnter  is  one  of 
great  temptation.  He  aims  at  buying  in  a  cheap  market,  and 
selJirg  in  a  dear  one;  and  tbe  market  in  which  he  sells  is 
(Hirnp^ised,  as  a  rule,  of  persons  of  Uttle  business  capacity  and 
with  littJe  informalLon  at  their  command,  in  search  of  advan- 
UgeouH  employment  for  their  money.  It  is  no  matter  for 
woiuler  that  promoters  are  not  always  conscientioua  enough  to 
confine  their  profits  within  legitimate  bounds. 

Applicants  for  sbareft  arc,  even  as  the  law  stands,  ni>1  nnpro- 
lecLed,  [f  an  application  for  shares  is  made  on  ihe  faith  of  an 
untrue  statement  in  the  prospectus,  the  applicant  will  be  relieved 
of  hiH  bargain,  and  he  will,  as  a  rule,  h^  t^iitidi^d  to  compen- 
sation against  the  directors  whose  names  appear  on  the  pro- 
spectus. Indeed  the  right  of  n^cission  la  not  infret|uently 
abused.  A  disappointed  speculator,  who  Hnds  that  the  «hares 
for  which  he  applied  Lave  not  gone  to  a  premium,  and  at  the 
same  time  finds  lome  inaccuracy  in  the  prospectus,  persuades 
bimseU  without  much  difHcahT  tb&t,  biit  for  that  inaccuracy, 
he  would  not  have  applied  1  It  is  not,  however, 

easy  lo  say  whether  apr  •crve  further  pro- 
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icciiiyn.  On  tha  one  hand  an  applicant  has  pnictically  no  tiin^ 
to  mak«  independent  enqnlrj  into  ihe  f^cts  rcla-ting  to  the  new 
company;  it  maj  be  conceded  therefore  that  he  ia  entitled  to 
ratLer  more  protection  tban  tbe  Uw  concedes  to  n  person  who 
enters  into  Ein  ordinar}?  contract.  On  thia  ground  then*  ifl  macb 
to  be  vaid  in  r&vour  of  statutory  prorisions  wbich  aim  ftt 
enforcing  a  full  and  fair  sialeuient  in  tli^  priiftpectoi  of  ihe 
leading  facts  which  the  applicant  would  ordinarily  wisb  to 
knnw.  But  on  the  other  hand  stidi  pruvjiion*  should  not  be 
so  framEil  as  to  pLay  into  the  bands  ol  the  blackmailer,  or  of 
\\w  ])«raon  wlin  hnft  gtiuc  n-ckieaal^  into  a  ipecLilatioD  and  u 
on  the  look-out  for  some  means  of  slippiag  out  of  it.  Farther, 
any  provisions  which  are  aimed  at  protecting  the  applicant  for 
share)  musi  not  be  so  framed  as  to  place  obstacle*  iu  the  nay  of 
the  formation,  or  of  the  honest  promolion,  of  genuine  concerns  ; 
ami,  if  it  be  the  fart  ihal  moat  of  the  pprflrtna  who  applj^  for 
shares  upon  public  proapectuflcs  arc  speculators  rather  than 
investors,  especial  care  should  be  taken  not  to  protect  them  at 
the  expense  of  restrictliig  legitimate  business.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  legislation  can  Acareely  make  deliberale  fr^nd 
impoBiible ;  nor  can  it,  as  l^ird  Dnve^'s  Commtttee  points  out, 
protect  people  fnim  the  conHer|uences  of  their  own  laiprndencCt 
recklessnesBf  and  want  of  experience- 
Lord  Davej's  Coinmitlee  appears  to  have  examined  tbe«e 
difficult  qiieatii>na  with  the  utmoHt  care.  The  Oimmtttee 
considered  various  proposals  for  preventing*  companies  from 
starting  buEine^s  or  entering  into  contracts  until  after  the 
prospects  of  the  company  had  been  considered  and  the  contracts 
wilh  tbe  v**nilorH  or  promoters  bad  been  annctioned  hy  the 
shareholders  in  general  ineelin^.  All  these  schemes  tbe 
Citnimittee  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  thej  would  cause  coro- 
plicaticjn,  delaVi  ond  expense,  ond  woold  be  of  little  real 
protection^  The  Couimicteea  ultimate  recommendations  in 
this  connexion  involve,  among  others,  live  proposals:  (1)  that 
the  proipectus  shall  contain  certain  details  of  importance  which 
are  intended  to  eflert  a,  disclosure  of  tbe  prnmotera'  profits  and 
of  the  main  features  in  the  history  of  the  promotion  ;  (£)  that 
no  allotment  of  shjttrs  stinll  be  mode  until  a  minimum  amount 
of  the  capital,  to  be  named  in  the  memorandum  of  association 
and  prospectus,  if  anj,  of  the  companj,  has  been  subsi:ril>ed  ; 
(3)  that  business  shall  not  be  eotnmeneed  nor  contracts  adopted 
until  after  allotment  of  the  minimum  subscription  ;  (4)  thai  a 
meetinj;  of  the  shareholders  shall  be  held  lOon  after  the 
formation  of  the  company,  to  enable  ibem  to  obtain  disclosure 
of   the  main    facts    hearing  on    the    promotion   and    prospects 
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of  the  compan/i  apd  (5)  that  the  directora  aball  take  up  their 
c^ual  ill  cation  shares  before  their  names  ate  plac^J  before  tbe 
public  as  directors,  These  five  proposals  are  reproduced  in 
ihe  present  Government  Bill,  with  a  few  alterations  of  minor 
importance.  Tbe  Committee's  Bill  alao  contained  clauses 
defining  ihe  duties  and  liabilities  of  direeirtra  nnd  promolers. 
These  clauses  were  probably  merely  decinratory^  of  tbe  rxiiting 
law,  but  they  were  rejected  hy  ibe  Ibpuse  of  LorJa,  on  the 
ground,  presumably,  that  ihcy  would  be  unnecessarily  frightening 
Lu  timid  directors  and  promoieTs. 

The  five  proposals  sl;vted  abore  are  aimed  primarily  at 
cnforcjD§:  priiper  disclosure,  and  aerondaiily  nl  preventing  a 
practice  wbicb  i*  a  frequent  source  of  loss — namelvj  the  practice 
nf  goEDg  to  allotment  on  aa  in&ulhoient  subscription.  The 
promoters  nf  a  company  usually  spend,  or  make  themselves 
liable  for,  considerable  sums  in  connexion  with  the  formation 
of  the  company  and  the  preparation  and  advertisement  of  ihe 
prospectus.  It  may  happen  that  the  public  applications  for 
shares  are  so  fen  that  there  is  no  reas^jiiable  prospect  nf  starling 
the  concern  successfully.  Bat  in  such  a  case  the  promoterSf 
and  consequently  tbe  directors  (if  tUey  are  nominees  of  the 
promoters),  are  sorely  tempted  to  allot  shares  to  the  persoi]s 
who  have  applied,  so  as  to  utilise  their  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  formation  and  promotion  expenm. 
Thus  the  applicant  for  shares  gets  nothing  for  his  subscrip- 
lion  b;it  tbe  prirjlege  of  helping  to  indemnify  the  promoter 
against  the  promotion  expenses  ;  for  the  company^  being 
without  tangible  capital,  must  inevitably  come  txi  grief. 

That  tbe  object  of  these  proposals  is  an  excellent  one  will 
scarcely  be  questioned.  But  it  is  far  frum  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  reiults  which  will  eniue  if  they  become  law. 
On  tbe  one  hand  it  is  said  that  these  provisions  will  place 
obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  forming  honest  companies.  As  regards 
the  clause  enforcing  disclosure  in  proApectuses,  it  is  said  that 
the  effect  will  be  to  make  prospecziuses  bulky  and  unwieldy,  and 
that  hoocat  directors  will  shrink  from  the  risk  of  committing 
some  acctileriEat  breach  of  tbe  somewhat  elalHirate  provisions  of 
tbe  clauio.  The  clause  which  erkacU  tiint  business  shall  not  be 
4x>mmeDced  or  contracts  adopted  before  aElotmcnt^  bns  been 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  will  cause  prejudicial  delay  in 
starting  the  company  as  a  going  concern.  These  objections 
would  have  had  more  force  if  the  Bill  had  remained  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  prepared  by  LonI  Davey's  Committee.  The 
prospectus  clause,  as  it  then  stuotlt  requireil  a  statement  of  tbe 
porport    or   cfTect    of   every    material    contract    (with     certain 
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exceptiona]  and  of  evcr^  material  fact  known  to  tbc  directors  or 
promoters.  The  cinuse  wns  however  consiilerably  cut  down 
hy  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Houac  of  Lorda,  apd  its  require- 
tnentA  can  now  be  KUlisfied  witliouL  any  unduR  torrease  in  the 
aJEe  of  ibo  profiptclus.  Tk(>  ohjecdon,  that  tbe  clause  preventing 
tbe  coinmenceii^cnt  of  buMnt^ss  unit  tUe  adoption  c>|  coutrauts 
helore  allotment  will  cauee  prejudicial  delay,  would  be  n 
serioLis  objection  if  it  were  jusLthcd  ;  but  it  may  be  doubled 
wbetber  luch  delay  could  prejudlre  a  bova  jide  concern.  In  the 
rase  of  a.  large  companj  ibcre  is  always  a  tranAlllonal  Mogc 
during  v^bich  ibe  company,  though  fully  fcimied  <o  far  a«  legal 
TCfiulrcmcnla  go,  U  practically  in  n  dormant  condiliun,  becau&e 
iCA  capi(£.l  bns  not  yet  been  suWribeJ,  tbe  officers  buve  iioL  jei 
been  appointed,  and  the  busincKB  or  property  which  it  has  been 
formed  lo  lakif  over  has  not  yet  been  efTcclually  acquired.  It  is 
fiiurcely  likely,  and  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  to  shoa^,  that 
B  prolongation  of  ihia  transitional  ata^  until  after  alloimenl 
will  be  prejudicial.  On  ibe  other  band  ibe  provi«ioa  which 
prevenU  the  company  from  entering  into  coatracla  Ijefore 
fillciiinent  will  practically  forcp  the  directrtrs  in  eotcr  into  aurh 
contracts  only  as  the  extent  ot  the  public  aubscriplions  lostily.  J 
It  is  right  bowi-ver  to  point  out  that,  while  these  pntvisioni^ 
ate  tm  the  whole  GaCiefaE^torVi  ton  much  must  not  hv  expected 
fnwu  ihem.  Tbtjy  villi  make  it  more  difficult  for  tbi:  promoter 
til  rcaliie  an  undue  pri>fit ;  they  will  not  by  any  means  prevent 
hii  making  a  profit  The  practical  ctfect  of  tlic  provisions,  if 
they  become  law,  will  be  w;itrhed  with  much  intereit.  In 
soine  quarters  it  is  believed  tb^t  the  effect:  will  he  to  discourage 
ihe  issue  *>l  public  prospeciuses,  anfl  lo  drive  the  promoter  (o 
make  his  profit  in  other  ways,  Thobc  who  take  this  view  point 
lit  the  Tcsulis  wbicb  have  bren  experienced  in  Germany  from 
an  increased  Ttj»our  in  the  conditions  imprj^cd  by  the  law  un 
lh«:  htrmation  of  ciimpaoies.  These  results  are  explained  l>y 
IJr.  Ernest  Schuster  in  an  able  and  interesting  mGmorandum 
prepared  b*  him  iur  Lord  Davey's  Committee,  and  in  ihr 
fvidence  given  by  him  before  the  Commitlee,  It  seems 
that  formerly  Gcrmaii  promoters  made  their  ptofils,  as  Hritiah 
promoter*  do  now,  by  selling  property  to  a  cooipflny  at  on 
iiillntcd  price,  and  iben  olfering  tlie  shares  to  the  public  at  par. 
The  reforms  introduj.-eil  into  the  Girman  law  involve  stringent 
jnves ligations  and  valuations  upon  tbc  formation  of  a  compaoyi 
and  the  result  is  that  now  tbe  promoter  sells  his  projierty  to  tbi; 
company  at  a  fair  price,  and  make«  bis  profit  by  subsequently 
selling  the  shares  at  a  premium.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  if 
the  t^flVct  of  the  reforms  as  to  promotion  propos^  in  tbe  present 
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GoTerDoient  Dili  tiarc  the  effect  of  discc^ur&ging  Itie  issue  of 
proapectu*e»,  litniUr  reialts  will  follow.  The  investor  or 
■peculator  will  not  appl.y  fur  vharei,  but  will  purcliMe  at  a 
premium  m  the  Enarkeu  The  rash  speculator  will  not  b^  much 
more  protected  than  he  \n  nt  preicot.  He  will  be  ihc  ricttm, 
iit»l  of  the  ailroil  fraraer  of  pn«ppctuses,  but  of  ilie  ouibiHp 
broker.  It  may  be,  bowever,  that  the  more  aiibF.T-mimJr^il 
investor  will  be  in  a  safer  jH.aition.  Fur,  sucfi  a  man  n 
purchase  of  shares  involves,  as  a  rule,  resort  to  r%  stockhrnki^r 
It  Is  no  flattery  to  the  stockbrokerfl  to  suppose  timl  most 
investors  wiU  fiuJ  it  safer  to  truit  a  atockbroker  than  to  rt-'ly  on 
tt  pr<»ApBctus. 

There  are  several  provision*  of  minor  importance  in  the 
Government  Bill.  There  is  a  valuable  clause  Jeg;nlisiDg, 
ander  certain  safeguards,  the  application  of  capital  mrincys 
in  pajing  commiasLons  for  under  writing  or  procuring  aub- 
■criptions  for  aliarta.  [Ikberto  there  has  bpen  a  di^ubt  na  to 
the  legality  of  applying  capital  lor  tbe  purpose.  Tbere  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  payment  t>f  reaioniible  underwriting 
Commisitons,  if  ooty  tbey  are  not  paid  secretly;  btit  the  elTeet 
r>l  tbe  doubtful  cundition  of  tbe  law  has  been  tbat  underwriting 
eommisaioni  have  usually  been  paid  by  the  promoter, oBtenbihly 
out  of  his  own  moneys,  and  that  he  has  reccruped  himself  by 
■ecretlv  ailding  to  his  purchase  money,  as  a  further  ^  load,'  the 
amount  of  the  commission,  Tht;  new  clauae,  while  necessitating 
disclofiure,  will  recognise  tbe  legality  of  a  practice  which, 
under  disguises,  has  been  all  but  universal,  l^he  Bill  also 
conuins  clauses  enahUog  tbe  holders  <if  ime  tenth  of  the  capital 
to  force  the  directors  to  convene  a  genera!  meeting  nf  tbe  cum- 
pany,  and  making  it  necessary  for  every  company  lu  eltct  an 
huditor.  These  clauses  reproduce  proviiions  which  are  nimnst 
always  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  association  of  respectable 
companies.  Tbere  is  a  useful  clause  enabling^  crediEors  of  ihe 
company  to  apply  to  tbe  Court  in  a  voluntary  liquidntion^ 
without  gc>ing  tiirough  the  cosily  pnicess  of  presenting  a 
windings-up  petition  ;  and  another  clause  increases  tbe  power, 
already  prissi'Sseil  in  some  measure  by  tbe  Rejjistrar  of  Joint" 
8tock  CompanieSf  of  putting  an  end  to  tbe  existence  of  companies 
whlchj  though  practically  defunct,  have  not  been  formally  dis* 
solved.  Tbe  ingenious  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  finding 
means  of  evading  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Companies  Acts  will 
be  interested  in  a  clnu^e  dealing  with  compnuiefi  limited  by 
guarantee.  In  companies  of  this  class  the  members  do  n<~*  '  *  ' 
shares,  but  merely  guarantee  certain  payments  in  en*' 
datioQ,     Incorporation   in   this    form    is  ii^''  ' 
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aba  &nJ  ctArltable  irisIitutinnSi  Scime  jeara  ag4j  a  plan  wa* 
Invented  by  which  compemie*  of  Ihia  cla»*,  by  adopting  «pecUI 
nrgulntiuns,  turned  theuiAelvcs  into  share  coinpanlei  witboiit 
becoming  lubject  to  various  reBtrictiona  which  alTcct  ahare 
coinpsnics.  This  ]>]i\a  Tvas  thvrarted  by  the  Board  of  Tradf, 
who  r^l'uied  to  recognise  it  as  valid  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tbia  icfuaal  wa*  justified  in  point  o(  jaw.  The  cbiuae  in  ijuiMlimi 
will,  in  effpci,  sanction  ihe  view  taken  by  thft  Rf»anl  of  Trnd*.* 
It  13  ti>  be  bopcd  that  the  Bill  in  ila  final  ahnjic  will  make  il 
clear  wheiher  ihii  *  pro«ppt:tus  trliiuse  *  ia  to  apply  in  lUe  cufe  of 
a  pra»peciiis  iasucd,  not  by  the  company,  but  by  persona  y/Utt 
wiih  to  make  a  mjirki't  for  iht-  aljart^.  There  aUo  seems  to  be 
n  doubt  hitw  far  ihe  applicarlon  oi  the  Bill  lo  unlimited 
companicE  is  inienLionaU 

The  Ciovernmcnl  Bill  may  b&  regarded  as,  nn  the  ffhole, 
■at ia factory.  It  Is  the  tmitome  of  the  deliberations  of  an 
eipenenc^  Departm^ntTil  Commitlee.  It  has  been  fully 
conaidcrcd,  and,  by  omissions,  improved  by  a  8ulcct  Uommitlec 
of  the  Housp  of  Lord*,  lis  provisions  are  not  revolutionary. 
It  will  not  neceaaarily  protect  fortls  from  Ibeir  folly,  nor  will  it 
always  deter  rcrgues  friini  Titgnery.  U  will  bowpver  p\rur  a  few 
obstaclea  in  the  way  of  ibe  diabonest  promoter  ;  and  companiea 
will,  if  the  Bill  ia  passed^  be  utilised  ti>  di&iTloSLe  ct-riain  uwtion^ti 
mod  charges  which  ibey  have  ihe  privilege,  denied  lo 
imiividuala,  of  crealing.  But  ibc  bigheit  compliment  ihal 
can  he  paid  to  those  responsible  for  the  Bill  as  it  Rlanda  is  tb6 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  conLaina  nothing  that  can  hamper 
legitimate  commerce- 


"  The  BiLt  conlnifiA  cEuTit-i'i  oT  srtin,'  iTa^x^rtiiuou  nrJiisJ^iti^  &non  of 
dnltrii^  ill  tb»  PllB^l]J[l(^7  A^^U  und.  IIib  MullrHl  Art».  IT  Urn  Bill  it  ituaail  il 
will  be  nu  loD^ur  p(lFt^ib]e  Toi  uiTr^ualltlt'd  [irartilJuiiur^  Ur  (.^veliIu  ihintb  Ai:tB  h^ 
^■dia>!  utLiier  ?ovcr  nf  a  L'oiij|piiuy.  TLfse  iOiluih'a  hiivi)  huwQvcr,  in  frtrLubntBev 
nothiiig  to  do  ivitb  Coni[iony  Likvr  ob  mth. 
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M.A.     ChPFtper  iisue,      Lnnilon  :    ttivin^iuns,  ll)(Hy 

3,  Jfj/tn  Hivtkiut  ISocxai  Rfjormer^  By  J,  A,  Hobson.  Second 
eiliiion.     Lundirn  :  Ja^nes  Nisbf-'t,  189^. 

4,  T&nnyMGn^  BvjAjjt,  MUl^  and  other  literan/  estimate.  By 
Frederic  [larri^on*     LoniluEi  :   Ma[;(nllUii,  18Qd. 

THB  Jost  of  the  prophets  is  j^ne.  The  moat  elotiucnt  of  alt 
the  voices  nhJch  have  sLirreJ  the  heart  of  Englumi  during 
the  century  n<>w  drawing  to  a  close  hue  passed  into  tilence. 
The  great  life  ia  over,  and  Joliti  Huakin  streps  in  the  i^ulet 
churehyord  on  tbe  ihoret  of  Ctiuiston  Wafer,  amung  the 
mountains  that  ^vcrc  bis  home  and  his  daily  delight.  On 
all  sides  we  mourn  for  him  tc>-{lBy ;  in  aII  landft  the  same 
CJipreSbiona  ol  reaped  and  honour  arc  heard,  nlikf  in  I'Vance^ 
when;  the  'gloricjus  iilcl  rnaii '  nuiiihurs  stiine  tti  liis  most 
devoteti  admirers;  in  Germany,  ivbere  Proreasor  Be^as  has 
lately  paid  a  splemUd  triliuie  tu  hU  uLcnioTy  ;  In  Ualy,  which 
owes  him  lo  iarge  a  di^bt  of  gratitude ;  and  in  the  New  VVutld^ 
where  bis  works  are  studied  hy  an  ever-increasijig  multitude  of 
reftders.  Here  at  home  the  soul  of  the  nation  has  been  deeply 
moved,  and  gcocroua  amends  have  been  made  fur  opy  neglect  or 
injustice  that  may  hnve  betn  dune  him  in  ilie  past.  A  year  or 
t^o  ago  Count  Tolstoi  remarked  that  he  himself  thought 
RuakiiL  the  greate<ii  iif  hja  contemn  poraries,  but  that  he  was 
paiaed  to  6»d  how  few  KngUahmen  agreed  with  hi(n>  >fi> 
man,  he  aiided,  is  a  prophet  in  Lis  own  couniry  ;  and  the 
greatest  men  are  seldom  leeogaisedf  for  the  very  reasuu  that 
they  are  in  advance  of  their  age  an<3  that  their  countrymen  are 
therefore  uaable  to  understand  them.  Certainly  no  living 
writer  has  provoked  more  scorn  and  ridicule,  or  been  more 
fiercely  assailed,  tban  Kuskin.  But  if  be  was  the  liest-abosed, 
he  was  also  the  best-praised  man  in  E[iglan<I.  To^ay  tbc 
■irife  of  [ongues  is  husheiU  and  all  hearts  go  out  to  bim  in  love 
find  reverence.  We  recall  the  vast  treasure  of  beautiful  and 
inspiring'  thought  which  be  has  left  us,  the  charm  of  the  voice 
that  we  shall  never  bear  ag:Liii,  If  for  many  years  of  his  long 
life  be  seenjcii  to  himself  aod  others  a  looely  prophet  crying  In 
the  wildernesf,  now  as  we  look  round  we  begin  to  realise  bow 
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the  wor<ls  which  lje  ilting  on  the  windfl  bare  aprung  up  ami 
l>nmf^  fruit  in  a  hunilrGi]  new  ar<l  unt^xpeeteti  Forms. 

The  excellent  biogmpby  published  n  few  years  a^o  bj 
Mr  Cnllingwood,  am)  ilie  charming  recitllectjiins  giv^n  ui  by 
Ktiakin  himaeir  in  Ihe  pa^cs  *>i  *Ptft*lcrito/  have  already  meide 
us  fainilmr  with  the  chief  outlines  of  his  life.  Beftire  Eong  4 
full  and  <LUthorilattvo  record  i<  to  appear,  which  will  indl]d{^ 
Ruskifi^s  letters  tt?  his  parents — a  cyrresjii^ndencc  uf  prlccleaa 
value  an<l  inlereit.  This  being  the  cas^,  wg  will  not  atlf'inpt 
i\t  re^icat  ihv  tXxity  of  his  Ufe,  but  will  eodeavour  to  gire  uur 
reader*  a  brief  estimate  of  his  work  ss  teacher,  ari-f^nllCf 
moralist,  and  social  reformer. 

The  four  worbi  at  the  head  of  these  pagi's  Illustrate  (he  wide 
ran^c  of  Ruskin^s  teachin§:i  while  ihcj  bear  witncaa  to  the  far- 
reacbiiig  elTecIs  of  his  influence.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  lively 
and  picturesque  study  of  the  greit  Englishman's  life  and  wnrk 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  French  critic.  iM.  de  la 
Sizeranne's  iniimate  acquaintance  with  Euglitb  art  is  well 
known,  and  the  deep  imprcsAioa  which  Kuikin's  wrilings  have 
made  upon  biin  is  evident  on  everv  pj^g^  ^^f  this  bnok^  which, 
bnving  been  widely  rend  in  France,  bas  now  been  admirably 
[ranslated  into  English  hy  Lady  GalloBay.  His  judgment 
is  thn  more  valuable  because  it  19  that  ol  a  foreigner^  anil 
liecAUse  he  bns  inherited  both  the  cl^tieal  traditions  and  tbe 
keenly  critical  faculty  of  his  race.  The  tbree  other  writen 
have  each  of  them  dealt  with  a  separate  aspect  of  Kuakin's 
leaching,  Mr-  Collingwoud,  a  faithful  friend  and  follower  of 
rhc  great  man  whose  loss  we  lament,  has  drawn  up  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  Ruaktn*s 
art-teaching,  which  is  especially  to  be  commended  to  siudents 
who  ar^  amioLis  to  arrive  at  an  eiact  understanding  of  his 
doctrines  and  of  the  real  unity  of  design  underlying  bJi  tnm^ 
what  discursive  criticism.  JVIr,  Hobson,  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  exctusLvety  of  Rufikin**  social  teaching.  He  describes  the 
pn^cesB  of  thought  by  which  Ruskira  was  led  to  leave  art  for  social 
reform,  and  gives  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  bis  viewft  on  political 
irconomy,  as  well  as  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  different 
industrial  experiments  which  he  initiated  or  encouraged  with 
Quiiutic  generosity,  and  to  which  he  devoted  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  his  time  and  fortune.  Mr.  Hobson  fratihty  admits 
the  fallacy  of  some  of  Ruskin^s  theories  and  his  failure  to  soErc 
many  of  the  problems  with  which  bewns  confronled,  but  justifies 
his  claim  lo  rank  as  the  forcmobt  social  reformer  of  his  age* 
'not  merely  because  he  has  told  the  largest  number  of 
ivportanl   truths  upon   the   lai^est  variety  of  vital  matters,  ]& 
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lang^iiagc  of  penelntivc  ioTce,  but  becauae  he  hat  made  the 
ino«(  powerful  and  th«  mo£t  felicitoLtB  attempt  to  gra«p  and  to 
i>iprtr5S|  as  a  comprehensive  ivbolc,  the  needs  of  a  huniiin  aoeiely 
anil  ihe  processes  nf  social  reform '  (p.  vi).  Lastlj,  Mr.  Frederic 
Hanison  baa  eome  forward  lo  raointairi  the  suptemocy  of 
Huakln  as  a  i-iiiisurnmaie  mnslcr  of  lilnglrsh  prosp,  of  whom  it 
may  he  said,  not  only  that  be  had  ^  a  soul  as  acnaitivc  tci  all  forint 
f>f  beaJij  as  Sbelley/  bul  that,  as  ViJlari  tells  us  of  Danlc,  he 
had  the  most  exquisite  style  that  the  langua^  ever  produced. 
And  It  15  the  glorv  of  our  great  teacher,  Mr,  Ha^mson  remarks 
in  hii  essay  on  Rusl^in  as  a  prophet,  *  that  he  lias  u$ed  Ibis 
gift  with  unfaltering  courage  and  peracverance  to  irradiate  with 
cnnobliog  hteas  the  whole  field  of  morality,  educntion,  industry, 
art,  poetry,  aod  rel]gi[>n  '  (p,  103)» 

in  the  fint  plAce,  ihen,  Ruikin  stands  before  rhe  wurld  as  an 
;irI-criiio — probably  the  greatest  art-critic  that  has  ever  lived, 
reitainly^ihe  greatest  that  this  muntry  h\i  pruduced.  Colf^rjd^e 
anij  Burke,  Haalilt  and  Keynolda  had  discoursed  on  the  spirit  of 
nrt  and  beauty,  and  theorised  on  the  grand  style  ;  but  Huskiii 
inrenred  art-criticism  as  most  of  us  underttanij  it  i<i-day»  and 
ahowed  that  tike  critie  could  be  at  the  same  time  poet, 
historian,  and  ethical  teacher.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
an  exquisite  sensibility  to  beautyi  and  a  faculty  of  close  and 
accurate  observation.  He  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  sympathy  and  i in affj nation  of  the  artist  with  the  scientific 
tendency  that  made  JVlazzini  calt  hiui  ^  the  most  analytical 
mind  ia  Europe.'  Not  Leonardo  himself  was  more  keenly 
interested  in  geo|ii§:!cal  studies,  in  the  forinatiitn  of  rivers  and 
mounEainSj  in  the  life  of  plants  and  birds,  Foriunntelv  for 
mankind  these  natural  gift»  were  fttimularcd  by  f>reifn  travel 
and  by  the  careful  education  which  he  received  from  his  parents. 
The  chiJJ  of  an  artistic  father  and  an  evangelical  mother, 
born  in  London  ami  bred  in  the  suburbs,  he  early  became 
acquainted  with  our  En|>lish  lake-country  and  with  the  Swiss 
mountains,  and  was  familiar  from  his  boyhood  with  the  draiwingK 
of  Turner  anti  Prout  He  tells  us  bow  at  four  years  olil  he 
rambled  with  his  nurae  among  the  gnarled  trunks  and  rocky 
beighis  of  Friar's  Crag,  on  Derwcntwater,  and  he  has  left  ns  an 
imperishable  record  of  the  summer  evening  when  be  lirst  saw 
the  Alps  from  the  terrace  at  SchafThainen  : — 

*  It  WKB  drawing  towards  suDset  whoa  wo  got  up  to  some  sort  of 
garden  promenade — west  of  the  town,  1  bolieve ;  and  high  aboTe  tho 
Kbiiie,  BO  as  lo  cocuiuauO  the  open  country  serosa  it  to  the  sgatU  and 
west.  At  which  o^)on  coanlry  of  low  uudulabiuTi,  far  into  blue, 
^aKing  aflat  one  of  ourti^vn  difitsucos  from  Malvern  of  ^"^  'tihire. 
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ot  Dnrldbg  of  Ront — eaddonly — bohold — bojond  1  Thoro  vm  do 
thought  in  tkay  of  ne  fur  a  mumi-ub  of  tLcir  lx?uig  c1ou<l&  Thoy 
wurn  rl4;&r  od  orybtal,  sliarp  tiu  tlitf  pnro  burizou  sky,  ftud  »In«dj 
tlugi^  with  rose  by  tbo  dolcmg  giid.  iDfiaitcly  beyctiid  nil  that  vrn 
bud  over  t]ioEtfj;Lt  or  dronmod — tfao  accn  walls  of  lost  J^den  oould  tvtt 
hayv  Veen  more  buAatifLil  to  oBi  not  luoro  ftvrfult  round  buivou,  the 
walla  uf  Boci'eil  Dooth.  .  ,  .  Tbua,  in  ptrfetst  licitltb  uf  lifo  ond  fire  of 
heart,  ncit  wanting  to  be  anything  bnt  the  bay  T  was,  not  wnnling  to 
biiTo  ofL jtbmg  moTo  than  1  hodj  kno^ving  of  sorri^^iv  onljr  joet  bii 
much  na  to  m&ke  life  eerions  to  ulc,  not  otiough  tL>  aluckou  ia  tlm 
loaat  its  Htnewe  ;  tkud  wibL  wd  ni4tL:li  of  floi«itcQ  ntiioJ  with  fetiliag  tu 
to  iimko  the  aight  uf  tbe  Alj)B  not  only  the  rirvolutiub  of  tho  buaiuj 
of  tho  earth,  but  tLo  opening  of  the  liret  pogo  of  ltd  Tolntue — I  v&ii 
ilowo  Lhitt  tiVbbiug  from  tbo  garden-to rr^co  uf  tich&ffbiinson  with  mj 
doHLiijy  fixfvl  \a  all  of  it  Lhikt  was  to  ha  a&Dxed  &nd  nwifuL  To  tiiskt 
torruoo,  niid  fo  tbo  i^horo  of  fUo  lalco  of  Gen^vji  my  heart  and  faitb 
ri'titrik  to  tbie  day,  in  OTory  im[>ulso  thut  ie  yot  uobly  ali¥o  in  them, 
uml  ovoi'j  thought  that  hui  in  it  holpur  poaco.'    (^  Pricterita,'  t«  L95.) 

Like  nil  clever  cbildren,  John  Ruskin  began  by  wriiing 
piHilry*  SkitJdtiw  and  Snowdon  inspired  bis  first  reraes,  but  tbc 
»igbi  of  Turner's  vigneLU^«  Ui  Rrjgprs^s'  Italy  *  turned  bis  tbou^bts 
into  nnotbcr  obatkooJ,  On  a  journey  abroad,  wben  he  wiu 
fnuiteen,  he  sketched  [hi;  Alpi,  jind  made  careful  aithltecturai 
draivio^a  in  the  style  of  Prout  and  Turner.  He  became  an 
oiqujsLie  drnu^bLsmun,  and  fur  seniiitive  delinealioa  and  <tot;ur4tr 
dpiail  nutbing  can  sarpoifi  hii  drawings  of  Venetian  prtlac:?^ 
and  other  subject*  Dow  in  (Ue  Univemty  galleries  at  Oxford 
From  ibe  first,  srcLiteciure  bad  a  special  a  lira  ction  for  him,  and^ 
becAUflc  he  iound  that  Gothic  architecture  reproduced  the  forms 
of  troths  anil  sifins  of  leaves  and  Aowers  the  most  fniibfully,  he 
alwayi  prolf^rred  this  atylc  to  any  other.  This  *  violent  inBtinct 
fur  architecture'  prompted  bis  first  pmso  essays,  a  spries  iii^ 
ariiclefi  on  the  Poetry  ol  Architcclufe,  or  the  ftrcbileclure  of  llio 
nations  of  Europe  '  t:onEid<;red  in  its  assiicialJon  with  Niitaral 
Scenery  and  National  Cbiiracler,'  wkicb  be  contrlbuied  to 
^Loudon'a  ftlagazine*  daring  LiIei  f]»l  two  years  iit  Oxford,  under 
the  jiom  fie  guerro  of  Kata  Phusio — *  according  lo  nature/  By 
deg^rees  the  aiudy  nf  Turner  a  landscapes  opened  tia  eyes  to  the 
primary  funi^ion  of  Ar^  ai  the  inlerpreler  of  Nftture,  and  he 
determined  to  renounce  alike  bis  poetic  droatiks  and  artistic 
inspiration,  acid  l{f  deviile  hia  Ijfp  in  what  he  fell  was  bis  true 
vocation.  It  was  at  Chamouni,  in  the  aunimcr  of  1%^4:^,  that  bis 
final  decision  was  made.  Ho  bad  htim  reading  Carlyle^n  'Heroes^' 
and  there,  under  ihu  snovrs  of  Monl  Blanc,  he  vowed  to  go 
forth  on  bis  Leaven-ient  mission  and  tell  the  world  that  'Art^ 
nu  leas  than  other  spheres  of  life,  bad  lis  beroei ;  that  the  main- 
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■priDg  of  xXxGiT  energy  wdJt  ilncerity,  &nd  th^  barren  of  ihelr 
utierancc  truth/ 

Early  in  the  rtillnwio^  spring  ih.&  firiL  volume  nf  '  MrwTfirn 
Paiatf  r>  '  appeared.  In  tbia  first  volamr,  ori^innlly  undt^rtakcn 
wiib  ibe  express  objert  of  vindicaung  Turiu-r  fn^m  the  charge 
of  untruth Tu I iiL-t&Sj  Kuskin  :k|rc'Jidy  Wys  doK^n  the  fundanncnCbl 
principle*  of  hit  Art-leaching.  All  art,  he  insisti,  must,  Ui%i  of 
all,  re«t  upon  a  puttent  «tudj  and  a  thorough  kaowJed^  of 
Nature  <Go  lo  iNature  I '  he  cties  la  the  femcus  »eDtence 
which  ertate^I  Pre-RiLphnelitldiit  *  injecting;  nolhing,  leUctiog 
DolhiD^i  and  kcuraiag  nuihiiig-'  For  there — ni>t  in  dreams  of 
the  imngination,  nat  in  aotne  conventiooal  ideal  imposed  by 
tradition — i»  Beauty. 

What  uialter  if  ihere  are  iTr<^ul!intip«  and  j  m  pi?  r  feel  ions  in 
Nature?  Theae  nre  signs  of  life,  'Va  banish  imperfection  is 
to  desrroy  expresiion,  to  pa^lyse  the  auurce  of  beauiy  and 
Titality.  *AI1  things  arc  literally  better,  lovelier,  and  mure 
belored  for  the  imperfect  ion  a  wtitcb  have  h(!(rn  divinely 
appointed, thai  tbe  taw  of  bumnn  life  may  be  I'llTort,  and  the  law 
of  buman  Judgment  Mercy-*  Perfer  i^'u  hi  coniposiliun,  skill 
and  itutcesi  in  the  painting  of  a  p]i.'iikre,  mailer  Lompnratlvely 
little,  for  the  true  artist  does  n'>t  mnke  art  for  taCs  Bnke,  in 
Older  that  men  should  praise  his  cle*erness^  hut  seeks  after 
Nature,  and  in  ber  for  Be&uiy.  By  the  ligbt  of  ibia  dnctriue 
Ruskin  framed  his  ^reat  indicrcment  against  the  pr^st-Kaphselile 
mafltcrs,  and  principalJr  Claude  and  Foussin,  Canaletto  and 
the  Diitdi  Uudscape  jtainters,  whom  he  helil  guiliy  ai  tlie 
deadly  lin  of  convcntionaliatn.  Thus  at  one  blow  thift  dnriag 
young  author  swept  away  ibe  old  superstition  of  tbe  grand 
style,  as  advocated  by  Reynolds  and  bis  coDlfrnporariej,  and 
boldly  proclaimed  his  Ijclief  in  an  art  as  wide  as  nature  and 
humanity. 

But  although  art  is  based  upon  nature,  it  is  no  mere  tran- 
script of  phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  say*  Ruskin^  the  primary 
»im  of  the  artist  should  he  to  convey  great  ideas  to  the  spectator  ; 
and  tbe  right  de^nition  of  a  great  artist  is  that  be  is  urn?  who 
succeeds  in  embodying  the  greatest  number  of  ibe  greatest  ideaa 
in  iiis  work.  First  of  all,  there  uiu&t  be  ^  the  eiLrneat  and 
intense  seizing  of  natural  facts,  then  the  ordering  of  these  facts 
hy  the  sirtngth  of  natural  intellect,  lo  as  to  make  them  for  all 
who  look  upon  ihem  to  the  utmost  serviceable,  memorable,  and 
heautirul,'  Alieady,  in  this  first  volume  of  ^  Modern  Fainter*,' 
Ruskin  lays  stress  on  a  wane  of  solemn  and  de6nite  purpnst^  aa 
the  chief  defect  in  coutemporKrv  nainting,  and  maintains  that 
great  art  cunibts  in  the  habt  of  nohlA  and  elevating 
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«Lilijecrr     Thi^  brings  ua  an  to  liit  ihinl  |)t)in%the  rital  refalimi 
ol'  art  l[i  morality  an<l  religion,      in  the  <rnrt  v  cbaptera  of  '  Prnr- 
feritn,'  Kusikin   U-lls  ua  Imw  aa  a  chilil  cif  iht^e  be  climlxMl  on  a 
chair  U>  prcacb  hii  first  sermon,  ii\n\,  thumping;  on  a  ri?d  cusUimi 
Ixrfnre  biiu,  repeated  the  wurcla,  ^  Be  guoil,  people,  be  ginn\.'     Il^| 
ti    a   scriTutn,   ob   Mr«.    Hllcbie    has  already  remarkeJ,   which^' 
hu   litia  been   preaching   al]   bis  life  \oiig.     Alike   in  *  Moilem 
Painters  *  and  in   bU   Oxford    Leciures   he  insistg  on   ibe  KDm« 
theme  :  ^  Begoud  ;  you  must  all  be  good,  or  real  art  ia  iiikp»»ibk/ 
L!vi?r^wliere  he  icIU  u£  (hat  the  moral  character  of  the  artiii  ii 
An  eascritial  condition  of  good  work.      If  his  ihojghta  nrc  pure 
and  his  aim  is  grpai,  his  nork  will  live  ;  if  not,  however  perfertj 
it   maj    be,   Jt  will    perisb.      Tbtis  Venetian  art,  splendid   and, 
successful  as  h  wn^  piriabeil  by  renson  of  this  one  fatftl  fault — I 
rcckte&sneBS  of  aim — and  fell  away  because  the  Inter  Venetian 
painters  ceased  to  care  for  anything  but  Ui  delight  the  eye.     Ti> 
&eek  whatsoever  thinp;9  are   lovely  and  nf  good  ri^port,  to  n^'ttn 
the  hearts  of  men   by  the  habitual  presentation  of  ocible   idcts^ 
must  be  the  aim   of  all   true   arti«t«.     So  he  reaches   bis   final 
ctiitclusioni    ^All    great   art   is   pmUe'^tbat  favourite  roa^Jm^ 
which     he     hat    told     us    eoin prices    the    whole    of    his   an*fl 
teaching.     To  sum   up  the  wh<dc  matter,  aa  Jiuakin  nfCerwArdi 
MTiiie  in  his  'Two   Patlts/  fine  art  ii  lEiat  in   which   the  band, 
the  bcadf  and   tbo  heart  of  man  all  ^o  together,  and  tbc  true 
anist  must  be  alike  realistf  idealist,  and  moralist.     Or,  as  Mr. 
Holiaon  puts  it^  clearly  and  concisely,  the  imagination  of  tha 
artist  must  noik   '  upon  an   Intellectual  and  emotional   bitsis 
close  knowledge  of  reality,  under   the  auprenie  control   of  th 
spiritual  faculty'  {p»  29). 

The  first  volume  af  '  iVf odern  Painters'  appeared  in  April 
l^'JB^  and  met  with  great  and  instant  success.  The  sensation 
whirb  this  work  by  a  yotitii  of  twenty-four  excited  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  annala  ol  Kugltsh  Lileralurc.  U\  on  the  tme  band,  it 
was  fiercely  attacki'rl  by  some  writers  ds  illogii:a]  and  heretical, 
opposed  to  the  ortbotloi  canons  of  art,  an  the  other  it  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  finest  intellects  uf  the  d^y,  by 
TenoysoQ  and  Joweu,  by  Ctiarlotie  Bronte  and  Gtitrge  EUot* 
liincouraged  by  these  signs  of  interest  and  confidence^  ttje  young 
Oxford  Graduate  prcp;ired  to  wiite  his  second  volume,  *  On  the 
Nature  of  Beauty  and  I maigi nation.'  On  hia  way  home  from 
Switzerland  in  1S44,  be  spent  some  days  in  Paris,  and  saw  ihe 
old  ItCLlian  masters  in  the  Louvre.  The  works  of  Perugino  an 
Bellini  were  a  revelation  to  him.  He  had  been  scofling  t 
the  ancients,  at  Poussin  and  Canaletto  and  the  Dutcbmen, 
because  in   bis  opinion   ihey  could  not  draw  rucks  and  trees: 
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now  be  duciiV«^Teil  tbat  ihere  bad  been  &  great  age  of  art  before 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  He  flpent  the  wiiiter  in  reading 
Rlo  and  Lof<l  LiDiJsay  And  Mrs.  Jameson  on  ChrlsUati  nri ; 
and  Tbi>  nPii  ipring  be  went  fo  Ital^  to  itiidy  Florenttne  And 
Vencliftn  paialing  for  LJjnsclf.  Tbc^n  in  tbe  Duomo  of  Lucca 
he  saw  the  sl**/?ping  figure  of  llarla  did  Caretrn,  wblch  became 
at  [fnce  and  remained  ever  afterwards  hia  ideal  of  Cbnstian 
tOEilpturef  *  the  mo£t  beautiful  eiiant  rnnrblc  work  of  (he  Middle 
Ages — fauUlc»  ns  far  ai  buinaa  skill  and  f(?cliitg  can  vr  may  be 
aa'  He  dieaml  away  ibe  da^a  in  tbe  glowing  luiillgbt  at  Piaa, 
gazing  on  Ibe  fri-Lied  piitnaclofl  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spirin,  and 
tii'ed  for  two  months  in  tbe  abaduw  of  Giutto^s  Tower.  He 
spent  the  long  tnOTnings  copjing  tbe  frescoes  of  AngeUco  tnd 
Maaoccio  in  the  cloisiera  of  Sao  Marco  and  ibe  dim  chapels  uf 
the  CArmine.  He  read  Dante,  and  made  hay  wiih  tbe  Fran- 
ciscans in  their  orcbard  at  F^i«sole,  and  talked  with  friendly 
DoEninlcans  in  the  spice-garden  n{  Santa  Maria  NoveEla.  Then 
he  went  iin  to  Venicp,  where  Tintoretto's  *  CrucJEixion  '  at  San 
Roccu  made  bim  feel  that  he  bad  seen  tbe  art  of  man  in  its 
Mi  majesty  for  tbe  first  time.  Thai  journey  marks  anutUcr 
tUrning-jHiint  of  hii  life,  Titeil  with  ibe  rapture  of  dUrovery, 
'which  turns  tbe  h«ad  like  Cbianti  wine/  and  conicious  rtf  the 
'  iiranger  and  previous  gift  *  entrusted  lo  blni,  be  came  home  to 
aitutne  his  true  function  as  tbe  interpreter  o(  Italian  art,  and 
wrote  ibe  glowing  chapters  on  Giotto  and  Angelico,  on  Bellini 
and  Tintorettcr^  in  hi;  new  volume. 

One  of  hia  ^rst  acta  on  bis  return  to  England  was  to  write  to 
tbe  'Times,*  urging  ihe  purchase  o(  early  Italian  picrut^s  for 
the  newly-fotroed  National  Gallery^  and  lamenting  tbe  large 
expenditure  on  works  by  Guido  and  Hubens  when  we  bad  no 
Perugino  (jr  Angelicu  and  only  one  Bellini.  His  feelings 
were  vigorously  expressed  In  a  letter  wbicb  he  wiott  frujn 
Venice  lo  bis  old  friend  Joseph  Severn,  who  ihared  Mr  Watts'i 
genrnjus  dreaini  for  the  re^neration  of  Eirt  in  b^ngland  by 
means  of  mural  jmntings: — 

'  With  your  bopea  for  tbci  elevation  of  English  urt  by  meana  of 
fft^Hou  I  canuot  nympatbioo,  It  ie  not  the  malerial  nor  Iho  space 
that  QUI  give  uh  thongbtB,  jia^siujis  <jr  power-  1  ^af  on  our  Academy 
watlH  ijcthlng  but  what  ia  iguoblo  in  small  pit^tutiw,  uud  would  bo 
difiguetiug  in  large  ones.  It  is  not  Iho  love  of  froaco  that  we  want : 
it  ia  tbe  Icvo  of  Gi>d  and  Ui9  oroalurce;  it  is  humility  and 
charity  and  twlf-Jenitd  and  fasting  aud  prayer-  It  is  a  total  change 
of  cbarnntor.  We  waut  more  faith  atid  h-fls  reasoning,  lewj  atrtingth 
and  utore  truat.  You  watxt  imitber  waUs  nor  plaster  nor  colours — 
"  <^  ue  fait  rieu  a  I'tkAairc  " ;  h  ie  Giotto  and  Ghirhkudajo  and  An 
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tbat  jon  wAEiliT  nnd  that  7011  will  And  mnAt  v&nt  until  tliiH  iliagottling 
niaotcenth  cenliiij  tuw — I  cua't  aay  broithed,  but  stcunad  its  laet' 

The  second  volume  of  'Modern  Piintera '  appenml  in  I84li, 
ancl  WM  foliowcdj  tbree  jcftra  later,  bj  'The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Arclii nurture/  a  Ireitiw  nn  ihe  condidons  of  greatness  in 
building  and  decoralioii,  seUing;  fortb  Ihc  power  rif  ro[jg;iou> 
and  mora]  sinrerity  and  iti  rniiiiLfedntiiin  in  ihe  development 
of  technical  akilU  This  book,  origiaally  inLeniJed  to  be  an 
eptaode  of  ^Modern  Painters,^  was  i][u»lrated  wilU  (ine  pTulei 
from  tbc  author's  tlmwings  of  Giotto's  Tower,  the  cburcttei  of 
Lucca,  ami  palaces  of  Venice  and  VerouA ;  and  its  cbief  nlm 
was  to  prove  the  necessity  of  reviving  the  spirit^  if  we  would 
revive  the  art.  of  the  primitive  masters.  The  same  subject  was 
treated  with  greater  fultiess  and  elaboration  in  Ruskin*s  neit 
Important  work,  '  The  Stone*  of  Venice  '  (ISol-SS).  Tintoretto 
ha<i  first  led  liiin  lo  exAiniiie  the  architi*otural  detaiU  of 
St,  Mark's  and  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  then  to  make  a  prolongM 
ftudv  of  the  biatory  of  Venice  and  the  causes  of  her  decriy  and 
luiti.  Now  he  did  for  Venice  what  neither  Daru  nor  Sisuiondi 
Diir  any  of  ber  ListoriaiiB  had  done  before,  lie  made  the  slorj 
of  her  great  prhsl  live  again,  and  breathed  the  passion  of  hii 
love  oad  poetry  into  every  stone  of  her  sea-stained  walls.  His 
real  aim,  as  be  always  declared,  was  not  merely  10  describe  the 
different  styles  of  architecture  whi(;b  flourished  at  successive 
periods  of  Venetian  history,  hut  to  prove  the  close  conneiion 
of  atcbilecture  with  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  people  who 
produced  it,  and  to  illLtstrate  his  theory  of  tbe  dependence  of 
national  art  upon  national  character. 

Meanwhile  a  new  movement^  to  vrhich  Ruskin  could  not  locg 
remain  a  stranger,  bad  sprung  up  at  home.  The  enthuaiaslic 
young  men  who  joined  tbe  Pre-KapUaelite  broiherhotHl  and 
founded  tbe  romantic  school  of  art  in  England  hcid  caugLl  their 
inspiration  from  ^Modern  Paintrn.'  They  carried  out  the 
OiUird  Graduate's  dorlrjnea  tit  tbe  letter,  and  were  moved  by 
tbe  sincerity  and  earnestness  which  be  had  looked  for  in  vain 
among  Rngliih  artists.  When  their  eJTiirts  met  with  cippiisltion 
and  ridicule,  Ruskin  came  forward  as  iheir  champion  and 
threw  himself  into  the  fray  with  all  the  chivalry  of  his  nature. 
He  not  only  wrote  letters  to  the  *  Times  *  in  their  defence, 
but  helped  tbcm  generously  with  money.  He  bought  Rossetti's 
drawingfl,  inlrotluced  him  and  bis  comrades  to  liberal  patrons, 
and  look  Burne-Jones  with  him  to  I  tnly.  His  famous  pamphlet 
on  Pre- Raphael  ills  m  appeared  in  lUDl  ;  and  Uitb  in  the 
lectures  on  arcbitecture  aad  painting  which  ,hc  delivered  nl 
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Edinborgh  t«o  ^eari  litter,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  volnrres 
of  'Modern  Pamter»'  (185(>)  he  bailed  tbe  memben  of  ibe  new 
■cb^iol  BE  tho  If^ad^TB  of  n  genuine  rerivfll.  Closely  connected 
with  this  caovcmcnt,  whirh  waa  1o  exert  ftf>  potent  %nd  enduring 
an  influence  on  the  future  of  English  art,  win  the  Working 
Men'a  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  which  wb»  opened 
br  Frederic  Deriison  Maurice  in  the  autumn  of  185G.  In  ihifl 
cfToii  to  hrinf^  culture  to  the  warking  cla»cs  Huskin  recognised 
a  definite  »iep  IctwnnU  that  improvement  of  the  artiiAn's 
intellectual  life  nbich  he  never  censed  to  adv^ncate;  and  it  is 
aignificaul  ibat  hia  Eicic  chapter  'On  the  Nnture  of  Gothic,^ 
from  'Tbe  Stones  of  Venice,'  wa»  read  and  diiirihutcd  lo  all 
Vfiio  were  present  at  the  oj>ening  ttf  tlie  Colleg^e,  Huskin 
himself  took  charge  of  the  artclass^  and  engaged  Rosaeul  as  his 
assistant  in  giving  draning'  leisom  everj  Thursday  evening. 
His  'Fletnentanf  nrawing"  (1^55)  and  of  '  Penpective"  (1857) 
were  written  as  teit-books  for  the  use  of  these  classes  ;  and  the 
plates  were  cut  from  Ruikin^s  own  draivings  by  his  nev  pupils, 
laany  of  whom,  like  Mr.  George  Allen  and  John  Bunncy,  have 
done  eiceilent  work  in  di^rent  dlri^otions.  Hut  nfier  the 
publication  of  the  last  volunoe  of  *  Modern  FainterSjMn  I860, 
the  question  of  social  reform  took  possession  of  Ruskin's  uund, 
and  wholly  absorbed  bis  time  and  thoughts.  A  few  stray 
lectures  and  papers,  which  have  heen  reprinted  in  ^  The  Two 
Paibft/  *On  the  Old  Road/  and  *  The  Queen  of  the  Air,'  were 
his  only  utterances  on  arliatic  subjects  during  many  years. 

His  election  to  the  newly-endowed  chair  of  Fine  Art  at 
OvJord  in  August  ltit>9  marked  a  new  period  of  art-critici«tn. 
En  spite  of  broken  health  and  divided  interests,  in  spite  too  of 
the  disappointment  of  his  eherUbed  hopes  and  of  his  aversion 
to  tlie  changed  atmosphpre  of  modem  Oxford,  the  new  Slade 
Professor  devoted  himself  with  youthful  courage  and  fire  Co  the 
arduous  task  of  reviaing  bis  old  teaching*  and  planned  a 
complete  and  systematic  statement  of  bia  views  and  theories 
upon  art.  The  6rst  or  inaugural  course  of  lectures,  delivered  in 
1870,  dealt  wirb  art  in  fts  relation  lo  national  character,  morals, 
and  reliifion,  and  laid  down  the  chief  laws  of  line  and  colour, 
light  and  shade,  for  practical  U^e.  TIif  second,  which  bore  the 
fanciful  title  of  'Aratra  Pcntelici '  (iJ^Tt),  was  an  essay  on 
sculpture,  in  wlich  the  Greek  spirit  was  contrasted  with  the 
Gotbio,  and  an  elaborate  comparison  was  instituted  between 
Michelangelo  nnd  Tintoretto.  This  was  followed  in  1872  by  a 
third  course,  ^  Tbe  Eagle's  Nest/  treating  of  art  in  its  relation 
to  science,  and  another,  entitled  'Ariadne  Florentina/  on  early 
Tuscan  engraving,  in  which  Botticelli  was  first  introduced  to 
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the  notice  of  OxTord  itudtnia  In  Lent  lerrn,  1S73,  the  »abjee( 
wa9  varied  by  a  course  upon  birda,  branng  tlie  oaintr  '  L/Ove't 
Meini^,'  aniJ  this  in  nrrn  was  aurceeded  by  An^^ther  briltiani 
Bcrica  jpoa  tbc  work  of  the  great  Tuscan  BcuJplor.  Nicctfia 
PisnnOf  afterwards  published  as  *  Val  d^  Arno.'  But  these 
lectures  were  repeatedly  inlcrrupted  byaGnoas  Attack*  f*i  illoeu  ; 
and,  after  delivtring  a  final  cours*-  im  Sir  Jrrahiia  Rejnidds,  in 
Iti?^,  Ruskin  reaif^ned  his  poat.  Eight  yearn  iAter  he  wns 
a^aln  elf^Ccd  Sladi?  Professor,  aud  rettitncd  tu  O^tfurd  onct 
ini>re,  Tiiia  lime  he  delivered  Ids  memorable  lecEures  on  Ihe 
art  of  England,  jti  wlacU  Le  j>atJ  a  splendid  irihute  lo  Hoawlti 
and  Holtnan  Hunt,  aa  w^ll  aft  to  Watts  and  Burne-Jonei,  as  t]i« 
reprcflcntativca  of  aacrcd  nod  ima^inalive  art  in  this  c^uatrTn 
Once  more  he  look  up  Lis  parable  in  the  HUtnrnn  of  1884,  and 
be(;jin  a  cuurac  on  the  ^  PJeaaurea  of  Lnglaod/  intending  to  f^ive 
his  hitarers  a  skrtdi  of  the  inain  r^urrent*  of  English  hUliirv 
from  his  point  of  view.  But  overwork  and  prolonged  mental 
strain  had  totJ  heavily  upon  his  enfeebled  frame,  and  at  ibe 
end  of  the  year  be  resigned  his  prnfessorEhip,  impelM  to  Ibii 
step,  he  declared^  by  the  foundation  at  OiEord  of  the  new 
physiological  laboratory,  whieh  in  his  eyes  meant  the  endow- 
ment of  vivisection  and  defiaace  of  all  moral  law. 

Although  the  original  scheme  of  instmction  which  Rii«kiii 
bad  planned  was  never  completed,  the  Osford  Lccturca  arc,  ai 
Mr.  Collingwooil  justly  says,  the  sum  and  crown  of  his  nrt- 
tenching.  If  with  these  wc  take  into  consideration  the  smaller 
studies  publi&lied  during  this  period,  'Giotto  and  his  Works  in 
Padua/  'Mornings  in  Florence,'  *Sc.  Mark^s  Rest,'  'The  Lavs 
of  Fes<)le,'  and  'The  Bible  of  Amiens/  we  have  a  hwU  of 
criticism  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  'Modem  Painters*  and 
*The  Slones  oi  Venice/  These  works  of  Ruskin^s  secuiid 
period,  altbough  less  striking  and  less  famous  than  the  earlier 
group,  contnin  an  immense  mais  of  valuable  ami  suggestive 
thought,  while  they  reveal  an  amaiing  amount  of  work  and 
learning.  They  are,  we  feel,  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  stren- 
uous labour  and  close  study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  et- 
pression  of  views  and  convictions  ripencil  by  the  eiperieare  of 
a  lifetime.  The  principles  laid  down  are  tn  the  main  tbo»e 
which  we  have  already  found  in  bis  early  works,  re-staied  with 
new  vigour  and  jlluatrated  by  a  whole  norld  of  new  material. 
In  these  later  works,  above  all,  Ruakin  undertakes  the  ofhee  for 
which  be  felt  himself  to  be  especially  fitted,  and  comea  before 
us  as  the  interpreter  of  the  finest  ChTistian  art. 

*  I  sny  ^ith  pride/ he  writes  in  168^,  in  his  epilogue  to  the  «eoatid 
Tolutne  of  ■Alodem   Paiuten,'  'IbAt   it  was  left   lo  me,  ani)  to  mo 
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lIoqo,  fimt  to  dificern  and  tben  Co  teftoh,  so  far  &«  in  tfaie  hurrioH 
ooTihir7  fkxiy  fiuulj  thing  can  bt<  tAitght,  tlo  eiooUonaf  niid  supromaijy 
i>f  fire  groflt  paiuli:rfl»  It-apiBeJ  until  I  spoko  of  them^Turnor, 
Tiiitirot,  LgiuL,  Botlicalli,  and  Curpacciik.  D«aptaed — naj,  acarcclj 
in  nuj  tniB  a«use  of  tlio  word  koowti.' 

Ctrrtaialy  Ru»km  possessed  in  a  supreme-  iJtr^rce  thr  rare 
facultj  of  disc^rning^  at  a  ^Inacc  thoie  bt^autieB  wbich  other* 
t&ke  jears  Ici  ret^o^niie.  Mnny  cif  us  have  felt  witb  CliarlotCe 
Broni^  as  if  we  had  been  '  walking  blindfold  '  until  Rmkin  firat 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  wonder  and  loveliness  around  ub.  This 
gift  Af  vision  it  wa«  which  enabtett  him  tft  a^a  the  meriu  of 
Botticelli's  and  P«rug-ino's  frcst^ocs  in  the  Sistine  Cbupci  vrhen 
most  critics  bad  onl^  ejes  for  Michelangelo,  arul  to  rliscover 
the  charm  of  Carpaccio'i  art  and  fall  in  love  with  St.  Ursula  at 
Venioe  in  l8CtJ,  as  he  had  done  Iwenl^-lutir  jean  befirt;  wilh 
Ilaria  at  Lucca.  His  notes  on  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Padua, 
originally  nntten  in  1854  for  the  Arundel  Society,  ujd  only 
ra-pubUshed  wUhln  the  last  few  weeks,  scill  remain  the  best 
guide  Xo  those  immortal  works.  Liiini's  pure  and  tender  charm 
iirst  atiracit^  him  nn  a  journey  through  Li»mbardy  lo  18<i2  ; 
and  &s  in  his  6rst  visit  to  Florence  he  found  a  perfect  type  of 
the  saint  and  artisi  in  Fra  Angelico,  so  in  his  Oxford  lectures 
a  Venetian,  GioTanni  Bellini,  i»  for  bim  the  chief  of  masters. 
In  iht?  works  of  this  great  q\ujUirv<:€ntn  painter  he  finds  the 
four  essontial  atlributea  which  he  pronounces  necessary  to  the 
bigtest  art:  faultless  workmanship,  perfect  serenity,  beauty  of 
countenance!  and  fr^^dom  from  sin  and  pa.in. 

No  doubt  llic  very  strength  of  Raskin's  feeling  for  beauty 
often  leadft  him  into  error,  There  r^  a  lack  of  proportion  in 
his  eslimales  of  painters,  which  weakens  the  authority  of  his 
judgmenis  and  derracts  seriously  from  bis  repiit^ttion  as  a  critic. 
Some  artists  never  nppenlnd  to  him.  He  was  habilually  unfair 
to  Claude  and  ConsCable,  to  the  Dutch  and  modern  French 
landscape  masters,  Michelangelo  and  Leonardo  received 
scant  jnstlrtr  ur  his  handi,  whih  of  Uapbael,  he  itllv  ns,  be 
could  make  nothing  whatever  His  praise  was  often  as 
irrational  as  bis  blame.  Tbe  inlenslly  oL  his  admiration  for 
(be  particular  maEter  whose  work  was  present  to  bis  mind  at 
the  moment  not  infrequently  betrayed  bim  into  those  glaring 
iacomiatencic^  for  which  he  has  been  40  often  reproached^  and 
which  made  a  French  critic  say  that  he  would  undertake  to 
diDW  up  a  list  of  the  most  contradictory  statoments  from 
Rnikin^sown  works.    At  one  timeTitian  was  the  painter  whom 

I       he  delighted  10  honour,  at  another  he  became  the  objert  of  bis 
most  severe  denunciations.    Even  bis  prime  favourite Tint^' 
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was  ultimntel^  dethroned  in  fnTour  of  Carpaccio.  But  maDT 
of  ua  change  our  views  as  ne  grow  older,  and,  to  do  Ruskio 
juitice,  no  one  was  ever  more  reaily  lo  nwn  and  if  poisible 
correct  his  mifitakes.  In  the  notes  which  he  added  to  the  new 
etliiiim  of  ^Modern  Painters*  in  1383,  he  laughs  uniaercifLilij 
at  his  fine  talking  and  juvenile  vanity^  ^t  'he  tireEOme  pedantry 
of  his  loi]§:-winded  arguments.  He  remarks  tin  otie  passage; 
'This  is  wildly  opersTaicd,  and  tto  reit  of  the  paragraph  it 
nearly  pure  oonscnse.'  He  would  have  said  the  same,  we  are 
quite  iixT&y  if  he  bad  lived  to  revise  some  of  bis  later  works. 

A  graver  fadlt  in  the  eyes  of  the  prevent  generation  is  his 
want  of  ficientific  arcuracy  in  attributions,  nnd  his  inibility 
lo  distinguish  between  the  works  of  f;ri?at  maftttrs  aad  theit 
followers.  RfjganUess  of  dates  nnd  dcinimenis,  htj  persists  in 
natrribing  the  frescoes  of  the  Spanish  Cbapel  to  Taddeo  Gaddi 
and  Siinone  Martini,  and  boldly  eulogises  thi?  pictures  which 
some  inferior  Giottoesque  artist  painted  in  the  cloisters  of  S^nta 
Maria  Novella,  as  the  works  of  the  great  master  bimself.  The 
modern  student,  trained  in  the  latest  Morellian  methods,  boldt 
np  bis  bands  in  horror  at  thf'se  reckless  assertions, and  consigns 
Rutkin  to  the  limbo  of  ignorant  writers  who  Ijveil  Ijefore  ibe 
deljge.  All  we  can  say  on  hia  behalf  is  that  Ku^kin  belonged 
to  a  generation  ^hich  had  never  heard  of  Morelli,  and  bad  still 
nucb  to  learn  ;  and  tbat^  if  to-day  our  knowledge  is  wider 
and  cur  connoiaieurihip  xtiore  fully  developed,  it  Is  largely  due 
to  the  enample  and  untiring  endeavour  of  the  man  wbo  fint 
taught  us  to  iijve  and  appreciate  these  primilive  Italian  masters. 
Another  and  still  commoner  charge  j*  that  Ruskin  confuBcs  art 
with  literature,  at)d  judges  the  merits  of  a  painting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  moralist  and  the  poet  rather  ihao  from  that 
of  the  artist.  This  accusation  has  been  chicdy  brought  against 
oar  great  idealist  teacher  by  the  school  of  painteri  who  take 
'Art  for  Art's  sake'  aa  their  motto^  regard  subject  as  unim- 
portant, and,  batiiBliitig  all  ideas  from  painting,  would  reduce 
pictorial  art  to  a  mere  scheme  of  line  and  colour,  suggesting 
rather  than  trspressln^  ibe  absolute  facts  of  visible  nature.  Id 
some  respects  the  truth  of  the  charge  cannot  be  gaiuaatd. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty  appealeil  to  Ruskin  more  than  purely  plastic  beauty, 
XJQore,  certainlVi  than  power  of  drawing  or  cleverness  of  brash> 
work.  But  Mr,  tjjilingwood  nnd  M.  de  U  Sizeranne  have  been 
at  pains  to  prove  how  much  Ruskin's  language  on  this  subject 
ham  been  uiitcunstTued,  and  lo  show  how  liirle  he  desired  to 
tee  art  assume  dogmatic  and  didactic  functions.  He  i«,  tbcj 
tell   us,  at  heart  faj   more  of  an  artist  than  of  «  phlKisapher; 
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and  in  iupport  of  their  contcDtioD  the/  quote  these  words  from 
'Sc,  M»rk*s  Rest':— 

'  Tho  ifolj  doctrine  or  Aj^Hiom  pecollar  lo  me  la  the  nhhrkTr^incQ  of 
&U  tbftt  ia  dnctrinal  iaBtMut  of  dumonitlrabli?,  and  of  nil  that  is 
syatomatic  iDfitooil  of  DsofaL :  ao  thnt  no  trae  dieoiple  of  minG  vUi 
eror  Ixj  a  EufikiDiao— ho  will  follov,  not  me,  but  the  iuatiQcta  of  his 
uHii  HDul  aod  the  guidauce  of  its  Croiitor/ 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  mnnv  of  Kaskid'a  most 
understandings  and  apprecinUve  readers  are  Uy  be  found  At  tltt- 
preseni  iime  among  Frenc!brnen,  whilo  more  than  one  of  bis 
ablest  defenders  belong  to  ibis  race,  which  is  eaienlially 
ciniiLoal  io  iti  genius.  So  long  a^o  is  l^ftO  a  wnt<?r  in  Ehe 
■  Revac  de*  Deujt  Mondcs/  M.  Milaand^  did  full  justice  Lo  the 
preat  sprvLces  whirh  Ruskin  bad  rendered  \^  an,  and  boldljr 
prophesied  that  hit  ideaj  on  the  ethics  of  art  wouM  endure  in 
spile  of  i^rtaln  abvlous  fallnciea.  And  now  another  Frpneh 
critic,  M.  de  In  Sizeranne,  ha*  given  us  one  nf  ihc  beat 
a.nd  most  sj^mpalhetio  appreoia-fitma  of  Raskin's  life  and 
work  which  ha.fi  yet  appecreil.  In  bis  eloquent  pngefl  the 
fundiimenlal  principles  uf  de  Osf«rd  Gradniles  doctrines  are 
clearly  defined,  and  thr>  warabip  of  beauty  wliich  runs  Uke  a 
*  thread  of  Ariadne^  through  all  Ruskia's  teacbtnif  is  pre- 
eminently set  forth.  Not  Art  for  Art's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Natare  and  Beauty,  is  the  central  tenet  nf  Rjskln'a  rreedn  It 
is  ihi*  passionate  love  of  nature,  the  Frenrb  writer  insists, 
which  has  domioated  all  hia  ihoughtn  This  alone  *  deiermincd 
bis  coni^plion  of  qrt  nnd  »ns  the  foundation  nf  n1|  his  dpRni- 
liona'  (p.  2^14).  AccordLog*  to  M,  dc  la  Slzerannc,  Ruskin 
discusses  mornlity,  industry,  and  religion  in  order  to  leud  up  \a 
a  ht^tier  sense  of  beauty  in  art.  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison^  with 
mure  n^ason  we  think,  c^mtends  that  Ruskin  began  by  preaching 
to  UB  a  bigher  sense  of  art  in  order  to  It-ad  ua  up  to  a  truer 
onderstanding  of  moraliLy,  industry,  religion,  and  hurnanily. 

This  at  least  is  certain,  th'it  Ruskin  never  Iihbe  sight  of  the 
larger  issues  of  life,  or  forgets  (be  marai  and  spiritual  forces 
working  through  art,  A^in  and  again  in  his  Oxford  Lectures 
he  reminds  hia  hearers  that  we  live  by  ailmiraljon,  hope,  and 
love,  nnd  Insists  that  in  reverenre  lies  the  chief  motive  power 
of  lite^  ^reverence  for  what  is  pure  and  bright  in  your  own 
yuulh,  for  what  is  true  and  tried  in  llie  age  of  others,  foi  all 
tbat  is  i^acious  amnn^  tbo  living,  great  among  the  dead,  and 
ui^ivkIIous  ui  the  Powers  that  cannot  die'  (p.  tL').  So  he 
brings  OS  back  lo  the  point  front  which  he  started  :  ^All  ff" 
art  is  praiic/     This  is  the  IieynoEe  of  the  Oxford  LcctQ' 
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it  waa  That  of  *  Moiiern  Pnint^rs,'  the  motto  wTiich  lie  applies  to 
the  art  of  WatU  as  ncll  as  to  that  of  tlie  old  Florontinea.  And 
whpn,  in  September  1888,  he  wrote  the  ppilogue  to  tbe  new 
edition  of  '  Modern  Pointers,'  on  the  same  apr>t  where  fortv-ttj. 
^eaTH  hefnre,  under  the  mows  of  Mont  Blanc,  he  had  first 
GODoeiTed  the  idea  of  hi*  great  book,  he  went  b*ck  once  more 
to  his  old  principle: — 

'  All  that  ifl  involved  itt  theee  poedonate  iittetatioee  of  my  junlh 
WAB  drat  expauded  aDd  tbon  coocoatratcd  into  the  apboriam  gireit 
twenty  jviV-m  afterwordB  in  mj  inaugur&l  Oxford  LeotcreH,  '-'  All 
Groat  Art  ia  Prain©-"»iid  an  thai  aphnvium  theyat  Jwlier  iAjiag 
frmtidcdf  '*  S<k  fut  frota  Art's  baing  iiniDorBl,  in  the  ultimate  port  of  it, 
nothing  but  Art  is  moral  >  Lifa  Tritbout  Industry  is  010,  and  Induetry 
without  Art,  brutality.  .  ,  .  And  uowt  in  writing  heneuth  the  c1l>\iJ' 
less  poace  of  Iha  fannwH  of  Cliflfnouni,  what  mnat  be  tha  really  &ial 
wcirilu  of  tba  t>(>ok  which  their  b«anty  inepired  and  their  etrength 
^idod,  1  am  able,  with  yet  happier  and  OEilmcr  heart  than  ctqt 
hen^tofore,  to  enforce  its  aimplnsb  ^eBuriLuco  of  Faith,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  what  IB  beantifiil  loiis  on,  and  is  the  lirst  step,  to  the 
Icaon^ledgo  of  the  things  which  are  Jovely  and  of  good  roport ;  s»rxd 
tbat  the  Iaw6,  the  life,  and  tlie  joy  of  boaaby  iu  the  matonal  norld  of 
Orod,  are  as  et»rital  &nd  sacred  part«  of  Jlis  creation  OHiin  the  world 
of  apirita,  virtue  ;  and  in  the  world  of  angele,  praise."  ' 

In  these  closing  words  the  ^rcat  teacher  gathered  up  the 
whole  of  hi»  irifSsagR  ami  bade  farewell  to  the  penplf^  of 
Hnf^land.  But  while  Ruikin's  art  criticiam  must  alwavs  hold 
%  foremost  place  In  any  estiinate  of  hia  work,  no  record  of  hli 
career  would  be  complete  without  »orne  account  of  the  sociaI 
teaching  to  which  he  devoted  so  l&rge  a  part  of  his  time  and 
energies  during  the  last  half  of  his  life.  Tbi»  sooiol  message 
WAS  the  direct  outcome  of  hia  art  teaching.  From  the  first,  the 
young  Oxford  graduate  had  realiapd  that  art  is  part  of  life.  In 
the  *  Seven  Lamps*  and  the  'Stones of  Venice '  he  had  showa  the 
close  connexion  that  exists  between  national  art  and  characier; 
in  the  pamphlet  on  Pre-Raphaelitism  he  boldly  asserted  bis 
conviction  that  although  God  intends  no  man  to  live  without 
working,  it  was  no  less  evident  tbat  He  intends  every  man  to 
he  happy  in  his  work.  Early  in  Hie  be  rcail  CnrUle's  writings 
with  deep  aympntby  and  admiration,  and  the  closer  ac^iuaint- 
Buce  which  he  Formed,  about  11*50,  withCarlyle  himself,  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  his  economic  vtewft. 
In  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Manchester  in  1857 — 
'A  Joy  for  Ever  and  ila  Price  in  the  Market' — he  first  directly 
approached  the  problems  of  the  accamuUtioa  and  diatribulian 
of  wealth,  and   boldly  denounced   the  fallacy  that  lutury  aad 
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wastefu.1  expendilure  are  beneficial  to  tbe  commuDity,  illus- 
Irating  hi*  Argument  with  references  to  Loreozetti's  Irescoes  o{ 
*  GcmkI  >nd  Bar]  G^^vernin^nt '  at  Siena,  Tbia  was  ia  ihs  earlj 
O&ys  of  1ii»  rriendsbip  with  Burne-Joncs.  In  Ljb  cDthiiiium 
fnr  (itnhic  archiieciure  he  wns  pr&pnrin^  a  work  on  ih?  'Spirit 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century,'  which  would,  tbu  youn^  pbinLer 
alwayn  declared,  have  been  the  iineat  and  most  eloquent  nf  all 
his  boolcs-  But  the  more  he  itudicd  the  Bubjret  and  realited 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  English  workman'^  li/e,  the  more 
the  qoestion  forced  itself  upon  htm  :  Can  beauty  eiiat  in  art 
wheit  It  It  DO  longer  to  be  found  in  life?  He  looked  arniind 
and  saw  the  fair  meadows  and  valleys  of  England  cut  up  by 
railways  and  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  factory  chinitieys. 
Everywhere  he  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  same  greed  for  money- 
making,  the  same  restless  race  for  weailbj  on  tbe  other  the 
same  misery  and  discontent. 

'  Chur  eitfea  are  a  wilderneea  of  apinning- wheals  inflt«ad  of  pftlaeeB  ; 
yet  tho  pooplo  have  not  clothes.  Wo  bare  blaekoni^d  ovary  leaf  of 
En^Iieh  grcoawood  with  uhciK  and  the  poople  die  of  colil ;  cur 
harhuurs  m'o  a  forest  of  mercbaulr-bhipa,  oud  the  people  die  of  Luii^ar. 
.  .  .  T  eancot  paint,  nor  read,  nor  look  at  minarala,  nor  do  anything 
elso  that  1  like,  and  the  very  light  of  the  luoming  euc  has  become 
batefttl  to  me,  bocauao  ef  tho  mieory  tbal  1  knew  of,  and  see  aigiia  of 
wh^ro  I  know  it  uoi.  wLieh  uo  in lagi nation  can  iatorprel  too  bitterly. 
Thepefore  I  will  emlnre  H  no  longer  qaietly;  but  henceforward,  with 
any  few  or  many  who  will  help,  do  my  poor  beet  to  abftte  tbia 
miaery/ 

So  be  came  down  from  the  serene  heights  where  be  had 
lired,  in  the  dnily  contemplation  of  beauty  in  art  or  nature, 
and  went  out  to  preach  this  new  gospel  to  the  poor  in  the 
highways  and  hedges.  He  gi^ve  up  writing  his  great  book 
on  thirteen th-century  art,  and  from  his  quiet  retreat  in  the 
Alp*  of  Savoy  aent  four  letter* — suggested  by  a  recent  strike  in 
rhe  London  building  rrnde — tn  hia  friend  Thackeray.  They 
appeared  in  tbe  'Cornhill  Magazine/  but  were  received  with  so 
unanimous  a  howl  of  abuse  that  Thackeray  was  obliged  to  stop 
the  Bcrics.  '  Only  a  genius  like  JMr,  Ruskin/  said  one  critic, 
^  could  have  produced  such  hopeless  rubbish.*  Nothing  daunted, 
Ruakin  began  another  series  of  letters  in  '  Fraser,'  and  pub- 
lished ibe  *  Cornhill '  articles  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Unto  this 
Last,^  from  tbe  text ;  '1  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto 
tbee^  (Malt.  u.  11)>  with  a  preface,  anting  he  believed  these 
papers  to  be  the  best,  *  that  is  to  lay,  the  truest,  righ test- worded 
and  most  serviceable  things '  which  be  I  i     From] 

that  day  his  life  wat  practically  d'  ~  aocia 


refoTin.  Whether  he  lectured  to  Oiford  undet^rad nates  or 
Manchealer  wnrbing  mrti,  whether  hi*  acldresatH!  F,ton  boya  or 
Wcolwich  aoldierB,  the  condition  of  England  w&s  alnajs  upper- 
most in  hia  rnini),  his  chitrf  iiljjei^t  was  tbe  best  meaus  of  geiting 
bread  and  butter  for  Us  multiiudes.  In  '  Unto  this  Laat'  and 
*  Munera  Pulveris'  he  had  delivered  hia  protest  agaiaat  current 
ideas  of  political  eeoDomy,  and  exposed  the  waste  and  injustice 
ofour  present  iiiduslTial  sj^stem.  In  'Time  and  Tide'  he  made 
certain  proposal*  for  Ihe  reg^neratinn  nf  ihe  sodal  order,  and 
suggested  a  aj'atem  of  guilds  and  captains  of  industry,  &s  well 
as  Stare  regulation  (if  mftrriage  ami  population.  Last  of  all, 
in  the  series  of  letters  to  workers  cnlted  '  Fors  Clavigera,'  or, 
as  he  paraphrased  the  lirle,  ^  How  ^iiu  may  make  or  mar  voar 
fortune/  we  have  the  lull  development  of  Huskin's  social 
teaching',  interminglBd  with  commenta  on  passing  events  and 
every  possible  varii>ty  of  subject.  In  spile  of  irregularities  of 
form  ami  occasional  obscurity,  *  Pors^  undoubtedly  holds  a  high 
place  among  Ruskin's  writings,  for  rigour  and  Ictciduy  of  style, 
as  well  as  brilliant  satire  and  penelrattDg  Insight;  and  its 
author  has  himself  classed  it  among  the  five  represeutatice 
works  by  which  he  desires  to  be  remembered* 

■  *'  Mo<i4.'TE  Painlerfl," '  he  writas  in  one  of  his  last  letleM,  *  taaghl 
the  cluim  of  all  lucror  nature  on  tLe  ht.'arte  of  mea  -  of  Iho  roeh  and 
wave  and  herh,  as  a  jiart  of  their  uecasflar;  epiritrlife  ;  iu  aU  that  I 
nnw  hid  you  to  ilo»  to  dri?w  tho  earth  and  keep  it,  I  ain  fulfilling 
vbat  I  th^u  began.  *' Tba  Stones  of  Veuica  "  taught  tho  laws  of 
OoustmotiTO  art  and  the  depcndoucti  of  all  Uutuna  ncitk  or  odifioe,  fur 
its  boautj,  on  the  Lappy  life  of  tlie  workrattn.  "  Uulo  this  Last" 
laitglit  the  laws  of  iLat  life  itself,  ami  its  depeudvuiie  ou  Ihe  San  of 
Jnfltiue;  the  inaugiira]  Orford  Lectarea^  the  ii<?edt^sity  tbaL  it  shonld 
be  led,  and  the  graoioiia  lawa  of  beuivty  aad  labour  recognieedi  hj 
the  upper,  uo  lese  than  the  lo^t^r*  clasBCfl  ijf  England;  and  lastlj, 
'*  Fi'T's  Clavigera  "  han  Jticlarcrd  the  relation  of  theae  to  each  oUiHr. 
and  tbo  only  poesible  oonditious  of  peace  attd  honour,  for  low  and 
hig]^,  rich  and  poor,  together  m  the  holding  of  that  tirat  estate,  under 
the  only  Despot*  Ovjd»' 

We  cannot  here  enter  Into  a  discussion  of  Ruskin's  politiesl 
economy,  :■  task  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  has  already  done  for 
ua  in  a  work  of  great  power  and  clearness.  No  doubt  his 
theorii^B  conlnin  many  fallacies,  cblef  among  them  hia  failure 
to  discriminate  between  interest  and  usury,  or  to  realise  tbat 
money  ia  a  convenitonal  form  of  wealth,  ard  thai  the  lender  hat 
as  much  right  as  the  borrower  to  share  in  the  increase.  Hut  no 
one  can  read  his  writings  on  this  subject  without  luring  acruck 
by  his  insight  into  the  principles  of  sound  economy   and  ibc 
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force  and  ihrewdne**  of  bis  argumcnU,     Wbcn  we  examine  the 
cBaa>9  wHicEi  excited  to  mucb  imli^nation  tbirt/  yean  ago,  we 
are  surpriied  to  find  how  little  tber^  is  in  hi<  docirines  ihnt  it 
atarlling-  to  the  modern  reader,  and   to  «ee  bow  many  of  Ihom 
bare  alreadjf^  obiAined  geueToi  ACCPptanre.     HuikiD  upholds  free 
tnulo,  but  object*  to  tbe  price  of  labour   being  fixed  by  com- 
pelition  1  he  i>  in  favour  of  gralJiloua  and  compulsorv  educa- 
tion ;  be  wiahei  to  tee  tbe  aged   poor  pensioned  by  tbe  State, 
ihe  uneinployed   lupplieil   with   woric,   and   the   incurably   laz^ 
ami  vicioua  plitced  in  Gorernment  tyorksbops  or  colonies,  like 
the  submerged   tenth  in   ^General'  Booth's  acbeme.     A  deep- 
rootd  distrust  of  demoeracy  runs    through    all    bii   teaching. 
The  pei>ple,  he  is  c*fnvinced,  ciinnot  help  thcniBelvea  \  nod  it  ii  to 
the  goo(iwlll  and  inl^lligenee  of  the  goTeriiing  clasies  that  we 
must  look  for  aoj  [Jtrmancnl  refoTm   of  the  social  orJcr.      So, 
ivhile  he  perceives  and  condemns  the    failure  of  ihe   Kngliali 
upper  daises  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  tbe  past,  he  firmly  believes 
that  true  progress  ran  only  be  attained  by  n  moral  appeal  tn  the 
keart  and  intelligence  of  individual  member*  in  this  section  of 
society.     The  three  reforms  which   Huskin    advocates   iit    uar 
industrial    system — honeit    production^   ju«t    distribution,   ond 
Wise  consumption — must   be  the  aim  of  all  good  ciliKena  ;  and 
allbougU  bis  own  industrial  experiments  suflered  from  bis   lack 
of  practical   business  i|iialiLica,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a 
flourishing  firm  at    Huddersfield    has    been    mannged    on    hii 
principles  of  industrial   partnership,  during    the    last    thirteen 
jeari,  wirh  the  happiest  resnlis  lo  ait  parties  concerned.     We 
may  smile  at  his  diatribes  against  railways  and  machinery,  and 
cnU   his  dreams  Utopian  ;    but   if  lonlay,  as   a  nation,  we  ihJnk 
less  of    gam    and    more    of  justice   and   cbarity,    if  we    realise 
nus   rcftponsihilities  and  apply  the  laws  of  higher  morality   tu 
social  questions,  it  is  largely  owing  to  tbe  influence  of  Huskin*s 
teaching.     His  protest  was  deltvert^d   with  less  noise  and  fury 
than  that  of  his  master,  Carlyie,  but  it  was  more  precise  and 
definiic  in   character^  and   bat  proved    more  fertile   In    lasting 
resniu, 

A  man  of  convictions  so  deep  and  pas&iunate  as  Huskins 
rouhl  noi  fail  lo  eiert  a  powerful  influence  on  his  age,  and  this 
influence  was  the  greater  because  of  the  rare  gift  of  expression 
with  wbich  he  was  endowecL  Mr,  Harrison,  no  mean  judge  of 
style,  declares  that  in  lOtne  ways  Ruskin  not  only  surpasses 
every  contemporary  writer  of  prose,  but  has  called  out  of  tbe 
English  langua^  lonea  more  beautiful  and  inspiring  than  any 
that  bavL-  }et  been  beard.  Kven  his  bitterest  opponents  allow 
his  supremacy  as  a  master  of  English  prose.  &ad  confess  that 
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they  read  Ruekin  far  tbe  sake  o(  hia  stjle.  Max  Nnfdau,  who 
Ueai>uaccs  hliu  as  tlie  Torquemadft  uf  testlielJCs  a.ud  the  mo*t 
iaIlAcions  mind  of  the  day,  owns  that  be  ia  one  of  the  moi: 
ponerful  proae-wrilera  ever  known.  Even  when  we  diingnre 
the  moai  with  hia  a£fi(!rtJoTiG,  it  39  difficah  not  lo  be  carrietl 
away  bj  the  splendid  rush  of  his  words  and  the  pa»ion  of  hii 
eloquence.  He  himself  tells  ua  that^  ne:rt  lo  the  Bible,  which 
be  Icamt  by  h^art  as  a  child,  frst  Hooker  and  afterward* 
Carlyle  and  Helps  were  his  chief  models  ;  but  from  the  first  hli 
rtyle  poisc««ed  the  distinction  and  originality  of  all  p«4t 
tbinkerfi.  It  Is,  uf  cuurie^  by  no  means  free  frum  faults;  and  he 
lived  to  regret  the  profuae  imagery  with  which  he  loaded  the 
pages  of  bia  early  works  and  the  purple  patches  which  maned 
his  periods.  But  when  rkll  has  been  said,  few  pa»sa^e«  in 
English  literature  can  compare  nUb  ibe  magnificent  descnp- 
tiun*  of  Venice  and  Toreello  in  'The  Stone*  of  Venice/  or  of 
the  Campagna  and  Maremma  in  'Modern  Painters.'  Here  it 
one  from  the  laat  volume  of  *  Modern  Paintpri ' : — 

*  A  eity  of  iBftrble,  did  I  say  V^nay,  wthor  a  gol^eu  city,  paved 
with  emerald.  Fof  tmly  ©Tury  pinnado  and  tnirot  glanced  or 
glowed,  oTorlaid  with  gold,  or  bofteed  wiih  jasper.  BtineuUi,  the 
uikPiillieil  »>ua  ilrew  in  deep  hreathing.  to  and  fro,  Oft  HldioH  of  green 
wave.  Deop-heartedj  majestic,  terrible  aa  the  aea — the  men  of 
ToJiioo  Djovad  in  enuy  of  povor  and  war;  pnro  as  her  pillars  of 
alabaster  slooii  her  mothers  and  luajdens  ;  frciu  tvoi  Ut  hru^r,  all  uoblis, 
valtfrl  lur  kiti^lits ;  the  low  bronzed  gleaming  of  K«\-n]^t«d  armotir 
ebot  angrily  imdE>r  their  blood-fed  iubd tie-folds.  Fearlesfl,  faithful, 
pntient,  iniponctNible,  implacable — oTcry  word  a  fate — ^eate  hor 
senate.  In  hope  oitd  bonour,  lulled  by  flutviny  of  wave  aroand  their 
iales  i>f  Bacrod  sand,  c^ch  with  his  imme  written  lUid  tbu  emiKi  graved 
at  bis  side,  lay  Lcr  dead.  A  wouderfiil  pivce  of  world.  Kather, 
itself  a  world.  It  Uy  along  the  face  of  the  wattrsi  no  larger,  as  ite 
captains  eaw  it  from  their  masba  at  ereuiiif^,  than  a  bar  of  eunsel 
(hot  could  uol  pass  away ;  but  for  its  power,  it  tuii^t  Lave  seemed  to 
them  as  if  they  were  sailing  in  tbe  ^ipanse  of  heavpn,  and  thia  a 
groat  planot,  nhoee  orient  edge  widentd  through  ether,  A  norld 
from  which  all  ignoble  care  and  petty  thoughts  were  baniahed,  with 
all  the  common  and  poor  elt^mentH  of  life.  No  fuuluegs,  nor  tumult^ 
iai  these  tremulons  streets  that  filled,  or  foil,  1>euoath  tbe  laooa ;  but 
rippled  tnnsieof  majestic  cbaTige,or  thrilling  ailQQCOi  Nowoak  walls 
conld  riso  abora  thi:m  ;  no  low- roofed  cottage  nijr  fltraw-bailt  ahtd- 
Only  the  etreagth  us  of  rock  and  the  finished  setting  of  stones 
most  precious.  And  around  them,  far  as  tbe  eye  could  reaeb,  still 
the  Boft  moving  of  et^nlcsB  watere  proudly  pure  {  as  not  the  flower, 
BO  neither  tbe  thorn  nor  the  thietle,  comd  grow  in  the  glancing 
Seldd.  l^^th^ireal  t^trength  of  Alps,  dream-like,  vanrHhing  in  high 
prucoBsiou  beyond  tbe  'I'orcellfta  ahore ;  blue  isLuida  of  Paduau  hiJle, 
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poised  in  the  goHen  wcbL  Above,  free  winda  aiul  fiery  cloods 
ranging  at  their  xrill — brightnesfl  out  of  tho  north,  nad  bulm  from  the 
suutli,  aorl  ih&  fitars  vf  the  ovoniogand  morning  alo&r  iu  thulimitloBe 
li^bt  of  arcLcd  boatcu  and  circling  »esu 

^  L^uuL  \/a&  Gut[*g\ttut)'ti  sciiiml — biiciIi  TitiftD^s  home.' 

As  an  prnmple  of  Rusktn^s  power  to  interpret  tvorki  nf  nn^ 
ne  ncdd  odIj  recall  his  honutirul  deacription  of  llariiL  del 
Cnrpito's  Hcpulchral  effigy  in  the  Duomn  of  Lucca,  whirh  hrt^ 
been  repriatcdf  timorii:  other  eisays,  in  the  voLdme  *  On  the 
Old  Riiad  '  :— 

'  Thie  ficulpturo  ie  coutral  in  ovary  fOfipwl»  boing  tho  I«t  rioreiititiB 
work  m  fltich  the  proper  form  of  ite  EtrnHcan  lomb  ia  presorrtd, 
Aikd  tbe  Jiriit  iii  which  blL  Hglil  OEmetinu  seutiiueut  respecting  drntli 
IK  *f<mhtn}\vtl.  It  je  perfG^tly  Eorore  in  oloBaicB]  traditioD,  nnd 
perfectly  fr&uk  in  concceaion  to  thu  paetiious  of  oxistiDg  Jifo.  It 
sabmita  to  all  the  InvB  of  the  paH(,  fLbd  exprcfisea  all  tha  Uopew  of  tlio 
future.  Nuw  nvtirj  work  uf  the  great  Chribtiau  aehools  b^tprtisi^ea 
pHtnarily  oonqncBt  over  death ;  eouq^ueet  not  grievous,  but  D-hBuluto 
and  EercEo  ',  rieiog  with  the  grcati:et  of  them  into  rapture.  But  thip, 
04  a  centrnl  work,  hjin  a]l  the  peace  of  the  Ghrifitiaa  Eternity,  but 
t.*uly  ill  jjflrt  lie  ghidntsB.  Young  ohildren  wreathfi  round  tlie  Uanh 
iL  garland  of  abnndciiLt  Qowere,  but  she  herstjlf,  IlELt-i&,  yet  elo^ps ;  tha 
time  is  not  yot  come  for  her  to  bo  awBbeued  out  of  Bleep.  Her 
image  is  q  simplo  portrait  of  her — bow  much  Ices  bcj^utiful  tbiLQ  she 
was  iu  life  vb  c:atiiiot  know- — but  as  heAutiful  aa  tuarblu  can  he.  And 
thri>iigh  ai*d  in  the  marble  wo  may  aeo  that  i\ie  damspl  in  not  dead, 
bat  eltmpcih  |  yot  ne  vi*ii|jJy  a  eleop  that  Kball  know  no  ending  until 
Ihe  loflC  day  brcnk  and  the  liuit  ebuJow  £co  away;  until  then  aha 
"  ehall  not  nitiirii."  Het  huiidH  are  laid  ou  her  breaat — nut  pmyiiig 
^«ha  has  Tin  need  to  pray  now-  She  wears  her  dresB  of  ev^rj  day, 
clofiped  at  ber  thriiat,  ginlled  at  her  wui^t,  tbe  hem  of  it  drooping 
oTcr  her  feet.  No  dieturliaDco  of  ile  folds  by  pain  of  eickncdfi*  no 
brndiog,  DO  Hbruudiug  of  her  aweet  form,  in  death  more  iliau  in  life. 
Ab  a  soft,  low  wave  nf  bummer  se&.  her  hreapt  n'sf^s  ;  no  inore ;  the 
rippled  gathering  of  ita  eloae  mantle  droopa  to  the  belt,  then  Bweepe 
to  ber  f^etf  atraight  uh  driftiog  bdow.  And  at  her  feel  her  dog  lice 
ivntcbiug  ber;  the  mysbery  of  hia  mortal  Itfe  joiucd,  by  love,  to  bur 
immortal  one.  Few  know,  and  fewer  1ot£^,  tho  temh  and  its  place — 
not  fihrine,  for  it  stands  bare  by  the  eathodi'al  w&li  :  only,  by  ehnnce, 
a  cross  la  cat  deep  into  one  of  the  foundation  stones  behind  hor  head. 
But  no  goddess  statue  of  the  Greek  cities,  uo  nun's  image  among  the 
eloiscers  of  Apennine,  no  fancied  light  of  angel  in  the  homes  of 
boavon,  has  more  divine  rank  among  the  thought}  of  men/ 

In  later  y^ari,  when  Rjskin  passed  from  the  id  I  erp  re  tat  ion  of 
art  and  nature  to  the  criticism  of  IH'-  ^■b  tAtiguage  gnined 
inacb  In  beanty  and  force,  as  well  and   rcstiainL 
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In  point  of  clearncBK  and  ittouiveaesfl,  q(  shrewd  analjais 
delicate  ironj,  some  passages  in  '  Fors  *  remain  unequalled, 
wbile  the  pB.gei  of  ^  PrEeterita  ^  in  which  the  aged  master  reCflUi 
the  scenes  of  his  cbildbood  have  a  charm  vrhich  can  hctct  be 
forgotten.  For  tender  palhot  and  nqnitiiie  ftoctiy  nothing 
can  sarposs  the  touching  lines  with  which  he  ended  his  last 
not^s  on  Turner's  drawings  :— 

'  Morning  hruakfi,  as  I  writE.  along  tLcBti  Coniaton  PoUs,  and  iht 
\6ve\  mietR.  mot^unlefifl  and  grej  bcnuath  tbe  roan  of  th&  moorlands^ 
voil  tba  lu^vor  mooda  and  tho  filcojiinp;  village  and  tho  long  lawrjs  by 
the  \iik&  shore.  Ob,  that  eomo  one  iiad  hat  told  me  in  my  janth, 
AfLeu  idl  my  heart  seemed  tu  he  set  on  thege  colours  aud  doaJs.  Lhhl 
appear  Tor  a  little  while  and  thc^n  vaniah  away,  how  Little  my  Ioto  of 
them  would  ficii'VG  mo  whon  tho  silonco  of  lawn  and  7noi  in  the  t^eve 
of  moruitLg  tdtoald  ho  oi>inplet&il,  and  ftll  my  thoughts  should  bo  of 
those  whom  hy  neither  I  was  to  meet  more.^ 

The  ether  great  accrcl  uf  Huskin^s  jnflnenee  lay  in  the  magic 
of  his  personality.  No  one  who  ever  knew  him  can  forget  tbe 
courtsBy  and  sympalhy  of  hia  manner,  the  winning  charm  of  his 
smile,  tbe  wistful  appeal  of  the  grey-hlue  eyes,  that  met  your 
'kwn  as  if  almost  despairing,  jot  slill  hoping  to  find  lom^one  in 
tbe  world  who  would  underataud  and  agree  with  him,  Children 
Loved  him  and  ivere  always  bappy  in  the  company  of  this 
patient  pbilr>acpher,  who  brought  out  his  choicest  treasuTcs  for 
their  amusement:  nnd  entered  into  all  their  games.  All  aver 
Italy,  at  Venice,  at  Assisi,  at  San  Zeno  of  Verona,  the  snctislana 
of  the  churches  where  he  worked  remember  bim  with  tender 
afTection  and  atk  tho  English  traveller  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
fur  the  latest  news  of  i7  Sitfttor  Rttshin.  Like  Sl  Francis  of 
old,  be  won  the  love  of  all  dumb  creaturea,  while  be  pleaded  in 
eloquent  wordb  for  the  birds  and  caressed  tbe  strange  dogs  whom 
he  met  in  the  street  Bui,  however  courteous  he  was  jn  manner 
and  conciliatory  in  tone  to  thoae  who  differed  from  hixu,  he 
never  yielded  a  single  point  in  argument  or  swerved  bj  one 
bairVbrcadtb  from  bia  ^ccplj-rooted  convictions.  An  amusing 
instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clang  to  his  opinions 
and  of  the  candour  with  which  be  acknowledged  his  mistakes 
is  told  by  Cannn  Scolt-Holland  in  n  recent  nunibpr  of  tbe 
'Commonwealth,'  A  Conservative  in  politics,  Raskin  shared 
Carlylc'a  aversion  for  Gladsti^ne,  and  spoke  bitterly  in  one 
chapter  of  <  Fors '  of  the  mischievous  induence  exerted  by  bis 
legislation  in  Ireland.  Coimuon  friends,  however,  tried  to 
bring  tbe  two  great  men  together,  and  in  January  1878  Ruskin 
was  induced  to  visit  ilawarden*  The  experiment  (proved 
entirely  siircesaful.     Rugkln  was  charmed   by  his  boat's  kind- 
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ncifl,  and  filletl  vritli  respect  for  his  unccrltj  aail  earneitncss. 
In  \\ie  next  edition  of  hii  book  be  cancelled  the  bitic^r  e|)itLetB 
which  he  had  applied  to  the  venerable  atatetman,  and  owned 
thai  he  had  judgetj  him  rashly.  But  the  amirast  between  the 
tv/n  men  wa«  eviUent.  Thcj  differed  on  every  conceivable 
subjerl,  nnd  snvr  everytbing  from  wholly  different  points  of 
view.  At  length  ibe  conTerEalion  turned  OD  Scott,  Jbr  whom 
both  Ruskin  and  Gladstone  had  the  grea-test  admiratLon.  Here 
at  k<l»  thought  the  lUieneri,  wai  common  ground.  Gladstone, 
after  bit  wont,  waxed  eloquent  on  this  faToarJte  theme,  and 
declared  that  Sir  Walter's  work*  had  been  the  making  of 
Scotland.  He  recalled  the  old  days  when  one  single  coikch  ran 
through  the  Trossacbs  where  fifty  run  to-day,  and  pipatiali^d 
cjn  the  growth  of  ratlwaya,  of  ateamhoats,  hotels,  and  all  the 
marvellous  progress  of  the  list  sixty  yHnrs-  Meanwhile  those 
wbo  were  present  watched  Ruskin  an^iotialy^  aod  saw  with 
alarm  the  »i]|ipressed  horror  and  amazement  working  on  his 
fifcce.  At  length  he  could  bear  U  no  longer,  and  starting  un,  he 
cried  ;  '  My  dear  kit,  jou  call  that  the  mahivy  of  Scotland,  I  lell 
you  it  wax  the  nnmohing' 

The  noble  consistency  vrith  which  Kuskin  carried  otiC  hi» 
principles,  the  generosity  with  which  he  spent  his  money  for 
the  gnixl  of  others,  are  well  known.  The  whole  of  th<^  large 
fortune  whicli  be  tnberited  from  his  father  was  devoted  to 
private  or  public  benefactions,  and  of  late  yenra  he  lived 
entirely  on  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  hooka. 
Many  thousands  of  pounds  were  spent  by  him  on  the  Sheffield 
Museum  and  che  Oxford  Sch<H>l  of  Drawings  and  countless  are 
the  sehemes  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classfrs  which  be  has  helpedn  No  one  ever 
loved  his  country  berter  or  laboured  more  unceasingly  to  male 
her^  not  only  a  centre  of  art  and  learni-og,  but  a  *•  home  of  the 
courtesies  and  feliritles  of  life/  And  the  patbos  of  ihe  siory 
lies  in  the  feeling  that  he  was  never  to  know  bow  deeply 
bia  me&HHge  bad  taken  root  in  England.  During  the  ten 
years  thai  be  lived  in  silence  and  retreat  at  Drantwood,  de- 
prived of  that  gift  of  utterance  which  he  had  used  «o  nobly 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  his  words  have  passed  inio  (he  very 
life  of  the  people  for  whom  be  toiled,  and  slowly,  but  surely, 
they  have  brought  forth  their  bundtedfold.  On  every  side — at 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool^  at  Sbefficld  and  Birmingham— Ruak in 
«acieties  nre  springing  up,  and  students  are  banding  themselves 
together  in  pursuit  of  the  tdcals  which  be  upheld.  The  opening 
of  Ruskin  Hall — a  woiking  men's  college  founded  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  duly  of  faithful  living-^nt  Oiford 
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Ust  ycnx  proved  tbe  ocotuion  W  a  demoaMraUun  of  cnthtiaiaAin 
and  affecljon  such  as  few  men  have  ever  lived  to  tee.  And  now 
in  Paris  a  group  of  earnoat  young  mea,  tnipir^  by  his  teaching 
and  tired  by  his  example,  b&ve  set  on  foot  a  aimilar  moremeoL, 
and  founded  n  hnll  Jor  the?  iniellectual  improvement  of  the 
working  classes  in  Helteville.  The  Home  ArU  and  Induatries 
Association,  wbjob  U  doing  so  much  excellent  work  in  all 
pnrts  of  England,  but  especially  In  Ihc  Norlh,  is  another  de- 
velopment of  Kuskin'a  most  cherished  dreams.  If  to-day  the 
spinning- whecJa  aTe  bean!  agnin  in  Langdalo,  if  fnc  Jinen  is 
spun  and  artful  melal'work  wrougbt  by  ppasnnl  hands  in  the 
deep-act  veiIIcvs  of  tbc  Lnkc  country,  if  SliellicM  rejoices  in  hex 
tfcsaurcji  nf  art,  and  Oxford  is  ihc  proud  poascaaor  of  a  matchless 
aeries  of  Turner  and  Burne-Jones  drawings,  all  this  ia  owing  to 
Ruikin.  Nor  muat  ivc  forget  how  much  he  did  for  the  National 
Gallery,  not  only  by  hi*  efforts  to  obtain  the  purchase  of  old 
Italian  paintings^  but  by  the  personal  labour  which  he  derot^ 
to  the  Tomer  drawings.  Tbese  four  hundred  precious  studies, 
in  pencil  and  water-colour,  were  all  cleaned  and  mounted  by 
Ruskin's  own  hands,  placed  in  sliding  frameB  and  cases  of  his 
invention,  and  fully  desciibed  by  him  in  a  catalogue  drawn  up 
with  infinite  care. 

But  he  has  done  more  than  this.  He  has  lifted  the  art  of 
England  tu  a  higlict  level,  nnd  given  a  marked  and  lasting 
impulse  to  the  production  of  good  work  by  our  painters.  He 
has  opened  crur  eyea  to  Lhe  divine  loveliness  of  the  natural 
world,  and  bat  taught  us  anew  that  beauty  leads  up  to  God. 
He  has  spoken  to  us,  as  George  Eliot  said«  with  the  inspiration 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  and  his  burning  words  h&v^ 
quickened  the  national  conscience  to  a  new  sense  of  duty  ^nd 
justice.  His  great  iS^nntm  corda  ha*  not  been  uttered  in  void. 
He  will  live  in  the  bcarts  of  the  English  race,  not  only  as  one  of 
thu  most  brillUnl  and  original  iniellecLs  who  bHVe  shed  their 
light  on  the  present  a>ge,  but  as  one  of  ibe  noblest  and  oiosl 
remarkable  figtirea  of  the  century — a  man  who  unilwl  the  mitkd 
of  the  philosopher  with  the  beart  of  tbe  saint,  the  wisdom  of 
the  scholar  with  thf?  humility  and  gentleness  of  a  little  cbild. 
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3,  Life  and  LcUsn  of  Dean  Chnrch.  Edited  by  his  Jaufrhlcr, 
Mary  C,  Church,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Cbmt 
Cbarch.    Second  edition.    London;  MncmillnoandCo.,  1897. 

4-  Edward  3feyrick  Goulfinm,  D.D.^  D.  V.L.,  Dean  of  Noncich. 
A  Memoir  by  Bptdmore  Compton,  Prebendary  of  St  Four* 
Calhedral.     Londi>n  :  John  Murray,  1899. 

5.  Henry  George  Liddeil,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chri$t  Church,  Oxford, 
A  \iemoir  by  llie  Rev.  Henry  L-  Thompson,  M.A. 
London:  John  Murray,  1899- 

6.  Auiobiographtf  of  Dean  MerivaU,  unth  Seiectione  from  hit 
Correspondence,  Edited  by  hi«  ilaughter,  Judith  Anne 
Merivak.     London:  Arnold,  1*^99. 

7.  Hei\r^  Barf  Milman,  D.D.^  Dran  of  Sf.  Paul's.  A  Bio- 
^aphical  Sketch.  By  bia  son,  Arthur  Milman,  M.A,,  LL.D. 
Londcm  :  Juhn  Murray,  1900. 

ATALKNTKD  Oxford  tutor  has  jusC  remiiided  us  how  in 
LbTO  the  aharpeat  contemporary  critic  declared  that  ^the 
ordinary  sort  of  nur  English  clergy  dn  far  fxce\  in  lenrnin^  the 
comtnnn  priests  of  the  Church  of  Kome  * ;  and  how  Bishop 
Atlerbury  asserted  later  that  *  for  depth  cif  learnlnif,  a&  well  at 
otherlhin^s,  the  English  clcrg^y  la  not  to  he  paralleled  in  the 
whole  Cbiistlan  world '*;  while  a  distinguished,  living  his- 
torian, who  from  his  learning  and  his  detached  position  will 
be  accepted  aa  an  impartial  witness,  has  arrived  at  slmiJar 
conclusions. 

*  It  IB  al  lead  one  great  l^t  of  a  living  Ohtirel],'  writ&s  Mr.  Loeky, 
'that  the  btst  ioteileL^t  gf  tbc  cuurilr;  <.'Uu  oiiLir  into  itti  uiinistry, 
that  il  ounLaiuA  men  who,  lu  tiuarl^  all  hraut^hes  iif  litei'aturti,  nre 

loclinii  iJjmii  \iy  lay  i«.'lnilar»i  willi   rrsprt  nr  miiuinitinij Onu 

of  ihu  root't  impoiiaDt  fi^ntnn^a  of  tho  English  foi'lthiaBtitul  evtit^iii 
tas  been  the  education  of  tbopc  who  nro  intended  for  the  Church 
[i.dhe  miaietry]  in  commou  i^ith  otli«r  etniieatB  In  the  ^real  uational 
nuireTsitiee.     Otbtr  eyftems  of  Mlucaiimt  rnay  produce  a  clergy  of 
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greater  |>rore€sJoaal  learctiDg  and  more  intoDse  and  exalnsiTe  ze^, 
bat  no  other  fljaleia  of  Ordaontion  is  oo  officociaus  in  maintujking  % 
geaorbl  harmonj  of  thought  and  toDdeacy  between  the  Cltoroh  and 
tbti  average  edut^kUiJ  opiuiun  uf  ik&  nution/  ' 


We  do  not 


to  follow   tht 


[ten  in  the  invidiouB 


propose 
losk  of  comparing  the  clerg^y  of  one  communioi]  with  ihow  of 
another,  but  to  seize  the  apporiunhy,  which  i%  presented  to  ua  b^ 
ihe  remarkable  group  of  biogr&phiex  now  Ijing  upon  our  tabic, 
for  c^niiilerinfT  ^ome  of  (he  prominent  fon^i  whirh  hare  re»>otly 
moulded  life  and  thought  in  the  English  Church  and  amoa^ 
Engkish-ipeaking  peoples.  Our  group  is  formed  oji  the  arbitrary 
principle  of  date  of  publieatton,  but  tbe  naine«  selected  will  at 
once  suggest  many  others  equally  illuitmtlve  of  our  ibeme.  To 
^ritc  of  Benson  ia  to  recall  not  only  Li^htfoot  and  Weslcott, 
but  also  Prince  Lee,  to  whom  all  three  traced  ihcir  luBpiraUoo; 
to  follow  them  to  Trinity  is  to  link  ihem  with  Hort,  the 
brotUers  Yaugban^  and  Llewellyn  Davies,  with  WbewcU  sod 
Sedgwick  and  oiher  giants  of  tbe  past.  To  mention  Dumford 
is  to  recall  Kcatc  at  Eton  and  Routb  at  Magdalen.  To  think 
of  Chnrch  is  to  call  to  mind  HnwkinE  and  Pusej,  Liddon  and 
Stabbs.  Goulbarn  was  the  schoolfellow  and  life-long^  friend, 
though  somptimes  the  fipponeiii,  of  Sliinley  and  Lake  ;  he  was 
lucceflsor  at  Ru^by  1o  Tait  and  Arnold,  predecessor  of  Temple, 
and  biographer  of  Burgon.  Liddell  waa  in  the  same  brilliant 
class  list  with  W,  E,  Jelf,  R.  Scott,  and  Jackson,  Bishop  of 
London  -,  biA  earlier  days  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Archdeacon  Denison,  then  a  hot  Radical,  bis  later  with  Dean 
Buckland  at  Westmin»ter,  with  Wilbcrforcc  and  Jowett  at 
Oiford.  Merivale  rowed  in  the  Lady  Margaret  boat  wiihTreneh 
and  William  and  George  Selwjn ;  and  in  the  first  Oxford 
And  Cambridge  race  against  Charles  Wordsworth^  a  future 
bishop,  and  Gamier  and  Frcmantle,  future  deans;  among  bis 
Cambridge  friends  were  Christopher  Wordsworth,  afterwards 
his  kinsman^  Tbiilwall,  Kennedy,  Peacock,  Alford,  Thompson. 
M)|man*s  memories  carry  ns  back  to  BurneVi  Ooodall,  and 
HarneiB :   Longley  and  Keble  were  among  bis  Oxford  iViendft. 

In  tbe  group  itself  ibe  |ier£onage  rendered  most  prominent 
by  his  position,  by  his  characiepiuies,  and  by  the  striking 
pTCaentatiDH  of  them  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  bia  son,  is 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Edward  White  Benton 
was  descended  from  a  stock  of  Yorkshire  dalesmen.  The  name 
White  came  from  a  chapter  clerk  of  Ripon,  who  left  an  estate 
tn  fb«  family  in   17^7,      The    Archbishop's  mother   belonged 
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to  a  family  of  itauncli  Umtarians,  bat  ihe  b«came  a  Cburcb- 
woman  before  bei  mairiEige  vtlih  liis  fatlicr,  who  was  a  itrong; 
ErangfUc&i,  Tbe  falher  was  a  scientifio  man,  wbo  made 
aoine  imporlant  chemical  tliacr>veTie>,  and  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  EtiiDbur|2;b  Bolaoical  Sociely.  The  maiernal  grand- 
f&tbcr,  Thomas  Baker,  had  been  hcadmaater  of  tbe  Lancastrian 
School  and  afierwards  inspector  of  the  Birmingham  mnrkfta. 
Weatcott^s  father,  it  ia  interesting'  tn  note  in  this  connexion, 
vrat  also  a  Birmingham  man  nf  acience  and  secretary  to  the 
Bolanica]  Gardens;  whi[e  Lig;btfoot*s  mother,  sJster  of  Barber 
ibe  artist  and  widovr  of  a  Livprpool  acrounlanr,  bad  settled  in 
Biminghaui  for  tbe  adrantages  of  Kin^  Gdwaid^a  School. 
The  Archbishop  was  Uirn  in  LombaTd  Street,  Birmingham,  on 
July  14th,  11*^9,  one  year  after  Lightfoot,  three  years  after 
Westcott;  and  tbe  reader  who  takes  inlcreat  in  such  deCaJla  ttill 
find  in  the  '  Life  *  a  full-page  view  of  the  house,  which  ts  initch 
like  many  other  bouses  in  many  other  towns;  a  photograph  of 
*  Big  School/  like  what  many  such  rooms  are  now,  but  very 
unlike  what  most  of  such  rooma  must  have  been  then;  and  a 
drawing  of  the  beadmast^r^s  desk,  \t  wcjuld  have  been  more 
interesting  to  have  a  sketch  of  Prince  Lee  himself  from  the 
engraving  dear  to  old  Bittningham  boys;  but  there  is  a  graphic 
deacription  of  him.  Of  his  linguietic  teaching  Mr.  Benson 
says  : — 

'  In  the  caae  of  Bishop  Westcotf.  it  left  triwi^fi  in  the  iugeniouH, 
almost  fancifal,  proeaing  of  words  that  raado  hitn,  it  jq  rtspnrted, 
say  to  the  dTangeliat  who  aekod  him  whether  ho  was  aaved^  "Do 
yoa  mean  rriifl^r'cj  trai^ofi-fvoK,  or  trtnoyfffitvjK  ? '^  On  Binhop  Ligbt- 
fuut.  a  inaQ  of  harder  and  more  strictly  logical  mind,  the  results 
waro  admirable.  In  my  father,  so  far  att  regarded  writtou  uxprusfjion, 
Ibo  reaulta  were  not  altogttLer  furtuiiate.  As  a  young  man  h^  wrote 
a  iDOBt  e]aTH.^rate  uttea^j  I^nglinh*  and  in  Itin  later  yi^an*  be  wrote  a 
gtyle  whieh  must  be  t^lod  arabbod  and  bowildermg.'  * 

Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  results  of  bis  jframmar,  it  may 
be  said  with  conMence  that  bui  for  tbe  altractivenrsR  and 
inflpirnTion  of  Prince  Leeft  character  and  religions  teaching  uc 
should  not  have  bad  three  of  tbe  greatest  bishops  of  this 
generation. 

When  Benson  entered  the  acbool  Wcatcott  was  already  a 
senior  boy,  the  only  hoy  allowed  to  lean  his  head  on  Ida  band 
as  the  first  class  stood  round  tbe  mast er'a  desk,  and  the  intimacy 
with  bim  (late*  from  Trinity  dajs;  but  with  Lighlfm>t  there 
sprang  tip  at  once  the  a0ectionate  friendship  of  schoolboys  of 
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similiir  ages,  tastes,  and  powers.  They  were alrpmlj-  keen  iheiilu- 
^iana  and  budding  litutgiologjats,  Benson  had  fitted  up  nH 
oratnry  In  a  ilisuacd  rooui,  where  altjoe  ur  whli  a  sch'Hjl  JVieud  he 
said  tbe  canonical  hours,  and  bad  fixed  a  huoh^'tfap  to  protect  l1 
from  the  profane  invasion  of  sisters.  So  early  as  1$43  he  aJdeil 
thiB  poatBcript  to  a  letter:  *  Dear  Uncle,  if  I  eontinue  to  wiih 
to  be  a  clerie^jQian,  do  jou  think  there  is  any  probabililjr  of  it? 
E.W.B.'  Two  jear*  later  a  favourable  baiiness  offer  froin  a  friend 
of  his  grand  J  at  her' H,  in  ctmiidcration  of  the  altEird  circumstanrei 
of  his  wiihiwf^'^i  inollier^  \ei\  lo  an  an i ions  consul tai ion  with 
Prinrc  Ler,  whose  confidence  in  the  boy's  academical  future 
prevailed  and  induced  two  relatives — one  of  the  Sidgrtiicks,  and 
WiUiam  Jackson  tbe  Bampton  IsctnrerT  a  m^tst  <^nerous  friend 
— (o  tnt'.fX  cbe  sehuul  expenses  and  start  hlin  al  the  nnivenity- 

The  last  school  year  saw  the  commenc^^ment  of  a  vnlmninonfi 
currespondence  wiih  Lightfoot,  then  at  Cambridge,  on  reljgjuus 
and  theologiea]  subjects,  in  wbich  Lightfoot  at  5rt[  appears  as 
the  higher  Churchman.  In  view  of  their  later  pusilion  and 
inllupnce  special  iniere<t  will  aiiaeh  to  the  eitraota  frnin  these 
letters.'  The  lollowtag  October  found  tJenson  at  Trinity, 
holding  a  sub-sizarship  and  one  or  two  small  exhihiiiona  from 
Birmingham.  Tliero  was  littlo  room  for  extravagance,  and  the 
one  fi-stiviiv  ^hicli  was  regularly  indulged  tii  vtas  the  Sunda) 
mfirning  breakfast  with  Lightfoot  on  a  \'eal-an<l-ham  pie,  ful- 
li>wed  by  a  jmtrislic  discussion.  This  was  the  firat  introduc- 
tion to  Cyprian,  whosi?  '  De  Unitaie '  they  read  together, 
Benson  was  far  from  strung  during  bis  university  course,  and 
his  health  probably  suffered  from  the  r^s  angitsta  domi  and  lh« 
fttraln  and  rea^xinsibilities  which  fell  upon  him.  In  1849  he 
lost  his  mother  suddenly;  and  her  death  left  him,  with  a 
younger  broiher  and  ihrcc  sislers,  very  slenderly  provided  for. 
Fortunately,  by  ihe  aid  of  relatives  and  friends,  Bsperially  that 
of  Mr  Martin,  Bursar  of  Trinitv,  who  practically  adopted 
young  Butism,  financial  diflicEihies  were  got  over,  and  the  lad 
was  enabled  to  compleie  his  undergraduate  atudies.  His  life 
at  Cambridge  was  one  of  hard  work  and  thankful  bappiaess. 
He  is  Weaicoit's  admiring  pupil  and  Lighlfoot^s  great  friend^ 
rultivaEes  the  acqitaiiitance  of  Printe  Frederic  of  ScbleswJg- 
Holatein.  read«  |i>r  holh  tripoqe^,  finds  time  fur  full  journatt 
and  long  letters,  says  lh<;  canonical  hours,  leathers  liturgical 
lore,  sketches  ecclesiastical  details,  studies  the  Fathers,  lives  in 
the  older  worlds  and  in  these  and  other  ways  foreshadowi  the 
later  life. 
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Mr.  Aribiir  Efn«fiti  Lnv  given  \xi  »ome  esimcts  from  a  ptUc* 
oration  delivered  by  hia  Tatber  in  tlie  hall  of  Trloilj  College  on 
CommeiiKiratioD  Daj  1S51,  on  the  ^  Praise  of  George  Herbert,' 
which,  a  delivered  ia  our  own  day,  might  well  be  taken  to  be  a 
portrait  of  himaelf.  We  are  unwillingly  limiierl  to  the  fullowing 
words  ;— 

'  Nay,  Ooleridge  t^orrowa  jGt  more  the  uixclo  of  liia  irutr  adiuirtirB : 
*'  a  onitiviited  jadgmsat,  a  cliLBBieal  tante,  a  pnetiu  fienaiUilUy  "  nro 
not  enongh,  he  itapiioB^  to  leiul  ua  into  tho  rGccja^ea  of  tho  TuiupJv. 
Tbo  roador  mnfit  ho  b  Chrietian,  both  a  xenloiis  aud  au  ortlioJMX,  n 
duToutaQdadevutioaiilCbmtiaj].  ButuvoD  thia  will  nut  L|uitDBuffiuo, 
He  luiiHt  he  &a  affbctidEate  and  datiful  child  of  the  Cbnrch,  and  froiD 
habit,  conTiotioii,  mid  a  coHBtitiitioiial  disposition  to  ctir^mfjuioaaaQBa 
in  pi&tj  as  in  nuiDDcra,  find  bor  fonos  and  ordinaiiceH  aida  of  religion, 
not  Bonrces  of  fonuolity  ;  for  religion  ia  Uio  elemaut  in  which  be 
lives  and  the  region  in  which  ha  raoTOH/  * 

Benaon't  Cambridge  career  was  aucceisful,  bat  not  one  of 
unmixed  succeas.      To  q  jotc  from  the  '  Life  ' ; 

•  My  father  waa  also  ]tfemberB*  Prizeman  for  a  Latin  EBsay.  Uv 
never  Mvon  a  Univerfitty  Soholarahip  or  a  Brosvno  Medal,  ludeod,  1 
believe  thai  h\&  soholnr^hip  waa  ahvaya  i>f  an  ecluuLic  type,  end  boro 
loo  Btrougly  tb<i  imppw*  of  his  own  vivid  lanl<»rt  ikiid  prejiidiueft.  He 
waa  a  writer  of  beautilul  Latin  v^raee,  but  bis  Gre^k  <^r^iapuBitiun 
was  eeldom  <|uito  tirat-iato,  Ue  reraainod  to  the  ond  letrangoly 
ignermjt  of  nctoute.  vrLich  he  thoiight  frivuluuB,  Ln^utnally  he  ciime 
i>ul  a  Senior  OptJniu  in  mathumutica.  .  .  .  eighth  OLaatiii  in  thii 
ClaBaicai  Tripos — a  bitter  diaappointmoiit — and  Senior  CbanooUur's 
Hedalliet,  wtuoh  atoned  for  ail  hi^  disappuiutmenlBH' 

In  1852  he  lal  for  a  fellowship  nlthoui  aueceas,  whieh  is  nol 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  Lighttoot  and  Hort  were 
hia  coxnpetitora ;  hut  in  elaasica  he  was  ihen  aecoml  only  to 
Li^btfoot,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elpcled.  Inferior  in 
width  and  <leplh  of  learning  and  in  exaetneas  of  acholarahip, 
aa  probably  in  menial  power  nnd  roneeniration,  to  hia  athooU 
fellowa  VVcatcoti  and  Lightfoot,  he  waa  rich  in  the  gifts  o| 
tympalhy  and  Aitracciou,  and  he  was  perhaps,  on  ibe  whole^ 
the  greatcat  of  the  pupils  of  Prince  Lac,  who  Jroui  a  com- 
paratively small  school  sent  to  Cambridge  in  the  cnurae  of  nine 
veara  thirteen  Tirat-ClaaB  men,  of  whom  five  were  Senior 
(I!laaaica,  and  eight  became  Fellows  of  Trinity.f 

Xhe  high  degree  and  tbe  Chancfltor't  medal  were  not 
unnaturally  followed  by  iheoffer  of  a  masterabip,  and  it  waa  part 
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oflhe  itrting  influence  which  Prince  Lee  Lji*!  over  hU  bora  thai 
their  highest  hope  was  tr>  follow  in  bi*  step*.  We  accordingly 
finil  Beiisnn  frDin  1852  (o  1858  at  Rughvf  aE  (irst  uiuler  Goulbuin 
mnd  thca  under  Temple,  He  was  to  have  comparatiTely  light 
work,  time  to  read  for  hi»  fellowabip  and  to  prepare  for 
ordination,  to  f^iif^tid  his  gpnprAl  reading,  anil  to  regain  health 
b^  riding  and  other  exercises.  The  Kugbj  masters  of  the 
time  were  men  of  eieeptional  brillinnej,  and  the  school  \lf*  wu 
vigorous  and  attifinlaling-,  Benson  honrdcd  with  bis  relativef 
!*  tbe  Sidgwicks,  Jind  w**  are  told  that- — 

'  nerer  were  bo  axnnj  penplo  colloctvd  nuder  one  roof  cf  wlioiu  oacli 
n»  metinctWelj'  duflired  ti>  havo  his  cr  her  own  way.  .  .  .  Rnl  in 
Bpit«  of  i^OMsional  f^nntTftemjta,  tbe  househoM  enjoyed  extraordinvj 

hAppitiefis.' 

The  dose  friendship  with  Lighlfoot  was  mnintnined.  Atnong 
tbe  results  oi  it  were  Benson's  papers  on  Hippol^tus  in  tlio 
*  Journal  of  ClassicFil  and  Sacred  Philology  *  in  1^54^  %nd  aiDoug 
its  pleaitiret  a  journey  Co  Rome,  where  both  were  presented 
to  Pjo  Nono,  and,  having  reached  the  Vatican  in  frotk  coAti, 
availed  themselves  of  the  kindness  of  a  chamberlain,  who  made 
the  heterodox  garmeiilA  a&jumi?  tbe  appearance  of  orthodox  dres^ 
During  ihii  journey  n  series  of  leiters  wa<  written  to  Mary 
SidgHick,  then  twelve  j'cara  old  t  the  cousinly  Jiffertion  wj« 
nlready  developing  into  the  life-lonj;  devotion.  In  1^5^,  wbea 
there  was  a  prospect  of  tutorial  work  nt  Trinity  and  reinoTal' 
from  Rugby  was  advised  on  medical  authority,  Benson  vrnlecj 
to  Ligblfoot  : — 

'  I  fuel  mure  and  more  ^ue^r  about  leitriug  Itughy  and  coming  up  ; 
more  and  moro  aMJouft  tn  do  no,  jet  moHi  und  more  afmid  tjf  its 
pustpenicg  my  marriage  perLape  for  jenm.  MiirttD  ea;s  the  mo«t 
eonfcrarj  things  al>oiit  the  chunoo  of  liTinga,  luid  bothera  mc  dfewl' 
fully.  Sometimes  saye  iLere  is  a  good  chouca  of  40ilZ.  a  year  being 
aitninable  in  two  or  three  years  (the  lengeaL  I  wiflh  to  naitL  and 
Boioetinea  jsays  there  is  no  chance  for  ten  jeftu  or  more.' 


Meanwhile  he  had  misaed  the  chance  of  a  desirable  house  it 
Rugby,  and  was  disappointed  when  Scoit  accepted  the  birjd- 
maitcrflbip  of  Wcstminsler.  Stanley  hnd  advised  Dr,  Tait, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  fo  appoint  him  domeGiic  chaplain,  bu 
thia  aUo  was  not  to  be.  Invents  were,  however,  rapidly  taking' 
tha|u-,  and  on  Mflrch  aOtb,  18.'Jr>,  Benson  wrote  to  Lighrfrut 
*  E'rince  Albert  has,  through  Temple  nod  on  his  reeomuiemtA- 
tiiin,  ofPeied  me  tlie  heailmasliTahiji  of  Wellington  College. 
If   you    exclaim,  *' Wbal's    iLatl'''',    Martin   will   give  you  ihfl 
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eTpUnaLioQ.     I  am  writing  to  Accept  the  appointment.^     And 
not  long  after  there  come»  tbia  charactorifltic  not©  :^ 

'Deab  BE.fSoiT, — I  wonld  come  from  Fokin  to  bavo  the  ploMore  of 
giving  you  joor  wife. — Yeure  affeolloiutely,  F>  Timflk.' 

The  marri&gc  took  pKcc  in  the  old  church  at  Rugby  on 
Jane  ^3rd,  1851t, 

Of  what  that  union  woa  to  Benson  bimadf.  of  what  it  meant 
for  all  his  grent  wirk  nnd  influence  as  Master,  ChanrelJor, 
BUhop*  Archbishop,  the  son  baa  given  na  this  graceful 
pirturt : —  * 

*  And  bum  1  muBt  tuucli,  h<*#bver  gHntly,  ii|i(m  what  wbb  the 
central  fact  of  mj  father's  life,  tho  eoTnpanionahlp  of  my  roother. 
From  tba  tduio  when  bo  won  at  tho  Uiuverstty,  and  pLayod  wLlb  hor 
as  a  little  cbiU,  he  desired  some  day  to  make  her  his  wife.  Whec 
be  came  to  live  with  the  BiJgwick  bonBebeld  at  Ritgby«  audi  tu  the 
interraU  of  his  dchool  wiirV,  found  timo  to  teach  her,  tbia  desire  was 
fonnulfttod  not  only  to  himflolf  but  to  olhera  llofore  he  began  bie 
fixHt  indepondont  work^  when  ehe  was  Jtut  eighteen*  tbej  were 
married,  and  the  I'avianuJerie  of  the  Bngby  household  waa  OEchanged 
for  the  oloAe  eompanionfihip  ef  married  llfo  ameng  the  wild  and 
hi^tbory  Bulitudos  of  WoLlington.  Thus  her  life  wns  bound  cp  with 
hiH  in  a  way  which  ia  seldom  posathle  to  a  wife,  Th^ire  was  not  a 
aicgle  thought  or  plan  or  feeling  which  he  did  uot  ehare  with  her  ; 
and  from  first  to  loet  her  whole  life  and  onergiea  were  devoted  to 
him.  For  many  ycAt-ti  i^fae  waa  his  nole  oooTetary,  He  cioneulted  hor 
about  cTor7thin^>  doponded  upon  her  jiidgmont  in  a  mest  imusaal 
nay«  and  wrute  tittle  for  peblie  utterance  which  he  did  not  submit 
to  hpr  critioisni.  My  father  ha<l  an  inteuHe  ne*l  of  loving  and  h«ing 
loved  ;  hia  lueeda  of  depreHsion,  of  dark  diseouragement,  required  a 
buoyant  vibLlity  in  hie  immediate  cirole.  One  cannot  conetantly 
recur  to  the  f undaoieu tal  fjLcte  of  life,  but  without  a  knowledge  of 
thin  it  wotdd  lie  impohBibli)  (o  uiiderHtand  my  futher'n  ehameter  and 
career,' 

From  1859  to  1873  Benson  was  Master  of  Welllugton— he 
declined  to  be  called  Headmaiier:  was  it  not  a  collegiate 
finjndatiop  ?  What  waa  wrought  in  those  years  is  most 
effectively  told  in  a  speech  that  was  meanT  to  be  delivered  and 
was  not  delivcietT,  but  has  happily  been  preserved, 

'  Our  Vioe-Prosident,*  writus  Mr.  Pcnoj-,+  *  waft  alwuya  a  taltiDg 
RpeakeFt  hut  ou  this  occafitou  he  outdid  hiiufielT  in  ini--oberency, 
heeilutioo, and  bathos.  ,  .  ,  A«  they  walked  away  from  iho  Icncbeyn 
tent  to  tho  Binslet^ft  Lod^e,  the  Dubo  ef  WdlingtoD,  iteaHiblo  of  bis 
failure  to  do  juetioe  by  his  eloquenoo  to  the  occaaioa  of  Benflen'a 
laat   Spmrh   DaVt   linked   his   arm   in   Boaaon'ii,  and,   hiokiug   uji 
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uarnoBtlj  in  his  fftoe,  ttid  ;   ^  Made  a  huh  of  it     Know  1  Rbnold, 

Alvayo  do.  But  r  ro&lly  did  tr;  ti>  stiy  something  tliia  ttoiB-  TbU 
iri  vrhat  I  luuriut  to  say.  WhoD  the  money  va.B  Hubsoribcd  for  a 
memoriftl  afior  my  fatlior'a  death,  1  and  my  family  hoped  th*t  tbeni 
vould  ho  a  tine  motiumout  aot  np  in  hie  mamory  in  overy  o<»tsiddnhl« 
tJwD  in  EngUnd,  And  you  imu  fancy  what  our  fooLings  woro  wh«n 
wti  found  that  it  was  all  goiug  it}  he  lumped  ttjgisther,  tud  a  charily 
eohocl  btiilt  with  ifi^  wbero  aombhy  Itttio  orpfaaDs  vduM  be  maiiitjuned 
aud  edaoat^,  Kka  tho  BLin^coat  Sobool  m  LoadoiL  Whtt  good 
would  that  hcLTo  boen  to  ue  or  U>  thum  ?  By  groat  good  fortune  tha 
Govoruora  found  you  Jtud  madti  you  the  Gt^t  houdjuiwLert  and  you  haia 
made  the  Oollege  wbut  it  is— not  a  mere  chi^rity  Bohool,  but  ona  of 
the  lineflt  public  achoola  in  England — and  I  \aA  my  family  aro  more 
than  oontout  vitb  tho  rosuLt.  Thoro" — di^gin^  Bouaon  bjKrd  in  the 
riba  with  his  elbow — "  tbat'c  my  speech — thftt'a  vrhaL  I  meant  to  have 
sftid,  and  go  I  aay  it  to  yoa.  But,  Lord,  when  1  etood  up  to  speak 
it  nit  ran  out  at  my  boelH." '  * 

Thete  Wellington  years  were  amon^  the  happiesi  and  iniul 
tVuiiful  of  Benson's  life.  HehadeTerrtbLngto  make — divcipltoe, 
curriuulunit  traditiifci,  pjblic  feeling — but  be  had  itiitbing 
to  un-make.  The  whole  place  ivas  painfully  new,  but  he  bad, 
generally  speaking,  n  free  hand  in  ntouldini;  the  chaoa  inlo 
aianicis.  The  Council  wav,  of  course,  a  diHicuhyf  as  luch 
CouEiciU  ate  wont  to  be  ;  but  lie  ba<l  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  support  first  d  tb^  Prince  Contort  nnd  later  of  the  Priacc 
oi  Walea,  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  nnd  of  Lord  Derby,  He 
remembered — ^wbal  Master  would  not? — -the  wiidom  of  the 
Prince  of  WaleBfl  remark,  which  often  averted  opposition,  *  L 
think,  gentlf'iner,  ihut  ibis  U  eminently  n.  mnttrr  which  we 
must  leave  entirely  Co  the  cJiscretion  of  tbe  Headmaster/  And 
ii  the  w<jrk  vfiis  heavvt  and  all  of  it  camt*  more  or  \k9S  on  one 
pair  of  shoubleri,  the  shoulders  were  idenlly  fit  lo  bear  it.  In 
the  prime  cif  lifcj  eituhcTantlj  b.ippj  in  tlie  new  home  and  new 
surraiindings,  ft*r  the  first  time  in  supreme  i:»mniand,  doiDg 
the  work  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  since  as  a  boy  be 
bat]  rend  of  Arni^ld  and  watched  I'lince  Lee,  and  U*t  whiih  all 
l)is  work  at  Birmingham  and  Cambridge  and  Rugbj  had 
prepared  hiui,  richly  endowed  with  the  magnetic  aympalh^v 
which  wins  boyi  and  iLe  magisterial  sway  which  controls 
them,  loving  and  loved  by  wife  and  children  at  home,  by 
maslera  and  boys  at  school — be  found  full  and  happ/  exercise 
for  all  his  faculties,  and  grew  with  their  use-  If  it  is  true  ibat 
in  fourteen  years  f^nson  made  Wellington,  U  is  no  |i>ss  true 
that  in  fourteen  years  Wellington  made  Etcnson- 
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The  f^iI1te&t  nutlint;  of  tlus  period  tvohIJ  bi-  30  imperfect  as 
to  be  false  if  it  look  no  note  of  the  school  chapel,  which  wai 
wholly  Benaon'a  worit,  and  in  which  he  found  ample  scope  for 
his  symbolic  knowledge  and  ariistic  powers,  and  of  the  minute 
and  rcver^^ntUl  care,  a^  VfcU  as  liturgical  lore,  vritb  wliicti  every 
detail  tti'  the  services  was  ordered.  A  memorini  of  the  teaching 
in  chapel  was  given  to  the  Bchocd  and  thi?  outer  world  hy  the 
Master  un  his  departure  to  Lincoln,  In  a  volume  Lo  wlitch 
reference  has  already  been  made  in  ibis  Review  ;  *  and  remem- 
brance of  some  of  the  special  furins  of  service  Is  fresbeLied  by 
the  volume  of'  Prayers  Public  and  Private/  which  Mr.  Hugti 
Benson  has  lately  edited. 

But  while  tbe  \fa3t(?r*s  thought  and  life  were  given  to  the 
CoLlc^i  his  friends  naturally  enlisted  bis  services  for  other 
work.  Lightfoot  insisted  on  hit  being  Select  Pr(!acher,  and 
persuaded  bim  to  coDtribute  to  the '  Oictkonary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Biography  *  ihe  remarkable  article  on  Cyprtan,  which  completed 
earlier  studied  and  foreshadowed  the  later  work.  Temptations 
to  change  of  work  came,  nod  for  a  lime  were  considered  only  to 
be  rejected;  but  the  offer  of  the  Chanoellorship  at  Lincoln  was 
a  call  which  he  could  not  resist.  He  bad  already  published 
bis  ideas  on  cathetlrals  in  n  well-known  article  !□  the  Quarterly 
Revictv  and  in  a  contribution  lo  Dean  Howaon's  '  Essays  oft 
Cathedrals/ anil  these  he  afterwarfU  reprinted  with  addUions-t 
They  embody  hopes  and  thoughts  and  knowledge  which  had 
been  forming  from  childhood  onwards,  and  no  later  work  has 
superseded  them.  At  length  the  high  ideal  was  lo  be  carried 
into  practice  in  an  ofhcc  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  lUc 
eiercise of  Benson's  gifts.  He  was,  in  his  own  view  af  ibatoflice, 
nothing  leas  than  a  Dloeesau  Minister  of  bklucationi  with  special 
diurge  of  the  study  of  tbeobigy.  Arrordingly,  we  s^ion  find  bim 
starling  a  theological  college — -the  Cancellarii  Scbolte — restoring 
a  chapel  for  early  matins,  holding  Bible  classes  for  working 
men,  lectures  in  (be  Chapter  HouEer  night  schrhds  tn  the  ejty, 
ami  In  many  diJTcrcnl  ways  wianing  men  oH  all  degrees  by 
the  fulness  of  his  teaching,  the  devotion  of  his  life,  and  the 
charm  of  his  personality.  He  had  now  more  time  to  devote  to 
*  Cyprian/  which  had  kepi  a  f^r^r  place  in  his  literary  afTections. 
What  others  thought  of  him  as  a  theologian  is  seen  in  the 
attempt  lo  get  him  to  succeed  Ligbtfoot  as  Hulsean  Professor, 
The  attraction  was  great,  but  hia  duty  to  Lincoln  had  first  claim, 

•■BojUfa.  tlfltVinl.  lis  Strengtii,  Its  Fulacw'  lftK5.  QT,  QBortCTly 
BeHew,  Oat^btt  1897- 
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and  he  could  not  give  a  jiHce  of  Liinself  now  here,  now  then. 
A  tcntatiTe  ofler  of  the  biabopnc  of  CalcutU  wa*  cfticfully 
weighe<),  bat  not  found  to  be  a  ca.ll,  'Sii  children  from 
ijiteen  to  four  jears  oM  are  auiely  not  meant  to  be  left  in  the 
wildernpia — and  the  proinite  la  to  tboie  who  give  Dp  delights, 
not  thoae  who  forsake  duties/ 

Parlj  in  1^77,  Truro  was  waiting  for  ita  fint  bishop,  fnr  the 
founder  of  its  conatitutioti,  tbe  builder  of  its  ealhedral,  the 
inspirer  of  its  people.  It  was  an  tdeal  field  of  wnrk  for  a  grent 
man  ;  and  Benson  was  a  ^eat  man,  ideally*  filled  for  tbe  work- 
He  wascunseciated  by  AixlibifebopTait  in  St.  PauTs  Cathedral  on 
St.  Mark's  Daj  1877,  the  presenltra  beingthe  venerable  Biflhop 
of  Lincoln  and  the  present  Archbishop  of  Caoterburj*  the  former 
of  whom  had  protested  againit  the  latier^s  consecration,  and  to 
both  oi  whom  Benson  liod  been  p.i  the  same  time  chaplain. 
The  prcp-eher  was  LiglitFrnn. ;  the  sabjecl,  *  AM  things  to  all  men/ 
The  one  sehoolfcllow  stood  before  the  other,  and,  sprakin^;  from 
the  knowledge  of  a  lifetime  and  rending  the  faiure  in  the  part, 
declared  of  htm  before  the  Church: — 

'  In  the  ApoijtEo'u  Hpirit  ho  will  ctriTo  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men — to  thtj  miners  ilb  a  miner,  to  the  CuraitLmon  as  a  Comiflhaian, 
to  the  Wehlejans  aa  a  Weeleyau,  though  he  la  a  Churchman- — that 
ha  may  bring  all  together  in  ChrUt  Even  if  there  were  no  apecul 
oonditioue  in  Mb  diuccfie  Avhieb  demiinded  Bpooial  nttcation,  the  office 
of  Che  Engliub  episcopnto  at  tLie  time  invulve^  no  slight  roaponfiibilit^ 
aud  beapettkfi  no  coiniiioii  giitH-  It  deiuaudd  aL  energt;tto  ftrvour  of 
zealf  a  largo  aympatb^  of  Ioto,  a  qniek  inaight  aud  u  valm  JudgOLtiiit, 
great  eautiitn,  great  boldneeB,  a  ^tauu^h  ttmaetty  of  conaerrAtinuii  A 
ready  fertilitj  of  inneyation/  * 

The  Bjahop  loon  surrounded  himaclf  with  a  band  of  fcUow- 
wotkcrs  with  whom  he  lired  in  the  nfTecLionate  intercourse  of 
father  and  sons  wbleh  waa  part  of  his  very  nature.  Arthur 
J.  JMaaon,  an  old  Wellington  colleague  and  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
became  diocesan  miisioner.  G.  H.  Wbitaker^  a  Senior  Clusic 
and  FeElow  of  ^^t,  John\  became  chancellor,  after  the  Lincoln 
modeL  G.  H,  Wilkinson^  who  was  Co  succeed  htm,  became 
bis  examining  chaplain.  J,  A.  Rcerc,  who  followetJ  him  to 
Addington  and  Lcimbetb ;  F.  E.  Carter,  afterwards  Tail  mia- 
tioner  of  Canterbury  ;  and  G.  H.  Walpolc,  now  principal  of  Bede 
College,  Durham,  were  early  added  to  the  band.  For  dearly 
sevcEi  yeara  the  bard,  happy,  hopeful  work  went  on. 

Among  the  letters  the  tnemory  of  which  the  Dlshop  treasured 
was    one   addressed    in   eariy  day*  to  'Mr,   Benson,   Bailder, 
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Rugby/  for  even  then  h«  ha.il  takfii  tLc  iniiialivc  id  ii^^toring 
liic  cbapeL  At  Weiliugtivn  une  of  Lii  rbief  works  wa-s  buiUliii^ 
the  chapel  ;  at  Lincoln  be  bad  done  much  in  remodelling  tbe 
chancer^  and  TCflt4>r)n^  a  chapel  ;  and  nuxv  all  this  apnreniice 
wnrk  wa*  to  find  its  dicnai:  in  the  cathedral  church  ol  Trnru, 
which  nill  rciu«in  Ut  Ictl  inau\  genemuoDs  of  the  genius  and 
masLer-work  of  '  Hens4>n,  Guilder.'  Finding  *  that  ihe  common 
litllo  bcokfl  uf  Fc>llndaucJll-^^lQ[le  Services  were  nothing  hut  « 
WALerc^d-donD  version  of  tbe  PonLificu.!,  iimittJng  some  grand 
pbraaes  ond  meanin{>fal  terms,'  be  hroug^ht  them  nearer  to  their 
uriginal  form  and  allowed  ^poce  for  tbe  ai;cii£touied  cetemonies  of 
the  Maaons,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  us  Gmnd  Master.  '  The 
Form  and  Order  of  Laying  the  Foundation  StonCj  May  20^ 
1880,'  a»  well  as  ihe  ■  Onlpr  Tor  ih<?  Consecration  of  the 
Catbedml  Church  ol'  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marj  of  Truro/  arc 
now  publtshHb*  Full  of  ^r^ndeur  and  liturgical  beaaty  as  they 
are,  it  would  be  interesting,  in  the  light  of  suhscquent  pro- 
nouncements and  uf  the  faci  that  ibree  actual  or  future  Arch- 
bisbops  of  Canterbury  look  part  in  them,  to  know  on  what 
authority  these  and  aimilar  f-pi&copal  services  an?  uied. 

On  Advent  Sunday  1S62  Arcbhishop  Tail  di*?d.  The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  the  Bishop  ol  Truro  came  tugelhej  from  ibe 
We^t  tn  thi^  funeral.  They  spoke  of  a  possible  successor,  Tbe 
Bishop  ot  Eieler  hoped  that  the  Archhiabop  of  York  might  be 
chofen»  in  onler  that  the  two  Convocations  might  be  brought 
into  united  action.  The  Bishop  of  Truro  hoped — as  most 
English  Churcbmen  oulildc  the  inner  circle  of  ecolesijislir^l 
diplomatists  hoped — for  bis  old  friend  Lighlfuoi,  Ucfquallcd 
as  B  thculogiccil  scholar  in  Lnglaodi  Lighlfoot  was  unsurpassed 
in  Europe.  He  had  been  appointed  to  Durham  with  the 
approval  of  all  men,  anti  the  succession  to  Canterbury  had 
been  urged  in  high  quarters  a«  a  chief  reason  for  hia  acceptance 
of  the  Palatinate  see.  His  administration  bad  shown  his 
practical  wisdom  and  statesmanahip.  Not  a  few  among  higher 
Churcbm(?n  looked  for  the  guidance  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's; 
many,  grateful  for  the  wise  and  gentle  rule  of  many  years, 
expected  that  the  higher  call  would  come  to  the  venerable 
Bi»bop  of  Wincbester.  But  it  was  to  come  to  ibe  two  travellen 
from  the  western  sees,  and  to  the  younger  first.  When, 
after  a  period' of  anxious  doubt,  it  was  known  that  Edward 
White  Benson  was  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  was 
general  expression  of  aatislaction.  The  supporters  of  one  or 
other  of  the   men   most  prominent  in  public  tbought  did   not 
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chflrigc  their  npinlon,  bul  they  could  not  denj  tL»l  tbe  cboice 
wni  cicelLcnt,  Men  who  looked  bacItwaiO  to  the  fruitfui  put 
&t  Hirinjngbam,Cainl>rid^,  Rugby,  Wellington,  LincoJo^  Truro, 

couUI  liiiik  Torwiird  Tull  of  ho|>c  for  the  future  at  L&niheth  aad 
Cuarerburj,  The  ktlera  of  ihU  perW  breathp  the  spirit 
of  Cbritlian  gentlemen  *  in  honour  pwicrring  une  anotbeT/ 
DentQH  bad  been  1'eniplp's  nEfiislaiit-iRasltr  and  cbanl^a^  and, 
wIr'H  he  ^ent  to  Truro,  said  plajfullj  that  h«  wru  g^iiig  ^  ^^ke 
rhurgi^  of  Teiiipic*B  lixth  form;  but  never  had  an  Arcbbiabop 
mon?  Uiyal  lupport  Irom  b  sulTra^an  Iban  he  received  from  hi> 
fcirincr  cJiii-f.  llcnion  hnd  looked  up  to  Ltghtfoot  from  boj- 
hiW  i>ntv:Ln[i  ai  bifl  greatest  ari<l  be«t  of  friends,  and  iiei'er  wu 
tbrir  friitiiilahip  bi»  fuliv  wedded  in  \ovc  for  each  other  and  the 
UliurHi  which  G^id  bnd  called  ihem  to  serve,  as  during  the  yean 
if  Mrnion'i  primacy*  When  the  ace  of  London  fell  vacant,  and 
Thr<  I'rime  Minister  consulted  the  ArcbbiBbop  about  fdting  it^ 
»»ii  iiAntei  tmly  wore  thought  of,  Lighlfoot  was  refierved  for  the 
priinnr>  i)f  the  North  \  Temple  was  appointed. 

Of  itvnBon'a  primacy  so  full  an  estitnute  haa  been  given  in  the 
iii^ri  of  [his  Review,*  bv  a  hand  the  L-ooipetencv  of  vibii:h  bis 
d[>grapher  has  acknowledged,  thnt  He  need  dwell  but  little  on 
it  tmw.  We  cannot  bonerer  avoid  referring  to  the  negotiations 
for  reunion  wiih  Rome,  in  which  Lord  Halifax  figures  as 
thn  flclf'sppointcd  inlermcdiary,  and  of  which  the  inner  hi^tifrj 
\%  now  for  the  first  time  told.  The  Archbishop  nas  on  a  brief 
hrdiday  in  Somcractabire  when  his  seclusion  was  Jnva^led  by 
Lord  Halifai,  ari:(nnpflnied  (withiiul  nolire)  by  the  Abbe  Portal ; 
and  we  h^LVC  a  distressful  picture  of  hink,  tired  out  by  a  long 
iliscuttLon  in  French,  in  nhicb  he  was  one  ttt  three — for  even 
his  own  l]elo*ed  Agapit^t  now  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridire,  koeltal  his  side  and  defended  ^mother,'  aa  applied  to 
thn  Church  of  Rome,  while  the  Abbe  explained  how  she  Is 
■rnistresfl/  The  subject  ociupied  the  Archbishop's  ihouirhls 
down  to  (he  last  liiturs  of  his  IJfi>,  nnd  be  wjtrked  at  a  ^Iraft  replv 
lo  the  Bull  *Apofltolicic  Curtc'on  the  Jay  before  he  died.  Mr, 
Olndsloue  told  bim  al  Ilawarden  thai  htr  bad  hijiiH^lf  been 
dfireived  in  the  matter;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Archbishop 
frit  that  the  negi>tiations  were  not  conducted  on  the  Roman 
■Ide  with  the  open  frankness  nhich  alone  could  make  succeas 
possible.  The  whole  chapterj  will  be  read  with  pvrbajis 
(fiealer    interest    than    any   other  portion  of  tb<j  'Life,'      The 


■  QiLortcrlT  RaHaw,  Ootobfif  1897. 
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Archbiihop's  own  strong  position  will  saRicientlj  appear  from 
the  frfl lowing  eKlrar^ts. 

AM\n^taa  Pirb,  Grojdan. 

Nuv-37tb,  1887- 

*  AoAPU, — I  tliougLt  I  lad  long  Hince  made  it  aaMcitintlj  clear 
that  I  vvunUI  not  npproBcli  tiliG  Fnpe.  Bnt  "  Is  UAt  the  band  of  Jnab 
with  thaeU3  fJl  l\aat" 

'Wo  ore  uttorij  guiltlosa  of  any  ichiBin.  Till  the  elerentU  year 
of  S]ii;abeth,  when  ^>a  irure  as  >to  are  now,  tbero  was  uu  thoagbt  of 
HUtib  a  thing.  Then  we  were  impioiiHl  j  eicoramnDicatod.  To  accept 
a  false  dootrise,  pilad  mtb  falfie  dootrincn,  ie  the  price  of  remoTiug 
that  act,  aiT*Bki  ical  ^uu^toy  nol  fLutra^niv  OB  it  Vaa. 

'  To  that  W  been  reoentlj  tddeJ  the  uuuath<jlJo  and  uuchriHtian 
act  of  sending  an  Ibdian  miraion  it^  attack  thin  ancient  Chnroh.  And 
thQ7  DJ«  miaijig  wilb  groat  eficat. 

^  ]t  is  impGBtjiblo  that  your  propcisod  proscnt  from  mo  to  ^ivi  ehonld 
bo '^personaL'^  You  yonrself  say  its  Talue  -would  be  greatly  more 
9i|;uiJjcaiib  becaufie  the  I,ainbbth  Confefenue  a|Jijr<«(;heH- 

'It  is  the  Fope'iS  baaine^  to  eat  dust  and  aehce,  not  mino  to 
dt'COt^te  bim.     Tbotoforo,  my  dtMLi  Mophiboshcth,  hold  thy  poacon 

*  Your  loTiug— Edw-  Oa»tija&/ 

From  leiters  to  Lord  Hati/asey  Dec.  14fA,  1894,  and  Marcl  3rd,  lg05. 

^ .  .  .  And  I  tntiet  be  pardoned  for  eaying,  ivhat  it  is  only  the  port 
of  friondfibip  to  Bay,  thiit  I  am  afraid  you  liare  Uved  for  years  so 
ezclmtivcly  with  one  set  of  thiiLkerb,  ^ud  ouleied  so  ootiraly  into  tbo 
uwLgos  of  one  daes  of  Cburches,  tbnt  you  bare  not  before  yoii  the 
state  of  religious  fe^Jiug  and  activity  itt  England  with  tbo  comjdete- 
aoAR  wiIIl  wEkioh  any  ono  atl^niptiug  to  adjust  tho  roLitions  between 
Chbrchca  ou^-ht  to  bavo  tbe  phenomoua  of  liis  own  side  (dfUirly  and 
minutely  bt^fore  bim.  And  as  to  me,  any  notion  of  uiine  in  the  mutter 
of  the  reUtioDB  of  Churebos  is  Vpwi  facto  by  tho  nEituro  of  tbe  case 
pnhlio  aotion.  It  is  impoaaible  for  mo  to  nuoept  private  ase^rtioue 
sa  to  what  ia  going  on.  It  is  oqually  impoaeibla  for  mo  to  adopt  the 
part  of  a  bi^cret  dipJoTuntiMt  amuug  tbo  coiinHciU  of  ihu  Ohuroh. 

*  Secret  diplomacy  is  a  rooognised   part  of  tho  mJV^liiiiery  of  tlio 

Chur«h  of  BoTa«,  and  it  is  oontrary  to  tbe  g^HB  and  sense  of  th« 

EngliBh  Chnroh/ 

«  •  •  •  ■ 

*  You  hftvGver  toow,  T  am  oertaiD,  something  at  least  of  my  views 
and  ^  tbe  strength  of  them,  as  to  the  gain  which  would  Etccroe  to 
Cbridtondom  if  toe  Church  of  Bomo  would  take  poine  to  undoratoud 
the  HJetiiry  and  Priuoiples  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  lUid  yoa  are 
able  tc)  judge  what  wonld  be  inir  attitude  towards  any  genuine  and 
generous  attempt  to  understand  the  faota  of  car  poeitiou.' 

Notable  Illustrations  of  tbe  same  principles  might  be  drawn 
from  '  Cyprian ' ;  but  we  can  only  refer  to  tbese  now.* 
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Amon^  those  who  welcomed  Atohhi^hop  Benton  to  the  rhiir 
oi  ibe  Frim&tc  nt>  unc  apokc  more  nafwij^  an  ifDc  spoke  mora 
ncceptabljr,  than  ihc  patriarch  among  English  bishnps.  Dr. 
Richard  Durnf^rd,  the  uctogcnurian  Bishop  of  Cbicheiter- 
Tljpir  liv^s  had  crosswl  eai;h  nlbpr  in  earlier  years,  and  when, 
after  1876,  Or-  Dumford  was  acting  as  a  sort  of  prefiideot  ol 
the  LDllards*  Tower  ia  Lumbeih  Palace^  Benson  u(x:iipied  rooms 
in  tbnt  tuBtoric  building.  Here  aisu  were  the  towo  Kjdgin^a  nt 
Bishops  Lightfoot,  VVe^lcott,  Siubbt,  and  John  IVorUswortL 
A  cotnmon  hall  and  direcl  entrance  to  the  Laoibetb  chapel 
alrenglbcQed  tlie  bond  of  ibeir  common  life,  h  Im  of  this  ibat 
the  ArchbUhop^eiignaie  tbinka  »*  he  writet  on  New  Year's 
Eve  lJiS2:— 

*  ¥ouJ-  goodneee  to  iue«  eo  epontaneone,  dear  Biahop,  and  so 
(xmatarit,  ba^  mado  mo  fed  at  Lollarda^  Ta-^er  like  a  ^n  of  yoar 
LoaB&— and  aa  vmch  1  pny  jou  Al»ajH  lo  ieU  lac  plain);  of  anj  £Dult 
or  danger  I  run  into.  Thero  will  be  fntl  many.  May  God,  by  tlie 
wise  beadfi  and  migLty  bcartii  thut  I  look  up  to,  oh^k  misohief  at 
an;  time  1 ' 

Dr,  Darnford's  life  almoflt  spanned  tbe  centurj,  for  be  was 
Uirn  in  1802  and  passed  away  in  «leep  in  1895,  after  making 
the  final  entrjr  iti  his  journal  :  ^  Deo  gratias  pro  itinerc  felicLter 
peracio-'  Oescended  from  ancestors  who  were  celebrated  as 
makers  of  *  Darnford's  London  pjns/  hi&  father  wai  a  clergjtnui 
who  was  fur  a  time  in  spiritual  charge  of  Chilboltun.  The 
boy  was  aent  to  a  preparatory  school  at  Epsom  antt  afterwards 
trained  at  homc^  with  the  help  of  letters  from  Dr.  Gi>ddardj  late 
headmaster  of  Winehesrer.  Failing  to  obtain  a  sehoUrship  at 
Wincbestcr,  be  was  more  fortunate  at  Eton,  where  he  waa  elected 
King*a  Sfrbolar  in  1814,  He  soon  grew  io  be  a  fa¥onrite  with 
Keatc,  whose  daughter  he  alLcrwarfls  marriedt  anil  on  leaving 
school  became  a  Herksbire  Demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Here  he  found  Routh  as  President;  and  a  man  ivho 
died  in  ISi^b  was  for  more  than  forLy-twn  yeurs  Intimate 
with  a  man  who  was  born  in  1755-  A  brjlliant  Oiford  career 
culmin[iteJ  in  a  viva  voce  which  attracted  crowds  to  the  Schools, 
a  First  Claes,  and  a  Fellowship  at  Magdalen*  He  returned  to 
Eton  as  '  private  tutor  '  to  tbe  eldest  son  of  Ixird  SufTield,  wbo 
afterwards  prpient^d  him  to  the  Lancashire  rectory  of  Middle- 
ton  ;  and  be  remembered  advising  an  Eton  boy,  W.  E»  GladstonCp 
on  leaving  school  for  college,  'Above  all,  don't  neglect  Homer.^ 
Before  ordination  he  found  time  to  gratify  bia  taste  for  natoral 
bUtory,  and  W  accjuire  an  exceptional  acquaintance  with 
European  countries  and  Laoguagcs, 
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From  1835  to  1870  Dr.  Dtirnford  was  the  active  recinr  of 
MiddletOD^ — tbe  middle  iawo  between  Mancbcater  and  RvichdikEc. 
Here  te  restored  the  fine  parish  cUimb^  l»uilt  ili^irict  churches 
and  BchooU,  and  dl«cusse<l  and  masiered  labour  queHtions,  txi  a 
time  when  few  ami>ng  the  clergj'  sboWLi)  a.uy  iulerest  m  ihem. 
He  wdD  the  regard  and  affection  of  hit  rougb  poriahionurs, 
became  a  leader  to  all  public  nork  tbmughuut  the  dioceac 
and  A  pr^jminpnt  personage  in  the  Ynrk  Convocstion,  gained  as 
few  clergTmcQ  did — the  iink  was  in  part  that  of  scholarship— 
[he  warm  friendship  of  Prince  Lee^  and  i«ac  in  general  opinion 
marked  out  aa  bis  succeasor.  For  five  and  ihirtv  years  this 
busy  life  went  on.  1(  was  more  than  fiufRcient  to  occupy  the 
thoDgbts  and  eccigies  of  any  ordinary  tnanf  but  Dr.  Durnforil 
found  relaxaUoa  id  ibc  study  of  aacienl  and  modern  IlleraLurcs, 
and  in  that  of  botany  and  of  country  life. 

From  1870  to  lby5  Dr.  Ournford  waa  liishop  of  Cbicheslcr. 
His  Primary  Charge  ifruck  the  keynote  of  hi»  episcopal 
work  :— 

'My  eiperitmce,  not  uf  Rliort  dnration  nor  of  limited  eiteiit,  has 
been  in  that  very  field  of  pastoral  work  wkich  tbo  Great  Shepherd 
bae  oaUed  you  to  oultivato.  I  know  tlie  labours,  tko  CriAls^  the 
difficuttieB.  the  disappointiitenta,  had,  I  may  luld,  the  cvimforte  nliich 
watt  upon  the  ivork  uf  b  parcjchtal  clergyman.  TLeFi:fure,  aiuaug 
many  diBadvanlflgee,  I  bave  this  qualification  for  my  office — tliatl 
cafl  truly  Fymp&thiGe  ivith  yon  all ;  and  1  wonld  fain  ^ivc  to 
aU»  according  to  my  poor  ahility,  counaoJ,  help,  support, 
encouragement.' 

In  this  spirit,  for  a  quarter  of  n  century,  though  be  wna  thought 
too  old  when  he  was  appointedi  be  went  in  and  <jut  among  his 
people  with  a  vi^oui  which  youth  might  envy,  and  won  and 
maintained  the  afiectjon  of  bi>  southern  dioceie  ai  he  had  that 
of  his  northern  pariab.  His  apeecbes  in  Convocation,  bis 
letters  on  important  eecleaiastical  and  liturgical  quevtions,  his 
ipintual  counsel  to  hi^  people,  lay  as  weil  as  cleric,  all  tell  of 
the  ripe  and  full  knowledge  which  long  pastoral  experience 
alone  can  give  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  knowledge  of  life  and 
not  merely  srhola&tic  theory  which  commands  confidence  and 
promotes  edification.  With  all  this  practical  wiwJom  aud 
activity  there  was  combined  aad  continued  to  e^dreine  old 
age  the  brULiancy  aod  width  of  scholarship  which  had  marked 
the  earlier  career.  It  is  no  less  a  distingalshcd  scholar  than 
the  present  Bishop  of  Oiford  who  »ay»  of  him : — 

■Looking  at  it  all  rcmiLl,  I  bavo  olwajA  regarded  bim  ae  one  of 
the  moit  remarkably  giflod  moa   that  1  ever  kuow — perhopa  tho 
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moet.     In  OTcrj  fonctioDt  in  oTory  departmonl,  in   every  »liiti«ii» 

frithuui  ou/  faltoriug  Of  feJIiog  bock,  or  boiug  woftkoned  bj  a^  or 
ffauinesfl,  lie  watt  always  i^wly,  AlwuyM  jU[L^cioii8,  olvaje  follf 
iafopmedT  nlwnjflfull  of  Ejmpftthy.  ,  .  .  ,  Ho  wasa  irillinnt  BcboluT, 
ftuil  1  do  not  kikow  whether  Ihere  waa  any  subjoct  upon  which  be 
ooold  nob,  on  the  ft]>ur  of  tbo  moniQUt,  Liltb  given  yuu  a  Lsttiii,  & 
Gnsek,  ur  im  Ttuliuii  quotation.  ....  Bu£  jierbupG  tba  mott  rtauuk- 
[ible  poiut  \r^  tho  iut^iiBo  devotion  of  all  bifi  gifts  und  facuitiet  tj> 
hie  diocuean  work,  in  »bicb  ho  novor  flagged  and  nurur  showed  any 
defect  of  judgmcut.  To  tbe  voty  lust  dity  of  hb  life,  ftnd  I  bc^liuvo 
tu  tbu  Tury  Jfibt  uioiiifiit,  he  wu«  Ibiiikiug  about  and  working  fur 
IhoBe  cuxmeeted  witb  bim  in  bis  i*ork.' 

During  tbe  lalter  b&lf  of  the  periml  that  Durnfonl  ipenl  in 
bis  buAy  Lancashire  parish  aoother  scholar,  at  tcait  C4:[urLll_v  full 
iLQiJ  enact,  if  from  his  naiural  rratTVi'  less  njipHivnlly  hnlJiart, 
was  c)i?cponiag  his  ttiou^bt  in  a  small  country  parish  in 
SomcrscCshiie,  wbere  be  tenJt^  bia  simple  iluck  witli  loving 
care  and  with  food  which  otbcrfi  have  since  been  glad  lit 
appropriate,*  and  whence  be  guided  ibe  thoughts  of  a  wider 
and  -1  ouUureii  public  through  the  pages  of  ibp  "  Guaniian,'  the 
'  IJritisb  Critic/  and  ibe  *  Cbriatiao  Kemembranccr/  But 
Ri(rhnr(L  William  Church  had  givL>n  full  proof  of  hJs  piiw^rt 
loii§;  before  the  miiListry  at  Wbath^y.  Born  rit  Lisbon  in  IHI5 
in  n  family  of  Quaker  origin,  spending  his  curly  years  chiefly 
in  Italy,  where  ho  laid  the  foandatiou  of  hia  mastery  of  Ibe 
Italian  langUii,trc  and  his  insight  into  Italian  thought,  brought 
by  a  widowed  mother  to  England  when  thirteen  j^cars  old, 
trained  like  his  fiiend  Ncwuia-U  in  evangelical  priaciplesi  be 
was  sent  in  1833  to  the  evangelieal  Oiiford  college^  Wadbam, 
Like  Henson,  be  profited  by  the  cHaciplinc  of  poverty,  and  such 
was  his  bumiliiy  thai  hf>  iiiund  eomibri  in  the  thought'*— with 
whi(rh  Marriott  kindly  supplied  hiiQ — that  OaaaeB  were  not  of 
much  account  and  [bat  a  Third  was  a  good  plncc.  A  hrllliniit 
I'irst  disclosed  to  him  a  ne^v  vista — a  fellowship  at  Balliol  or 
Oriel  was  open  lo  one  burn  abroad — and  ic  1838  be  whs 
Heeted  at  Oriel,  Mark  Pattiion  being  one  of  the  defertted 
candidates.  He  wa»  now  in  the  vortex  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
of  which  be  long  aUer  wroie  an  account,  marked  as  strongly 
by  fairness  and  a  lubtle  sense  ijf  humour  as  by  ilelic»cy\ insight, 
and  revereni:e.j  But  while  he  learned  from  that  movement  the 
principles  of  Cburcbmansbip  which  with  courageous  Gdclity  he 
maintAined  ihroui^bout  lifcf  bis  gentle  reasonableness  saved  hiiB 
Irom  shipwreck,  as  it  afterwards  saved  him  from  the  danger  of 
eiLtremes.      The   fainoas    '  Nobis  Procuratoribus  non  placet* 


^  Villitgo  Ikinuiuu,^  LBtfS. 
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1845,  which  prevcDtedtbecondetiiiiaCioii  of  Tract  No.  dO,  tljtiugL 

EmnouncpJ  hy  GuiTlemard  a»  Senior  Prnctor,  was  ntlribuleJ  in 
hnrchf  tbe  Junior  Proctor,  uid  was  welcomed  on  all  »id»,  and 
h^  men  so  difff^rpnt  ai  Gliulstone  and  Slanlf^y  and  Jowoit. 

Thii  is  the  man  who  spent  nearly  twenty  happy  yearn  of  thf 
heit  part  of  life  in  bia  little  parish  of  some  thre^  hunclr^ 
pei>ple,  ten  miles  from  a  railway  station,  until  in  iHTL  he 
rtluctciiilly  obeyed  Mr.  Gladatunc's  suminors  to  the  ^reat  €(?nirt? 
of  the  life  of  the  Anglican  romraunion,  the  Dennery  of  St,  Paul'*, 
'  Von  muat  e^tcuse  me  for  a.  while,'  lie  wrolci  aome  lime  after 
his  appoinTtu^nt,  to  a  friend  who  had  asked  him  bD  ^'^c  an 
addreis,  *  my  country  brains  arc  still  addled  by  the  hum  of  this 
^eat  rity.'  And  this  rs  the  man  whn  with  his  Chapter  did 
ao  much  to  Instil  new  life  into  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
mftropoIiSf  and  filled  his  high  nffire  willi  sn  much  dignity  and 
power  that  probably  only  failure  of  health  prevented  his  being 
placed  jn  the  chair  of  St.  Angustine. 

This  is  not  the  plo-ci^  to  estiinate  the  work  of  Dean  Church  * 
and  the  preface  to  the  moJeat  story  of  bis  life  tells  of  a  waking 
dteam  which  may  well  stay  the  band  of  ^rilictsm, 

'  1  often  hare  a  kind  of  waking  dream,'  he  wrote  to  his  aon-in-law, 
^  up  cno  road,. the  image  of  a  man  dockod  and  adorned  as  if  for  a 
triiunph,  carried  iip  hy  rejoicing  and  omlting  friends^  who  prairHi 
his  gooduoH^  ami  Achifiv^imoutA ;  and,  on  the  other  roiiil,  turned  hock 
to  hack  to  it,  thoro  ia  the  very  imui  Limself,  in  sordid  and  B^jnalid 
appurol,  Borroundod  not  by  fnonda  but  by  miniBtorH  of  juaticc,  and 
going  on,  while  hia  friends  are  ecnlbing>  to  his  certain  and  perhapa 
awful  judgmtint.  lliat  vision  riaes  when  I  hear,  not  juat  and 
couGciciitioua  eadeavonre  to  make  otit  a  nmn'a  character,  l>nt  when  I 
hoar  the  loo^e  thinga  that  tUrn  said — ofton  in  kindneas  and  lora — of 
those  beyond  the  grave.' 

Our  present  purpose  is  rather  lo  illustrate  from  such  a  life 
the  subject  of  this  article,  which  is  ihc  variety  and  width  of 
culture  to  be  found — ^fLen  in  remote  corners  and  out-of-the-way 
places — among  the  clergy  of  our  national  Church.  But  for 
what  men  call  an  accident,  Mr.  Church  might  have  roniinued 
his  pleasant  country  life  at  Whatlcy  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Other  instances  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  happy  exercise  of  patronage 
occurred  about  the  same  lime  in  the  person*  of  Fraser,  who  waa 
summonefl  from  Ufton  To  the  see  of  Mancheater,  and  James 
Mozley,  who  was  made  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  A 
striking  example  of  a  life  lived  and  ended  in  a  small  country 
charge  is  that  of  another  Oriel  Fellow — certainly  not  the  leaftt 
brilliant  iif  the  group — John  Keblf^.  Archbishop  Triit  is 
reported    to    hare   said    of  a  friend   who   spoke  to  him  as  he 
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croM^  Weatminiter  Bridge:  'I  once  accepted  n  Bnlliol  living, 
and  ihc  next  i\%y  changed  my  mind.  That  man  look  iU  But 
for  tbe  cbftnge^  1  might  now  have  bp^n  ibe  happy  mrsun  nf  a 
country  pariah  and  b*:  Arohbisbop  of  Canterbury/  Hoir  flligk 
the  apparent  diffiTence  between  the  man  called  1o  high  olSce 
and  the  man  left  in  obscurity  I  How  h&ppj  tbe  Cburcb  which 
poBS(!S5<?8  such  a  rc&ervi?  of  atri^n^th  ! 

The  bio^apher  of  Dean  G^HjIbum  i<  clearly  of  opinion  that 
he  aiUaed  the  path  of  advancement — liowerer  flltlc  DC  cared  to 
walk  in  it — ^when  he  declined  the  rectory  nf  St.  Jameat, 
Westminater,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
succession  lo  Bi<ihop  .farksnn  of  Lincoln.  If  he  had  taken  it, 
he  would  probably  have  become  a  bishop,  and  we  might  have 
had  three  headrnaaLers  of  R;i^by  A Jccesai \'ely  ArchbiaLops  of 
Canterbury,  an  orrangomcnt  ^vhich  would  obviously  have  been 
more  in  accord  wiLh  Mr.  Herdniore  Campton^s  judgment  than 
that  the  middle  place  should  have  been  taken  by  Beziaon,  the 
youngest  uf  Dr.  Goulhurn^«  assistant  masters.  A  aayjog 
:ittribuced  to  Sergeant  Giulburn^  who  lived  to  see  his  son 
Uean  of  Norwich,  shows  perhaps  more  worldly  wisdom; — -'My 
boy  is  headmaster  of  Rugby;  if  he  succeeds  he  will  be  a 
bishop,  if  he  Tails  he  will  be  a  dean ' — for  it  can  hardly  be  said, 
in  spite  of  his  very  high  merits,  that  Goulburn  was  rjuite  in 
his  place  as  aucccssor  to  Arnold  and  Tait;  and  he  probably 
owed  hia  appointment  to  the  fact  that  Lake  waa  bla  only 
formidable  rival. 

That  Goulburn  might  have  proved  to  be  a  successful  tchool- 
mosler  under  conditions  other  than  those  of  Hu^by  is  more 
than  probable.  An  Etonian  of  unusual  promise,  a  Dalliol 
Scholar  when  only  sixteen,  a  distinguished  FirsE,  a  Fellow  of 
Merlon^  reco^^nised  as  among  the  most  brilliant  of  an  exception- 
all  V  brilliant  set,  he  had  most  if  not  all  of  the  essential 
quail hcations.  But  no  one  can  have  known  tbe  man  or  bare 
read  Mr.  Derdmore  Compton^s  short  *  Memoir'  without  feeling 
thai  his  whole  bent  was  to  the  more  distinctly  pastoral  and 
devotional  life  in  which  he  aflcrvtanls  attained  such  eminence. 
Ordained  on  his  fellowship^  he  became  three  years  later  vicar 
of  Holywell,  where  he  umde  hii  mark  as  a  preacher,  though  hia 
straiTer  evnngelrenl  friends  began  to  think  him  not  quite 
faithful.  iVhcn  he  left  Rugby  he  left  behind  him  a  memory 
which  his  successor.  Dr.  Temple,  afterwards  enshrined  in  the 
following  words; — 

'  Whou  he  weut  Away  thero  ware  not  a  few  who  loved  him  well ; 
luid  aiuco  that  tiiuii  not  a  ftiiv  have  luiirut  Ur  Inijk  liauk  iip^in  UiU 
tuaohiug  tlutt  liii  gave  IheiLi   with  do^p  gratitude  that  go  true  and 
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really  heBTCJily-roiadoi]  a  mnci  shauld  tiftTe  OEic^  Ukua  inch  a  part  in 
tnflutinoiitg  tlitir  livia^.' 

Going  from  Hugby  ia  1857  to  Quebec  Chapel,  and  actepting 
Su  John's,  Paddington,  two  y&an   later,  he  was  for  nine  years 

one  of  tbc  most  prominent  of  the  London  clergj,  and  one  ff  hole 
miniatry  allnirted  and  retained  r  large  and  rul lured  congregation. 
fiecoQiing  fJean  of  Norwich  in  18l>ii,  he  was  for  IwentT-three 
jean  a  leiuler  of  ihose  In  whnm  we  one  ihe  revival  nf  ratheilral 
life  and  work.  Generous  himself^  hu  oncou raged  generosity  in 
others  ;  and  the  work  of  resloratmn  kept  paee  with  cLe  develop* 
ment  of  his  ideas  of  the  cathedral  system,  which  were  ^  thut  the 
cathedral  wa»  to  afford  a  home  in  the  diocese  for  communion 
with  God  in  pnblie  worship,  for  the  culTivation  of  the  highest 
forms  <>f  worship  (aa  by  musical  espresaion),  for  contemplative 
thought  on  the  things  of  GlkI  in  an  unhurried  serene  atmo- 
Bphcrc,  for  quiet  unbarrietl  theological  study/ 

Hut  Dean  Goulburn  will  be  best  rememLcred  for  his  works 
on  Tcligioua  subjects.  The  Hampton  Lectures  of  lt450»  on 
'The  Restirreciion  of  the  Boiij,'  ildivet^  during  the  Rugh/ 
periotl,  bad  the  usual  fjiie  of  such  a  course,  though,  like 
many  of  that  unequalled  series,  they  fully  deserved  a  belter; 
but  the  *  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion'  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  readers,  not  only  in  all  sections  *>f  ihc  Church  of 
England,  bat  out»ide  it.  Dr.  Goulburn  was  eftfientially  a  gifted 
and  coUureil  clergyman,  earnest,  devoted,  loving,  and  beloved- 
It  was  charnclerisdc  of  his  courage  to  resign  his  Select 
Preachershlp,  as  a  protest  against  his  old  IrJend  Stanley  being 
appointed  to  the  same  o^ce  \  it  was  characierislir  of  his  truly 
roljginus  spirit  to  preaeh  n  funtrrnl  sermon  in  Norwich  on 
Stanley ^s  death,  and  to  write  of  him,  '  Poor  dear  Hllle  fellow, 
1  was  really  very  fond  of  him,  and  cannot  hear  to  bear  what  he 
said  and  did,  little  as  1  could  concur  in  It,  taken  in  iPtxhrn 
partefn*  U  was  charact  eristic  too  of  Stanley  to  write  as  follows 
in  repljto  a  letter  from  Goulburn  telling  him  of  hia  protest: — 

^  Slany  thankn  for  yonr  kind  letter,  kind  and  cii^nliftl  M  always. 
You  may  be  assured  that  tho  ditforeneea  of  opinion,  which  we  have 
diaeiLt^od  over  aiucc  tho  da^H  wLon  wu  travulLed  togethur  from 
Geneva  to  Athene,  hava  never  dimiuiAheil  my  n^^ard  lur  youi  aad,  I 
trmtt,  never  will.' 

The  man  who  Wiis  rcspimsihle  for  the  appoinfmcnt  of  Stanley 
as  Select  Preacher  was  Henry  George  Liddell,  then  Vice- 
Chanccllor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  A  tnembcr  on  his 
faTher'a  side  of  the  house  ol  Kavensworlh,  and  on  his  mother's 
of  that  o(  Stralhmorc,.cdacated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Christ 
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Chvrch,  n[imL[iat<?d  a  Student  in  tbc  samt^  batcU  witli  Scott, 
with  whom  he  nas  iti  Ui>  si)  closely  allied  in  work,  he  gaioed 
in  1833  a  Duuble  Firat,  ani]  in  due  course  wni  Ap|>omip(] 
tnior.  Among  bis  first  pupils  vrerc  J.  C.  IXylc,  aflcrwanl* 
Bjabop  of  Livornoo!,  Charles  T.  Newton,  Henry  W,  Acland, 
and  CbarterJs,  aftcrwairls  Earl  nf  Wcmyia.  Wbat  hia  concep- 
tion of  the  office  of  tutor  was  appears  from  a  letter  to  hu 
mother  in  1836  ; — 

'  BelioTo  we,  I  sbuuld  ctily  bo  obeying  m;  indination  if  I  wore  to 
Bluy  tbti  fruiter  part  ufthe  Long  Yaubtiuii  at  Louie-  Bui  I  moat 
fairly  tell  yuu,  it  ap[)ears  to  m&  incumpalibla  with  my  office  in  this 
place  GO  to  do>  1  have  muob,  Tory  muoL,  to  loarn  to  qualify  myself 
for  the  fit  discharge  of  my  tutorial  dubies,  aud  the  only  oppoiiunity 
r  have  to  make  up  defioionojes  w  during  the  Tacationa.' 

Wbat  another  tbuught  uf  hLin,  frotu  nritbout,  may  be  seen 
from  tbc  following  passage  from  Ruakin'a  '  Prffterjta  ' : — 

*  There  waa  ono  tntot,  howsTerj  out  af  my  sphero,  who  reached  my 
idoftl,  but  liieappointod  my  hopo  thoa  -  as  pcthap«  hie  own  woce— a 
m&u  Borrowfully  uuder  iho  donJiuion  of  the  Grevk  nvdyiui — the 
prsHunt  Dtian.  He  wart,  iLJid  jb^  uue  of  the  rarejit  typHG  of  nobly- 
prQBoaoed  EDgliahmeiif  but  I  fancy  it  was  hia  advaree  atar  tbat  mode 
biui  au  Englialinian  at  all— the  prosaic  and  practical  olcoiOBt  ia  him 
linviii^  pramk-d  over  thu  seofiitiTo  oue.  He  waa  the  ouly  mau  m 
OxftkTit  Binimg  tlio  mantorfl  of  my  day  who  knew  anything  af  art ; 
auJ  Ilis  bet?ii  «ayi[jg  of  Turner  that  ^*he  had  got  hold  of  a  falee 
idual  "  would  hay<j  boon  inQnitoly  helpful  to  mo  at  that  time  bad  ho 
cKplftiuod  &nd  enfurciid  it.  But  I  suppoeo  ho  did  not  eoe  ouougb  in 
me  to  make  Liiii  tHk»  trotihle  with  me;  and.  what  waa  much  more 
BoHouB,  ho  saw  not  enough  in  hitiiBelf  to  takd  trouble,  io  tbat  ficldr 
with  himeelf-'* 

Tbe  veil  ia  lifted  from  the  man's  inmost  being  in   his  letten  to 

bia  parents,  from  one  of  which  ibc  following  words  arc  taken  : — 

'  1  have  read  your  momoir  of  our  beloirod,  not  with  dry  eyea — uol 
with  dry  oy^.  I  w<»uld  net  my  weal  to  the  truth  of  every  word  of  it 
No  parcnfa  fondness  could  exalt  or  maguify  tbc  geatlo  unaasomiii^ 
TirtuoB  of  that  brif^ht  and  lovely  creature,  .  .  ,  And  oarnoatlj  did  I 
raise  my  mind  in  prayerj  while  I  kneeled  tbia  day  hefere  the  Biahop, 
that  I  might  by  GocVs  Holy  Spirit  Ihi  enebled  bii  to  purify  myaalf 
hero  on  esjtht  and  bo  exalt  my  being  while  1  am  left  here,  that  I  may 
be  able  of  a  troth  *^  to  put  on  Gbriat/'  aud  bo  mado  mout  to  see  hor 
once  more  face  to  face,  and  to  dncU  with  her  never  morn  to  part.* 

To  have  a  right  impreaaion  of  Dean  Liddcll  wc  muat  graap, 
4U1  tbe  one  hand,  his  artistic  cempenunenti  whl4:h,  if  it  had  been 
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GuUivalt^,  might  have  mtul^  him  a«  grt^^i  in  the  realm  of  art  aa 
he  becaiBC!  in  that  of  scholarship ;  and,  on  the  oilier^  the 
loving  natuie  and  deeply  religious  spirit  whirL  underlH^  n 
inanner  apparenllj  reserved  and  auBl«re,  Tbeae  elements  made 
ihemBelves  felt  jD  bis  scrmonsi  which  tboae  who  h^ard  them 
hare  not  forgotten,  or  ceased  to  desire— alasl  in  vain — to 
poaseis.  Thej  would  have  equipped  a  devoted  parish  pne«t  j 
but  hii  life  was  to  be  moulded  on  other  linei.  He  soon 
became  Public  Examinef,  Select  Preacher,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  I  Chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  Whitehall  Preacher, 
and  be  filled  each  oHice  with  distinction  ;  hut  on  his  engEigv- 
m^nl  to  be  married  the  OxfurJ  life  was  hir  a  lime  cluaed. 
Ho  wrote  of  himaelf  at  this  liaic : — 

■  Bo  oat  ambitiouB,  doairo  uot  high  pkoo  for  mo.  Wo  shall  bo  hr 
happier  in  a  privato  HtatioQ  with  u  oompeleucy  than  with  di^^aity  aod 
wealth.  I  feel  it  to  be  ao  frum  the  butLoiu  of  my  lionrt^  Carea, 
ocoupaCicii,  trouhk^f  huKiucas,  all  eorta  of  things  will  iiilerf^re  with 
thu  fdELoid  and  happy  <:iiJ(>yiaont6  of  lire,  <  ,  -  Freedom,  cojittintiaont, 
Bufficienoy.  that  la  what  we  want  More  tLan  thia  ia  *' vanity  and 
veiflticjD  of  fipirit.*' ' 

But  he  wai  not  born  for  obscurity.  The  headmastership  uf 
\yeatmintteT  led  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Juat  then  the 
old  wna  everywhere  gii'ing  way  to  the  new.  In  the  School,  the 
*Hoiifte,*  the  University,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Liddell  in  be  an 
cducatioaa]  reforaier;  and  it  is  only  those  who  arc  ulii  eDOUp^h 
to  know  what  the  School  and  the  ^  Hocse  '  and  Oifon]  were 
who  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  tasks 
which  lay  before  him.  He  happily  brnughl  lo  them  singular 
gifts  and  unsparini;  devotion  ;  and  his  biographer,  bimself 
a  Westminster  boy  and  a  lojal  ton  of  the  Hou&e,  la  able  Jo 
conclude  a  comparison  nf  Dean  Liddell  with  other  ^reat 
Deans  of  Christ  Church — with  AldHch  and  Atterbury,  with 
Cyril  Jaekaon  and  Gaisford-^in  the«e  well-weighed  word*: — 

^  AefiUT«i11y  it  may  bo  aeserted  that  aa  hia  tdrm  of  office  vraa 
uncquallod  in  duratioD.  eii  it  woe  imcquallod  in  importance.  Ho 
witaoflsod  and  guiJed  the  traQAitina  from  the  old  to  llie  uow  Christ 
Chnich;  and  huH  left  u  liuiLlug  memory  of  a  rule  miLrlciid  by  augn^t 
diguily,  by  stronuoaa  Uboura,  atid,  above  oil,  by  dnuatloss  equity/ 

For  more  than  aiaty  year*  of  hia  life,  durinff  many  of  tLem 
with  ibe  co-opefalion  of  Scoll.  but  in  the  later  jears  alone — 
Liddell  was  constantly  engaged  on  auccessive  editiona  of  the 
'  Greek- CngHih  Leiicon/  which  Mr.  (Jladatone  thought  would 
hand  down  his  name  and  fame  beyond  that  of  any  Prime 
Minister   of   England.      Originally   based  upon  the  di 
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of  Pas30W,  nod  bearing  his  name  oa  the  titk-pjiLgo  of  the  fireC 
three  editions,  II  grew«  b^  t;onstant  and  iboroa^b  levisions,  mto 
Ka  independent  vork,  and  maj  now  be  said,  vitboui  quesUon, 
to  be  in  its  uwn  sphere  unequalled  hy  any  Greek  dlctioDArj'  ia 
tbJB  or  anj  oth«r  country^ 

It  19  natuial  to  poAA  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  from  tbc 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church  to  tb^  Deanery  of  Eiy.  I'Vif 
iweniy-lvfi>  of  the  tbirtj-'Aii  ycara  of  Lidddrs  reign  over 
ihe  Hciuae,  Chnrles  Merivale  presideii  over  the  rburch  of 
St,  Ktheldroda,  He  waj  ootninBteJ  bj  Mr,  Gladstone  in  1860, 
snd  died  at  the  rinac  of  1S93.  His  *  Auiobio^aphy  ' — vam- 
menced  on  the  eve  of  hia  siity-fourEh  birthday,  in  1^7^^,  anJ 
concludefL  in  188^' — was  inttiidefJ  for  tbi;  ^tjuiiger  niEin1>pri  uf 
biji  own  familji  and  ifi  broug'bt  down  only  U>  bia  ordination  ia 
1833,  with  a  hjslorico-propbelic  glance  at  bi»  marriage,  wbicb 
look  place  in  1850,  It  gives  interesting  pictures  of  the  London 
of  the  p«ri<Hl ;  of  bis  father,  who  weis  then  a  tlru^gitng  barrister, 
and  wiihal  a  literary  man,  ineludin^  in  hi»  Hrrle  Dr.  Parr, 
Jrihn  Murray  (the  second)^  the  elder  Diaraeli,  Edmund  Kean, 
and  ibe  old  college  friends  Di^nman,  Sbaflwell^  titn\  Hrtrner;  of 
bi^  distinguisbcd  brother  Hcrmao,*  and  bis  Unitarian  grand- 
father Merivale.  He  deacribea  hi*  own  Harrow  life  under 
Bullcr  and  in  the  bouse  of  bis  uncle  Harry  Drury  ;  he  tells  ns 
of  tbe  sf:liool  eleven,  nbicb  included  Charles  Wordawordi, 
Francis  and  Ricbcrd  Trench,  and  bimielf;  of  Manning,  who 
was  about  the  hsjiic  a^c,  but  rather  loner  in  ihe  school  ami 
'a  mightily  alTeclpd  boy  *  j  and — pro  pmioy — cards  and  ^  occa- 
slonaL  toddy  '  in  the  ai^ilh. 

An  offer  of  a  wriifrshiji  by  an  East  India  Direetor  removed 
the  hoy  to  Hailej  bury,  but  be  shrank  from  India  when  the  lime 
came,  and  Ids  place  tvas  ^iven  to  ihe  future  l^ird  Lawrence — - 
*And  thus  it  was  ihat  1  save<l  India,'  Thought  too  old  to 
fiillow  hia  broljitr  to  Qj^lord,  be  was  sent  to  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  Ladv  Margaret  hrjjLt  be  flat  Ijehind  Trench, 
8n<iw  {afterwards  Stralmn),  William  and  Ocorgc  Selwvn,  and 
Paley  ;  and  of  the^e  Snow^  Gec»rge  Si^lwj  n^  and  blniieU  rovred 
In  tbe  first  University  race  in  ItJ^i)-  Juat  after  the  nice  be 
WOP  two  medals  for  Latin  verse;  ami  be  recited  for  Tennyson 
— who  was  *  tooaby  or  too  proud  ' — ^tbc  prjEe  poem  on  Timbucloo, 
After  mnnj  frights  al>f»ut  hit  degree,  he  at  lUe  end  worked  bard 
and  came  out  a  Senior  Optime  and  Fourth  Classic,  and  was 
elected  to  a  fellowsbip  on  lliii  samf>  day  with  Ct,  A.  Seiwyn  in 

*  ^Mnnj  ami  nuuiy  n  Uuiversitj  Scholar  Jiuft  t  kcovn;  Hinr^  hot  I  i^nniiut  J44 
pfiTHiDiilv  mjseJf  iJiHt  Liay  duv  *A  them  wh  ngrliiy  lo  uutjt  iiar  lluriiiaa'^  Au^ 
atiirj;;,' 
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1933.     Hct  became  one  nf  (he  'Apostlei/  io  vrhnm  he  Applies 
the  I'vaet — 

*  Wittj  oa  yoatliful  poets  in  tUoir  wiaie ; 
Bold  OB  n  i;43ntAur  »l  h  feast ;  and  kind 
As  virgiixfl  tbat  wera  ne'er  begmltHl  ^itb  lora,' 


Bni)  wh[>s&  lucubrations  he  illuatratcs  by  the  sajing  of  Kemble, 
one  of  llie  elect :  'The  worlJ  la  one  great  tbougbt.  aa<l  I  am 
thinking  it/  Among  ibo  brotherhood  in  bis  time  maj  be 
lucijtionrd  K.  C,  Trench,  J.  M.  Kemble,  James  Spedding, 
W.  H,  Tbcmpton,  Henry  Alford,  Francis  Garden,  Moockton 
Milncs^  Arthur  Hallam,  Alfred  Tennjionj  G.  S.  Vetu^bUv^ 
I  Edmund  and  Henrj  Lushington^  J,  W.  Riskesley,  L',  D. 
Maurice,  \\\  B.  nunne,  Jflhn  Sterling,  Cbarlea  and  Arthur 
Buller,  Edwanl  Horsman,  Spencer  Walpole,  Stephen  Spring 
Riee,  W,  Christie,  Frederick  Polloek,  and  with  not  a  few 
of  ibeae  he  formed  eb^se  and  life'long  friendships.  In  June 
li433  Merivale  waa  ordained,  on  bia  fellowship,  having 
ftatiafied  hjmaelf  that  epiacopncy  was  ibe  most  audent 
and  general  form  of  Chruiian  pijliey  ;  but,  Irue  to  his  early 
training,  he  ^  never  dented  the  natue  of  a  ChrlstiEin  Church 
to  any  communion  of  believers  in  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity/ 

The  remainder  nf  the  bulky  voLumi?  before  lib  ih  mainly 
occupied  by  a  ^eriea  of  letters  from  and  Eo  Merivale,  covering'  a 
periud  of  nearly  seventy  yeaia.  Among  his  correa|Hjndenii 
were  Alford,  Bodbam  Dunne,  tbe  Freres,  L&ke,  E.  C.  i^oivi?, 
W.  H,  Tlmmpiiunf  and  Charles  and  Christopher  \Von\awini\i. 
Merivale's  own  tellers  are  aJwaya,  his  friendfl*  are  very  often, 
excellent  reading.     One  from  Arthur  HalEam  bids  Mcrivale — 

'  to  c(d1  apon  Mr  Mot<>ti,  G4  Now  Eoml  Street,  introducing  yoorHelf 
tmder  Bhoitot  of  my  name  and  AlffQire,  atid  to  pop  tte  quoDtion  to 
biic,  "What  do  you  pay  your  rogidar  uontributora ?  What  will 
you  jwy  Alfred  Ttiuuvaou  for  uioutilj  euntribatioua  V  "  Alao.  wLilo 
jnnr  hand  i^  in,  Ut  iiak  whether,  if  Alfred  wtia  to  get  a  auv  volome 
ready  to  bo  ^ubliabcd  nvst  aeft^on,  Moxou  would  give  Lim  anything 
for  tbe  copyright,  and,  if  aayLhing,  icAoJ,  You  mi^ht  dezteroualy 
throw  in  that  I  have  h  pruiuiae  that  any  article  I  might  write  abuulil 
be  admitted  cither  in  Ihe  *'  Kdiuburgh  "  i*r  tho  "  Quarterly,"  aud  tbnt  I 
oould  tLerefore  rouoh  for  the  book^  Icing  reviewed  in  one  or  both, 
...  1  auflpeot  Moiou  will  fight  shy.  * 

This  Sa  from  Merivale  to  Dean  hsAte^  ancnt  Cftmbridge  and 
the  eiaminaliun  of  women  :' — 

I  '  I  tbiuk  if  Biehop  Butkr  vtnTn  alive  h&  would  aak  hie  chaplain, 

f     "  Sir,  bayo  you  over  oonaiderod  whothor  a  Unirorsity  can gu  mwl?'" 
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This  on  wiihJrnwing  fmoi  the  Revish^a  Cr>mmlitee< — 

'1  had  oumo  tc  tranelato  tLo  New  Ttatamoikt^  not  to  cooetnie  it 
It  alao  occurred  to  mo  tbnt,  with  ilU  tbeirGroek,  mj  oulttugnes  knew 
very  littlo  Englisb.' 

1  his  ii  to  the  Maater  of  Trinity,  on  a  brus  tablet  lo  Jurett, 
ProfessoT  of  Hebrew  And  Canon  of  Elj  : — 

'  Pantry  my  diagost  at  &  mist&ke  t  fiad  In  rl.  I  )ad  said,  '*  Liog- 
Hobr.  lectorie  ftprt^  Gant.  regii  prias  Arabione  ibidem  proferaora 
ro^i,"  niid  the  wrotcLcd  nag  ha.a  sn^rapod  It  pejus  for  prius  .  .  . 
but  the  lougn^ige  is  ho  litllo  uadorstooJ  bcrc  thai  |)orbaps  it  will  oot 
Lf)  r^uiij  uuL  The  wortit  is  that  ptrar  Jarrett's  Ar&bic  w&s  beUeT» 
not  wDrae  iLan  hifl  Hebrow/ 

Tfaiiial848:— 

■  Thcro  ie  ft  etroDg  idol  tbat  Tliirln'all  is  to  be  tbo  Arcbbialiop.  If 
aOt  I  dbttll  cipoct  a  history  of  lUiiuti  to  olarnto  mo  Ui  an  archdoai'onrj.' 

It  was  not,  howpver,  diR  work  of  an  arohdeacnn,  but  the 
literary'  case  of  a  il^an  which  Merivale  set  before  bjmecif  antl 
to  which  he  atlajned.  After  obtninin^  bis  fdb>wslup  he  made 
his  mark  as  Select  Preacher  in  Cambrid^p  and  Wbiteball 
Preacher  in  London,  was  Boj'lc  Lecturer  and  Cbaplciin  lo  ibc 
Sneaker,  declined  Mr  Gladstone's  offer  of  ib?  ebnir  of  Modern 
HisLor^  in  IcJiiO,  as  inconsitlent  with  hi»  i)iirochial  and  lUeratj 
work,  and  two  months  lat^r  accepted  the  Deanery  of  Ely, 

It  i«  said  tbat  Merivale's  teit  when  preaching  before  the 
Univvrsily  afier  bis  appointment  to  the  neanery  was,  '  Hence- 
forth let  no  man  trouble  mc ' :  it  is  more  certain  thai  on  s 
<'opv  of  the  Caibedral  BUI,  brought  in  by  Bisluip  Harvey 
GiKidwin,  was  wriiten  in  Merivale's  charade ris tic  hand^  '  Latct 
anguls  in  Harvey.'  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  some  sides 
of  modern  churcbinansbip,  which  he  thought  fu&By,  but  he 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  every  office  which  be  filled. 
He  found  that  the  care  at  a  great  cathedral  was  no  ligbi  burden^ 
but  from  tbis,  while  bis  strength  lasted,  be  never  shrank.  His 
biidy  Ally  r^^ts  by  the  side  of  bis  old  friendt,  Dean  Peacock  and 
William  Selwyn,  anil  his  monumpnt  bears  this  atriting  inscrip- 
tion fri^m  the  pen  of  bis  friend  the  presenl  Master  of  Trinitv 
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But  tbe  prince  ofliCcrar^  d«4nc  uf  the  ninolpentb  c^nturj  wnt 
Henry  Hart  Milmnn,  Dt^an  of  Si.  Paul's,  who  ia  Jcjcribect  bj 
hU  fneiid  and  potiiljle  rival,  rhe  lafp  Dpftn  of  Wearminiter,  ai 
*tbp  anqacBiionetl  patriartih  of  English  lilcraturf,**  Hit  Life 
comes  lasi  an  our  \ial  bt^aufip  Iji«  Btm'i  '  Biitgraphlcnl  Sketch  * 
it  Tre^h  from  (he  printini;  press,  but  il  takes  us  b&ck  to  the 
JjepinnJng  of  ihp  reniurj,  and  links  the  pre«enl  gonernti'in  with 
Bjn>n  and  Scoit,  with  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  with 
Hallcini  aod  Macfluia/,  with  Rogers  find  Sydney  Smith,  wilh 
Ch:kr!ei  and  Fanny  Kembler  with  Mrs,  Slddons  and  Miss 
O'Neill,  *  Fazio '  and  *Sainar'  arc  now  unknown  narnen,  and 
rare  ore  present-day  readers  nf  the  *  Fall  of  Jeruaalem/  the 
'Martyr  of  Aotioch,^  and  *  BcUhozzar/  Not  a  few  think  of 
Milman  a*  author  of  the  greai  ^  History  of  Latin  Chrittiflniiy/ 
or  a*  a  Quarterly  reviewer,  and  for^t  that  the  Church  owes  to 
hij  df voiional  spirit  the  hymns,  '  Ride  on  I  ride  on  in  majesty,' 
*  When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe/  and  *  Brother,  thou  art 
giiTie  befure  \is.^  The  unsurpassed  prize  poem,  *  Apnlli>  bel- 
vedere'—*Too  fair  to  worshipi  too  divine  to  love' — is  slil) 
reinembcred,  but  the  appeal  lo  the  All-Merciful,  '  For  ihini 
wert  born  of  woman,'  which  has  been  not  unworthily  placed 
beside  Milton's  *  Ode  on  the  Nativity/  is  buried  tn  a  religious 
dramn,  which  it  is  not  now  rhe  fashion  to  read.  Perhaps  ihfse 
davs  of  dainty  editions  may  a^aizi  place  in  our  drawJng-ronms 
copies  of  Miimnn's  rliief  pjptlral  Wr>rks  ;  ihey  wnuM  aisuretlly 
be  of  more  value  than  much  thnit  is  now  found  there.  Our 
librariea  muti  at  any  rate  contain  some  of  the  historical  works  ; 
for  though  other  welUequippeU  labourers  have  followed  in  tbe 
same  field,  the  *■  Latin  Christtaaity,'  which  has  supplied  materials 
for  maovi  has  been  erlipaed  by  none. 

The  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Milman  in  his 
church  of  St,  Paul  by  public  lubscripiion  describes  bJm  as 
'Pastor,  Pocta,  Histoncus,  Theologus*;  and  it  is  this  com- 
bination and  this  order  that  make  him  so  remarkable  an 
example  of  the  characters  which  this  article  is  intended  to 
illustraic.  With  an  exceptionally  brillianl  cari-er  at  Hron  and 
at  Oaforti,  winner  of  tbe  Newdigale,  the  Latin  Verse,  the 
English  and  Latin  I'^ssb^s,  a  Classical  First,  Fellow  f^f  bis 
college,  Select  Preacher,  Profesior  of  Poetry,  Bampton  Lec- 
turer, member  of  *  The  Club/  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature 
to  tbe  Koyal  Academy,  Corr^pondant  de  rAcrademte  des 
Sciences  Morales  ct  PoLiliqucs  de  i'lnstitut  Imperial  de  Fraac:e, 
he  was  primarily  a  clergyman  of  tbe  Fnglish  Church.     First  as 

•  Btaaky,  tn  <  Mibcmilbm'd  Maguitie,'  10, 177. 
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pari&h  pri«tt,  then  u  E)ean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  ipeat  more  tban 
hfllf  4  c^nturj  in  iti  miniatry  ;  and  while  tbe  lilerar^  work*  of 
thii  long-  period  might  well  have  coniUtuled  ibe  trga  of  4  life 
vrhollj  occnpieJ  Id  ihenii  tliey  vere  but  the  forrrga  of  a  cleTotMl 

Of  the  fifEeea  jeara  which  he  ipeot  at  St.  M«rgaTel\  West- 
mintter,  fr«  are  told  that — 

'To  «11  bin  libernry  and  ut^er  ftrocatlona  waa  aildeil,  'sviHtx  the  fint 
claim  tipon  bi*t  attt^ntion,  tlie  rnro  of  a  rut  paH^lit  'if  nhicb  the  wpBtogp 
bowtd&Ty-atone  miut  be  «otight  in  tlit^  f^antro  ^f  Efineitigtoii  GardevM^ 
and  which  oompritwd  ivithin  :ta  Jimita  tiome  »f  th(>  worst  Mid  mopfc 
DotonutuJ.v  iufftmirua  atr^eta  rtml  oUeja  that  hud  oJoaiared  about  the 
anuient  Banctcor^  ' ; 

and  it  ia  well  koowQ  that  as  Chairman  of  the  United  Vestrj  0/ 
Si.  Mar^;irpi'a  anrl  St,  J<jhn\  be  took  the  labouring  onr  in  the 
p;rcbt  sebcme  of  the  Wcattnin&ler  Improveinent  C'DmrnisHiozicn. 
Little  wonder  then  that  on  receivings  the  offer  of  thi?  O^anerj 
of  St-  PjiuI's  a  ai|;b  of  rcUef  eacaped  hu  lips :  '  Thank 
goodness;  no  more  vetliieal'  or  that  be  deligbled  in  a  houie 
originally  buill  by  Rfidjlf  de  Diceto  in  ibe  lime  of  Richard  I, 
and  rebuilt  by  Sancmft,  The  time  for  tbe  fuiJ  revitr^I  (jf 
Cbarch  lif**  njid  work  had  not  romp;  but  Milman  was  the  Dean 
who  heartily  co-operated  ivilh  Bi&hop  Tatt  in  establishing  the 
evening  Rfrvicea  for  the  people,  who  carried  out  Wren's  plan 
for  an  uninterrupted  view  from  end  to  end  of  the  Cathedral,  by 
removing  the  choir  screen,  and  who,  writing  Co  tbe  Bishop 
about  ibe  evening  acrvicea,  proceeded — 

■to  develope  hia  fortht^kT  Yie^a  fottha  daeoration  and  ooFaplatii>n of 
tho  ititorioff  ao  that  tbo  Cathedral  lujght  be  made  within  worthy  of 
ila  exterior  graadeor  and  beauty.' 

One  tumt  naturally  rn  a  man  who  was  for  40  long  a  period 
a  'hard-working  pariah  priest,'  and  ala*)  the  historian  of 'Latin 
Chrisdanily,'  for  light  and  guidance  in  present-day  diffioi^ltiea. 
We  lind  him  out  of  all  sympathy  with  modera  ao-caJled 
ritualism,  and  writing,  thirty  years  ago : — 

"Aafov  the  Bitualiflta,  Argament  is  throvm  awayiipon  them;  and 
they  aro  loo  eeriona  for  n^iaale,  or  eleo  i>ao  almoet  looga  for  a  page 
or  two  of  good  old  Sydney.  ,  .  .  It  19  ourtainly  uimiiua,  aa  far  aa 
my  narrow  knowledge  eTtende,  that  tb6T«  does  not  soem  one  man  of 
Mftl  power  or  ainirL«ino«  among  th'JDi.  It  ia  a  sect,  us  far  aa  I  oau  aeot 
Wilhont  loaders  or  heads.  How  diQcroat  from  the  Osford  Moveioeut, 
with  Newmaa,  Pusoy,  MaaoiLDg^Oakoloy,  Fitber— very  diffflreiit  men, 
tnit  all  with  some  pratuDsioiia  to  di^tinotioa.' 
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He  records,  too,  with  obrious  approval  a  tetter  of  BlomticM^B 
to  one  of  bi»  rcfraclorj  clf?rg>  wbo  quoted  ^t>  Amhroac  aa  hia 
authority  :  ^Sir, — St.  Ambroif  hab  nnt  Biihop  of  Loudon,  and  1 
am. — Youra,  Ac.'  I 

'  I  un  tbo  la«t  loamed  man  m  the  Choroh/  ho  is  reported  once  to 
linfQ  flckid.  *  GikhI  parJHb  2>fi^tM,  giiud  men  ef  huninrw*,  with  n  fair 
knoirlodge  of  bookii  and  m^tn,  tfaoAB  tbero  vill  be  plenty  of;  no 
eiuoourista;  hard-crorking  puBtore,  but  Dot  laamod — indiMfdf  ttioro  is 
bardly  room  for  tLo  orticlD/  * 

That  thia  is  the  language  of  plajlul  eaog-jifcration  ii  obvioui. 
To  prove  thai  it  is  so  we  need  riot  go  beyonft  che  later  Drana 
and  Cocona  of  St  Pat)I*a  or  tbe  names  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
but  it  indicates  a  real  danger.  ^  1  am  a  High  Cliurchntan/ 
a  thoughtful  tayman  ia  reported  to  have  said,  amid  loud  cbeers, 
to  the  Atudents  of  a  theological  college;  '  bat/ be  added,  end 
not  a  single  cheer  folloncdT  *  I  beloag  to  a  period  of  High 
Cburcbmanship  when  men  had  not  yet  given  over  reading  and 
thinking/ 

No  one  has  pressed  tbe  need  of  a  cultured  elergy  more  strongly 
rban  Arrhbishop  ntrnson,  who  «aid,  for  instance,  in  an  address 
to  the  clergy  of  Caoterbury  Cathedral : — 

'  Tbo  abeenoe  of  proliminary  gonoral  education  on  tbe  broad  baeia 
of  fiubool  and  college  makes  tlicHo  odd  arid  ineffbctive  beings  what 
ihey  uro.  .  .  .  No  dang^^r  eould  be  greater  to  tbe  UHofnliiesH  of  tha 
clergy  in  this  conntiy  tbsa  that  they  flbodd  be  nnenltivuteit  men 
with  a  mere  seminaiy  tnaining,  whether  it  wore  abort  or  leng.'  f 

Bat  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  any  one  has  done  more 
to  swell  ih«  ranks  of  the  seminarists  than  hi;  flid  hy  ibe  rigoar 
which  be  ibrew  into  the  'ScboEir  Cancollarii  '  both  at  Lincoln 
anil  at  Truro,  His  brother  liiihop  of  Hurbnm  thiiwed  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  tbe  real  needs  of  the  Cbarch  when  he 
estahltahed  a  >choi»l  of  the  prophets,  all  of  ivhnrn  were  grnduates 
ftnd  ffiany  of  whom  had  given  previttus  evidence  uf  advanced 
icbolarsbtp. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  with  any  fulness  th«  melhods  by  which 
this  danger  is  to  l>c  arnjdnl,  but  twn  fpllff  thrns  follifw  natarally 
from  our  preic-ni  ■ubjc'cL  One  is  Ibal  iiU  ibe  eminent  men  of 
whom  we  have  been  ibiaking  were  indebted  U)  llie  libenlJty 
of  founders  and  bonclsctun ;  af^ini*  of  ibeni  could  not  have  gon* 
to  the  oniveraity  wilboal  such  heJo,  iiftd  U  not  bc«ii  for  th^ 
endowments  of  Trlniiv,  thp  P^nflub  ^nisnonate  wnitid  hardly 
have  l>cen  adorned  by  Itroson  or  Li|[fatlwft,    And  yet  the  richest 
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Church  in  Cbristeadom  U  coateac  to  live  for  the  most  p&rt 
on  the  gifts  of  ibe  remote  past,  wLich  eveo  In  ihelr  fulness  were 
never  adequate  to  her  oeedfi,  and  are  now  lamentably  out  of  all 

Sroporlion  to  them.  The  h&lf-cducated  teacher  U  b  source  of 
anger  to  Church  and  State:  the  safeguard  against  fanatjelim 
is  culture  and  knonlcdgc.  The  other  reflection  is  that 
tbif  men  of  whom  we  have  been  thinking  belongeti  to  widely 
different  schools  of  thought,  A  tiational  Chare b  must  D4;eeB9«nl^ 
be  n  comprehensive  Church,  and  the  rulers  nnd  teachers  of  a 
national  Church  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  all  that  is  traesE, 
noblest,  best,  not  only  in  the  Church  but  also  in  ibe  n&tioa. 
Leaders  in  dactnoe  and  in  life,  they  muAt  not  fall  behind  in 
science  or  in  literature,  in  polity  ur  in  art,  in  ttnowtedgc  of  the 
great  past,  in  influence  over  the  greater  present.  One  of  the 
characlerislit  glories  of  the  Engliab  Cburch  is  that  her  clergy 
have  been  and  are  Churchmen,  Scholars,  and  Gpcillemen, 

We  hare  occupied  so  many  of  our  pages — and  they  hove 
proved  all  too  few — with  the  facts  of  the  Uvea  before  ns  that  we 
cnn  only  glance  at  the  very  diflerent  moulds  in  which  these 
facts  Lave  taken  shape  ;  and  yei  lliey  are  an  interesting  studj  in 
biogra  ph  i  eal  meib  od  s  h 

Archbishop  Bensfm's  '  Life  '  is  an  example  of  the  eicellencea 
and  of  the  delects  of  a  filial  biography  of  a  literary  father  from 
the  hands  of  a  literarv  son.  It  vras  apparently  intended  from 
the  first  that  the  *  Life  '  should  be  written,  ami  from  schooldnji 
onwards  leilers  were  preserved  and  diaries  kept  with  ibis  object. 
The  »on  had  thus  n  great  mass  of  material  to  deal  with.  Thai 
be  treats  it  with  all  the  skill  and  finish  of  an  accomplished 
writer  follows  from  the  fact  that  he  is  Mr,  Arthur  Benson.  Bat 
still  the  burden  of  material  is  too  heavy,  and  li  made  heavier  by 
conlributions  fmm  many  other  snurees.  If  Mr,  Benson  were 
naked  why  he  inserted  this  trifling  poem  or  that  hurriedly 
written  letter  or  private  entry  from  a  Journal,  be  would  perhaps 
reply,  as  another  lilini  biographer  of  a  bishop' — in  many 
respeds  resrmbfing  the  Archbishop — is  said  to  have  done,  *  Vou 
should  see  what  1  have  left  out.'  But  he  is  too  near  to  pereeire 
hon  things  differ  in  relative  importance.  The  minute  gene- 
alogy, loi>king  like  a  separate  Iraclate,  the  portraits  of  ancestors, 
tbe  portraits  of  the  Archbishop  himself  at  different  stages  of  life, 
the  pictures  of  the  various  places  in  which  the  Archbishop  lived 
— all  these  are  concessions  to  the  curiosity  of  a  public  whose  sense 
of  thedigTiity  of  reserve  has  been  ruined  by  ^character  sket<ihes' 
and  'celebrities  at  home* ;  while  the  estimates  written  by  different 
frSends  at  differi;ijL  pi^riiids  <i(  life,  and  naturally  tending  Co 
become  puiegyrioS|  are,  after  all,  studies,  and  do  not  make 
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picture,  Et  ifl  impo»ib1e  to  avoid  the  fecliD^  that  In  ihis  large 
bimk-^lliP*  Life  '  mrlaina  nearly  fiflppn  hundrpfl  closely-printed 
pa^n — the  &rti»C,  ibnugh  ope  of  e^ception&l  powers,  iloca  not 
give  ns  a  xeMy  great  portrait  Mr  Benson  must  have  rend  the 
remarkfi  on  human  jud^menls  which  we  have  quoted  from  Def^n 
Church,    nrtd    hia    HasAical  *nieinorj'     muHt    have    retainf^l     a 

CasfAge  on  lellerft  from  a  prince  of  letter-wnters  which  ini^ht 
avc  shortened  thi&  ^  Life  ^  b^  manr  pages:  *  Quam  iiLultii  Jfica 
sfilenr  ecsi?  in  epiitolis  quae,  prolata  si  sint,  inepiA  videnntUT : 
qunrn  mulcn  seria  neque  lamen  ulfo  modo  dival^andap'  Ijut 
if  there  are  many  P*gp*  which  might  have  been  omitted  without 
los3  to  the  reader,  there  arc  raanj  more  which  throw  much 
light,  not  only  on  ttie  development  of  a  truly  great  charaoier 
and  the  beauty  of  an  ideal  famiiy  Hfef  bat  altto  upon  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  this  generation.  The  wventh  and  elerentb 
chaptera  of  the  second  volume,  which  tleal  with  the  Lincitin 
Trial  and  tbe  attempted  rapprochejnent  with  Rome^  are  so  full  of 
interest  that  a  separate  issue  of  them  would  be  a  public  boon. 

Mr,  Benson  is  mucb  too  true  an  artist  to  forget  that  even  a 
saint  rannot  be  pninfeti  without  shadows,  hut  his  deterRiinstion 
1o  avoid  the  temptation  naLural  to  a  son  leads  him  now  and 
then  In  gire  undue  prominence  to  a  shndow  which  should  l>e 
barely  indicated-  Little  infirmities  of  ternper  and  positivcness 
— eapeiially  when  in  the  wrone— are  not  unknown  in  school- 
masters, and  are  fiaid  to  have  been  inherited  by  more  than  one 
of  Piince  Lec^s  pupils.  A  tt^ndcncy  to  in&ccuracy  is  always 
tbe  accompaniment  of  a  nature  emotional  an<l  imaginative,  as 
Henion'i  was;  but  there  was  more  truth  in  his  imagination 
than  in  a  whole  series  of  mathematical  tables.  Little  foibles 
about  dress  and  personal  appearance  arc  the  things  which  make 
a  man  nor  a  hero  lo  his  valet ;  but  il  is  only  tn  his  valet  that 
he  is  not  a  hero.  Still,  when  the  Dean  Hook  of  the  future 
writes  tbe  Lives  of  the  later  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  he 
will  assuredly  assign  a  place  of  high  honour  among  them  to 
Edward  White  Benson,  and  he  will  owe  a  debt  of  gralitu<le  lo 
bis  biographer  for  tbe  abundance  of  materials  out  of  which 
to  construct  his  work. 

If  we  ibink  the  Archbishop's  *Life'  suffers  from  eicess  of 
material,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  that  of  Bishop 
Darnford,  who  had  long  outlived  his  early  friends  and  seems  to 
have  preserved  no  journal.  His  papi?rs  were  fortunately  placed 
in  ihn  experienceil  hands  of  the  present  Dean  of  Winchester, 
who  edited  the  early  chapters,  written  by  tbe  Bishop's  sons, 
and  who  also  hail  the  advnntagi:  of  help  from  lite  President 
ol    Magdalen,  rightly  proud  of   the  Nestor  of   bis  college- 
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KTitt  of  letU^rs  and  adflreuen  on  important  ecd«$io«tical  qu«»* 
tions  formt  the  Dir«in  aubfttance  a(  the  work,  which  give*  in 
moderate   compass   a   striking  portrait  of   a   verjr  reinarkable 

Of  tbe  deans  in  our  ^roup  two  are  happUy  alJf>we<l  to  tcU 
thi;  story  of  ilieir  own  live*  In  a  series  iij  Ifttera  wbioh  ate 
in  eacli  case  edited  by  the  loving  brand  of  a  daugbter.  MeriTale 
wrote  the  brief  biography  of  bis  own  earlier  yeara^  intending  it 
for  lii<  TamLly  only,  but  a  wiJer  public  is  greailj  indebted  to 
ihe  literary  judgmcnL  which  has  made  it  now  generallj  acccs- 
fiible.  The  etorv  of  Church's  early  yean  is  (old  with  much 
Bimple  beauty  by  hia  dauE:hler,  and  Ciinoo  Scott  HoUaad  has 
furnished  a  Bkeieh  of  ilie  wnrk  at  St.  PaulV  One  could 
peHmpi  have  wished  for  more  ol  the  Osfoni  Movement,  withoul 
E.h4C  suppression  of  Churt'h  himself  which  chnraneriscs  his 
posthumous  work  on  it.  Dr.  Milman  find  a  difficult  task  in 
presenting  his  faiher*s  life  to  a  generation  which  baa  grown 
up  under  different  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  work  and  thought, 
and  to  wldcb  many  of  the  Dennis  writiii^^  are  unknown  ;  but  be 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  an  ernloently  interesting  record, 
though  one  perhaps  unduly  Weighted  with  family  detaiU^ 
Mr.  Eterdmore  Compion's  '  Memoir '  of  his  friend  Dean  Gouibum 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  brevity  i  and  for  brevity  in  biography 
the  Dean"'B  own  authority  is  (juoled  : — 

'  People  will  uot  tolerate  lengthy  biographies  .  ,  ,  .  John  Bnrgon'e 
'  Lives  uf  Twelve  Goad  Mon*  iiiarked  a  titago  of  pnblio  thougLt  on 
tUo  Bubjoct  of  biographioH.     .Msko  it  u  eborC  as  jou  pleaeo.' 

But  we  could  wish  that  his  bio^aphcr  had  not  allowed  bis 
devotion  to  his  friend  to  lead  him  into  depreciaLlon  nf  others- 
Short  as  this  sketch  is,  there  arc  not  a  few  pnssagcs  through 
which  fioulburn  himself  would  certainly  have  drawn  bis  pen^ 
The  biographer  of  Dean  Liddcdl  was  peculiarly  bnppy  in  bis 
aubjpct.  The  features  of  the  public  life  stood  out,  like  lh<>te 
of  the  msn,  in  marked  diBtinctnoHs ;  the  veil  of  the  inner  life 
ij  drawn  only  enough  to  disclose  the  great  and  tender  heart 
that  bear  benearb  a  shy  reserve  which  wns  often  read  as  prjde- 
And  ihe  sjhj*^rt  wns  peculiarly  happy  in  his  biographer.  Neiir 
to  lirm,  but  n*il  h»o  near — pupil,  Ci>I]ea^ae,  frieml — he  has  given 
uSf  in  a  single  volume,  the  record  oL  a  full  and  noble  life 
extending  over  eigh:y-icven  yean. 
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Abt.  is.— the  mnVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

1,  Stahitts  and  Re/pilaticng  made  for  tht  Univgrfit^  of  Ijmdon 
htf  the  Cornmiasiffjirrf  appointed  nntier  the  Urtiv^tity  of  London 
Act,  1898  ;  frith  an  acroTnpajiyiiiff  Report,     February  1900. 

THE  talk  enimsred  to  tbe  rliilinguished  body  i>f  Coin- 
misaiorcrs  appointed  under  Ibe  UniveraitT  of  London 
Act,  1^93,  boa  now  be^n  accomplisbecl.  Lord  Davi^y,  tbe 
BUbop  of  London,  Sir  Owen  Roberts,  Profeaaor  Jebb,  Sir 
Mitliael  Foster,  Mr.  E.  H.  Dusk,  and  Dr.  Tbi^iuAs  Barlow  (In 
succefiftion  to  the  late  Sir  Williann  Roberis),  with  Mr.  Bailey 
Snunders  as  Secretary,  commenced  their  labours  in  Novetnbet 
of  Thftt  y?ar;  and  tbe  draft  of  Ibeir  StaluteB  and  ReguUtion*, 
having  been  Uid  before  Parlinment,  avvalta  the  Royal  Assent. 
When  the  draft  becomes  law,  fi  long  roniroversy  will  be  ended, 
A  scheme  wUl  eomo  Into  operatioa  which  in  favourable  circum- 
tUu<^s  nugbt  lo  eirrcise  a  b^nKfcent  efTect  upon  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  Tbe  seats  of  learning  and  icicnco  in 
Londoa  will  be  co-ordinaled.  They  will  be  grouped  round 
an  exifittng  centre.  They  will  become  parts  uf  a  University 
needing  only  adequate  equipment  and  maintenance  to  be  witrihy 
of  its  position  in  the  capital  of  the  Britisb  Empire. 

More  than  three  ceninnei  have  elapsed  »ince  the  first  step 
waf  taken  to  provide  Htud^nis  in  London  with  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  systematic  instruction  in  all  ihe  higher  branches 
of  knowledge.  The  first  step,  like  every  Bubiec|uent  advance 
in  tbe  same  direction,  encountered  serious  opp<}sition.  When 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  1575  het^ueathed  bis  house  and  garden 
in  Bishopsgate  to  tbe  purpnaes  of  edncation,  and  endowed 
■even  professorships  in  subjects  closely  corresponding  to  those 
taugbi  at  tbe  great  universiiies  of  hts  day,  he  found — what 
other  educational  reformers  have  ftl»o  found — ibat  the  wlvance- 
m?nt  of  learning  often  receives  the  severest  checks  in  the  very 
quarters  from  which  support  might  have  been  expected.  He 
had  to  overcome  the  fears  that  were  entertained  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  thnt  his  new  foundation  would  irreparably  injure 
the  prescige  of  those  ancient  homes  of  learning-  Such  feara 
were  not,  Indeed,  at  the  time  entirely  groundless.  In  little 
mote  than  half  a  century  Grebham  College  was  spoken  of  as 
academiss  epitome,  and  it  took  rank  with  tbe  great  Schools 
of  Divinity  and  Law  which  then  Jlourisbed  in  London- 
Tbey  had  all  attained  so  great  a  reputation  that  they  were 
collectively  descTilied  as  an  institution  *  lacking  nothing  but  a 
common    government   and    the   protection    of    an    honourable 
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Chnneellar  to  be  placet!  «ul«  by  aide   with  olJer  foundBlioai 
Tbe   appcndii    lo   Siow'a   ^Annali*  (ed,  1615)  iacluded  ibi 
places  of  study  in  a  dcIaiW  account  of  *  the  ihrce  mosl  fnmoi; 
Universities   of   Cauibiid^e,    OiiWdi    and    London.'      Bat   fc 
itiBtmction   in    natural    scienrp  ih^rp  was,  at  lefttt  in   Londni^ 
no    orfraniacd    provision ;    and    in     1  tlGl     Abrnbhin     Cowleyj 
infliiE!nr(>d     in      no    smnll    degree     hy     Bhcou'h     aketcb    of 
ideal    academy    in     tbc    '  IVcw    Atlftntia/    sug^stcd    thai    ?i 
perimenUl    plulosi>pUy,    aj    be   called    it,    might    be    advnni 
by    the   eat&blisbmentT    ^"    ^^^    banka   of    the   Th&ines,    oi 
college  with  twenty  resident  profca^uis,  and  such  Jaboratorii 
and    appliances  as  might   be   needed   for  the    investigation 
nature.     This    project,   hi^wevcr,   was    too    ambitious    to   bai 
any  chance  of  being  carried  out,  even  in  the  age  that  aaw  t1 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society.     It  alumbereU  until  ibc  carii 
years  nf  tbe  nineteenth  century.      Another  poet  then  made 
attempt  to  promote   adequate  instruction,  not  only  in  sciem 
but  also  in  the   chief  branches  of  humane   learning.      In  18: 
TbomtLfi  Campbtfl  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Brougham^*  to  ur| 
tbe  foLindation  uf  a  University  for  teaching  and  eiaminiug  youi 
men    of   tbe    middle    claeces    in    London.      His    letter    ^ini 
biin  the    support  of  Z».batj    M&caulayt    Grote,    James    Mii 
Tnoke,  and  other  men  prominent  at  that  time.     The   sum 
IfiOpOOOA  wta  soon  collected,  and  llie  institution  now  kttown 
University  College,  London,  wai  founded  In   18^6,  and  opem 
in   l!4S8,  with   provision   for  teaching  in  all  the   Faculties  thi 
recngnisedj  except  Theology,     In   the  following  year,  in   ord( 
to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  this  deliberjiic  exclusion  of 
religioLiB  element,  Kiug^s  College^  London,  wriS  established, 
in   1831   began  its  career  as   a  place  ^  in  which  instruction 
the  doctrinea and  duties  ikfChrisnaniiy,  ai  the  same  are  inculcai 
by  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  should   be  U 
ever  combined  with  other  branches  of  useful  education.' 

EfTortfl  were  soon  made  to  obtain  for  University  College  tl 
status  of  a  university  and  tbe  right  to  confer  deuces,     Tbcl 
were  strongly  opposed,  not  only  by  Oxford   and   Cambridge, 
tbe  ground  that  a  aociety  which  was  unconnected  with  the  Estal 
lithed  Chureh,  and  taught  no  system  of  religion,  had  no  right 
confer  ac&dcDnJcal  distinction  ;   but  also  by  the  medical  collef^ 
and  schools  of  London,  where  the  threatened  pxiension  of  tl 
right  to  grant  a  medical  or  aurgicaJ  qualification  was  regardi 
with  alarm.    Dut  the  wave  of  liberal  opinion  which  culminated 
in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1^32  w&a  favourable  to  tbe  demand.      In 
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1835  tlie  Houae  of  Cfimmnns  cnrriptl  by  n  large  majoruv  an 
Address  to  the  CrowD,  prajinp  for  tLo  grant  of  a  Charter  to 
Universiiy  College  with  the  right  of  c<»nferring  degrees.  The 
Goverament  of  the  day,  conAidering  the  interests  of  King's 
College  and  of  other  instLtulions  likely  to  be  afTected,  divided 
Lo  isflue  two  Charters,  the  one  incorporating  Uaiverfity  College 
and  undertaking  to  incorporate  other  inatitulions  of  the  same 
kind  which  might  thereafier  be  ettnblifihed ;  the  other  con- 
stituting a  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  called  the  University 
of  London,  with  power  to  admit  10  grfiduntion  stiideDts 
oducaled  al  UnivcT&ity  College  or  King's  College  or  any  other 
institution  in  Lamlon  or  e1»eivlierc  which  might,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Home  Secretary,  be  afterwards  named  as  an 
afTiliated  ndlrrge,  Ttie  first  Chancellor  of  the  University  thus 
constituted  was  the  Barl  uf  Burlington,  fathf^r  of  the  present 
Diike  of  Devif nahire ;  and  the  first  V  ice-Chancellor  was  Str 
John  William  Lubbock,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Avebury. 
The  Senate  was  wholly  nominated  by  the  Crown.  Pro- 
minent among  its  earlier  meniber*  wfl«  Arnotd  of  Rugby, 
whose  endeavoura  to  provide  that  religious  knowledge  should 
be  an  essential  factor  in  the  curriculum  for  a  degree  in  Aru 
met  with  no  success.  The  affiliated  colleges  soon  came  to 
Include  the  chief  educational  instituLionB^  Nonconformist, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  secular,  in  the  English  provinces  and  in 
Ireland;  and  for  twenty  years  the  University  contioued  to 
impose  a  course  of  study,  to  be  pursued  in  one  of  tbese  institu- 
tions«  as  an  indispensable  qualificaiion  for  admission  to  tbo 
examinations  for  degrees.  Bui  in  the  absence  of  any  power  00 
the  part  uf  the  Senate  to  visit  these  institutions  or  10  regulate 
the  courses  of  study  pursued,  and  with  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  institutions  themselves  lo  issue  ccrtiHcatcs  of  attendance  on 
dilTerent  conditions  of  stringency,  or  to  make  them  a  matter  of 
form,  rhc  connexion  between  the  University  and  its  afiiliated 
eollegcs  ceased  to  have  any  practical  value.  In  1858  a  new 
Charter  was  granted,  by  which,  so  far  as  the  degrees  in  Arts 
and  Laws  were  cimccmed,  the  eiaclion  of  a  certificate  of 
attendance  was  abandoned^  and  the  exnininations  were  thrown 
open  freely  to  all  students  wherever  educated.  At  tbc  same 
lime  the  graduates  were  admitted  as  part  of  the  corporate  body 
and  permitted  to  assemble  in  Convocation.  In  1867  special 
eiaminaiions  with  special  diplomas  were  instituted  for  women, 
and  in  1878  all  the  degrees  and  certificates  of  proficiency 
whirh  the  University  was  empowered  to  bestow  were  made 
accessible  to  women  upon  precisely  the  same  conditions  a* 
applied  to  mco. 
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Such  Was  the  origin  and  luclk  waa  ibc  ^aeral  cIi&rACt«r  of 
the  UnivEr«iry  of  London,  aj  known  lo  ibe  last  and  the  prt^seni 
generationa  of  ^ngliBhircn.  \i$  growth  in  [luUic  jy^pute  hu 
y^iczi  great  and  rwpitL  The  niimher  of  ihe  stmt^nts  submitting 
themsckps  to  the  somewhat  severe  test  of  the  matriculaiion 
examination,  iriiposf?i]  upiJiJ  all  cant^Iflates  fur  adinJuion 
without  Tcgard  to  the  nature  nt  tb(^  degree  to  ivhich  tbcj  mtgbi 
LihinmtHly  Ji»pirf^.  Uai  increased  from  about  three  buDdr^  in 
the  year  1858  to  upward*  tif  ihree  thousand  last  year,  Locateit 
at  first  iu  riHicns  at  Somenct  Housef  afternrards  at  Marlburoa^fi 
H^uae,  and  now  for  thirty  years  in  its  own  building  at 
Burlington  Gardens^  the  Uuiv^erslty  soon  came  to  posae^fl  % 
peculiar  significance.  It  wa«  clisijnguished  as  the  centre  of 
certain  definite  tendencies  in  educational  discipline. 

In  particular,  th*?  UniversJiy  of  London  participftiM  to 
the  lull  in  that  renaiccnce  ot  natural  science  which  will 
ben'after  be  regarded  as  (he  main  feature  of  intelleciual 
progress  in  Ihe  nineteenth  century-  It  perceived,  before  any 
othersiiuilar  body^  the  advantages  wliich  might  accrue  lo  scieni'i? 
from  a  proper  direction  and  stimulation  of  scientific  study,  ll 
was  the  first  to  rccugnise  that  the  various  branches  of  that 
study  might  usefully  form  a.  separate  department  of  academic 
activity,  and  did  in  themselves  constitute  d  Faculty  no  less 
coherent  in  conception  or  definite  in  range  than  the  old 
Faculties  of  Tbeologv,  Arts,  Law»  and  Medicine.  As  the  reault 
of  this  recogrition  it  was  tbe  first  to  conl'er  degrees  in  Science; 
and  hitherto  it  has  demanded  an  elementary  knoivlcdgc  of  that 
subject  from  all  candidates  fnr  admission. 

Closely  allied  with  what  the  Universily  of  London  has  done  for 
the  investigation  of  nature  is  the  service  which  it  has  remlered 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  kjiowledge*  By  tbc  h\git 
slitndiLid  which  it  set  up  and  luainialned  from  the  first,  the 
University  ha»  not  unly  provrdeil  an  ideal  of  study  and  achieve- 
meal  for  the  best  students  in  the  medical  scbuols  of  London 
such  as  had  ncv^er  been  olTered  lo  any  medical  student  pre^ 
viously ;  it  has  also  imparted  a  vigour  and  activity  to  the 
Colleges  of  PhysiciAns  and  Surgeons,  both  in  London  and 
elaewbere,  which  has  been  of  ineatimable  value  in  their 
respective  spheres;  nay  more,  the  benefit  of  its  grnxl  eiample 
has  been  ielt  both  at  Oxford  and  CambridgOf  where  it  has 
directly  aflecied  the  character  of  the  examinations  in  medicine 
and  made  them  much  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  than 
was  previously  the  case. 

Nor  has  the  University  neglected  the   literary  side  of  eda* 
cation.     U  was  the  first  to  make    the    [English  language    and 
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Utcnilure  n  direct  and  important  eleoient  in  the  exam  i  nation  a 
liir  IV  iiifgree  ia  Arts.  Lis  »«rviceB  lo  philology  h&ve  in  tbii 
respect  be«a  remarkable,  and  here^  too,  it  tia>  <et  aq  eiample 
whicb  baA  been  foliowcii,  alihough  tardily,  bj  tbe  older 
t3Qiv«riitici.  Finally,  by  )t>  reputatioa  not  only  for  teverity 
but  also  for  jViirDc»$,  by  the  diitinctioD  of  tbe  men  of  letters 
and  of  %c\etkcs  wHo^o.  aorvicei  it  hai  ftfcurf>d,  by  i\\p  ohararier 
of  its  ruatrkulation,  inEeriiiciii[iti%  and  final  (rxainiDatti>ns,  it  bai 
e>eT^i«pd  a  gr^at  inlluonce  upj>ri  set^ondary  Acbooli  anrl  univ^r- 
aity  coH«gei  tbrougbout  rht?  UutU'd  kiii^dont.  In  tbc  Inat 
tvemy  v^ars  its  op<?ratiortB  bavi^  bad  n  silll  larger  scope.  By 
tbe  fivedoni  wbicb  baa  enabled  it  to  tbtow  open  ita  portali  to 
ail  oomera,  and  lo  provide  (arjlities  fur  tbe  examinaliun  of 
students  ia  all  parts  of  Her  MAJeiiy's  driminions,  the  Univeriity 
of  London  baa  a«suuie<i  an  Imperial   rbaracier. 

But,  far-rencbin^  and  benefictMit  aa  bas  ht^eu  tbe  inJlaencc  of 
the  Unirersjty  of  London,  it  has  hitbcrta  lacked  sonifT  of  tbc 
mfist  obviouB  featurps  of  a  U<iiv«rsily,  as  the  irord  ba«  hitberfo 
been  understood.  Critics  soon  poinii.-d  out  tbnC  ibe  pro/iaion  for 
bightfT  inatrucilon  in  Lfindcm  was  fi[hrr  Jniidr^|ijal4'  f?r  wantini; 
jn  co-ordinatioHt  and  tbat  tEje  Uoivoraity  Wns  doin^  nolbinj^  to 
provide  or  organifu-  sucb  iiisLrucriion.  They  tTiHn]>laijietl  tliai, 
ivbatever  else  ibo  University  mif;bl  be^  ii  was  uot  a  confraternity 
of  learned  men;  that  it  lelt  no  room  lor  nay  intluencc  on  tiic 
port  of  Icacben  ;  tbat  it  divorced  eKauiinatian  from  teacbing;, 
and  tended  to  make  eiamination  an  end  in  itaelf  and 
tbe  receipt  nf  a  certificate  tbe  goal  oi  education.  They 
contended^  further,  that  the  severity  of  the  slandant  iidopted 
for  inatricutation  and  fiir  \\y^.  preliminary  ex.-vminaiLon  in 
Science  waa  licarin^  barably  on  the  students  in  the  metro- 
politan medii-al  a<^bools ;  that  such  siudeoEs  were  thereby 
debarred  Uom  takinjz  tbeir  utedicTai  dc§*rccs  in  London,  and 
were  being  coni|H^JIed  in  increasing  numbcis  to  seek  a  decree 
oo  easier  lortns  elsetvbere.  This  tendency  was  atlegtd  io  be  a 
disailvnnta^e  alike  to  the  students  lbcu»sehi^s,  lo  the  Univer&itj, 
and  to  tbe  puhlie,  inasmuch  as  tbe  op])i>rt unities  of  clinicjil 
iastruction,  c»t1'ercd  in  London  ti>  an  eiLlent  which  no  other  city 
ia  the  world  could  approach,  were  not  properly  uiiliaed,  Finailj, 
they  urged  that  ihe  University  had  never  fostered,  and  hy  the 
very  conditions  of  it*  eiiatence  could  never  foster,  any  etpnt  lie 
coTjn  among  its  students. 

For  ni^arly  rwenty  years  tbe  critics  btJlb  within  and  without 
the  University  continued  to  criticise.  Notbing  woa  done, 
possihlv  herause  most  of  the  CTLtica  ignored  the  circiinisiami^s 
ia  which  the  University  had  its  origin  and  tbe  special  purpose 
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fur  wbkU  il  wa»  const! luted.  When  Jefiikltc  propciaU  w«n  %i 
Uit  made  in  the  dirociion  of  clianging  iu  charat^ter,  ch^  difTeivDi 
intereMs  likely  to  l>c  a^cclcd  b>'  tUc  cbang^  came  into  flbarp 
coaflict.  Tbe  gradtial^s  in  Convocation,  potw^swl  of  degrees 
which  5liDod  higb  ia  pubUc  eatim&tion,  were  Apprehensive  thnt 
ihe  value  of  their  academic  distinciion«  would  bu  lowered  uodci 
any  system  which  permitted  of  teachcra  confcniag  fluch  iliatiiic- 
tuini  upon  their  own  pupila.  The  teachers  coDtendeil  that  the 
only  dp^>recfl  worth  having  were  tbosj!  which  Implied  that  theif 
piiHscbaifrs  had  pursued  a  definite  curriculum,  and  had  been 
■tibjccEcd  tn  the  direct  personal  inHuence  of  meo  eminent  in  ihf 
varioiia  walks  of  leatning.  The  gieat  diucationAl  institutions 
in  London  and  the  medica.Z,  if  not  ihe  Ipgal,  corporation* 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  change,  but  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the  change  ought  to  proceed. 
A  controversy  ensued  which  was  as  bitter  as  it  wns  inlricatCH 
Nil  gtHxl  purpose  would  now  be  served  by  describing  in  detail 
the  varying  fortunes  ol  tbe  fray.  A  rapid  aurvoy  of  it*  chief 
incidents  will  suffice.* 

Wilhin  tbe  University  the  honour  of  bein^  the  first  to  make  a 
definite  more  towardi  its  reconstUution  rests  with  tbe  graduates 
in  Convocation,  In  1878  tbey  resolved  that  tbe  lime  had  come 
when  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  bring  leaching  into  connexion 
with  examination  and  to  improve  such  leaching  as  existed.  A 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate.  But  the 
members  of  the  Senate  were  not  then  agreed  that  any  such 
change  as  had  been  propoacd  was  desirabk^  and  conaeqoently 
they  took  no  action-  In  1881  and  again  in  18S2  ConvocnUon 
recommended,  as  one  of  the  methods  by  which  tbe  change  conld 
conveniently  be  effecledf  that  Drrarda  of  Studit:^  should  be 
appointed^  but  there  were  dil^cullies  in  the  way  of  canying 
out  this  recommendation  which  miide  its  adoption  for  the 
moment  [mpoiiihie.  Tbe  leading  teachers  in  London  then 
began  to  bestir  thcm&elres.  (n  188i  they  formed  an  Associa- 
tion for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  teachers  «ome  share 
in  tbe  government  of  the  University.  This  object  waa  to  be 
accomplished  by  partially  or  compleiely  iocorporating  ike 
existing  edncational  institutions,  with  as  little  change  as  might 
be  found  practicable  in  their  ailminifitrative  arrangements  ',  by  a 
connexion  being  established  between  the  University  on  the  one 
haiivl  and  tbe  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
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'  A  foil  anslyiu  nf  the  TunoDii  bdEidiuub  proposed  fur  tba  lotnaililiitinB  of 
thi^Vmvfinitr^  wss  in  IK9H  prefli'nto<i  to  L^jnpovution  Ly  itj  Ubntrmna,  Mr.  Umk. 
Mo«t  of  the  jHniL-alitrd  }jerD  glvon  Itt  rugjird  tu  liiu  otmtravi^raf  an-  dniwu  frcua 
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Surgeoni  an  the  othrr;  am)  hy  tlio  ectabljihrtiPDt^thcn  pni- 
posed  for  tbefii^t  time — of  internal  and  eitternEil  »jdei  itillie  work 
of  iheUnivftnicv.  The  great  legnl  nnfl  mettical  mrpjtratinns  WPi«, 
however,  unwillinii  to  render  the  ossi^tnnoc  t bat  was  cspecttcl 
of  them.  Farthjjr  siepa  were  thrreupiin  taken  hy  Convoonlion. 
The  ^adtiites  appointed  two  Commitleoa  in  succesaion  to  con- 
sider the  Absociiitioii's  schetiie ;  and  In  iSVib  they  fiinnatly 
recorded  their  opinion  that  the  teaching  element  ought  not  to 
be  lo  ]xTge\y  re-preaenlcd  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Utii- 
¥ers]ty  aa  had  been  cu^gested  ;  ihni  more  represfTiiatiun  sttould 
be  given  to  penojTs  eiperienced  in  the  conduct  i*f  public 
husinesi :  and  that  the  or^anisaEtnn  nf  instruction  should  be 
tominiLied  lo  n  separate  board,  called  the  Academic  Councili 
whuse  r^jrtciio[]a  wtre  Ut  be  mainly  rif  an  advisory  c-haraccer. 

These  proposali  found  litilc  favour  with  the  Senate,  which  in 
]oS7  first  pat  forward  a  acheme  of  its  own.  By  ibis  scheme 
the  Senate  was  henceforth  to  include,  in  certain  proportjoni, 
direct  nominetTs  both  of  Convocation  and  of  tbe  teachers.  No 
direct  repreflentacion  wai  to  be  accorded  to  educational  institu- 
tional ■U<^b  as  University  and  King'a  Colleges,  or  to  ihe  legal 
ard  medical  corporations  ;  and  iliese  biidies  soon  made  tbeir 
disagreement  manifest.  The  situation  assumed  a  Aomewbal 
■erious  character.  University  and  Kings  CoHeges  peiitioaed 
the  Crown  to  grant  them  a  Charier  to  confer  decree*  in  all  the 
recogniseil  Farnlf  ies.  The  Colleges  nf  Pliysiciana  and  Surgpooa 
BLmi|:LHy  asked  for  the  ri^ht  to  grant  medical  and  surf^ical 
de^ees.  Lord  Sitlisliury^s  (jii>verniiiL'n1  advi&i^il  the  Tefuaii]  of 
both  these  petitions,  but  resolved  to  appoint  a  Koyal  Com- 
mission^ witii  Lord  Selborne  as  cbajrman,  to  enquire  *  whether 
any  and  what  kind  of  new  univeraitv  or  powers  is  or  are 
required  for  the  advancement  of  higher  education  in  London.* 
This  Commission,  alihongb  f^reaily  divided  in  opinion^  reported 
JQ  18B5J  in  favour  of  re-modelling  the  ciiating  University,  and 
of  giving  it  !i  new  Charier  for  (bat  purpoie,  by  which  the 
members  of  Convocationj  the  teachers,  and  the  various  col!t.'fcs 
and  cor|H)TJLticini  should  be  reprt^sented  in  certain  pro|M}rtLons 
on  the  governing  body.  The  loading  coLleges  w?re  to  be 
admitted  aa  constituent  institutions  ;  others^the  medical  ichnola 
for  example — were  to  be  associated  only.  The  University 
was  to  consider  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
students  who  might  pursue  a  definite  course  of  siudy  and  he 
separately  clasaeti  ;  but  it  was  catpressly  recommended  that  the 
final  eiamioationi  for  degrees  should  be  the  satne  for  all 
candidates. 

I^rd  Selborne's  Commissii 
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d^al  uf  light  upon  ihe  lUiTiculcieA  aLtCfmling  the  recomtiiuiion 
of  the  Univenity,  but  the  difiicultiei  tbeiP*eWe«  remalocd 
uniolretL  Duriag  ibe  two  fuL lowing  jcnn  the  Senate  elaboraied 
various  scbcmea.  The  U»t  of  them  provided  for  the  repre««iiU- 
tion  OLJ  a  new  governiDg  body,  not  only  of  all  the  elemenlj 
already  mentionedy  but  of  certain  provincial  colle^^  and 
Facultjea  aa  well,  Tbii  leheme  was  tikid  before  UouTocatioii, 
wbich  had  a  chartered  ri^ht  lo  exercJB^  a  v^to  on  any  prnpoMl 
for  the  reconstJtution  of  the  Uolvcmty,  Convocation  rejected 
the  lobeme,  chiefly  on  the  gronnd  that  its  adoption  was  likely  to 
vary  th«  atfLnUard  of  the  examinations  and  impair  the  Vftloe  of 
the  degrees.  Ohjection  was  »lio  made  to  the  proposed  appoini- 
mont  of  live  standing  committees  with  de]egat«d  executive 
funeiiiins^  which  in  the  late  Mr.  R.  tl.  Hutlon^s  picturekqaa 
phraio  were  calculated  to  provide  the  University  witb  many 
distinct  ganglia  bat  no  controlling  brain. 

As  all  the  ■cbemea  proposed  within  the  Univermity  itself  bad 
now  failed  of  acceptance,  the  edac&tional  itutttatioiu  in  London 
resolved  to  lake  the  mntier  once  more  into  their  own  hands. 
In  14Jy2  Univeraity  and  King-'s  Colleges  aj^ain  petitioned  for  a 
chaTter  to  4>nable  them  to  form  a  second  unirerthy.  The  Privy 
Council  was  favourable  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  on  the 
undf?rsTanding  thai  the  Oresham  foundiitioit  sLiriuld  be  included 
in  the  scbeme  and  aboald  give  the  new  univeraity  its  name.  _ 
parliament,  however,  look  a  difTerent  view,  and  in  the  Hotue  nf  H 
Common*  an  Add  rets  was  moved  and  adopted  without  a 
tli vision ,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withold  her  aascat.  The 
Government  thereupon  appointed  another  Commission,  of 
which  Lord  Cunper  woe  chairman,  to  consider  the  whole 
quefttion. 

Lord  Cowper's  Commission  reported  in  WA^  in  favour  of  a 
single  university,  in  which  the  existing  educational  institntiont 
were  not  Co  be  ab«'irbcd,  hut  the  member*  of  their  leaching 
statfs  were  to  gain  a  tfatus  by  being  ^  recognised.'  The  teachers 
were  to  be  formed  into  Faculties  and  were  to  elect  represents- 
ttves  on  the  Senate.  They  lArere  also  to  elect  an  Academic 
Council  independent  of  the  Senate,  which  was  to  he  endowed 
with  extensive  executive  functions  for  reguUliitg  the  teacbingt 
ejtaminHtions,  and  discipline  of  the  University,  and  was  also  to 
be  cbarged  with  the  duty  of  generally  advising  the  Senatcv 
Another  council  was  to  be  appointed  (o  attend  to  the  external 
aide  of  the  University.  Constituent  colleges  were  lo  be  rulmitted 
as  places  where  courses  of  study  were  to  he  pursued,  snd  the 
Senate  was  to  have  power  to  add  to  tbeir  rcsuurteg.  Finally 
the  reconstitutioa  of  the  University  was  lo  be  effected  by  means 
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of  a  Ststatary  CDmmuiion.  Dills  were  thereupon  intnxluced 
into  Parliament  ia  1895  and  1396  for  the  appointmeDt  of  such 
a  CommluioQ  ;  but  owing  to  tbc  lateness  of  tbc  date  at  wIiicL 
itry  were  introduced  id  eacb  leuion,  and  lo  llie  threat  of 
oppoailion,  tbey  were  abandoned.  OuUide  ParliameGt  tlie 
mannEr  in  whii^b  the  vArinua  ronAicting  intr^reBii  should  b« 
represented  in  tbe  University  stiJl  <^Dntinued  to  be  disccisscd* 
Fresh  negotiations  were  be^un  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Busk. 
VaJuable  assistance  ivas  als^i  rendered  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb.  l*^inal]y  in  the  winter  of  1S^{3— 97  a  oompnimise 
waa  reached  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  by  Convocation^ 
and  by  other  bodies  concerned.  The  chief  provisions  of  this 
compromise  were  that  teachers  should  alio  be  reeo^niEed  in 
iDstitattons  otber  tbiia  those  which  migbt  be  admitted  as 
schooli ;  that  the  propoied  Aciideoiic  Conocil  should  be  an 
advisory  committee  of  the  Senate  and  possess  no  executive 
funcEJoos;  that  a  similar  committee  should  deal  wiih  the 
interests  of  external  students;  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate  itself  ahojid  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  limtiing  the 
lepreeentation  of  institutions  to  those  uf  a  distinctly  university 
chararter.  The  University  <if  Locidciu  UlUf  inlriHluced  late  tn 
tbe  session  of  1^1*7}  embodied  this  comprumise  in  a  schedule, 
but  it  sbared  the  fate  of  the  previous  Bills.  It  was  re- 
inuodaced  in  1808,  and,  lar^ly  through  the  skilful  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Haldane,  It  became  Uw. 

The  Statutes  and  Hegulations  which  nosr  await  the  Royal 
Assent  arc  the  product  of  that  measure.  'I'hey  are  in  the  main 
the  recommendations  of  Lord  Cowper's  Comoiiasion,  varied  by 
the  provisioDs  of  the  schedule  and  by  some  otber  mcidiBoations 
which  subspfiueot  changes  in  education  of  a  tjniversity  type 
hftvc  readetea  expedient.  The  old  question  whether  there  was 
(o  be  oni^  university  or  two  is  definitely  settled  by  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  establishiii^  one  unirersity,  with  sin  internal  side 
for  students  pursuing  an  approved  course  of  study  in  London 
and  its  neigh  bo LtrUood^  and  an  cEternat  aide  for  ctmtiauing  the 
work  which  the  University  has  hitheno  performed. 

The  most  important  Statute  is  that  which  deals  with  the  com- 
posiiioD  of  the  Senate  as  the  supreme  governing  and  esecuttve 
body  of  the  University.  This  body  u  to  include,  «r  officio,  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Chairman  of  Convocation.  Four  members 
are  to  be  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  doubtless  in 
order  to  represent  certain  high  oE^cial  interests.  University 
and  King's  Colleges  ore  to  appoint  two  members  each, 
who,  while  occupying  their  scats  in  virtue  of  the  leadiof 
position   held   by    these   institutions    in  London,   may  aU- 
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taken  lo  represent  ibe  clainns  of  general  education.  The 
interests  of  ceriaiti  cnrporaiionK  and  olbcr  bodies  d«-aling  witb 
special  binds  of  education  hart?  also  been  filly  recognised. 
The  Rojal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  nominate  two 
members  each.  The  four  inns  of  Court  ntAy^  if  they  so  choose, 
exercise  the  right  to  appoint  four  members,  and  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  may  appoint  other  two;  so  that  it  wiJl 
cot  he  the  fnult  of  iho&e  who  framed  tbi?  Act  if  Law  in  all  its 
branches  as  a  subject  of  academic  study  bos  no  place  on  the 
Senate.  London  Itself  will  Ije:  tifiicinllj  rcpreiented  both  as  a 
CiTv  and  as  th^  sphere  r>r  a  County  Council.  The  three 
members  thus  appointed  are  likely  to  be  concerned  more 
especially  in  the  welfare  of  what  is  ealied  commercial  educa- 
lion,  but  they  may  also  be  expected  lo  alTord  the  tnetrop4>litari 
university  such  afifiisiancc  a*  it  ought  to  derive  from  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  metropolis  itself.  The  claims  of 
technical  c^lucation  art?  recf>gniscd  in  the  jierson  of  04ie 
member  (o  be  appointed  by  the  City  and  Guilda  InstttDle. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  Senate  is  composci!|  not  of  the 
representalivcs  of  institutions,  but  of  persons  directly  appointed 
on  the  one  band  by  the  leading  teachers  of  the  University 
grouped  in  their  respective  Facullies,  ami  on  the  other,  by  the 
registered  graduates  voting  in  separate  claaaes  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  degrees.  Apart  from  the  Chancellor,  the 
Chairman  of  Convocation,  Eind  the  members  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  the  Senate  may  be  said  to  be  composed  approximately 
as  to  one  third  of  rcpresentativea  oi  institutions  and  corpora 
tiona,  as  to  one  third  of  reprRsen  tat  Ives  of  the  teachers,  and  as 
to  out?  third  of  reprcaeniatives  of  the  graduates. 

Although  the  Senate  is  to  Ijc  the  supreme  gruremiog  and 
executive  body  of  the  University,  other  bodies  are  callc^d  into 
exittence  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  advice  in  the  dlacharge 
of  iu  dulies.  The  function  of  these  other  bodies  is  strictly 
limited  lo  that  purpose,  but  the  iSenale  is  dLreclcd  to  aak  and 
obtain  such  advice  before  pmceeiling  to  exercise  its  chief 
powers.  Of  these  other  bodies  the  most  important  arc  the 
three  sfanding  corntnittees  Eif  the  Senate  itself,  namely,  the 
Academic  Counejlf  the  Council  for  External  Students,  and  the 
Board  to  promote  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  The 
Academic  Council  consists  in  the  mttin  of  those  members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  directly  appointed  to  represent  the 
teachers,  and  the  function  of  that  Council  ia  to  advise  the 
Senate  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  aide  of 
the  Uaiversity.  The  Council  for  External  Students  is  com- 
posed in  gre&l  part  of  the  members   of  (he  Senate  directly 
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appfiintetl  to  repmenL  ihe  gradaatex,  who  ivill  thus  pn^sp^i 
ample  facilitUs  for  adviaing  the  Senate  upon  all  matter* 
relating  lo  Lbe  external  side  jf  tbe  Univt^rsit^.  The  Bojirrt  [i) 
prom^jte  the  Exleaiion  of  Uciveraity  Teaching  iacliides  certain 
members  uf  tbe  Senate  by  virtue  of  tbeir  office,  witb  auch  otber 
memberft  of  the  Seoale  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  aelected  ; 
and  Ibeir  duty  is  to  adviae  the  Senate  generally  upon  tbe  subject 
represented  by  the  Boards  and  upon  the  arrntigemenif  that 
miiy  be  made  for  inspecting,  examining^  and  reporting  upon 
•cbonli  other  than  primary.  The  ^tfect  of  this  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  ttandin^  committees  is  that  tht  Senate, 
while  rcultiin^  ihe  whale  uf  tbe  executive  fnnctiDns  in  its  own 
ha-odc,  is  enabled  to  deal  conveniently  and  effectively  with  the 
main  deparUueDls  iati>  which  the  work  of  tbe  University 
will  fall. 

For  the  due  diacharge  of  tbis  work  two  claases  of  bodic» 
external  to  the  Senate  are  oXta  created-  The  leading  teacheri 
are  arran^^ed  in  I'acjUies,  which,  in  the  langjag'e  used  in  the 
Commissioners' Report,  is  understood  as  meaning  ^a  body  of 
perEons  charged  with  the  teaching  of  a  froup  o\  subjects  in 
the  Uuiverajty,'  The  Facnlties  thus  conHiituied  are  eight  in 
number:  Theology,  Aria.  LawB,  Music,  Medicine,  Soienco, 
Engineering,  a.nd  Rctmomics  and  Piilitical  Science  (Including 
Commerce  and  Industry).  The  members  are  in  each  case 
empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon  any  matter  referred  to 
them  by  the  Senate  ;  and  independently  of  such  reference  they 
may  fllso  consider  and  report  upon  any  matter  relating  to  courses 
of  study,  provision  for  teaching  or  reiejirch,  cxaminstions  or 
the  granting  of  degrees  or  certificflieft  of  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  cr>mpri«ed  within  their  respective  Faculties.  Bjt 
apart  from  the  Faculties,  which  deal  generally  with  the  groups 
of  subjects  in  which  the  leveral  degrees  may  be  taken.  Boards 
are  to  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  cUims  of  eFhch  sepskratc 
branch  of  study.  These  Boards  are  to  be  composed  of  teachers 
and  examiners,  and  by  a  wise  provision  the  Senate  ia  enabled 
also  to  secure  the  services  ai  persons  outside  tbe  University 
who  may  be  specially  qualified  1o  assist  in  their  deliberations. 
Except  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  Boards  tendering  a  joint 
report,  each  Board  may  advise  Ihe  Senate  only  in  regard  to  the 
subjects  for  which  it  is  constituted.  Tbe  arrange ments  to 
which  such  advice  may  refer  are  the  same  as  in  tbe  case  g{  the 
Faculties,  with  the  addition  of  the  appointment  of  examiners. 
In  this  import&nt  matter  the  Senate  is  directed  to  cfmsult  the 
fcveral  Boards*  Nay,  more  ;  tbe  Academic  Council  and  the 
Catincil  for  External  Students^  before  teodeilag  advice  to  the 
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ScD&te  upon  any  m&tteT  de&lin^  with  tlu  coar»c«  of  atndj, 
ibe  cxamiDatioDs,  or  the  d^rees  for  inlFmHl  or  extCfm^ 
itudenU,  M  the  CMC  may  be,  arc  also  directftd  to  consult  tfa« 
Boaids  J  m  Died  Intel  jr  concerned.  The  Influeace  of  tliRse  smBll 
bodies  of  teachers  may  tbcrcfore  become  ^rcat. 

Bat  ttie  provisions  of  the  Statutes  Likely  to  attract  mott 
attention  are  those  directed  to  the  organisation  of  ht^er 
inatructton  m  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  Of  all  the 
changes  which  the  Sistutea  and  Regulations  accomplish,  ai> 
other  so  intimately  affects  teachers  apd  students  alike.  The 
question  which  was  ngit^ted  for  many  y^nrs,  namely,  irhether 
the  lejidlng  institutions  were  or  were  not  to  bo  absorbed,  is 
answered  in  thp  n^^atire.  Ddg  place  and  infloence  is,  ho«* 
cTcr,  secured  for  them  in  the  ambit  of  the  Unlveraicr.  The 
nio^t  jmpoTtani  nnd  the  best  equipped  of  them  nre  achnittrd  as 
*  Schools,'  that  is  to  say,  as  pliiocs  n-t  which  courses  of  inBtruetion 
approved  by  the  Senate  may  he  pursued.  Matriculated  students 
pursuing  such  courses  wiEl  be  able  to  enter  for  the  cxataintitiaQi 
ict  internal  degrees.  The  teachers  in  these  institutiona  will 
ohtnin  a  status  in  the  University  by  being  *  recognised  *  by  the 
Sennle  for  the  subjects  which  they  Leach.  Lly  thus  becoming 
Teachers  of  the  University,  they  will  he  enabled, as  members  of 
the  several  Facultica  and  Boards  of  Studies,  to  obtain  the  share 
of  influence  which  they  have  always  desired;  for  hj  ihejr 
advice  they  will  be  able  to  assist  In  determining  the  character 
of  the  curricnlum  ?ind  eTaminations  in  their  respective  subjects. 
These  teachers  will  continue  «s  at  prcaent  to  be  chosen,  paid, 
and  sutLably  f?quipped  lor  their  dulTt^s  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  institutions  to  which  they  belong  j  but  the  Senate  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body  in  each  case,  provide 
them  with  additional  remuneration.  Similarly  the  Senate  may 
allocate  funds  for  the  erection  or  eiteniion  of  buildings  in  any 
□f  the  institutions  admitted  as  Schools,  or  generally  assist  ibem 
as  it  may  sec  fit.  The  Senate  may  also,  if  the  governing  body 
agrpe,  give  any  teacher  in  these  institutions  a  higher  xtatia  than 
is  conferred  by  recognition  ;  it  may  appoint  him  to  be  a  Pro- 
feswir,  AssisiAut  Professor,  Reader,  or  Leclnrer  of  thtt  University, 
and  as  such  to  discharge  his  duties  subject  to  the  direct  control 
of  the  Senate  itself.  In  order  that  tte  Senate  may  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Unirenity,  provision  is  maile  for  obtaining  reports  upon  their 
efficiency.  AD,  hawerer,  that  the  Senate  can  do  is  to  forward 
a  copy  of  the  report,  wit^  its  own  comments,  to  the  govcmiog 
body  of  the  School.  It  has  no  power  of  interference  in  any 
oiattei  other  than  the  couroci  of  study  there  provided  for  internal 
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ttofl^ntv.  This  proviiion  ia  the  onl^'  esiential  Jink  between 
the  UnWemtj'  and  &aj  of  llie  initLtutiona  admitted  ns  Schools. 
In  all  other  reipecti  the«e  Schoofi  retain  their  aiitODomj,  and 
mny  make  aacn  Internal  frrraDgementa  of  tbeir  own  as  maj 
l>eit  suit  iheir  individual  requirement*. 

Tirenty-four  initilLitioni  arc  thus  admitted.  Thcj  are 
Univeriiij  and  King's  Colleges,  London^  in  alt  the  Facuhiea  in 
which  they  rcipcctivelj' aflord  instruction;  five  Nonconformist 
colleges  in  the  neigh lx>urhood  of  London,  tf)ge(hfr  with  a 
Chnreb  of  England  College  at  Highbury,  in  the  Faculty  of 
Theologj^  ;  ihe  Roynl  flollowaj  College  and  Be[lf[>rd  Odleg? 
for  Women^  ID  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science;  the  Rojal 
College  of  Science,  London,  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciecte,  and,  in 
Agficidture  only,  the  College  for  ihai  subject  at  Wje;  the  ten 
Metropolitan  Medical  Schools  (other  than  thoac  connected  with 
University  and  King's  Colleges),  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine ; 
the  Central  Technical  College  at  South  Kensiagtont  in  the 
Faculty  of  Engineering ;  and  the  London  School  of  Fcnnnmics 
and  I'olitical  Science,  in  the  Faculty  so  named.  To  these  the 
Senate  inaj'  herenflrr  add  such  other  institutions  as  may  he 
deemed  properly  qualifiedi 

There  ar»^,  however,  many  institutions  in  London  which 
cannot  now  and  and  may  not  hereafter  be  regarded  as  giving 
general  tuilruction  >uch  a>  would  lit  them  for  direct  association 
with  Ibe  University,  but  which,  in  virtne  of  certain  special 
classes  or  departments,  may  with  gieat  advantage  be  included 
in  its  range.  By  a  wise  provision,  teachers  belonging  to  these 
subsidiary  institutions  may  also  be  recognised,  an<I  matriculated 
students  pursuing  fin  approved  course  nf  «iudy  under  them 
will  be  able  to  enter  for  internal  degrees.  In  this  manner  no 
important  tvachi?r  in  London,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  School 
*>i  the  University  or  not,  will  be  shut  out  from  hii  share  of 
iDJtueDoe,  nor  will  any  of  his  pupils  be  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  a  dofinite  curriculum  in  the  University.  Of  the  institutions 
,whicb  may  thua  be  utilised  the  Polytechnics  occupy,  perhaps, 
the  chief  position  in  the  public  eye.  There  it,  indeetl,  a  well 
founded  belief  that  the  important  work  which  they  perform, 
&nd  the  development  of  which  that  work  is  susrepttble^  were 
the  main  induceinents  lo  those  who  framed  the  Act  to  find  room 
in  the  University  for  teachers  nnt  lielonging  10  one  of  its 
Schools.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  special  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  Statutes  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Polytechnics  olTord  iDStruelion.  A  separate  clause  dcclnres 
that  no  ilisahiliiy  shall  t>e  imposed  upon  any  InlcTnal  student 
lor  the  reason  only  that  he  pursues  his  approve<l  course  of  study 
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ill  Lbe  evening;  and  the  S^naTp,  evvn  if  it  fhouU  be  minJat 
CO  t<i<lo,  IS  cjtpreisly  prcvcnW  frooi  requiring  such  a  number 
of  liouTfi^  5(udv  within  n  IJmlCpd  period  as  might  render  this 
dircclion  nugatory,  Tbo^e  whn  re^rrJ  fill  evening  cl&4ses  mi 
n&turcillj'  oultitic  llie  |in1i:  iif  a  uniii^rsiEy  will  ^t-eai  a  danger  in 
ihia  cIaLiBf>;  and  dearly  iti  operation  niU  require  to  be  cincelj 
watched  if  an  aJcqunte  sUiidjinl  U  to  be  titaintaincd.  Due  care 
muftt  al&D  be  taken  that  the  stringent  coniSitiona  under  wbicb 
teachers  arc  recognised  elsewhere  shall  be  in  no  way  soflened 
in  favour  of  the  Polyiechnies.  But  it  is  not  only  in  subsidiar)' 
inilituUotif  that  uec  may  be  made  of  apecial  clasaeA.  The 
UuLverBity  may  desire  the  assitlanee  of  leaehert  belonging  lo 
iottitutions  eligible  for  admistion  as  School^  but  precluded 
from  atlmiftiion  by  the  action  tif  tbcjr  governing  bodies.  The 
musical  collc^gcs  in  London  furnish  a  ease  in  point.  The 
Commissioners  ileclare  in  tUdr  Report  that  ihey  hare  been 
unable  to  include  any  of  these  oollegcB  amongsl  the  Schools  of 
the  University,  fur  the  reason  that  some  of  them  imp<i9eil  terms 
which  could  not  be  accepted.  Nevertheless  a  oert^in  number 
of  the  leachers  in  ihcac  colleges  bave  been  recognised. 

The  Commissioners  cannot  be  said  to  hare  di&eharged  in  a 
niggardly  spirit  ihejr  statutory  duly  of  determining  who  were 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  recogniseil  aa  teachers  of  the 
University.  Tbey  have  so  recognised  upward*  of  five  hundred 
persons  on  the  teaching  staffs  of  various  iniiEiiurions  within  the 
appointed  radius  of  thirty  mile*  from  the  central  office.  This 
number  is  approjilmately  equal  to  that  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities  in  Berlin,  if  tho  University  there 
he  taken  together  wilh  the  great  Technical  Siihool  at  Charlotten* 
burg,  As  wa£  inevitjible,  owing  to  the  number  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  lecturers,  and  the  value  c?f  the  clinical  instruction 
given,  the  Medical  Schools  provide  a  large  proportion  of  the 
names  to  be  found  in  the  Commisaioncrs*  ]i»ta.  Of  some  aevcn 
hundred  perioni  teaching  in  various  capacities  in  the  London 
PoEytechnies,  thirty-four  obtain  a  ttattts  in  the  University. 
With  the  spread  of  technical  Instruction  and  its  advance  heT« 
to  the  level  which  it  has  reached  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  this  number  will  cenainly  be  increased. 

Side  by  side  with  the  internal  work  of  the  University  the 
external  work  of  eiainining  all  comers,  wherever  educated,  will 
be  continued  in  as  full  a  measure  fts  heretofore.  Extem&l 
studenla  n.re  defined  in  the  Statutes  as  all  matriculated  students 
Eiiber  than  internal.  Rut  means  are  also  found  of  extending  to 
them  the  advantages  of  pursuing  i\  dcHnite  course  of  study. 
One   of  rhe   duties   of  the  Council  for  External  Students  is  to 
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Aflrixe  llic  Senate  uj>i>n  the  courses  of  stutl^  to  be  recornmemled 
lo  Bucli  »lm!ents,  rind  ujion  the  condilions  uncfer  which  thej  moy 
be  uluiiiced  i<j  Icciurca  yr  >Jinilof  privileges,  Feara  liav<*  lii*en 
freely  expreifted  for  ttveniy  year*  that  the  eitabliahmprtt  of  a 
Teaching  UniverBitj  for  London,  whelher  b>  the  reci>nalitution 
of  the  exuting  UniverwCv,  or  by  The  founflaUon  of  an  entirely 
new  oac,  would  tend  to  depreoiAte  the  vafue  of  the  degrees 
hitherto  conferred-  The«e  fears  rttj^ht  now  to  be  laid.  The 
Statutes  provide  thai,  with  ttic  advice  of  the  Academic  Coandl 
and  Uif?  Cuundl  f'lr  Fifrrnnl  Students,  the  Senate  shall  equalise, 
so  far  as  possiblcf  the  standards  of  knowledge  and  attainments 
prescribed  for  the  degrees  conferred  upciii  both  claaaes  of 
student*.  The  duty  thus  cast  upon  tbe  Senate  will  hare  to  be 
carefully  discharged  if  ihc  conflicting  interests  now  represented 
sre  to  be  harinoiiiBed,  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  recon«titution  of  the  University  of  London  realises 
all  tbe  bripr^i  entertained  of  it,  The  internal  students  will  in 
course  of  time  be  in  a  large  majoTity,  and  that  with  the  increase 
of  provincial  and  colonial  unlvenities  the  eicernal  students  may 
t£Dd  to  disappear. 

The  Statutes  dealing  with  the  examinatTonB  to  be  held  by 
the  University  present  some  interesting  fcataros,  The  rigid 
uniformity  hitherto  imposed  al  matriculation  may  under  certain 
conditions  be  relaxed,  and  the  Senate  is  empowered  to  hold 
separate  examinations  for  difTercnt  classes  of  students,  whether 
internal  or  external,  having  regard  to  the  course*  of  study 
which  they  propose  to  follow^  Thereafter  separate  examinations 
are  to  be  held  on  the  internal  and  external  sides  respectively, 
unless  the  Senate  otherwise  determine,  after  consulting  with  the 
Academic  Council,  with  the  Council  for  External  Students, 
and  with  Convoration.  An  intermediate  examination  is  com- 
pulsory^ but  the  Senate  may  arrange  lo  hold  it  jointly  with  any 
School  of  the  University  for  the  students  of  that  School,  This 
arrangement  will  give  the  teachers  a  direct  share  in  the 
exanaination  of  their  pupils,  over  and  above  the  influence 
which  they  will  exercise  either  as  members  of  Faculties  and 
Boards  of  Studies  or  by  acting  from  time  to  time  as  Unlveraity 
examiners.  The  compromise  embodied  in  this  arrangement 
hai  an  historical  aspect  which  deserves  mention.  Befnre  18^8 
the  University  relied  upon  the  certificates  of  attendance  at 
aflBltated  colleges  as  a  sufFteient  assurance  thut  the  courses  of 
study  were  continuously  and  systematically  pursued.  When 
the  connexion  between  the  University  nnd  the  ftfHiiated 
colbges  ccaxed,  an  intermediate  namination  was  impfjsed  in 
order  to  obtain  the  same  assurance.      What  it  now  proposed  to 
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be  doae  combinea  the  advantage  of  a  definite  coune  of  itady 
with  the  furtlier  advantage  of  a  teftt,  icnpot^  by  the  Uaivenitj, 
Lbat  the  course  of  study  hnt  been  profitably  followecU  Tbt 
Senate  is  alio  empowered  to  conduct  c«rtftin  parts  nf  ||i« 
medical  examinations  jointly  wilb  the  LoWegea  of  Fhy»iciaos 
and  Surgeons,  wher*?by  the  waste  of  energy  Involved  in  tbt 
present  diversity  of  medical  carricula  may  be  obviated,  to  the 
grrat  i>enefit  of  teacbera  and  sLndenis  alike.  PerokiiuioD  is  bIm 
pjiven  for  similar  aTtangements  to  be  made  witb  otber  bodtei 
boMiag  professional  exami nations.  An  opportunity  wiil  ibm 
he  jifTfirdod  to  the  UniverGity  and  institutions  Like  that  of  lb« 
Civil  Engineers  to  work  ia  harmony  with  each  other,  and  to 
nvfiiil  the  inconvenience  of  rival  courses  of  study.  There  wjU, 
ol  <;(iurie,  be  a  certain  danger  to  the  Univerairy  in  atiy  allt- 
nnce  with  bodies  whose  interetts  are  profe^alonal  rather  than 
ni^ndemic.  The  objection  may  be  made  that  tbe  Uaiverulj 
will  \so  thereby  eiicourageil  to  lower  iis  stanilanl,  and  no  longer 
to  disohEirge  its  primary  duty  of  promoting  Ibe  genera]  iotetesti 
of  snience  and  learning.  Hut  on  tbe  other  hand  there  is  much 
r)rce  in  the  argument  that  association  on  the  part  of  professiopil 
cnrp<)rati(ms  with  the  appointed  guardian  of  those  interests  fiiil 
jnevita^hly  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  professional  exnmuia- 
ttons  and  mnke  them  less  techDiCBl.  The  success  of  aay  snch 
joint  action  mu«t  naiuTsUy  depend  upon  the  good  sense  ami 
discriminaLion  of  tbe  Senate. 

The  genera!  effect  uf  the  Statutes  is  to  proride  the  Uaivenity 
of  London  with  a  cr>nstitulion  diiTcring  in  some  important 
features  fnim  that  of  any  other  known  university^  and  bearinfE, 
in  fact,  a  unique  character-  By  no  aimila^r  scheme  bas  ajsy 
univerfldty  hitberto  been  governed,  and  tbe  special  cnnditions 
under  which  it  originated  are  not  likely  to  recur.  AUhon^b 
tbe  whole  of  the  ejccutive  functions  ate  ossigneii  to  the  Senate^ 
there  js  probably  no  governing  body  elsewhere  which  i* 
directed  to  ash,  but  not  necessarily  to  vdopt,  tbe  advice  of  to 
many  Bonrds  and  Committees.  At  Oxford  and.  Cambridge  tbe 
eitecutive  functions  ot  the  University  are  distributed,  AfuJ 
the:  grhvetnment  is  far  more  democratic  ;  while  many  important 
duties  are  discharged  by  special  Boards,  Dclcgocics,  or  Syndi- 
cates, mtire  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  University  Council 
and  the  whole  body  of  graduates.  The  tendency  of  neneT 
foundations  ii  apparently  U)  concentrate  the  executive  powrr. 
Thus  in  tbe  Victoria  University  the  Court  is  theonly  goveraing 
bodyi  altbough  it  delegates  ceitoin  spcciGcd  mutteis  to  a 
ConnciL  In  the  University  of  Wales  there  is  also  one  supreme 
goverBiag  body  called  a  Court*  but  in  everything  that  telaies 
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to  the  reguUtioQ  of  studj  and  oxamina lions  tbe  Court  dependi 
cpon  ihp  af)vif?s  of  a  SfnAU^  coniisting  eniireLy  of  teochen, 
Alchoa^h  the  London  Icscber^  will  <Mcrcisc  much  iafliivBCe 
thrciuglj  thR  Academic  Coancil,  thpy  will  have  no  lach 
iwwer  aa  teacbcrs  poaseu  in  tbe  unifcraitici  of  Scotland 
or  of  Germany,  where  for  all  pmctical  purpoiei^  apart  Trom 
qv««lion«  of  Rcnnce,  tbej  are  supreme.  The  onXf  cbeck  upon 
th,^  Senate  of  the  University  <if  London  JB  that  any  Statute 
vhich  it  may  make  mmt  be  communicated  to  Convocation  and 
laid  for  approval  or  disapproval  before  Parliameut  and  Her 
Majesty  in  Council. 

Ag:ain,  tbe  reUdon  between  tbe  Univeraity  of  London 
and  ita  Schoola  ia  not  the  iotimMe  relation  eiistin^  between 
the  UniversitieB  of  Oxford  an<l  Cambridg[e  and  ibvir  rnapec- 
tive  College! ;  nor  is  ft  the  ayatem  of  federated  or  afliLiated 
ioBtitutioni  which  prevails  eliewhere.  Of  the  Schools  of  the 
University  nf  London,  University  and  King's  Colleges  alone 
havo  any  dirf^c-t  reprcacn  tat  ion  on  tbe  Senotc.  A»  has  been 
already  explained,  tbe  only  necessary  link  between  the  University 
and  any  of  its  Schools  is  ttko  provision  in  those  Sohooli  of  an 
approved  cojir«e  of  study  ;  and  tbe  Senate  may  thus  be  under 
■ome  Eemptation  to  maintain  a  bold  over  the  Schools  by  taking 
loo  rigid  a  view  of  tbe  courses  of  study  desirable,  and  giving 
approval  only  on  stringenL  terms.  There  is,  indeed,  a  direction 
in  the  Statutes  that  students  are  to  be  allowed  a  wide  option  in 
the  choice  of  study  ;  bul^  anlesa  this  direction  receives  a  very 
geaeroQs  interpretation,  complainU  may  bo  made  on  the  part  of 
the  teacherSf  if  not  on  the  part  of  the  taught,  that  they  are 
unduly  fettered.  The  Lehrfreiheii  and  Lantfroiheit  which 
form  the  dlsllnguishing  feature  of  the  universitieB  of  Germany 
— tbe  complete  freedom  to  tbe  teacher  to  teach  what  and  bow 
he  will,  and  to  the  student  tf>  follow  out  his  own  line  of  study^ 
are  ideala  the  pursuit  of  which  does  not  yet  receive  mnch 
encouragement  in  this  country. 

The  brief  Report  which  the  Commiisioners  have  jsaued  to 
accompany  the  Statutes  and  Rogalatlons  draws  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  two  new  Faculties,  that  nf  Engineering  and 
that  of  f^cooomica  and  Political  Science,  including  Commerce 
and  Industry.  Tliese  new  departures  may,  perhaps,  be  justified 
as  matters  of  academic  convenience;  but  arguments  are  not 
wanting  in  favour  of  kpeping  Engineering  at  icaftt  in  close 
connexion  with  other  branches  of  Science.  So  great  an 
advance,  liowever,  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the 
studies  special  to  that  subject  that,  if  tbey  are  to  be  pursued 
iu  a  university,  there  is  some  advantage  In  ossiguuig  them  a 
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ct'paraie  place,  for  rL^asims  sirntlaT  tn  those  wliJcL  have  iletncht^d 
Me<lidDe  from  olbcr  flepartmenu  of  scientific  study.  The 
OuMjnissiom'rs  havt?  not,  indeed,  gone  %o  far  u  to  lecomniea^  a 
fiepnralc  decree  in  Engineering,  auch  as  is  now  grantcti  in  the 
Teclinical  High  Sclumls  inOerniAny.  Tbe^'  ItsTe  pruviJ^  that 
the  fttudenU  at  En^ineenn^  in  tbe  University'  of  London  muf 
proceed  to  degrees  in  S4:ience,  bnL  that  the  diploma  of  theii 
degree  ihall  state  that  it  hac  been  conferret)  for  proficienc)'  in 
the  subject  of  their  studj.  Similarly,  the  attiUentt  of  Ecnnomict 
will  aUo  be  able  to  take  degree?  in  Science  specially  granted 
for  proficiency  in  that  auhjecl.  A]thoug:h  inucb  might  be  said 
for  granting  degjees  in  Economics,  the  proposed  arran^inent 
ia  probably  the  nalurni  consequence  of  the  purely  scientific 
character  of  the  methods  nhich  economists  now  pursue. 

No  aection^  of  the  Report  vrill  qkciIq  more  attention  than 
those  which  ai^  concerned  with  the  study  of  Medicine  and 
oi  Law.  For  many  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
manner  in  which  instruction  in  cetUiin  subjects  preliminary  I" 
the  study  of  Medicine  has  been  given  in  the  oQedieal  scboob 
of  London.  Every  one  of  these  schools  endeavours  to  gire 
faciliues  within  its  own  walls  for  the  study  of  such  subjects  u 
pjiysicSf  chemistry^  general  biology,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
each  of  which  necessitates  the  provision  of  a  laboratory  or 
&  dissecting  room,  or  even  a  museum.  Suggestions  have  fre- 
i]uently  be^ n  made  that  the  leeources  of  these  various  schools 
might  with  great  advantage  to  their  clinical  work  be  econu- 
miscil,  and  the  efliciency  of  Lbe  ti:acbiiig  in  these  inlriKluctDij 
subjects  maCcriaHy  promoted,  if  the  medical  scbcoU  would 
con&ent  to  an  arrangement  by  which  such  instruction  were  given 
at  one  nr  more  centres  under  teachers  who  would  be  prepared 
to  devote  to  it  the  whole  of  their  time.  The  Commissioners 
express  lEicir  regret  that  there  is  nut  at  present  anv  such 
general  agreement  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  instruction 
lan  be  eoncentrati^d  as  would  enable  them  1o  effect  the  change 
themselves*  But  they  have  empowered  and  strongly  recom- 
mended the  Senate  to  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  in  the  desired 
flirection.  The  wealth  of  clinical  material  which  London 
offers  to  medical  itudcnts  is  such  that  no  obstacle  should  he 
placed  in  the  way  of  making  the  best  use  of  it  that  can  be 
devised  ;  and,  if  tbe  proposed  concentration  should  be  effected, 
no  better  use  could  be  found  for  the  laboratories  now  existing 
in  connexion  with  the  various  schools  than  their  conversion  to 
pathological  purposes.  The  arrangement  which  tbe  Commit 
sioners  recommend  would,  indeed,  if  effected,  do  macb  to 
gain  for  the  University  of  London  the  distinction,  to  which  it 
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iiiAy    rrnsnnablj  aspire,  of  proHding    the   greniFst    *cliool    of 
ine<licine  in  the  world. 

The  aiTvantJtges  which  Liindon  also  ofli'rs  for  the  scientific 
iludy  of  Lnw  arc  un9iirpa>9ac^Jf  anil  tho  Commiaaioaora  are  foJly 
conscious  that  in  tbia  reaped  the  Univeraity  ol^  London  might, 
in  favourable  CLrcumEtQiicefi,  accomplish  a  ^eat  work.  In 
no  other  capital  is  there  afforded  a  better  opportunity  for 
gaining  experience  of  a  large  variety  of  jvitenn  of  law  and  of 
Icg^l  procedure.  Apart  from  the  other  adminiitration  of  juitice 
in  London,  the  casei  Bubmitled  to  the  Judicial  Commitiee  of  tho 
Prirj  Council  embrace  the  le^l  relations  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  every  part  of  ihe  British  Empire,  and  illastrnte  the 
principles  of  every  known  system  of  law,  from  the  writings  of 
GrotiuH  to  thfi  *  Co^le  Nnpolcon/  and  from  the  statutes  in  force 
in  the  ^eat  Australasian  colonies  to  the  cjstoms  prevailing 
iimong  Hindoos  and  Mabommedanflt  The  Commissioners, 
however,  have  encountered  an  obstacle  which  for  the  moment 
renders  impossible  the  cstablishracot  of  any  satisfactory  school 
of  Law  in  London.  No  such  school  can  be  eilablished  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Inns  of  Cotirt,  and  that  assistance  the  Inns 
of  Court  refuse.  For  what  reason  they  refuse  \%  not  aj>pnrent. 
The  correspondence  which  took  place  with  them  is  annexed  to 
the  Report;  and  from  the  Commissi<>ners'  lucid  and  courteoui 
letter  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  extent  to  which  the  Inn*  were 
asked  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  University  required 
on  their  part  no  sacrifice  of  privilege  and  no  expenditure  of 
their  great  resources.  They  were  asked  to  allow  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  to  be  named  as  a  School,  and  some  of  the 
teachers  appointed  by  that  Council  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
rerognTsrd  tpaclurs  of  tbe  UniversUy,  They  were  informed 
that  if  any  students  in  the  Inns  desired  to  (graduate  in  the 
University  of  London^  their  course  of  study  Wduhl  liave  to  b« 
approved  by  the  Senate;  but  that,  as  Buch  approval  would  be 
given  on  the  advice  of  a  Doard  of  Laws,  mainly  composed  of 
the  tenrhers  appointed  by  that  Council,  the  Inns  themselves 
would  practically  bavt:  the  shaping^  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
direction  of  the  eiaminntiona  in  their  own  hands.  The 
Commissioners  pointed  out  that  all  the  otber  arrangements  of 
the  Council,  as  well  as  ihe  eicluijve  Hghl  of  the  Inns  to  call 
students  to  the  Bar^  would  remain  untouched  \  although  tb« 
bope  was  expressed  thnt  the  Inna  would  uhimatclj  accept  the 
results  of  University  examinationa  in  Law  as  o  sufficient  lest  of 
legal  knowledge  apart  from  professional  training.  Nay,  more; 
the  Commissioners  offered  to  forward  a  draft  of  their  proposed 
Stotulei  for  ibe  purpoic  t>f  inviting  such  representations  as  the 
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Inpi  might  be  dvposed  to  offer.  To  tbii  letter  each  aC  the  Idu 
returned  an  aniwer  couched  in  the  bnctcat  Ct^rmSt  dcclioiDfr  ^ 
Bccepi  the  pmposals  maile  to  them. 

It  ii  not  easj  to  assign  an  Adequate  reotOQ  for  thia  depLor&bk 
attitude  on  the  part  (i(  societies  wUich  udTiipv  »o  gieM  and  rr 
iDoportbrit  a  position.  The  contention  that  the  Inna  ot  Court 
are  bodies  chnrgtril  vt\t\i  sirictl^  pror«siciiial  inti^resta  dues  mit 
relieve  them  from  the  dutj'  of  prooDOting  to  the  best  <fi  tbeir 
ability  a  Bjstematie  studj  of  the  principles  which  those  intercuts 
involve.  If  a.  aimilarly  restricted  view  of  their  public  funclioni 
bad  hitherto  been  taken  by  the  Co'lJegcs  of  l^bjiicinns  and 
Surgeoni,  medicine  and  surgerjf  wo»ld  not  now  have  aitainnl 
the  high  place  which  the^  hold  as  hranchea  of  scientitic  atudv; 
nor  hfts  the  manner  in  which  thi?  medical  curporaiicfiia  have 
promoted  that  Beientitic  study  done  aught  else  than  enh&ncc  the 
Vfilue  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  professional  pursaiti.  Thie 
interest*  of  the  learned  profewiona  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  learning  itielf.  The  universities,  as  is  well-known, 
were  originally  founded  partly  as  training  schools  for  pro- 
fcisioQal  careers.  To  this  day  the  undergraduate  at  Oxford  or 
Csmbridge  is  induced  to  hope  that  in  due  ci>ur«e  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  Church  or  8tate.  Bodies  charged  with 
professional  interests  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  natural  allies  of 
the  universities.  What  the  Inns  contend  is,  in  eOect,  that  they 
exist  lolely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men  called  to  the  Bar 
to  succeed  in  their  profession,  or,  in  other  words,  to  behave  in 
accordanne  with  the!  traditions  of  the  Bar,  and  to  obtain  place 
and  emolument.  This  i<  a  view  of  their  functions  which  on 
enlightened  public  opinion  will  acorcely  endursc. 

The  CommissioneTB'  opinion  upon  the  mailer  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  in  their  Report: — ' 

'Wo  cauaoi  hut  foe!  that  the  recoustitutiou  nf  the  Univermty 
will  be  incoraiilHte.  ihiIpnh  and  a"ti|  titi  nrlequale  and  effective  FaauUy 
of  LnwH  hw  been  eetablifihed.  The  ventiirable  antiquity^  Louoarabttf 
traditions,  and  Inrgo  resources  of  Ihc  iuna  of  Ouurti  aa  well  as  tkn 
groat  reputation  uf  ma-uy  v£  tlieir  members  psBt  anil  prtjaoiil.  poiiiL 
them  oui  as  the  p^upei  budkiH  to  iiuriist  iu  the  formtLliou  <tf  euoh  a 
Faculty  for  the  study  of  law,  profo^Aionid  and  ttDU-profewojial; 
and  wo  beliovo  that  without  their  oo-oporabion  the  Faculty  «ftimok 
bo  effoctively  organised.  We  suhmil  to  Vour  Majesty's  grnoiuBA 
cuiuddtii-ation  wLt^tber  any  furtbi^  ioqutriBis  shall  be  made  or  stapa 
be  talt^m  to  sooore  such  co-operation/ 

Her  Majesty 'a  advisers  will  doubtless,  at  no  distant  date, 
seriously  consider  whether  in  the  public  interests  such  stepi 
are    not    detnanded.      In    1854    n   Roysi    Commission,    udj 
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the  chBirmBatUip  of  Vice-Cliani;elLor  Page  Wood  (afterwards 
Lord  Halbcrlej'),  wo*  appointed  *  lo  .  .  .  report  upon  the 
ftrraagemeDt*  of  the  lana  of  Court,  and  alio  those  of  llie  Inna  of 
Cbancery^  for  pratnoting  the  »tudy  of  the  Law  and  Juriipni^ 
dcQcc,  the  revenues  properly  applicable  to  that  purpose,  nnd  the 
means  most  Itket^  to  secure  a  lyiicnaatic  and  sound  education 
of  students  of  law.  and  provide  satisfEictory  tests  of  ficness  (or 
admission  to  ibc  fiar,^  In  1^55  ihni  Commisiion  reported  in 
faTourof  const! luting  a  Uuiverfiity,  cunsisling  of^  tUoCbanuciJor, 
BDn-isteTt-at'law,  and  Masters  of  law/  and  governed  by  a  Senate 
of  thirtj-ttro  members  to  be  elected  b^  the  Innsp  SomeChtng 
hoA  becrn  done  hy  tbe  Ions  aince  then  for  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  th^ir  own  students ;  but  the  instruc^tion  afforded  does  not 
appear  even  now  Co  ga  beyond  the  limila  of  strictly  professional 
Tequiremenis.  [f  the  Inns  of  Court  are  unwilling  or  unablt^  to 
supply  instruction  in  the  general  principles  of  Law  ^  the 
science  which  regulates  the  social  relationB  of  human  beingi, 
the  least  they  ought  to  do  is  to  aaiiat  the  universities  to 
discharge  thai  duty,  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  of  the 
aniversitieSf  and  ultimately  of  the  Inm  themselves.  Nowhere 
could  that  aHsistance  be  more  appropriately  rendered  than  In 
the  Univeraity  which  will  now  be  established  in  London. 

In  concluding  tbcir  Report  the  Cooioiisaiooeri  sagaciously 
observe  that  tbe  Statutes  and  Regulations  which  they  hav«^ 
framed  will  not  do  all  that  is  reqaircd,  Thoy  will  not  create  a 
living  organism.  For  the  proper  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  tbe  University  of  London  large  lunda  will  bo  needed. 
Hitherto,  by  a  proviHion  of  ihe  Charter  of  1863^  tbe  Treasury 
has  made  gtjod  any  deficit  and  received  any  surplus  which  Itie 
annual  acctmnls  have  dlsch^sed.  That  arrangement  will  nirw 
ceaip,  and  henceforth  the  University  muat  look  for  support  to 
public  and  private  munificence.  Her  Majesty's  advisers  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliamem  for  a  scheme  providing  tbe 
University,  free  of  cost,  with  a  home  in  South  Kensington  ;  uiid 
when  A  favourable  opportunity  arises  they  may  pikssiblj  be 
induced  to  contribuLc  an  annual  subsidy  to  its  maintenance. 
There  is,  however,  little  prnspect  at  present  thai  such  a  sub&idy 
will  be  large.  No  English  Government  ia  likely  to  imitate  tho 
prudent  generosity  of  the  vari<ms  Siaic*  in  Germany,  which 
unongst  them  provide  1,000,OOCJ^.  every  year  for  the  aupport  of  , 
their  universities  ;  although  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  under 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  a  sum  estimated  at  nearly  thai 
amount  is  annually  ajiproprialed  out  of  the  resources  ul  local 
ouihoritiea  iVir  the  needs  of  variiiu^  p-d^^  terhnica  and  %\l\wt 
schools  of  technical  instruction   ia  l^ikgland  and  Wales*     Tbe 
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municipal  aiitlioriliefl  and  1)jj>  great  livcrj  c?ompAnKs  of  |l 
Cit/  of  LonJon  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  ilevoiioi^ 
some  of  the  funds  nt  Ibcir  command  to  the  hi^ti^l  edacalioii«l 
purpoafA  under  tbe  direct  encourage jxient  tii  the  beat  teachrn, 
The  Tectntcal  Education  Rnard  of  iIip  London  Connt}'  Ctmndl 
M  generally  underatood  to  have  made  an  exceiJenl  br^innin^  'o 
tlti«  TF^spect.  hy  pmpni\ng  to  allrxnte  the  sum  of  1S,CM)0/  a  J*^ 
partly  for  the  general  work  of  the  Univoriity,  and  partly  ali 
for  tile:  prmiiotton  tii  ti^cbnical  iiiitruction,  the  improveineni 
the  Irainin^  of  Icachcra,  and  the  aasifltaiice  of  tho  London  Sch* 
of  Economics,  But  there  will  be  abundant  sr^ipe  for  a  wiie 
outlay  of  money  on  the  part  of  private  bfoefacton*  iyfusa 
University  Ctairs  must  be  founiled,  to  be  held  either  id  th« 
University  itself  or  in  one  of  its  Schools ;  and  in  order  to  Altratrt 
the  moBt  distinguished  men  in  this  country,  or  from  abroad, 
adequate  salaries  must  be  provided.  The  subjects  in  which  ihi^l 
existing  faciJiiies  for  higher  inatraction  ought  to  be  lupplfr-V 
mented  are  runierous.  For  Instance,  in  the  Tarlcius  branrhei 
of  cbt^mistry,  pura  and  applied,  opportunities  of  study  ought  to 
be  given  in  Lirndon  to  at  l(?ast  as  great  an  extent  as  they  arc 
given  at  Berlin,  or  even  at  Zurich,  where  for  many  years  iher* 
have  been  aeven  separale  prcifeasorahips  in  thai  science-  In 
physici,  loo,  eipeelaily  as  a  subject  of  po3t-gradual«  study  and 
reaearchi  there  la  urgent  need  foi  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory 
of  the  hest  type  under  the  immediate  eontrol  of  the  Unirenity 
itaclf,  which  will  require  such  a  laboratory  for  its  own  purposes, 
whatever  provision  may  be  made  for  cither  purposes  el^whcre. 
Nor  must  the  claims  of  litcraturei  or  of  history  and  arcbsologri 
be  forgotti^n.  Lonflon  offers  unrivalled  advantages  for  tbeir 
AtLidy  ;  but  no  adequate  endowments  exist  for  the  foundirfg  of 
great  Cbalra  la  these  ^eparLinenta  of  knowledge,  or  for  pnrpprlj 
rewarding  the  exertions  of  the  best  scholars.  If  the  Inbonra  of 
htirt]  Davey'a  Commissiou  are  to  produce  tbcir  full  eBect,  and 
the  UnivprRiiv  of  London  is  to  hold  its  place  amongst  the 
fntnous  universities  oi'  the  world,  rhe  power  <if  the  purje  mualj 
come  in  it^  aid. 
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A»T.  X.— NOBTH-WEST  FKONTIEE  POLICY. 

1.  Lumnftn  oftfte  Guiifes.  A  Skeich  of  thp  Life  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Harr^  Onrnett  Lu[iisdi:n,  K,C,S,L,  C.B.  Ry 
Gon*ral  Sir  P^«T  Luinulen,  G.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  and  George  R. 
EJiinif,  C.S.I.     London:  Jnbn  Murray^  l^S^. 

2.  7?iF  Hj'itftry  of  Lorri  Li/(ton*s  fniJiaji  Aiiminittration^  1876  to 
IH^O  ;  compiled  jTfpn  LeUfre  and  Official  Papers.  By  Ladv 
Bettv  n.ilWt.      I^Hidon:   Lonfi;iiinn*,  Hrpi*!!,  mid  Co.,  189y. 

3.  Tfts  Sec^i'i  Afghan  iVar,  1878"  79-80:  itti  Cavils,  iU  Conduct, 
and  iff  Consfijiunees.  By  Colonel  H.  B-  HHtinn.  Vol.  I. 
WeiTmimler ;   Archibald  Cntistahle  and  Co,,  1899* 

4.  Eiffh/t^u  Vearf  u*  the  Kh^hcr.  l«79-9tt.  Bj  Colonel  Sir 
Robert  WaTbarton,  K.C.1.E»,  CS,L  London  :  John  Murray, 
1900, 

5.  The  Mailing  of  n  Frotitifr.  Five  Yeara"  Experience  and 
AdvcnIurcB  in  Gilgie,  Hunza,  Nagar,  Chitral,  and  tbc 
Easfrm  Hindu-Kush.  Rj  Cftlonel  Algernon  Duraml,  C.B., 
C.I.K.     London  ;  John  Murray,  1*^99. 

fi.  C/iilral:  the  Ston/  of  a  Minor  Siege.  Bj  Sir  George  S, 
Robertson,  K,C.S,L     Lftndon  ;   Mcthuen,  1898. 

7.  The   Story   vf  tfie   Maliikaiid   Field   Fores:    an    E}/UmU   of 
^'Frontier    ^ar.      By   VVina(on   Spencer  Cburcbill,      London  : 

LongmanSt  Green,  and  Co,,  189J*. 

8,  Parfiarpentarif  Pajt^s  (JfgtiftnistaTi).     1878. 

THE  crisis  (hrough  wbich  the  Britjili  Flmpiru  is  now  passing 
makes  it  incumbent  on  ue  to  consider,  wbilc  we  have  yet 
linte,  whrtber  wt:  arc  prepared  Ut  uieel  ullier  and  yi^t  iiitrre  sitlous 
eventualities.  Suulb  ATrie^  mid  our  ftU|>rL-mai'y  tJi^re  are  not 
everjtbiu<;;  tbere  is  a  still  ukorc  jnipi^rt^nt  Iirperial  factor  Uf 
be  ci»n«idered,  and  tbat  is  the  defence  of  Lbe  Indian  Kinpjrc. 
Already  a  cloud,  no  bigger  tbao  a  mans  baitd^  baa  been  seen 
OA  the  horizon  by  the  watchers  in  the  East;  ii  behoves  us  lo 
enquire  whether  this  presages  a  storjn,  and  whether  wc  are 
ready  lo  meet  it  should  it  burst.  For  moolbs  past  it  has  been 
I<n<»wn  that  iha  Russians  wetL^  masking  troops  at  Kusbk,  which 
is  onlyseventy  miles  from  Hernt.  Thn  timi-  iherefori?  is  oppor- 
tune to  rcriew  the  poticy  pursued  during  the  last  thirty  years 
by  successive  Governutenta  with  regard  lo  AlghanislRo  and  the 
tribes  on  our  North-West  frontier  in  Indian 

Several  books  Lave  lately  been  publisbcd  which  throw  con- 
tidenble  Light  on  the  questions  we  are  about  to  discuss.  The 
first  on  our  list  is  the  Life  of  ^ir  Harry  Lumsdon,  fvho  raised, 
and.  brought  to  that  high  state  of  perfection   which  it  has  ever 
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aince  retAiiied,  that  celebrated  corps  tbc  Qucen'i  Owa  Guidei. 
Luinsden  waa  one  nf  thai  gallant  hand  whom  Kenrj  Lawrence 
gathered  roand  him  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  rule  the  reccotlf 
acquIrEil  Punjab.  He  poifteased  in  the  highest  degree  the  loitinct 
of  dealing  with  the  fighting  races  of  the  north  of  India  ;  limptc- 
luindcdi  ktnd-heu'ted  and  just,  bold  and  straight,  he  acquired 
and  retained  great  influence  with  all  ihnte  with  whom  he  had, 
to  deal.  Tbe  bonk  ^iveft  a  good  account  of  bis  life  on  the; 
fri>ntipr  and  of  hi>  mit^ioTi  to  Kandahar,  where  he  remaiDtfid 
all  through  the  Mutiny,  eicrtiog  his  influence  in  keeping  tbiB 
Afghan  ruler  true  io  his  engagements  with  iii.  There  are 
no  verj  profound  refloclions  aa  to  frontier  poller  in  the  book; 
its  value,  to  our  mind,  \ic\  in  the  lesson  it  leachea^  whicb  ii 
that  influence  with  the  frontier  tribes  can  be  gained  bf 
sympathetic  treatment  at  the  hand*  of  upnt^hl  and  chivalroui 
Englishmen,  and  b^  that  alone. 

The  ^  Hiatory  of  Lord  Lytton^s  Indian  Administration/  \ij 
his  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Balfour,  was  drawn  up  in  cotnplia&ce 
with  instructions  left  by  Lord  Ljtton.  It  is  a  work  of  the  fini 
Importance,  combining  as  it  does  the  views  and  experience  nf 
Lord  Lytton  and  his  chief  advisers  and  friends  during  his  Vice^ 
royalty.  While  giving  an  nccounL  iif  Lorl  Lytlon^is  administra- 
tion in  general,  its  main  intereit  Ilea  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
Crst  autlinritativi:  explanation  given  of  Lord  Lyttoa's  Forward 
policy,  and  of  his  reasons  for  adopting  it.  Allowing  that  tbit 
policy  has,  as  regards  the  frontier  tribes,  been  followed  by  hii  suo 
cesBon,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  be 
that  the  means  which  he  adopted  to  give  it  effect  io  Afghanistan 
were  a  failure,  and  that  the  war  into  which  he  entered  with  thai 
country  was  a  mistake.  The  secret  of  Lor<l  Ljtton's  succev^cs 
in  administration,  which  were  very  great,  and  of  his  failures  in 
policy,  whicb  have  attracted  greater  attention  than  his  successes, 
may  be  given  in  Lady  Betty  Balfou/s  own  words:  'In  mind 
Lord  Lytton  wju  essentially  a  poet,  gifted  with  a  romantic  and 
creatire  imaginntion/  But  the  pfiet's  mind — gmud  at  iu 
conceptions  may  he — has  its  limitntions.  Lord  Lytton  waA 
one  ini  those  whose  friendship  blinds  iheir  jadg:incnt.  He 
pinned  hii  faith  to  the  opinions  of  men  like  the  t^enturesotue 
and  sanguine  Cnvagnari ;  his  most  trusted  adviser  sceais 
to  have  been  that  brilliant  but  ill-fated  soldier,  Coiley,  Ladv 
Betty  Balfour  has  striven  to  give  her  book  aa  impanial 
tone,  Mn  the  earnest  desire  not  to  revive  the  virulent  party 
bitterness  which  perverted  bo  much  of  the  criticism  on  Lord 
Lylton^s  policy  eighlpen  veari  agn,  and  which  lo  this  day  bac 
prevented  it  Irom  receiving  any  measure  of  fair  play,'     XI 
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ihe  has  Barceeded  in  this  portion  of  her  tuk  no  ai\c  who  readi 
the  book  will  dcnj.  It  Is  written  with  literary  sitill  and  in 
admirable  lastc  ;  and  we  riftp  from  its  perusal  fueling  that  it  ii 
an  able,  Ucid,  anfl  ttAtcfiinaTi'LikG  rcvii>w  of  the  [ndinn  tidminifl- 
tration  of  the  most  bnlfiAnt  and  accomplished  V^iceroj  who 
bu  guided  the  destinies  of  India  since  the  Mutinj, 

CoIobeI  Hjiniia's  History  of  tbc  *  Second  Afffbar  War,'  only 
the  6rBl  voloine  a(  which  h»«  appeared,  covers  the  moat 
momentous  jfeara  of  Lord  Lytton's  Viceroynlty,  1878  to  1880. 
It  shows  great  care  and  labour;  that  portion  relatinif  io  the 
Afghan  war  is  exhaustive  and  instructive  ;  but  the  part  denUnff 
with  the  diploQiatir  history  which  led  up  to  the  war  is  v^iiiated, 
to  om  pnind,  by  it>  violence  and  partisan  rinimus,  and  will 
crinsequentlj',  we  believe,  fall,  and  justly  fail,  in  inAnenoin? 
fair-minded  readers^  Nothing  can  excuse  his  assertion  thnt 
Ltifd  Ljttnn  wax  In  the  habil  'of  inventing  c>r  mis-stating  th« 
facts  from  which  he  desired  to  ar^ue,'  or  the  chnr^,  which  he 
brin|:s  a^inst  the  Viceroy,  *  of  having  hmiwingly  resorteil  to 
falsehood  on  this  and  many  other  occasions/ 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Warburton^s  autobiographical  work, 
'  Eighteen  Years  in  the  KhyW/  covers  the  period  from  1870, 
when  he  w&i  posted  to  Peshawur,  to  189S,  when  hediedi  broheo- 
hearted  at  s&ein^  his  lifers  work  thrown  away.  It  is  a  titnpl^ 
nnrrativc,  with  no  pretence  to  literary  style  and  encumbered 
with  unnecessary  detallf  §^ivin^  the  life  of  a  frontier  ofRc^r  on 
the  Peshawur  border.  Warburtrm^s  title  to  fame  is  that  for 
eighteen  years  he  held  the  Afridls  in  the  hollow  of  bis  hand, 
and  that  be  made  the  dreaded  Khyber  Pass  practically  as  safe  as 
Piccadilly-  His  reward  was  constant  icpression  on  the  part  of 
his  superiors.  In  the  end  his  good  work  was  fittingly  reeo^- 
nised,  but  loo  late,  for  he  was  a  dying  man>  Sad  as  the  story 
is.  The  book  is  of  great  vnlue,  for  it  is  an  excellent  evpoiition  of 
the  art  of  mnnag-ing  frontier  tribes^  given  by  a  past  master, 
himself  an  Afghan  on  the  mother's  side. 

Colonel  Durand  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  examining 
frontier  ouestiunc,  as  British  Agent  ni  fiilgjt  frt^m  188fl  to 
1894,  and  for  obtaining  a  general  view  of  Indian  armv  afFfiirs, 
as  Military  Secretary  to  i/irtl  Elg^in  friim  1894  to  189*).  Ho 
hof  written  an  entertaining  and  instructive  account  of  the 
country  in  the  neigh  hour  bood  of  Gilgit  and  Chitral,  and  of 
the  intricaie  relations  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  those  wild 
bat  beautiful  Tallejs,  interspersed  with  TiTid  sketches  of  the 
native  potentates^  with  some  of  whom  he  lived  on  ti^mis  of 
intimacy.  The  stor^  of  his  work  and  liis  ai.lventnres,  told  in  a 
ihrowi  a'  vbtj  uae^ul  li^bt  on   the  diffi- 
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cultj^s  of  Troniier  pollcv,  illusiTal4!fl  the  enoruious   impor(anc« 
of  peruinal  character,  urd  abowi  what  excellent   work  maj  Ik 
don^]  nm  only  in  '  the  making  of  a  frcmlier,^  but  in  the  establub-  h 
ment  oi  our  Lmpirc.  b_v  a.  m&D  ^'liied  at  once  trith  courage  aod  | 
decision,  with  inflight   inio   nffflirs,  nod  s^mpathj  for  tbe  wild 
folk  with  whom  ho  has  ti>  deal. 

Neit  we  havn  Sir  Georg:e  Rcibettaon'i  hnok  in  ChitraL    Thii 
will  ever  remain  one  "i  the  jnost  spirited  and  teJIiag  descriptioiu' 
of  a  '  minor  iicgc*     It  U  al»o,  to  our  inind»f  a  waxning  og&iiiat] 
placinj^  the  authority  for  the  movomenta  of  troops  in  the  handle 
of   itiut   without  the   training;   of  a  Holdier.     The  fttory    of  tbe^. 
deitruclion,  abore  Chilral,  of  small   iaolaieJ   bodies  of  troopi^! 
and  of  the  defpat  which  prcccdi^d  the  sie^,  make  ill   reading. 
Sir  George  Robertson's  views  c»n  geneml  frontier  politics  appear! 
to  us  somewhat  »upeThcial,  which   is  not,  however,  surprisinftj 
Bpeing  that  bisejiperieiic^irn  the  frontier  uas  short,  and  coofiniNii 
entirely  to  one  section  of  it. 

Lastly,  we  have  an  eiccUent  account  of  the  work  of  the  Mala* 
land  Field  Forn?  in  1897,  by  Mr.  Winfiton  Churchill.      This  i«' 
a  remarkable  book  fnr  so  young  a  writer  ^  the  description  of  the 
little  fanipaigu  is  der^r,  graphic,  accurate,  and  full  of  food  for 
thought   for   the  suldicr;    the   chapter  on  the  border   tribes  isl 
written  with  sympathy  and  insight;   and  if,  in  his  last  chapter^] 
Mr.  Churchill   falls  to  solve  whnt  he  calls   'the  riddle  o|   the^ 
frontier/  it  is  because  for  this  generation,  at  least,  it  is  the  riddl 
of  the  ^phiax, 

Bcrorc  we  examine  Iho  period  with  which  we  desire  prineipalh 
to   deal,  it  will  be  well   to  sketch   the  history   of  out   relatioi 
with  Afghanistan   during  the   thirty  years  befnre  Lord   Lyttoi 
landcf^    lo  Indu.       That   melancholy   piece   of   folly,   the   first 
Afghan    war,   was  closed   in    1843    by  the   withdrawal    of  oui 
troops   from    the   country.      Dost   Mahomed   was  reinstated 
Amir,  ami  set  to  work  to  reorg;iniBe  his  kingdom-      In   1855 
treaty  was  signed  by  his  son  and  John  Lawrence  at  Peshawur,' 
There  were  bui  three  articles  in  this  treaty  :  the  first  brhund  th*' 
contracting  parties    to     perpetuni    peace    and    friendship ;    the 
second   engaged    us   to    respect    the   lerriiories    in    the   Amir's 
possession  and   never   to  interfere   in    them  ;    the  third  boiUHl 
tilt?  Amir  in    be   the?  friend   of  our  friends,  the  enemy  of  our 
enemies.      It   wa&   thus  a  one-sided  agreement,   but,  such   &*  it 
was,  it   sati&^ed   the   Amir    for   a    time.       In   January    1857, 
owing  to  the  action  of   Persia,  which    bad   seized  Herat,  ihi 
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Atcir  begged  for  *t»iBtance,  He  cjnm^  in  penon  tn  Pesbawur 
And  WBS  uiet  bj  John  Lawrence.  A  IreaEv  was  drnvn  up 
binding  us  u>  aid  the  Ainir  wjth  luanej  antl  arms  during 
lh«  war  with  Persia,  and  binding  the  Amir  to  receive  British 
officers  al  Kabul,  Kandahar,  or  Balkb,  nr  nt  the  hendqunner*  ot 
the  Afghan  armv,  duiiag  the  progrcii  of  the  war.  Tbesc  tiRi<-m 
w^re  u>  lee  that  ihe  SLLbsJd^  we  gEive  wak  properly  nppli^,  but 
ihey  were  iu  no  way  to  interfere  in  the  initri^al  uffaira  oi  the 
cuuutry,  and  ihcy  were  lu  b«  wiil»lrnwn  ihe  nionii>nl  the  war 
was  over.  Doit  Mahonied  went  awny  satisEifH]  ;  and  all  through 
the  dark  daya  of  ibe  Mutiny  hU  loyally  was  of  incalcukble 
valoe.  During  ibis  tnrublou*  lime  the  British  mission  under 
Lumsdcn  moMned  at  Kandahar;  bnt  u  perjsil  of  bis  Lifif 
shows  under  what  dangers  and  diffirulties.  In  a  connlrv  of 
fanatics  like  the  Alghans  n»  ruler,  however  powerful,  can  in 
time  of  ejcitement  guar.intee  ihe  safely  nf  an  Itifidel  guesl. 
This  was  Dost  Mabomcd's  opinion,  fts  it  was  !^here  AUV  \t 
was  deliberately  ignored  in  1^7^,  and  the  second  Afghan  war 
and  Cnragnari's  death  were  the  results, 

Diisc  Mahomed  died  in  Idl^3,  and  it  was  not  till  1868  that 
the  Amir  Shcre  Ali  vAtablisbeil  his  pitw^r  in  Kabuln  In  1968 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  issued  his  celebrated  minuLe  on  Central 
Asian  afTairs  as  aflecled  by  the  Kussian  advance.  Among  <tltier 
ibings,  he  advQCiLted  the  estabUshment  of  an  envoy  aC  Iv^bul 
&nd  the  occupation  of  Quetta.  Lord  Lawtence's  Government, 
in  a  despatch  of  4lh  January,  166U,  objected  strongly  to  these 
proposaU,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  have  the  worst  i^ffect 
in  Afghanistan.  Alter  pointing  out  how  hopeless  it  is  Ui 
eipeet  the  maintenance  of  a  united  and  strong  government  in 
Alghanistan^  Lord  Lawrenee  continued  ; — 

*  No  potfloc  can  doubt,  I  admit,  that  the  approach  of  Kiusia  tonarde 
oar  Norlb-Woah^ni  frontier  of  India  may  inrolve  ub  iu  great  ditlieul- 
tiea,  andf  this  bein^^  thu  ca^Ot  it  will  be  a  wiae  Had  prudent  polit*^  to 
onJeavonr  to  ro^intain  a  thoroughly  friendly  power  botwoen  India 
uid  the  Hufiaian  posBijBBioQs  i^  Central  Asia.  }foTCrtbeleaB  it 
appeore  tu  tue  dear  that  it  is  quite  oiit  of  our  power  to  rcokuu  with 
any  dt)[»ruti  of  certiLinly  un  Lliu  ailaiiiuieut  of  this  rcry  detiinitilo  end, 
wbilo  I  belie're  that  there  is  very  grunt  d&agtjr  that  suiuu  oi  the 
Tery  meoaurua  wlucli  8ir  Uonry  Kawliusou  rouumiccndj^  ti^narda 
Btiouring  tlLut  ohjeet  may  lead  to  nppoaitc  refiiUtd,  sjid  that,  uu  the 
whole,  our  vit^nt  C4rar»ie  in  not  tu  attumpt  much  Lnyouil  uiir  frontier, 
but  to  ooimoliJate  onr  power  in  India,  to  do  all  we  aa  to  improve 
our  adminietrution,  and  to  recoucilo  the  people  Iu  our  nUc.  Wc 
uii|;ht  ilUo  endeavour  to  oume  to  soxoe  mutual  orreiigeiutiiitfi  iLnd 
to  an  nnderstaiidTiig  ivilli  Tiuiwa:  citid,  faiiia'j  iiml^  te*-  mi/jht  tjivti 
ik'it   Vvtoet  In    amiuibUtnil   tin  Ujtattrdi  ludm,  bi.'<j'>ft'L  a 
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cfrttiin  poini,  iDOttld  entnil  on  her  ioitf^  in  fdl  jHtrtn  ofihm  vorU*  vifi 
England' 

TliQ  iialics  are  ours,  la  tbis  sentence  Uj,  we  believe,  tbe  bue 
plao  fur  ibc  detence  iif  India.  Bui  the  English  GovernmeDl  of 
thL-  tiaj  wf^re  sluw  In  reco^ui^v  the  trulU,  anil  wt-re  afraid  U>  Lake 
tbe  itepa  which  a  r^cognltioD  of  tbe  truth  InvoUed. 

The  next  impurtfLDt  event  was  the  jntervtcw  between  ittc 
Amir  Shore  Ali  and  Lord  Mayo  a1  Umballa  in  1669.  Ail 
tbe  Ainir  could  gel  waa  a.  promise  that  wc  W{»LiId  Qot  force 
European  officers  on  liim,  and  a  vague  assurance  that  we  witald 
help  hiai  when  wc  thought  it  dealrahle  Ut  do  so.  Thereupon 
General  vihi  KaufinanDf  the  Governor-General  of  Turbesian, 
beg:&ii  hi>mbarding  Ihe  Amir  with  letters.  The  Amir  wttt 
alamted,  and  &ent  the  letters  Lo  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Nurihbnxjlc, 
but  received  little  ent^ouragement :  tbe  GoTerament  at  hocn« 
Wiis  in  one  of  its  fits  of  confidence  In  Russia*  In  1873  wc  gave 
further  aDoayance  to  the  AmiT.  Persia  and  Afgbanifttan  had 
Dearly  come  to  blowi  over  Sclstan,  which  the  former  had  occapieU 
during  (he  confuiion  in  Afgtanislan  a  few  years  before.  We 
Tcstrained  the  Amir  from  appC3,Hng;  lo  arms,  sent  a  boundarjr 
commisiion  to  ent^uire  Into  the  disput<^,  and  gave  an  award  in 
favfjur  of  Persia.  The  Viceroy  proposed  sending  an  envoy  Eo 
Kabul  u>  discuss  AfTairB  generally^  and  U>  explain  the  award. 
The  Amir  demurred,  and  proposed  seadinj;  bis  Minister  to  ^tt 
the  Viceroy-  The  interview  took  place  vX  Simla,  and  the  envoy 
stated  the  Amir's  case.  We  cannitt  do  better  th&n  give  the 
reault  in  Lady  Betty  Balfour's  words;— 

'  The  Viceroy  ttilcgraphed  home  and  proposed  to  aaanre  him  [iha 
envuy]  Ibat  the  tiovornment  would  bolp  the  Ami]'  with  moneyr 
ftima,  and  troops,  if  necoaaary,  to  repel  an  unprgvoked  invasion,  if 
he  uurebcrvedly  acoepbud  our  adyico  in  fureigu  afklre.  But  iba 
Duke  of  Argyll  ^ntinjlj  dedine^l  to  eaiictioti  ftity  finob  uadertaking; 
and  tbe  Viceroy  could  only  pjomiae  the  euvoy  to  atsifit  liim  in  aaj 
oirciiuietaii(.^B  with  ad^ce,  fioauro  bini  that  a  Ru^fflaa  ukvoBion  Jf 
Afgluuiiatau  was  nut  spprebeudtid,  and  offer  Lo  Hiipjjly  him  with  % 
certain  quantity  of  ormH. 

Such  a  policy  iboned  little  graip  of  tbe  situation.  The 
direct  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  not  tbe  only  danger 
aniLcipsled  by  ihe  Ainir;  he  fenred — aa  he  distincily  said — 
greater  efforts  ou  tbe  part  of  the  Hussi&n  authorities  in 
Turkestan  to  lecure  a  preponderating  influence  in  his  kingdom. 
Wc  had  sent  his  envoy  to  the  conference  in  the  full  delermiDatioa 
in  throw  in  his  lot  with  us.  He  met  with  hut  scant  courtly, 
lead  between  the  lines  of  our  protestations  that  we  were  afrat^ 
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of  RuHiB,  and  tarned  to  the  Pofrcr  which  at  ^Ll  events  knew 
its  own  mind* 

In  1875  n  nalive  Ru««iati  £070))  arrived  for  tte  lir«t  time  at 
Kabul;  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  n  despatch  to  Lord  Northbrook'i 
Government,  took  the  firai  aiep  lea*ling  directlj  to  the  lecond 
Afghan  war>*  He  wrote  directing  the  Jadian  Government  to 
procure  the  assent  of  th<f  Amir  to  rbe  establiahmenl  ofa  British 
Agency  at  Herat,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  establiab- 
ment  of  a  similar  Agency  al  Kandahar.  The  posiibiJitj  of 
placing  a  Briiisb  envoy  at  Kabnl  was  coatemplatedf  but  put 
aside  as  unsafe*  Lord  Northbrouk's  Goveniinent  objecCed  in 
toto^^  but  Lord  Salisbury  recurnod  to  the  charge,  and,  in  a 
despatcEi  dated  November  l^lh,  1875, J  repeated  that  'Her 
Majes(y*s  Government  continue  to  attach  very  serious  importance 
In  the  preflcnce  of  a  British  Agent  in  Afghanistan/  To  ensure 
this  a  mission  was  to  be  sent,  without  delay  to  KabuL§  The 
Government  of  India,  in  its  reply,  deprecated^ — 

*  M  iiLvolviug  seriouB  danger  to  the  peace  of  Afglianistui  and  to  the 
intoreiits  of  the  Briti^jh  ErapirjjJn  India,  tho  ciccntion,  under  present 
circumBtancGs,  of  tho  instructions  conveyod  in  yonr  Lordahip'fi 
despatch.' 

No  answei  was  received  to  this  des|>atch  ;  iLe  curtain  was  rung 
down;  and  nben  it  rose  again  Lord  Noitbbrook  had  banded 
over  the  reins  of  ofiice  to  Xjord  Lytton, 

Before  leaving  England  Lord  Lytton  bad  interviews  with 
Lord  Lawrence  and  the  Russian  Ambassador.  V^ith  the  ibrmcr 
he  avoided  any  discussion  cif  ovr  policy  towards  Afghanistan, 
because,  as  Lady  Betty  Balfour  says, — 

'  it  had  already  become  apparent  that  tho  policy  towaide  Afghanistan 
which  the  Government  had  rsaolved  to  carry  oDt,  and  which  be  him- 
Bolf  belicvod  to  bo  righti  would  not  have  Lord  Lawrenec'h^  approval, 
and  it  yvoa  difficult  in  such  dronnurtancea  to  discusa  thoso  matteia 
froclj." 

In  this  we  think  he  was  wrong :  his  tact  would  have  carried  bim 
over  the  difEculty  ;  and  the  opinions  of  Lord  Lawrence,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  were  believml  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Government,  wore  surely  worth  hearing.  He 
was  tUi:  man  who  Imd  negotiated  the  eaisting  treaty  with 
Afghanistan;  he  was  intimately  acqaftinte*!  with  the  Afghans 
uid  their  characteristics  ;  and  during  his  tenure  of  the  Vice<- 
royalty  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Anilr  Shere  All. 
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Had  Lord  Litton  discuBscd  Central  Asiaji  yoWcj  with  Lnrd 
LawrcncCf  we  caniint  but  tkink  th^t  tbe  Ifttter  wonid  hare 
induced  hiui  to  pause  in  ihe  course  he  was  about  to  ailopL 
Lord  LjttDti*s  intcTricivs  with  Count  Shouvatow  are  moat  intei- 
estiDg  rejidin^ ;  iind  wf  reg;ret  that  we  hnve  nt^t  space  to  <juoU: 
Lady  Belty  Balfours  descnpUon  folly.  Count  Shoovalow  reaJ 
Lord  Lytton  a  very  remarkable  letter  from  General  Kaiifmaan, 
in  whieh  b«  advocared  an  alliance  between  England  and  Ruuia, 
the  diriaion  of  Afghanistan  between  the  two  Powers,  and  tbe 
flisarmamenl  nf  the  Afghans  and  the  intervening  MobammedaD 
tribes.  To  ensure  good  feeling  and  lo  prevent  miteonceptioiu^ 
Kaufman  proposed  corresponding  din-ct  with  the  Viceroy  of 
India  through  Afghani&fan.  Lord  Lytton  replied  that  we  should 
abmltitely  rt^fuse  l»  join  in  any  aiiti-MotiammedaJi  rruvatle; 
that  we  regarded  Afgbanislan  and  Belnchistan  as  the  porches 
of  British  India;  that  wc  would  tolerate  do  interference  with 
tbem,  and  would  defend  them  with  all  our  power  ;  and  that,  as 
General  Kaufmunn^s  proposed  comaianicaticnscoald  only  come 
through  Afghanistan,  where  he  had  no  right  tn  intf^rferc,  they 
were  inadmissible.  The  Ambassador  agreed  with  Lord  Lyttoa; 
said  Knufmann  was  an  honest  soldier  without  political  ideas, 
whose  views  were  not  to  be  taken  an  sSrifux ;  and  accepted, 
without  reserve^  the  poailion  in  regard  to  Afghanistan  as  defined 
by  Lord  Lytton-  But  the  impression  left  on  Lord  Lytton's 
mind  was  that — 

*  Kucfiia  aae  doeirciUB  of  ooming  to  on  nndorstant] ing  with  Enghuid, 
which  would  have  led  to  the  ubaorptioa  of  the  StateB  tntervouuig 
between  the  Britisli  and  HuBsiau  poEEoeaioaBr  W  the  partition  <if 
Afgbsoifitoti,  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  cGromon  frontier  belweeo 
the  two  £iDpi»B,' 

That  this  view  was  correct  ia  evident ;  and  the  desire  lo  see 
our  frontiers  coterminous  is  not,  as  Lady  Betty  Balfour  remarkfl, 

^  oonfijiecl  to  those  who  eatertain  ambitious  oipectalioiis  of  futaro 
advances  upon  India:  it  in  held  erjiially  by  iiieii  whii  denire  that  all 
aiisting  caaaes  of  difiercnce  between  HiiBBia  and  England  shoold  be 
removed.' 

In  itself  the  consummation  is  one  devoutly  to  be  wiahed,  for 
we  believe  that  with  a  coterminous  frontier  many  causes  of 
danger  wiiuld  he  removed.  But  such  a  frontier  could  only  bf 
obtained  now  by  the  violation  of  our  most  sacred  engagements, 
and  by  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan^  whose 
integrity  we  are  bound  to  respect,  so  long,  at  least,  as  tbe  Amif 
behaves  loyally  towards  this  country* 
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It  baa  been  roost  unfairly  >aid  that,  when  be  uaiimed  tte 
Vlccrojalljr^  Lnrd  Lytton  wafl  (It^rermtned  lo  bring  on  an 
Afghan  fTar.  NoLkiDg  c&n  be  more  untrue,  aitd  a  careful  itadj 
of  bii  deipatchei  and  notea  showi  tbat  be  fully  eipected  to 
attain  bis  Bn<ig  by  diplomacy.  Lord  L^'tton  \/eui  out  to  India 
with  Instructions  on  Central  Asian  affairs  from  the  home 
Government  (which,  by  the  way^  it  is  an  open  secret  that  he 
wrote  himself),  directing  hlni  to  send  a  mission  to  the  Amir, 
The  misflion  was  ti  go  to  Kabul  by  Quetta  and  Kandahar, 
visiting  tbe  Kban  of  Khelat  on  the  way*  If  tbe  Amir  agreed 
to  receive  tbe  miflaion,  the  Government  was  prepared  to  give 
him  a  fl^cd  subsidy,  to  recognise  more  definitely  the  order  of 
succession  esLablished     by  him,  and    to  give   him   an   explicit 

fromiic   of   material    support    in    case   of   foreign   aggression* 
F  on  the  other  baml  he  df>cUtied,  tbis  would  Hbitw  t!ml  he  was 
estranged,  and  our  position  would  have  to  be  reconsidered. 

Soon  after  Lord  L^ttim'a  L-Lacling  in  India,  ^  letter  was 
despatched  to  the  Amir,  proposing  tbe  visit  of  a  mission.  Tbe 
Amir  declined  the  offer  on  various  grounds*  but  proposed 
■ending  an  envoy  to  discuss  maitere:  this  offer  was  di-ciined  in 
a  second  letter  from  our  aide.  The  Amir  then  proposed  that 
our  Agent  at  Kabul  should  come  to  India,  lay  the  Amir's  views 
before  our  Government,  and  return  to  tbe  Amir  wilh  our  views 
for  bis  consideratiim.  Mean  while  a  sucr-es^iun  nf  llnstiaii 
native  miasions  was  received  at  Kabul. 

Our  Agent,  on  arrival  In  Simla,  lecounted  the  Amir's  grievances, 
which  dated  from  the  abortive  mission  he  bad  sent  in  Lj^73  t^ 
Lord  Nortbbrook.  He  bad  wanted  o.  definite  treaty,  a  promise 
of  support  in  case  of  external  aggression,  a  dynastic  guarantee, 
and  a  permanent  subsidy.  He  had  got  none  of  these  thingi. 
He  felt  that  we  were  nnable  to  make  Russia  respect  treaties, 
or  to  arrest  ber  aggression  ;  but,  at  the  same  timc^  he  knew  that 
if  she  invaded  Afghanistan  we  shoubl  in  our  own  interests 
help  him.  Apart  from  the  question  of  their  safety,  be  objected 
to  ibe  presence  of  Britlsb  officers  in  his  ctjuiitry,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  be  a  check  en  bis  form  of  government, 
and  possibJy  centres  of  intrigue  to  which  those  disafiectcil  to 
him  would  turn.  He  wanted  now  what  he  bad  wanted  in  IF^TS, 
fluid,  in  addition*  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  The 
answer   carried    to   the    Amir    was   that    we    were   practionlly 

Erepared  to  grant  his  requests,  subject  to  the  establishment  of  & 
rltish  Agency  at  Herat  or  elsewhere  on  bis  frontier.  Tf  the 
Amii  agreed  to  this,  well  and  good;  if  not,  it  was  useless  for 
bim  to  depute  his  Minisif*r,  as  bad  been  suggested,  to  meet  the 
Viceroy's  eavoy  on  nur  frontier.      Tbe  Anair's  advisers  voted 
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against  accepting  our  pri^posaJs,  but  ibe  Amir  finalfv  made  ap 
his  mind  to  send  his  Minister  to  meet  our  envoy  ai  Peshavmr, 
tbotigh  lie  did  not  reply  to  the  Viceroy'^  letters,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  invitation  to  attend  the  D^lhi  Aaiemblsge, 

The  envoys  met  at  Peshawar,  and  it  br^catne  evident  that 
the  Amir  had  no  intention  of  agreeing  to  the  residence  of 
British  otHcers  in  his  territory^  The  fact  was  that  hediatrasted 
us  thoroughly,  and  considereil  thai,  in  tncking  or  the  condition 
about  British  Residents  to  what  be  evidently  thought  nu  a 
binding  engagement  of  lungp  standing  to  protect  bioi  against 
external  aggression  as  well  as  against  internal  revolt,  we  were 
acting  dtsbunestly  and  preparing  to  obtain  and  exert  thai 
influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  country  ivhioh  we  had 
always  bound  oursetvea  to  avoid.  We  are  constrained  to  admit 
thai  the  Amir  had  some  reason  tn  bold  these  views.  The 
Viceroy  did  not  think  so,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment^ 

'does  not  iudood  mthdraw  from  anj  ohli^tions  previoosly  con- 
tnietisd  by  it ;  but  it  abnoluLiIy  and  eiaphatitnlJ;  dDJiits  tbat  it  Um 
ever  incurrod  any  suoh  obligationu  na  tboee  imput«<i  to  it  by  the 
Envoy  of  His  HigbnoeQ ;  and  it,  ftirthtir,  affirms  that  it  will  novor,  In 
any  oirciuuEtanoea,  nndertako  such  obligadonB  without  adoqnate 
guarautee  fur  the  satisfactory  cxmditct  of  the  Atuir.* 

This  was  a  deadlock,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  our  fear, 
years  before,  of  grasping  the  nettle.  Had  definite  treaties  been 
drawn  ap  bv  Lord  Ma^o  and  Lord  ^fo^thbroob  with  the  An^tr, 
there  would  bave  been  no  uits understandings  over  verbal 
promises  or  vague  e3[pression<  in  letters, 

Suon  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  thinking  a  cantiau&tion  of  tbe 
conference  useless,  brought  it  to  an  end.  His  minute  on  tbe 
subject  deserves  to  be  read,  but  is  too  long  to  quote,  as  is  tbe 
case  with  most  of  Lord  Lj'tton^s  despatches.  It  dealt,  amongst 
other  things,  with  the  question  ot  Quetta,  which  bad  been 
raised  in  n.  half-hearted  way  by  the  Afghan  envoy,  and  pointed 
out  that  we  had  hixA  direct  relations  with  the  Khans  of  KbcEat 
for  twenty  years,  and  hod  tbe  right  to  place  our  troops  in  tbe 
Kbanate  and  to  exclude  outside  interference.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  occupation  of  Quetta  had  nothing  tcj  du  with  tbe 
Amir's  hostility,  but  it  gave  him  a  very  good  argument  a^  to 
the  probable  result  of  posting  British  officers  in  Afghanistan. 
The  policy  to  be  obeeived  towards  tbe  Amir  was  now,  in  Lord 
Lytton's  words,  to  be  one  ^  of  tbe  most  complete  indifference 
and  unbroken  reserve,'  An  envoy  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
at  this  juncture  arrived  in  Kabul,  and  it  was  hoped  he  might 
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laduce  the  Amir  to  come  to  a  belter  un<Ier«uiniliiig  witb   u&  ; 
but  in  this  be  lot&ll^  rail«d. 

The  Viceroy,  now  feeling  that  *Shere  Ali  had  irrevocabljr 
flipped  nut  of  our  handB^*  turned  bis  attention  to  tbe  border 
tribea,  with  a  ticw  of  betteriD^  oar  reUtioos  with  them  and 
weakening  the  powpr  for  iniaf^hief  of  the  Afghan  Kingdom.  In 
one  of  bU  mosl  elnboraCely  rensoneti,  beautifully  eipresscd,  but 
devjMtrately  len^hy  minutes.  Lord  Lytton  reAriewed  our  position 
iU  regards  the  tribed.  He  pointf^d  out  that  it  should  he  our  aim  to 
cultivate  more  direct  aad  frec^uent  intercourse  between  the  tribes 
and  ourselvet;  and  that  influence  over  thcin  could  be  obtained  bj 
the  itrAie^htforward,  upright,  and  disiotereated  action  of  HngUflh 
gentlemen.  He  proposed  to  sever  the  frontier  and  ihe  trans-Indus 
country  from  the  Punjab;  to  put  jt  under  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  (upporieLl  by  a  strong  body  of  English  officers,  who^  freed 
from  unneccHaarj  roLttine  work,  should  be  in  close  personal 
contact  with  che  people;  to  abolish  the  use  of  nntive Arbah«,oi 
middlemen,  whose  loyalty  could  not  always  be  trusted  ;  to  raife 
local  militias  under  the  diiltict  officen;  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  small  punitive  expeditions  ;  and,  lastly,  to  bring 
abuul  a  gradual  drAarniament  of  the  frontier.  This  was  a 
maiterly  conception^  and  is  in  full  accordance  witb  the  policy 
afterwards  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ^dcDiniatration, 
and   since  pursued   by  all  lubiequent  Ministries,  to  extend  our 

tBucnce  up  to  the  Afghan  border  It  vras  dead  against  the 
'unjab  ^  dote  border'  system — which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
oalli,  more  truly  than  politely,  the  policy  of  butcher  aod  holt' — 
iBnd  aimed  at  the  pacification  of  ihe  fromier  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  fifoad  relations  between  British  ol!icera  and  the  tribes, 
tia  opposition  to  the  system  of  isolation  and  punitive  eip^ 
iditLunVf  which  had  so  aignally  failed. 

Lord  Lytton  carried  intu  effect  the  prtnciplet  expounded  ia 
kfeis   minute    by  the   establishmenl    of  tbe    britUh    Agency  at 
jGilgit,    on    which    frontier    the    Maharaja    of    Kashmir    was 
iraged  to  Atrengthen  his  existing  hold  by  the  acceptance  of 

ilmte  from  the  neighbouring  States  of  Chitral,  Yasin,  Hunza, 
md  Nngar,  thus  bringing  our  frontier  in  this  portion  of  the 
Indian  Empire  up  to  tbe  Hiadu-Kush^  He  also  extifnded  bJs 
waroi  sup[K>rt  to  Major  Sandeman  In  his  endeavour  to  bring 
Ihe  Belucbi  tribes  under  our  influence.  Sandeman^s  efforts 
iwere  brilliantly  successful,  and  when  tbe  Afghan  war  broke  uut 
be  was  able  to  ensure  the  quiet  of  the  tribes  under  his  control 
and  the  safety  of  our  lines  vi  comtQunication  with  Quetta. 

For   a   year   after   the   conference  at   Peshswur  we   had    no 
communication  with  Afghanistan.     During  this  time  the  Amir  i 
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BClJiin  HAS  most  unrrleiiiilj,  und  L#oii]  Lotion's  viewt  liul 
undergone  I'urtber  chfiDg^.  Wriung  lo  LitrU  Cranbrf>Qk,  who 
wa»  now  SecreUry  of  Stale  for  India,  he  taitl  tb:it  the  policj^ 
of  building  up  a  strong  and  ind^pendf^ni  Afgbaa  Siate^  over 
vbich  nc  bad  no  control,  had  failed  ;  that,  &bi>uld  ao  opportunitj 
occur  by  war,  or  tbe  death  of  ihe  Amir,  of  breaking  up  the 
Kabul  power,  we  ought  to  acUe  it  and  erect  a  iVestero  Afghan 
Kbanaie,  including  Merv,  MaiineiiB,  Balkb,  Kandatiar^  and 
Heratf  under  a  priuce  of  our  own  selection  drpf^ndeat  on  our 
support.  WilL  tbiA  accomplished,  the  desLinies  of  Kabul  woulii 
be  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  ur  ThiB  was  a  far-reaching  scheme, 
far  toi>  ambitious  to  be  aocomplUhed  with  tUc  means  at  bU 
disposal^  and  one  whirh  war,  moreover,  completely  vitiated 
by  the  proposal  to  tet  up  %  puppet  ruler.  No  prince  believed 
to  be  dependent  on  our  support  would  bold  hit  own  in 
Afghrknistan  for  a  day  without  the  help  of  our  troop«,  and 
iuch  aHJatnEKre  would  immediat<?ly  unite  the  wKiile  country 
ag:&invt  bim.  There  is  no  middle  course  Ifctween  rigid  non- 
inlerrentiou  and  conquest. 

Meanwhile  the  Russo-l  urLish  war  had  been  going  on.  We 
had  nearly  ibrown  \>\xi  swurd  into  the  scales,  Indian  troops  had 
gr>ne  to  Malta,  tbe  Rustian  occupaiion  of  Constantinople  bad 
been  prcventedi  and  a  Congress  Lad  assembled  at  Oerlia  frum 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  to  return  bringing  *  peace  with 
hiinouT.'  Tbe  very  day  Ihe  Congress  met.  General  Stoletuff 
left  Tashkend  on  a  missi^jn  lo  the  Amir.  Tbe  Amir  declined 
to  receive  tbe  uiisaion,  but  was  met  by  the  intimation  that  it 
must  proceed,  and  thai  he  WDuId  be  held  responsible  for  its 
iafcty  and  honourable  reception.  Lord  Lytton  at  once  wrote  to 
tbe  Secretary  of  State  a  dcapatcb  ou  the  situation^  and  the 
borne  Oovernmeut  agreed  to  his  insisting  on  tbe  Amir's 
iininediate  reception  of  a  British  mission.  There  Is  no  hint 
of  pretsure  being  put  on  Russia  by  the  home  Government  ; 
tbe  whole  question  was  trealeil  as  one  of  local  politico 
On  bearing  of  ojr  intention,  General  Stoleloff  departed  from 
Kabul,  after  urging  tbe  Amir  to  decline  to  receive  our  envoy. 

ft  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  full  details  which  Jet!  to 
the  subsequent  rapture  with  Afghanistan,  The  Amir  was  sick 
of  us  and  afraid  of  the  Russians;  some  of  his  Ministers  gave 
bim  good  advice,  and  insistefl  on  the  British  mission  being 
received  ;  hut  be  made  delays  and  would  not  answer  llje  Viceroy'* 
letters,  alt botigh  constantly  carrying  on  business  with  the  portion 
of  the  Russian  miuion  wbicb  bad  remained  Id  KabaL  His 
heir-apparent  then  died,  and  be  wae  plunged  into  wild  grtef 
wbLcb  made  bim  more  than  usually  di^cuJt  to  deal  with. 
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ETentaallj"  he  made  up  bii  mind;  fiRd   on  the    daj  before 
our  CQV03'  vru  to  Btnrt«  Cava^nAri,  who  hftd  ridden   up  to  Ali 
Muijid,  wns  informed  by  the  Afghan  officer  ih^re  in   command 
thut  he  wouEd  not  be  allowed  to  pos9.      This  was  the  la»t  atraw, 
and   Lurd  hytXnn  prepared  for  war,  determined  '  (o  secure,  with 
the  least  poaaible  coat  and  inconvenTc-ncc   10   ourselves,  one  or 
otber  of  ihe  twij  following  [csuits  :  (1)  the  unconditional  suh- 
EQicftioD  of  the  Amir;  orf^)  his  deposition  and  the  diGintef^ra- 
tioii  of  b  19  kingdom/      His  aim  wot  to  give  [mE!a*<L   magnifi- 
cent   frontier    line — ^perhaps    the    finest    in    the    world';    our 
uUJmate   boandarf  was  to   be  the   Hindu-Kuah   from    H^afthiuir 
to  Herat- 
Late  in  1878  oar  troops  crowed  the  frontier  at  three  points^ 
The  Amir'»  regular  tror^ps  were  speedily  routed,  and  his  power 
collapsed.      He  fled   to   Mazar-t-shnriJ,  calling  vainly    on    the 
RuH<tinns  for  their  j)romi&e{l  aid,  and  died*  owing  rather  to  our 
bliindcTE  than  hi*  own,  a  broken  and  miserable  man.      His  ion 
Vakub  Khan  emerged  from  prison  and  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
and  after  some  months  of  vacillation  and  negotiation,  the  new 
Amircfljue  into  oui  camp  at  Gandctmak  in  Maj  187^  and  signed 
a  treaty.     By  tbia  he  agreed  to  receive  »  pt*rmanent  mission  at 
Kabul,  and  left  in  our  hands  Kuram,  Sibi,  and  Pishin,  with  the 
management  of  the  Khyber  nnd  Michni  pnsses.     The  outlook 
seemed  most  promising,  and  both  Lord  Lyilon  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  took  a  rosy  view  of  the  situation.     Cnvngnarlt 
wbo   had   negotiated   the  treaty,  was  naturally  selected  as  our 
envoy  at  Kabul  ;  and  it  was  rightly  decided  that  be  should  be 
sent  there  with  but  a  small  eccoTt,  trusting  to  the  safe'Conduct 
and  guarantee  of  tbc  Amir,  by  whoae  special  rc(]uesl  our  eiivu/ 
tvaa  to  reside  at  the  oapitaL     It  would  have  been  well  had  the 
words  of  Dolt   Mahomed   to  Lumsder    under   similar  circum- 
stances been  remembered;—* 

'  Jan  Latreua  *  (he  aaidj  '  wants  you  to  gala  Kabul,  and  [mproBsoil 
ou  me  the  neoeflsity  of  your  doing  eo  :  but  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 
impoeaihilitj  of  i^  for  you  aeo,  Luniadeu  Sahib,  that  althongh  I 
mi^ht  delight  to  hare  you  there,  yet  I  LaTu  uoder  aurveillance  in 
Kabul  all  the  bul  chiraiildra  in  the  oountry  with  their  followers;  and 
yea  know  how  .  ,  .  and  othors  would  rojoioo  to  bring  mo  to  trouble 
by  getting  Bi>meoue  to  put  a  bullet  uiti.i  you  or  any  of  the  Sabibe. 
There  is  uo  reason  why  yitii  should  not  be  with  nie  in  Kabul,  or  in 
any  other  pUoe  in  Af[^haniKtaa,  except  my  waut  of  power  to  protect 
yon  there ;  and  it  miut  not  h^' 

If  the  great  Amir  in  the  plenitude  of  hia  power  spoke  thus, 
whHt  likelihood  was  there  that  a  feeble  prince  like  Yakub  Khan, 
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not  yei  fized  in  hii  saddle,  could  or  would   protect  bit  gU9t? 
Bnt  the  iiites  htid  blinded  our  rulcra,  and  our  ei\t*>y  went  to  hi 
doom.     1o  Julj  1873  Caro^arl eotcrerd  Kal^ul,  roj&llj  n^oeivt 
by  the  Amir.     It  w&%  soon  evident  that  the  Amir^v  auibonti 
was    ^most   wpaK    lliroiighriui  tbe  whole   of   Afghaniatan/ ai 
CaTagnanV  reporu  were  full   of  unconscious  wrtrnings,  to  tl 
ominoua   nature   of   irbicb   he   was   himself   apparentlj   blioi 
Lord  Lyttor,  however,  began  to  peroeivp  thai  *v^rything  wi 
not  right,  and   wrele   *>n   the  31ftt  Au^it  to  the  SecretArj 
State:  '  1  think  we  must  l>e  on  tbp   limk  out  for   riK^ks  ab«ul, 
Three  days  laler  his  |»nllant  friend  and  envoy  fell,  with  all   hi| 
mission,  masiAcreil  nt  Kabul   by  a  couple  of  the  Amir's  Her&l 
regiments.     It  was  a  miserable  ending-,  which  Lord   Lawrain 
had   prijphestt^d,  but  which  he  was  spared  seeing,  and  which 
had  d«lil>eratdv  bri>ught  on  ourselves. 

Tlje  wbolt  carefully  reared  edifice  fell  with  a  craab,  ai 
Lord  Lytron  found  himtelf  face  to  face  with  a  war  wl 
A/^haniatan,  a  far  more  serious  thing  than  a  war  with  an  Amii 
Our  armies  reotx^upiprl  Kandahar  and  Kabul;  and  Vakub  wj 
deputed  and  dcportei]  to  India*  Our  policy  was  now  to  coosii 
of  the  permanent  severanop  of  Wftsiern  from  Nirttb-VV^fsiei 
Afghanistan,  the  recognition  of  any  ruler  whom  the  Afghani 
would  receive,  and  the  wittidrnwal  of  our  troijpa  from  AortL- 
We«tcrn  Afghaniacan.  Tn  pursuance  of  this  we  set  up  a  ruler 
the  Western  provinces  in  Kandabar,  whose  power  nalui^lly  wci 
to  pieces  when  Ayuh  Khan  advanepd  from  Herat  and  defeai 
our  iroTjps  at  Maiwand ;  aad  we  welcomed  Abdurrahman  Kbni 
who  had  for  twelve  years  been  a  pensioner  ol  the  Ruisi^ns,  whei 
he  appeared  on  the  scenes  to  claim  the  throne  ol  Kahul.  A\ 
the  most  critical  mornenl  of  out  negotiatjoua  with  him  Loi 
Bcaconsfield  ft  Gcjvcmmcat  went  out  :  Mr,  Gladstone  came  lal 
power  ',  and  Lord  Lytton  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
ibe  new  Government,  whose  members  had  bitterly  attacked  bii 
and  his  policy.  Tbe  end  was  not  far  off.  The  new  Amir  w* 
recognised  ;  Kandahar  was  given  back  to  bim  in  fipite  of  Lon 
Lytton's  protests  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  we  retained  8ibii 
Piihin,  the  Kuram,  and  the  adminisimtion  of  the  Khyber,  am 
again  adopted  the  policy  of  assisting  in  building  up  a  powctj 
Afifhan  kingdom. 

This  policy  has  now  been  followed  unintrmiptedly  foi 
twenty  ^ears,  with  fair  success.  Tlie  Amir  has  had  bi«  dii 
cullies  ;  insurrections  have  broken  out  in  Afghanistan  ;  seriou*' 
troubles  have  arisen  between  us  on  frontierquesti^tas,  so  serioas 
as  To  brinp*  ns  more  than  once  to  the  brink  of  war;  but  the 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted.     The  Amir  conae^nted  to  the. 
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deliinitation  of  hLs  fronlier  bf  u«  with  Riiuia;  he  came  to  Indiai 
anJ  met,  Lorii  DufTcrin  ;  nml  in  1893  he  received  a  misBJon  Dnder 
Sir  Mortimer  DLirnn<3  at  Kabul^  wbicb  dfrfined  our  reipcc^tive 
frotitiera  snd  the  portion  of  the  border  tribes.  He  receive!  a 
large  suhstdy  from  ui  nnd  has  been  enabled  by  ouf  help  to  lurn 
Afghanistan  into  an  arsenal  ;  htr  ig  now  thi:  most  powerful  ruler 
Argbanivtan  has  ever  seen;  and  his  countrv  is  armed  to  tbe 
teeth.  He  it  &  typical  Afghai]*  and  quite  capable  of  making 
his  own  lerme  wjih  Rua»iii,  if  such  a  cour»e  prnmtsed  certain 
advantcLgcs  ;  hut  al  present  his  one  idea  is  probably  to  ensure 
■  he  independence  of  his  country,  noil  ibe  suci^siion  of  his  son 
to  a  united  AfghaDJjtan,  VVhat  will  happen  at  his  de&th  no 
one  can  say,  ^ul  SLich  an  event  in  Afghanistan  generally  opens 
a  period  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 

II  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  oalural  sequel  of  the 
■econd  Afghan  war  was  the  delimitation  policy,  which  pot 
only  led  to  the  fixing  of  the  Husso-Afghan  frontier,  but  also  to 
the  agreement  with  the  Amir  by  which  our  frontiers  Jrom 
Beluchistan  to  Chilral  were  ctefinitcly  marked  out,  and  to  the 
abw>rption  of  much  of  the  previously  independent  tribal 
country  on  our  border.  The  approach  of  the  Russian  outposts 
to  the  newly  consnlidnlrd  Afghan  kin^loin  necessitated  the 
former;  Ihe  occupation  of  Quetta,  the  Kunun  and  the  Khyber, 
and  our  advance  Lowards  Chitralr  necesti luted  the  latter.  From 
1880,  at  the  close  of  the  Afghan  war,  to  l^\*f\  there  was  a 
period  of  comparative  quiet;  from  18'J0  to  1^07  a  period  of 
diiiurhAnne.  During  thejormer  period  Sir  Rotwrt  Sardeinan 
accompliabed  hia  great  work,  the  paci&cation  ol  nduchistan, 
and  brought  Pishin  and  the  Zhoh  valley  under  our  pway 
practically  withouL  firing  a  shot.*  His  success  was  astonishing, 
for  he  dealt  not  only  wiili  Oeluchi  tribes,  where  ihe  tribal 
authority  is  easily  recognised  and  usunlly  centred  in  one  man, 
but  with  Pdibans.  Now  the  theory  generally  accepted  i*  tbat 
you  cacDot  deal  with  Pathans  on  such  lines  owing  to  the  very 
republican  form  of  their  tribal  eKisCence^  We  think  the  most 
important  lesson  of  S^ndemnn's  life  is  that  ihii  theory  i* 
unsound  ;  for,  as  Sandemsn  always  declar«li  in  every  Fathan 
tribe,  however  democraiic,  there  exist  headmen  of  more  or 
lesa  inAut-nce^  nnd  n  system  of  tribal  authority  which,  if 
e(T*'Ctii»| ly  supported,  run  compel  obedience.  Kuowing  this, 
Sandeman  ruled  his  couotrv  by  a  system  of  tribal  levies,  giving 
ihe  headmen  inirana  of  eQteriaining  armed  aervants  of  their  own. 


•  &m  Hu  Lifs  of  Sii  B-  Snadfiowi*  by^T.  IL  IbflvnlfrD,  nolicwd  in  tha 
QuLuti/rtj  l^vi«w  fnr  July  iJ^IMi. 
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and  proving  that  when  supported  bj  iuitable  allowftDcci  uid 
the  prestige  of  connexion  witb  our  power  the  headmen  both  can 
and  do  eiert  (liemselvcft  to  keep  their  clans  in  order.  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman,  as  hii  disciple  and  suncesfor  Mr^  Bamei 
points  out — 

*  always  dooloTod  that  bo  dIodo  woa  tho  tmo  deBoeadaiLt  of  Kdwardos, 
Nicliolsoiif  aud  Major  JomGdi  .  .  .  under  whom  ho  fijEt  learnt  his  work 
aa  a  frontier  offiwr.  His  jirinciplM  were  niioo,  he  \wvil  to  anj,  ihe 
pHrioijilGa  of  the  Punjab  Govern  men  t ;  and  the  *' close  hnrder"  eystaiQ 
is  a  modem  growth,  i.\io  o^pring  of  the  exaggerated  notions  and  thv 
irieeolate  counsels  AvLicb  muet  ineTitablj  ncconi|i&ny  too  tunch 
eentrBliaihtiiiu  aad  the  adminibtratiun  of  froutioi'  a^ira  from  a 
diatance  by  men  with  no  praetic&J  knnwlEdgo  of  the  border/ 

He  certainly'  prored  the  Truth  of  his  theory,  ior  he  rcoJaifned 
from  barbaTism  and  brought  under  sotlled  government  a  coontry 
larger  than  Snilzerland  and  equally  m  oiin  taint  jus,  Kirs  tcbiug  lijL 
hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  Gumul  Pass  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  Had  he  H^ed  and  been  given  a  free  band,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  nhole  of  ihe  frontier  trib«s  from  the  Khyb^r 
to  the  sea  would  have  by  now  been  amenable  to  feasoa. 

While  Sandeman  was  quieily  consolidaung  our  power  in 
Beluchifltan,  Wnrburlon,  hampered  at  every  torn  by  the  Punjab 
Governmpnl  and  the  hical  Chnutellor  of  the  Eichfquer,  was 
bringing  the  Khyhcr  and  the  Afridis  into  sometbing  like  order. 
Working  tui  the  flame  lines  as  Sandemjin,  he  organised  the 
Khyber  Rifles  from  among  the  AfridJB  themjelvei;  and  the  corps 
did  ua  yeoman  service  in  keeping  open  Lhc  pass,  and  fought  fur 
us  gallantly  in  one  of  the  Indus  Valley  expeditions.  For  fifteen 
years,  vrbile  the  Kbyber  vras  id  Warburton's  bands,  there  Wiis  no 
(rouble;  and  the  road  was  as  safe  on  the  days  a  caravan  passed 
through  it  ai  any  road  in  India.  iJat  he  was  in  a  subordinate 
position^  and  no  one  in  authority  listened  1o  his  appeals  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Brjtiab  ot^iccr  to  help  him,  and  to  loani  the 
work  and  make  frif'nda  with  tbr?  Afridis. 

Une  of  the  must  impctrtant  events  during  the  last  X^n  years 
boa  been  the  mission  of  Sir  M^riimt^r  Dm  and  ti>  Kabul  in  Idd<^, 
What  the  main  object  of  that  mission  was  we  are  not  in  a 
posiliou  lo  state,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  ihc  opportunity  to 
nx  our  boundaries  with  the  Amir  and  to  come  to  an  onde^ 
standing  as  to  our  spheres  of  InHuence  with  regard  to  the 
border  irihes.  5^>me  years  before,  in  1889,  th?  Gilgil  Agency 
hotl  been  re-cstabliahed  (the  first  Agency,  established  in  Lord 
Lytton'sday,  having  been  wilbdrawn  after  a  brief  and  stormy 
eiiileuce)  ;   Hunaa  and  Nagar  had   been  brought  under  control 
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In  16^1 ;  Anil  Uttm  the  Pamira  lo  ibe  Persian  Dt^scrt  i>ur  fronUer 
wa«  coteruiinoLift  with  ArgUaout&n.  It  vas  easenlial  to  come 
to  a  deCnilc  agreeiuenl  as  lo  our  frontier  line.  TLe  Durand 
agreement  wiih  ihe  A  mir  has  brought  diDiculti^s,  perhaps,  bul 
it  must  be  remembered  that  U  was  entered  into  bj  both  •idea  lo 
put  an  eod  lo  an  inlnlerable  condition  of  thioga  which  had 
more  than  once  brought  ua  within  nicoBurabic  distance  of  war 
wiib  Argbanistan.  The  re-eAiabliahment  of  the  Gilgit  Agenry 
and  Ibo  atreogtbeniog  of  our  hold  on  that  fronlicr  wc  beiicvo 
Lo  bavc  been  absoluLel^  neeesanrj.  The  Ruuiana  had  begLin 
iatriguing  on  our  hide  of  the  paasca ;  in  1^88  a  Ru»ian 
fifficer  bad  visits  Hunza :  and  the  Hunxa  chief  inlomied 
Colonel  Durand  in  IfiCD  that  he  had  an  agreement  wiih  iliat 
Power.  Wc  couM  not  pernilL  Kuabia  to  establish  herself  south 
of  the  Hindn-Kiifth,  within  thirty  miles  of  Kuhrnir  Tfrritory. 
But  we  believe  that  our  interference  in  Chltral  »bouEd  have 
been  limited  io  the  viiita  of  miHiions  to  Iti  chief,  and  ihnt  it 
waa  a  miaCakc,  as  it  would  he  in  AfgbanUtan,  to  itation  British 
ofhcers  in  itie  rountrv  ;  a  native  Agent  was  all  we  re(|uired. 

In  \>i*db  troubles  broke  out  in  Chitral,  culminating  in  our 
A^nt  being  b<:sieged  in  the  fort.  A  large  force  was 
laobilised  below  l^vtbawur,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  ibe 
beleaguered  garriBoo,  which,  after  a  prolonged  aiege,  rendered 
memorable  by  tlie  splendid  gallantry  of  our  native  troops  and 
of  the  handful  of  British  officers,  waa  successfully  relieved.  The 
comeqiwnces  of  this  outbreak  were  far-reaching.  We  were 
constrained  to  leave  troops  in  Cbitral  after  the  sJege,  lo  prevent 
confusion  in  the  eountrv  ;  and^  in  order  to  secure  the  other  end 
of  the  long  line  of  communication  lietween  Cbitral  and  India, 
wbicb  runs  through  Diri  Bajonr  and  Swat,  we  held  on  to  ibe 
Matakand  Pass  and  Ci>  the  fort  of  Cbakdara,  covering  the  bridge 
on  the  Swat  Kiver.  The  band  of  our  friend  and  ally  the  Amir, 
wbo  bad  for  years  throicn  covetous  glances  on  Cbriral  and 
Bajour,  had  been  manifest  during  the  troubles  in  Cbitral,  and 
now  again  was  to  be  shown.  The  Amirs  of  Afghanistan  pose 
as  the  bead  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Pathan 

'  tribes  of  the  border,  and  their  piisilion  furcea  tbeui  to  play  to 
the  Mohammt-'dan  gallery]  and  occasionally  to  preach  jehatls. 
The  present  Amir  has  more  than  once  played  the  game,  like 
his  predecessors.  It  is  a  useful  card  in  his  hand,  and  a  uieani 
of  making  bis  puwer  fell  by  us  and  accepted  among  hi* 
co-religionisLs.  The  Greco-Tnrkish  war  and  the  visit  of  an 
emissary  from  the  Sultan  gave  him  an   opportunity  not  to   be 

\        misted.     The  Mohammedans  were  stirred  by  the  success  of  the 

{       Crescent   in   Europe.      The  Amir   himself  was  uualifylng   for 
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the  vlctunous  title  of  Ghazi  hy  cooquenrig  KA^mtan*  wbicb 
country  had  been  recognisetl  by  u«  in  1SL*3  as  wilhin  Ui«  tpbeir 
of  inGucnce.  The  mull&hA,  usually  kept  wilhiii  reasonabU 
Ijoundfl  by  ihe  Amir,  were  unmuzzled^  and  n  greai  wave  of 
fnnaticLsm  flwept  over  ibc  boi'dcr. 

When  Wnrburlcjn  left  the  Khyber  in  May  1897,  ibe   Arndu 
were  perfectly  friendly — 

*  no  eingle  qucation  troubling  their  minde  Borionaly  vrhich  was  lilidj' 
to  iudnoQ  tbom  to  lakb  up  anus  ugalust  tLo  Britjeb  UoVDnucent .  -  > 
With  tliu  atluirh  iif  Swut  the^  hiul  no  uimcitirii,  liud  1  arn  ciuiim^ 
that  the  Ehjbor  llifloa  wonld  willingly  have  shared  in  the  Chitrftl- 
S^at  c-oior'^igD  if  thoy  bad  boon  alUwod  to  go.  The  Dunad 
Boundary  Lino  cauecd  them  uo  alaiiu,  t^d  its  ^ettleTuent  vr&B  looked 
fcn-ward  tii  by  our  ShiuwariM.  08  tboy  bti|ied  to  get  baok  -  .  ,  aoiae 
grazing  lauds  theu  he3d  by  Iho  Amire  people  wbjch  they  claimed,' • 

Four  iniinthB  later  the  AfriJia  rose,  and  in(ivt!d  bHlf'beartedlj 
to  attack  ihcir  brethren  of  tbc  Kbybor  Hiflet  holding  our  fortE 
in  the  Khjber.  Then,  nn  a  ^day  of  »hainfr  and  linmiliatiun, 
the  one  Britiib  officer  belonging  to  the  Kfajber  Ridea,  wbn 
happened  to  be  in  Peabawut  at  thi?  uiomtnt,  waa  forbidden  lo 
rejoin  hii  men,  who  were  left  to  hold  their  own  without  tbeir 
ofiicer,  and  without  a  man  being  moved  lo  their  support. 
Afi(>r  a  rreditjible  ii^sUrance  the  forts  were  carried  and  burnt, 
the  Arridis  wcn^  embroiled  wirh  us  beyond  ibe  poasibilily  of 
Jorgiveneaa,  and  the  Tirah  canipn]g;n  was  thf*  re^nii.  Warbnr- 
ton^a  life-work  was  thrown  away,  and  the  Ecvereat  Jronticr  war 
we  have  f^ver  had  wni  brought  on  bj  the  fatuous  rooduct  of 
ihoBfi  In  authority  at  Pcsbawur^  ond  pJ»o  by  the  ndheaion  of 
WarhuTlon's  superiors,  during  ibe  ^eara  In  which  be  ruled  the 
Khjber,  to  ihe  pcrnieiout  '  oJoae  border  *  syatem. 

This  movement  wua  iierhaps  l<i  sciine  extent  due  (o  the  uaea&i- 
nPW  of  the  tribes  who  had  been  brought  within  the  red  line  by 
the  Durand  agreement;  but,  as  wc  have  shown  above,  in  the 
rase  of  the  most  importanr  tribe,  the  AfrJdis,  this  counted 
for  DOtbiEig-,  and  waa  indeed  a  welcome  relief,  as  it  withdrew 
them  from  the  change  of  Afghan  exactions.  Still  lew  can  il  be 
altribuiod  Eo  the  making,  or  rather  the  improvement,  of  the 
Chitinl  road,  which  ia  one  of  ihe  idilebt  caravan-rouces  in  Aaia, 
leading  from  Badakahan  Co  JVorth  Punjab.  VVe  ikre  inclined 
believe  that  the  utorement  was  mainly  faDatical ;  it  ccr- 
Linly  was  to  amongst  the  Afridin  and  Snatis.  The  fighting 
WUicli  ensued  was  desperate,  but  the  results  on  the  whole  were 
'utitfnGtory.     Tirah,  the   inviolate    borne    of  the   Afridii,  the 
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whole  of  Swat,  Buaer,  that  hotbei)  of  laDatic-isuif  anU  ibe 
countrj  of  ihe  MohmumU,  wpt*^  one  nfier  the  oiher  ot^c^upied 
hf  oar  troops  \  and  our  termi  were  fully  complied  with.  Then 
oar  fofcej  wpre  withdrawn,  and  the  IrHwsmen,  Badilied  that 
we  did  not  coDtcmplate  the  annFuniion  of  their  countTj,  settled 
down.  &?  far  «a  the  Afndis  -ire  cuncerned,  the  »t<»rin  cleared 
tbe  air  satiifactorilj  ;  tbe  Kb^l>«r  Kifl«a  have  bi-en  re^ifKaniacd 
with  B  due  ct  imp  lenient  of  BriLish  ofticera  ;  and  the  Ivdjber 
Paba  ii  a^in  in  Their  chniirp  njifi  np^n  to  iratlfif.  A  certain 
redistrtbuELQU  of  froniiFr  garrianna  haa  been  made,  but  n« 
tribal  lerrttnry  annett^.  In  Chitrnl  nlnne  have  W4>  left  troops, 
bat  we  believe  they  should  be  withdrawn  as  aoon  as  poa^ihle, 
Tbe  fcircr  ia  iarrlattrd.  amX  unh-ss  the  country  in  itnr  of  It — 
Dir,  Bajour  and  Swat — is  tinnprelel/  in  ojr  hands  and  fricndlj 
' — which  no  one  can  pretend  il  H'JW  is— thai  fori'«  would  he 
of  little  use  to  stay  a  Rassian  advance  from  Afghan  Turkeitan 
by  the  Rurab,  or  by  the  Amir's  new  rnads  through  Kafiriatau. 
Under  present  cnnditions  the  force  is  in  the  air,  and  the  sooner 
it  can  be  withdrawn  to  India  the  better 

The  hiitoHcal  summarv  we  have  given  ahowi  that  ourfrontier 
pi^licy  as  a  whole  baa  mainly  been  influenced  by  the  Russian 
advance  in  Central  Asia.  Let  us  now  rtinaicler  what  tbl^ 
advance — looked  at  purely  irom  the  p<»int  uf  view  cif  our 
inieresis — portends.  Tbirrv  vcara  ago  Hus&in  weis  not  arross 
the  Cavpian ;  her  outpoata  were  a  thoutand  miles  from  out«. 
Now,  from  Hun^ta  to  Herat,  her  outposts  are  either  praci]- 
cally  in  touch  with  ours,  or  march  with  Afghanistan,  a  State 
under  our  so-called  protection-  That  thi«  advance  of  Ruaaia 
baa  Lad,  and  must  always  have,  a  moit  leriout  effect  on  our 
Indian  frontier  policy  is  evident;  hut  we  believe  that  its 
importance  has  been  improperly  understood  and  unduly  adver- 
tised i&  our  books  and  journals.  We  have  suffered  in  the  patt 
from  not  looking^  this  factor  faiiTy  in  the  face,  and  we  have 
created  our  onn  difliculties  by  alternate  periods  uf  blind  conR- 
dence  and  of  almost  hysterical  aoaicty^  which  have  unsettled 
the  minds  of  our  own  pe<iple  in  India,  and  prevented  our 
securing  tbe  ^ood<tilI  of  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan,  Tbe  true 
nim  of  the  Russian  EtaFesmen  is  prohAhly,  ai  slated  by  Colonel 
Dorand,  to  utilise  ber  advance  in  Central  Asia  ao  as  to  b&  in 
a  posilioo,  by  paabing  forward  her  troops  within  sinking 
dial&ncc  of  Afghanistan  and  India,  to  paralyse  us  when  she  la 
about  t*i  make  any  grpat  move  elsewhere.  Such  a  position 
would  be  of  immense  value  to  Rcssia  in  view  of  n  further 
advance  in  (he  dirccuon  of  Pekin,  Teheran,  <rr  Constaolinoplc 
The  qoeslion  b,  what  should  l>e  our  policy  in  view  of  tbe 
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«v«r-flf>ivin^  Itde  of  Russian  advance  ?  Tbe  answer  is,  neither 
the  GJaflstooian  policy  of  '  masterly  ioactirityf'  not  a  |M>licr 
of  ncJv«!nture,  invulviug  Afg^tian  wan  aoJ  uauecessary  acqaiiU 
tiona  of  territory.  Rather  tte  policy  aketcbeU  by  Lord  Li»- 
rence,  involvijig  a  fraak  exchaDge  uf  vieiTi  fritb  Ruisia,  and, 
if  poMtble^  a  ireaty  recogniiing  the  limits  of  oiir  respeetire 
spheres  of  influence;  the  continuation  uf  our  old  plan  uf 
itrengttiejititg  the  enisling  ruler  of  AfgLanialan,  in  €>rder  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  anarchy  r>n  bis  borders  which  ml^ht 
invite  Russian  inierference  ;  nod  the  intims-iijta  lo  Rusfti;^  that 
unprovoked  iiggrcssiL^n  un  or  interference  in  Afghanistan  would 
be  followetl  by  war  tvilh  u«  all  over  the  wurlil.  With  any 
dynaatic  treaty  with  Afghanistan  we  should  have  nottiin|*  to  do, 
for  there  can  beniu'ertalnty  about  succession  in  a  Mobiimmedan 
Stste. 

The  difficulty  in  any  such  g;enera[  pulicy  it  that  we  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  responiible  to  Russia  for  the  behaviour  of 
the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  whom  we  can  advise  bat  cannot 
control  ;  and  that  a  Russian  Onvernor-General  of  Trans-Caspia, 
M-tiiiff  aft  Las  often  Leen  the  cose,  iit  despite  of  tbc  pa<dEc 
iirdon  cd  the  C^nr,  might  force  the  hand  of  the  Amir  and  bring 
un  war,  tint  tbe  Amir,  on  the  one  hand,  would  know  that  we 
Hhiiuld  uMt  back  liiiii  if  he  by  iiin  own  fully  biought  mi  trouble 
with  KusBia,  while  the  Rusfiians  would  al^o  have  had  warning 
thai  wi>  should  declare  w«r  if  Afghan  territory  were  viuUted 
wi[hout  due  cause.  This  would  prevent  a  policy  of  provijcati«ii 
ou  the  part  of  Russia*  unless  ake  really  wished  tu  bring  on  war 
with  us. 

1(  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  our  proposals  do  not  meet 
itvi>  diflicLiltiefi  whidi  at  once  suggest  themselves  t  firstly,  the 
poisibiliiy  of  contusion  in  AfghaniataD,  owing  to  bad  govern- 
ment or  to  the  death  of  an  Amir  followed  by  a  Lli&puU!d  sue- 
ccasion,  resulting  in  depredations  by  Afghan  baods  on  UusMan 
territory,  which  would  bi?  tnet  by  reprUals^  jH»ssibly  by  a 
Russian  conquest  of  the  Afghan  provinces  beyond  the 
Hindu-l\usb ;  and^  secondly,  the  puaaibilily  of  an  Amir 
deliberatelv  abandoning  his  relatioEis  with  us  and  throning  in 
his  lot  wiih  Russian  Jn  the  first  case  the  Russians  wuuLd 
priihabl^  tflke  posiessi'in  of  Herat,  which  has  been  considered 
the  key  ol  India,  principally  because  we  have  chosen  to  call  iL 
so;  pracELcally  we  believe  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Vty 
of  India  is  in  London.  What  should  we  do  in  reply  to  the 
aelzure  of  Herat?  Tbe  general  idea  is  that  we  should  at  once 
occupy  Kandahtir.  This  we  think  would  he  a  tntstake,  unless 
tbe  Amir  invited  lu  to  aiake  the  move,  for  it  would  look  as  if 
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we  hftd  Agreed  witb  Ruiiift  to  enter  into  a  |>artition  of  Afghan- 
istnn  ;  and  llie  reiull  wnuld  ht  to  mnkc  tbe  Afghan  ruler  am] 
people  bitterly  hostile  ttj  u>.  If  we  abEtained  from  anneiiag 
Afghan  tcrritorv',  the  chance*  are  ibal  the  ruler  who  emerfffd 
nfter  ihp  p^riort  nf  confusion  would  he  welUdi«pnied  rnwanli  ui. 
And  that  our  ioRuence  in  Afghanistan  would  he  more  vecure 
than  l»eff*re. 

The  second  BUjiposilioni  that  of  an  Amir  thoroughly  com- 
mitted li>  Russia,  would  inToIre,  firstly,  croiildc  romenre<l 
amongit  the  frontier  tribes;  aeeondly,  in  ciue  of  a  Russian 
nElnrk  on  [odia,  the  whole  strength  of  Afghanistan  and  ihi- 
border  joining  the  invading  army.  Trouble  with  the  frontier 
tribes  we  are  accustomed  to,  and  thnll  always  hare  till  the  day 
when  ihey  r*ime  mmpletely  nndpr  our  sway.  It  ii  an  annoy- 
ance, no  source  of  real  danger.  Besides,  tt  is  a  game  that  two  can 
play  at,  and  we  might  make  things  very  unpleasant  for  Ehe  Amir 
if  we  cboie  lo  use  nut  rippnrlunitics  of  rctAlialion,  An  invasion 
of  India,  by  a  considerable  Russian  army,  ia^  we  arc  inclined 
to  think,  an  improbable  contingency  :  but,  suppoting  she  were 
to  embark  on  it,  it  ii  likely  that  erery  Afghan,  from  the  ruler 
on  the  throne  to  the  slave  in  the  hut,  would  readily  join  our 
adversaries.  Lord  Lawrence,  at  all  event*,  believed  this  would 
be  the  case,  and  he  counselled  concentration  and  meeting  the 
attack  on  our  borders.  An  equally  high  authority,  Lord  Roberts, 
we  have  always  urderitood,  thought  ihut  we  must  tn^et  the 
Rtissians  somewhere  beyond  Kandahar,  and  stake  the  eiisicnce 
of  our  Indian  Empire  on  the  fate  of  a  great  battle  tin  the 
Holmuttd*  U  is  for  our  statesmen  and  their  military  advisers 
to  decide  between  these  opp[>ting  views.  For  the  nontingency 
.in  question  we  must  always  be  prepared,  whatever  our  previous 
relntrtna  witb  an  Amir  may  have  been. 

The  conditions  of  Lord  Lawrence^s  day  no  longer  eiist ;  the 
occupation  of  QuetCn  gires  us  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  Elnnk 
of  any  Rustian  adrance  from  Herat  to  Knbulj  which  would 
force  the  invaders  to  give  us  battle  on  the  Khojak  rnngc,  or  to 
have  their  lines  r»f  commute icati on  cut ;  while  the  ornipation  r»f 
I'csbavur  and  of  the  Khyber,  Kuram,  and  Gomut  passes  gives 
□f  the  command  of  ihe  r<udc  leading  to  India  from  Kabul,  and 
has  forced  on  us  the  neccasity  of  defending  the  pis»s  on  what 
will  he  in  the  fuiure,  as  it  has  b^n  in  the  past,  the  line  of 
advance  if  the  invasion  of  India  is  ta  be  serious.  Where  we 
should  prepare  our  main  positions  we  will  not  venture  to  assert  i 
so  much  depends  on  ei re om stances.  If  iheAfghooi  rose  to  resist 
the  Russian  invasion,  or  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  being 
l«ady  lo  do  so,  we  might  advance  to  Kabul ;  but  if  any  doubi 
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eiistltil  <tn  thifl  piuDt  we  believe  that,  with  tbe  j^asEeE  slrong;1y 
fjrtific^],  heavily  armed,  aad  cfficietitly  garrisoned,  oiir  beat  plaA 
would  be  to  maas  our  inalia  armj  on  the  open  ^ound  on  oofj 
tide  of   Ihe    pnuei,   ready   to   fM    on  ibe   head*  of   ntiackln 
coluinni.    Dui  t^  eaaure  tluB,  «ur  i»iera.|  toinaLuntcatiuciK  tei^uti 
perfecting.      W&   wxnt  bridg«-be:LJs  on   the  Indus,  not   onlv 
Attock,  but  at  Kuslmlgurh  and    various   othfr  poinid  down 
Dera  Gbazi  ;  a  line  of  mil  through  the  Kohat   Pass,  joinii 
our  Kbyber  and  Kuram  linea  ;   and  lig^ht  r&ilways  to  tbe  poial 
of  possible  i:on<:enitatii>n. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  staking  our  hold  on  Indii 
on  the  ifisue  i:if  one  or  twu  great  baitles  »n  the  Helmitnd.  Tc  ij 
ndinjtled  by  the  advocatPi  of  this  course  that  disaster  thel 
WDuld  shake  uur  rule  in  India  to  iU  foundauops  ;  why,  ihcfai  ri 
the  riitk  ?  It  has  been  held  that  to  fight  further  baek  wouh 
hiive  n  disastrous  eflect  in  India  an  the  people  and  on  tl 
native  chiefs.  We  d^tubt  tbie.  Tbere  it  no  'people  of  India'! 
there  is  a  hugo  inert  mass,  accustomed  to  be  ruled.  U*  tl 
larger  proportion  of  whom  wnr  (loos  not  (!r>niF>  home  at  all  ;  si 
the  mass  will  remain  quiet  so  lon^  as  we  do  nut  show  alarm  anil 
have  plenty  of  Driti&h  iroops  in  the  country.  As  for  ibc  chle^* 
of  Imlio^  ibe  grant  majority  of  whom,  and  the  most  iuiportnal 
are  Hindu,  we  believe  that  they  aie  loyal  to  the  Cmpirc.  Thi 
have  shown  this  in  no  small  degree  In  our  prcBenl  difliculties  ; 
can  surely  trust  them  to  aid  u»  with  equal  and  greater  entbuiij 
to  repfl  aa  invasion^  which  wojld  be,  accorJiog  lu  soppositioj 
backed  by  tbeir  hereditary  enemies  the  Mohammedans,  They 
know  that  they  are  safe  and  free  under  us:  why  should  they 
wiali  [o  tbiow  themselves  into  tbc  arms  of  an  unknown  con- 
i^uen»r,  unless  we  show  that  we  are  afraid?  We  admit  that  if 
OUT  armies  waro  driven  in  rout  over  the  Indus,  and  our  troups 
were  called  nn  to  hold  those  fortifications  which  Lord  Hobcria 
erected  at  Rawal  Pindi- — to  the  amazement  of  our  best  Indian 
fricnda  and  of  uur  Ute  enemy  Yakub  Khan,  *ho,  when  asknl 
what  bo  thought  of  them,  replied,  'I  always  kni-w  ytm  did  not 
mean  to  fight  beyond  your  own  frontier^ — wc  admit  that  then 
our  power  in  India  would  he  shaken,  that  many  of  the 
native  chiefs  would  aide  with  the  stronger  Power,  and  that 
the  people  would  fail  ui;  hut  we  bplievR  that  no  force  which 
could  be  collected  for  the  invasion  of  India  could  accomplish 
such  a  task.  We  have  learni  som^^lhing  laliOy  of  the  puuuH 
bilitics  open  to  the  defence  in  n  hilij  country.  ^| 

Tht^  cunditiona  in  AfgbaiiisLan  and  India  uxe  at  this  monient 

like  those  which  Lord  Lvtlon  had  to  face,  hut  the  oat? 
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oonceited,  an<]  righlly  jealoos  of  hii  indcpen<lencef  ihrcatencd 
hy  Rusaiaii  mtng^ue  nnil  forcr,  tte  InLler  now  linn^tng  m  « 
» ton H'C load  at  hia  gates.  We  are  reiponiible  in  him  to  ihe 
RussiAfiA  for  a  ruk-r  we  cannot  control,  trhcrm  ne  have  enur- 
inou«l^  ilrengthene'l  by  Invish  gifii  of  money  and  arms,  [t  if 
for  tif  not  to  repeAt  Lunf  hyiioa*9  mistakes*  Tbese,  to  our 
mind,  may  be  summed  op  ni  follnwi.  Lnnl  Lytrnn  did  DDt 
frankly  recogaiu  that,  the  Amir  being  alienated,  the  one 
esfieniinl  itiitig  wa%  ncit  in  fn^litf^n  him,  hut  to  lure  him  awaj 
from  RasBJa  byofferin^  him  as  much  nr  more  than  Russia  could 
give.  The  oEfer  made  was  Lainpered  bj  conditions  whicli  no 
*elfre<peelingAmir,knowinglhat  his  nllinoee  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  tn  us,  and  believing  that  wc  were  bound  in  our  own 
interest*  to  defend  him,  noald  accept.  By  insisting  on  potting 
a  British  envoy  at  Herat,  Lord  Lytton  threw  the  Amir  into  the 
arms  of  Ru*sin,  Even  had  the  Amir  agreni,  his  tooipnt  would 
hare  ticca  useless  unleis  freely  ^ireQp  Our  envoy  wnuld 
have  been  prHCEtcally  a  prisoner,  at  wai  Lurnsden  in  1^57, 
unable  to  obLaia  information  ej^eept  at  the  Amirs  pleasure ;  and 
he  wiiuM  not  for  a  moment  have  prevente<l  Russian  ci>[iimuni- 
cBlions  with  th<*  Amir,  Lord  L^ifon  first  tried  lo  cajole  the 
Amir  and  then  to  frighlen  him;  and  he  strove  to  convince  him 
that  we  were  more  important  to  biin  than  he  to  ns,  which, 
omiiOrring^  ihe  overtures  the  Atnir  was  receiving  from  both 
■idvB,  be  wat  not  likely  to  believe.  The  incident  was  treated 
throughout  in  a  curiously  local  spirit,  considering  Lord  L^tton's 
diplomntic  training.  The  qnesiion  was  nn  Imperial  one.  in  be 
decided  hct^voeo  our  Government  and  ihit  ot  KuHaia.  rather 
ihnn  between  India  nnd  Afghanistan,  ll  is  so  at  the  present 
day;  and  an  attack  on  Afghanistan  must  bo  met  not  only  there^ 
but  in  China  ami  elsewhere. 

Our  ]waition  in  India  now  i^  in  a  tense  stronger  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago, but  that  of  Russia  is  miicb  more  threaten- 
ing- Her  railways  ennblc  her  now  to  mass  tens  of  Ibousirnds 
of  men  at  Kushk  within  striking  distance  of  Herat,  We  were 
warned  in  time,  and  have  Uail  twenty  years  to  put  our  hfiuie  in 
order.  In  a  great  measure  wc  have  failed  to  take  advantagi^ 
of  the  lime  ^iven  Ut.  VVe  have,  it  is  true,  in  Queila  and  FisLin 
— or  ought  1o  have — n  position  of  great  Btrength^  against  which 
invading;  itnnics  ahould  heat  themselves  lo  piet^s-  We  have 
command  of  the  main  patiet,  and  our  communications  are 
belter,  thnugh  hy  no  means  iierfeci.  Out  our  force  is  danger- 
ously small  ^  and  in  India,  as  eltewhcre,  we  have  played  a 
gambler's  ^ame  of  blufT.  At  the  prtrsent  moment  ne  are  ei^ht 
tbnusnnd  l^ritish  Iroopt  short  in  India ;   and  no  steps  have  been 
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tftk(7D  lo  replace  tboie  wit1i<lrrLwn  to  Sonih  AXricn.  In  case  ol 
a  war  with  Kussin  in  A%NnnUtan  we  sboulrl  want  an  aiMiunn 
of  6hy  tboufland  British  troops  to  the  armj  in  IndiA  ;  bat  no 
preparalions  hnvtr  bren  maile  to  Aupplj  them.  A  portion  nTour 
[ru^ian  rirmy  is  of  «plcn<iid  material,  and  can  be  lbf>rouphU 
trLJBted  ;  but  that  |Kirtioti  is  overworked*  and  ai^s  of  ^xhaualion 
thowed  themaelvea  in  it  after  thp  laip  fronti^^r  risings,  [t 
could  not  stand  the  straio  of  a  prolcnffcd  campAigri.  Aj  a 
whole  (he  native  Indian  army  is  not  in  ft  sftiiirAeiJiry  condilinn, 
7'hc  Madras  nrmy  ia  usclesa — -it  would  not  even  face  the 
BLirmeve ;  the  Bomhaynrm^  is,  in  ihe  opinion  of  many  roin- 
petenl  judf^es,  not  much  betler ;  fully  one-hulf  of  the  Bengal 
army  ia  nf  doubtful  value.  None  of  these  troopa  coald  wiib 
snfety  be  placed  in  line  of  battle.  We  rely  on  the  Punjub 
army>  and  there  is  not  enoug^h  of  that.  FigbLiog  races  eAisI 
by  the  hundred  lht>usnnd  in  Northern  ln<]ia,  from  which  we 
could  fdl  our  regimenta;  but  this  would  involve  the  abnlition 
of  the  water-tight  compartment  syfttem  of  the  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  lien^l  nrmics,  adopted  after  the  Maiinj.  That  thii 
abolition  must  come  we  belicTe  ;  otherwise  with  the  strain  of 
acltifi.1  war  our  army  will  g-o  to  pieces.  An  aggressive  war  in 
Afghanistan  is  nut  of  the  question  ;  rte  fatirtcit  in  safety  advanrp 
beyond  the  Khiijak  ran^c  or  [he  Kuram  Kliyber  hills;  buE  4 
defemive  war  wnuld  Ik  nil  in  otir  favour.  Fvcn  if  the  Hussiam 
were  welcomed  into  AfgbanisUn,  a  few  tnontha  would  sicken  the 
people  of  their  presence;  the  country  would  rise  agaitut  the 
Intidel ;  and  if  we  were  Tictnrioug,  the  Russians  would  have  To 
retreat  behind  their  present  frontier,  puraucd  by  our  troops  and 
the  Afghans  tlirongrhiiut  the  length  of  Af^hanisian,  with  losses 
which  would  for  ever  put  aside  any  fear  of  the  invasion  of  India. 
Tf  we  failed  to  defeat  Russia  all  along  the  line,  and  if  she  psta- 
blisbcd  herself  (irmly  at  KaboJ,  then  the  English  people  would 
have  to  face  the  problem  and  to  be  preparer)  10  keep  tw 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  British  troops  in  India. 

To  meet  the  contingency  cf  a  deLermined  Russian  advance 
on  Indiii  we  must  eitlirely  re-or^nise  the  native  army,  and 
reduce  the  uieless  soulbern  troopa,  thus  obtaining  money  for 
the  up-keep  of  belter  troops.  We  must  improve  the  frontier 
communications,  fortify  the  passes,  and  largely  increase  and 
modernise  our  nrtillerv^  The  number  of  British  nfScera 
with  native  regiments  should  be  doubled— there  are  now 
nnminally  eight;  practically  regiments  often  go  into  amioa 
with  four  or  five,  enough  to  last,  with  luck,  through  one 
battle — and  we  ntust  nrganise  large  bnrlies  of  mountetl  infantry- 
Finally,  we  must  be  prepared^  the  moment  dap^r  threaten*!  t 
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Ihrow  a  masi  of  [mperial  troopa^lhey  need  not  be  rcguUra — 
into  Int^ia.  Thirty  or  forty  thoDsand  men  Inntled  partly  In 
Bombay,  partly  in  Calcutta,  would  keep  tbe  country  steady; 
and  if  the  country  li  reassuml,  ive  hare  nothing  to  fear.  Thla 
means  money,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  India  cannot  find  it  all ; 
but  the  existence  ol  the  Cmpirc?  is  at  ttake,  and  England  must 
be  prepared  to  help. 

Aa  for  Afghaniatan,  we  would  adhere  to  the  old  policy:  keep 
on  gcKx]  termi,  if  poEsible,  with  the  eiiiting  ruler;  strengthen 
bun  if  neceaaary,  but  never  lru5t  him  too  much;  and  on  no 
account,  unleu  nt  the  Amir's  invilJition,  contemplate  placing 
Britifth  oHicerG  in  tbe  country*  It  is  an  unsatisfactory  pUn  at 
best ;  but  any  dealjngi  with  a  savage  Mrrhaniinedan  State,  Abort 
ct{  complete  aubjupition,  must  always  be  «o,  owing  to  the  genius 
of  the  religion  and  its  influence  an  the  character  of  the  people- 
Our  policy  towards  the  border  tribes  not  directly  under  our 
rule  should  be,  we  believe,  unaggreaiire,  but  firm.  Its  direction 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  officer,  working  directly  und^r 
tbe  GnvemmenC  of  India,  as  proposed  b^  Lord  L^llon.  Where 
roads  have  lo  be  kept  open,  as  In  tbe  case  of  the  KUjber,  or  the 
rood  by  Swat  and  Dir  lo  Cbitral,  this  should  be  done  by  the 
use  of  local  levies.  No  annexation  should  be  attempted,  and 
no  native  middlemen  relied  on:  selected  Britiah  oJlieerB  with 
A  love  for  frontier  life  should  alone  be  employed  to  deal  wltb 
the  tribes.  If  tbe  British  Empire  is  to  remain  in  eiistence 
and  to  kec^p  India,  tbe  tribesmen  are  bounds  in  the  end,  to 
(^me  under  our  rule. 

In  abort  wc  believe  that  the  lesson  to  be  Icornt  from  the 
history  *»f  our  Indian  frontier  policy  during  the  past  rhiny 
years  is  to  keep  our  powder  dry,  to  strain  ever^  nerve  to  perfect 
nur  defences  on  the  border  of  the  Indian  Empiie,  to  extend 
quietly  and  gradually  our  inRuence  over  the  Uihei  on  our 
frontier*  and  not  to  be  diawn  into  a  policy  of  ndvenlure  in 
Afghanistan.  The  fate  of  the  Empire  is  in  tbe  Up  of  the  gods  ; 
there  may  be  dark  times  before  us;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  (here  is  any  reason  lo  fear 
disaster.  But  there  must  be  none  of  that  deplorable  lack  of 
rotnmon-sense  preparation  on  the  part  of  cjur  stalesmen,  non** 
of  that  dilettante  treatment  of  vital  questions,  of  which  tbey  have 
■o  receoily  been  goiltj.  Friim  a  defeat  at  Magersfonlein  or 
Colenio  the  nation  can  recover,  but  a  cruflb  at  Quetta  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber  might  bring  down  the  Brnpire  in  India. 
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Ant.  XL— THE  DUKE  OF  WELLI^OTON- 

1.  77/^  f'ifeof  U'dliititUm:  thr^  Hustvmlitm  of  thv  MaHitd  P"trtr 
of  Great  Britain.  By  iht  Hifi:hl  Hon,  ^ir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
BarL,  M.P.  Tn»  vols.  Thin)  eiliuoa-  Loadva  :  Sunpson 
Loir,  Marst'^Q,  and  Co.,  1900. 

2.  fFttierfuo.    Par  Henry  Houwaye,   Paris  :  Perrin  et  CJc.tl6i*9. 

3.  Vk  MiUtaiTe  tin  d^niral  Foy.  Pjir  Maurice  Girod  de  L'Ain- 
Paria:   Plon.  Noutrit,  el  Cie„  11*00. 

4.  A  Boi/  in  l/i^  Peninsular  iVar  i  the  Servicei,  Atlrenhtrfft,  and 
Experiences  of  Rohcrt  DlakcjAcy.  Edited  bj  Julian  SturgU. 
Lonf!on  ^  John  Murray,  11*93. 

5.  La  Vampagjie  darts  its  P^ivees^  1S13-18U.  Par  Le 
CommnnitaaL   Clerr.     PaHk:   L.  Baiidnin,  1694], 

IT  is  DOW  many  jeari  lince  an  Eq^eIisIl  author  attemptotl 
to  writi?  the  Life  of  Ihe  Duke  of  WelliDgtua,  ulthntigh  an 
ennniioun  luoas  of  new  evidence  bas  been  produced  •inoe  ulelf 
and  BrialotoQt  and  tbeir  contemporarieR  e«flaje<1  tbi?  tnalc.  In 
addition  ti>  material  that  bas  hilherti)  been  purpniety  held  back, 
much  more  that  <4?ema  tti  have  been  merely  overlookei]  has  now 
cooic  to  light.  Almost  every  year  some  new  diary  ol  *  Penin- 
Rular  officer  is  exhumed  from  a  Inng-unopened  desk-  Few  of 
these  arc  an  lively  as  that  of  Robert  Blakeney,  which  appeared 
Jait  year.  The  cheerful  and  reckless  young  Iriiliuian's  accoum 
of  what  befel  him  at  Corunna^  Barrusn,  and  the  NLve^  ii  i^ujle 
as  interesting  U5  anjdiin^  in  the  narrativei  of  hii  cnnntrymen 
Gratlan,  Bdi,  and  Lestrange,  which  we  have  long  known.  It 
contaias,  moreover,  several  new  poiuts  of  considerable  military 
importance. 

The  time  Is  therefore  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  bio- 
graphy of  the  Duke.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  ha<  undertaken 
tho  task,  and  has  produced  a  solid  work,  which  will  in  many 
ways  supersede  all  thai  h^s  gone  before.  A  great  part  of  its 
value  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  cabinets  of  Apslcy  House 
were  opened  to  the  author,  »>  that  he  has  bvcn  able  to  illustrate 
the  Duke's  private  life  and  personal  viewa  with  greater  freedom 
and  certainty  than  any  of  liia  predecesion.  We  rise  from 
reading  bis  book  with  a  clearer  view  of  Wellington  as  a  man 
iban  we  ever  had  before.  On  VVellingtoTi  aa  strategist  or  poli- 
tician we  do  not  think  that  much  new  light  is  thrown;  and, 
to  our  notion,  Sir  [Icrbcrt  is  prone  to  be  unduly  severe  in  hi« 
jodgrnent  on  the  Duke's  military  o|>erations.  He  has  evidently 
been  impressed  with  Frencb  criticism,  which  (as  we  hope  to 
show)  is  not  much   fairer  now  than  it  was  eighty  years  ogo,  in 
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the  dayf  when  «v«ry  retired  colonel  acroAB  the  Channel  ^'a« 
ready  to  demonstralc  that  Tou|oa*e  w^s  &n  EnglUli  defeat,  and 
Talavera  a  drawn  bnitli?. 

Lord  Roberta,  in  hia  '  Rlac  of  Wcllingion/  publiabed  Ave  years 
ago,  expressed  an  npinlon  whicb  seemed  strange  to  mciny  of  hU 
readers  and  cT)tic$.  It  was  to  ttio  effect  tbat  the  more  we  study 
the  Duke's  life  in  dr^taif,  the  more  we  respeci  him  as  a  general, 
and  the  less  wc  like  him  as  a  mnn.  This  is  precisely  the 
j(Dpre3$Ion  that  is  left  npnii  us  hy  a  careful  perusal  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  rolumes.  Fifty  years  a§;o  it  seemed  almost 
treasnnable  to  breathe  a  word  against  Wellingtonfl  |ier&uD&l 
ckaranler — so  great  was  the  debt  we  owed  him  J'or  Salamanea 
and  Waterloo.  His  atraagc  political  inconMsteacics  were  con- 
doned ;  his  angularity  anfl  formaliflm  were  regarded  with 
respect  and  even  admiration ;  bis  lack  ol  natural  aHection  nnd 
bis  uiter  inability  to  understand  the  sentimeuiiil  fddf  of  life 
were  even  praised  as  signs  of  Spartaij  virtue.  Certain  episodes 
wbich  did  not  fit  in  too  happily  witb  tbe  'Spartan  heri>*  thi-ory 
were  deliberately  ignored.  The  Duke  carried  into  political  )ife 
a  habit  of  arbitrary  authority  which  bad  grown  upon  hirn  from 
long  years  of  command  in  the  field ;  it  was  most  galHrg  to  tbe 
^linietcrs  who  had  to  serve  with  him  and  the  party  which 
loftked  up  TO  him  as  their  leader.  Nevertheless  tbey  olwjed- 
'  He'll  say ' — wrote  Lisrd  Clnrention  in  IS^S,  when  the  Catholic 
Emarcipaticm  Bill  was  imppndjng — *"My  Lnrrls  ;  Attention  I 
Right  about  face  I  Quick  march!'*  and  the  thing  will  be 
done.'  Nothing  can  illustrate  tbe  Duke'a  unfitiiess  for  political 
life  belter  than  bis  ridiculous  duel  with  Lord  Winchelsea, 
Findifig  Ijis  motives  for  a  change  of  policy  c^ucitioned  by  a 
discontented  pariisan,  Wellington  must  needs  challenge  his 
critic  to  a  personal  encounter  in  Baltcrsea  Fields-  The  idea 
of  a  Prime  Minisrer  wbo  keeps  TeralritranE  supporlerB  of  his 
Ministry  in  order  by  means  of  the  pistol  is  nothing  short  uf 
grotesque.  Yet  tbe  meeting  actually  took  place^  and  even 
after  shots  had  been  exchanged  the  Duke  was  inexorable,  till  be 
had  been  prnpiltati^d  by  a  written  apology. 

The  popular  ccmeeption  of  Wellington  has  been  largely  bnill 
up  on  laudatory  akt^tcbcs  and  essaya  written  by  those  who 
knew  him  in  his  old  age  alone.  He  lives  in  our  memories  as 
a  kind  of  Nestor,  replete  with  useful  and  inVcrcstieg  informa- 
tion— as  Lord  Stanhope  drew  him  in  bis  'Conversations,'  or 
Sir  William  Frascr  in  his  '  Words  on  Wellington.*  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  bor>k  leaves  a  very  different  impression.  There  were 
a  few  intimales  to  whom  the  Duke  was  readily  aceossiblej  and 
to  whom  be  often  spoke  freely  of  the  past  ^  but  on  the  whole  be 
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Vft%A  n  rTiendksa  mnn.  For  none  of  the  old  Peninttlar  officcR 
who  had  served  him  s'l  fftiUifuHy  (Wi  he  seem  to  baTC  itown 
nny  fipecift!  reganl.  Lord  Hill,  Sir  Gw>rg^e  Murray,  and  Lord 
Filzrov  Somerset,  Uis  moit  trusted  BubordinFites*  are  aaid  nerti 
In  harp  been  among  bis  gupiii  nt  Strathfiehl»n_v?.  Tot  hii 
political  allies  be  had  even  le<$  kindly  feeUnga ;  hi«  qunircl 
wilh  Canning  and  hi«  lon^  estrnngEinent  from  Peel  w^re  hod] 
^uc  to  hia  otvn  toticbinesa  and  impatience  of  opposition.  He 
never  could  comprehend  th*-  Rimpleit  principle*  of  CftbiiKl 
government;  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  nrgue  witb  him 
It  dearly  thown  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  quoted  by  Sli 
Herbert  Maxwell  (ii,  1^4),  where  he  is  deicrtbiog  a  meeting  of 
his  Miniittrial  colleagues: — 

'One  man  waats  one  thing  and  one  DEotber:  they  agree  to  ythuX  1 
say  in  tho  maming,  and  then  in  the  ereniog  np  th^y  fltart  with  wkda 
crotchet  iffhioh  derangoa  tbe  whole  plan.  I  bavo  not  been  nse^l  tc 
tLut  in  bit  the  early  part  of  my  life*  I  hsvo  l>ecii  aooiiatomed  to 
carry  on  ibiuifiTii  in  ii^uita  &  diHoroDt  inauuor.  I  assviiihled  my  ofGoeiK 
and  laid  down  ray  pTnn,  and  it  was  carried  into  effect  without  any 
uioio  words.' 

The  Duke  was  always  prone  in  regard  any  criticisma  of  hi> 
views  OS  insubordination^  nnd  too  ready  to  impute  discreditable 
motives  U)  ibo^e  who  were  guilty  of  them.  It  wa«  almost 
Impossible  (o  scrvEv  under  bim  without  incurring  biadispjaasare. 
We  need  not  wonder  if  we  find  that,  though  be  bad  many 
allies,  he  had  no  friends  among  tbe  Toiy  MinisterB  of  his  dav. 

Wellington's  home  life  leaves  an  even  less  liAppy  impression 
upon  us.  He  had  made  an  unwise  marriage  with  a  prettji 
Aighty,  brainless  wife,  who,  though  aEfectionnte  «nougb,  was 
utterly  unnhle  to  understand  bim  or  to  help  him, 

*  Thay  formed  a  couple  wholly  uneuited  to  each  othor,  and  \i 
avails  not  to  eorutinisc  or  ortticiflo  tbcir  retatiuns  more  dosoly.  It 
would  bo  idle  tc  protend  that  the  parting  brought  deep  grief  to  tbe 
Duke ;  it  ls  not  so  rtiferrwd  Uy  Iw  atiy  of  hia  c*)rreiipi>n<leTice  ;  irileed, 
there  uover  wan  a  wife,  in  her  death,  ah  in  her  life,  of  whom  bet 
huabaud  made  suob  rare  montiaa  in  hie  lettere.  To  Lady  Salisbirry, 
indeed,  wbo  .  .  .  was  at  this  timo  .  .  .  bis  most  intiniiLte  corre- 
apvudont  and  cooSdante,  tho  Duke  did  impart  a  very  frank  eiplaiu- 
tion  of  hia  infelicitona  eiperienco  of  married  lifo  i  of  tho  Duohen'i 
eittavagauce  \  of  ler  inaincority  towards  himaclf  about  the  arrtount 
of  her  dobtfl ;  of  her  fiicLtineaa  and  irtjudicioufi  treatment  of  her 
BODS  \  Ihefio  obeeirvatioiiB  are  preserved  in  Lady  SaliHbary'M  jonmaL* 
(ii,  260-) 

Nor  wflfi  Wellington  consoled  for  hia  matrimonial  infeUdty 
by  the  sympathy  and  coni  pan  ion  ship  of  hit  sons.     He   nev«r 
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knew  tbein  as  cbildrea  ;  while  they  were  growing  up  he  wa.s 
cooataatly  ab»eiit  in  the  Peairuula  and  in  Frooce.  But  vrhca 
he  finally  returned  home  in  1818  they  were  but  growing  ladt, 
&nd  it  was  not  too  )a1e  to  win  their  hearts  and  g;uide  (heir 
careers,  Mukl  Tiithera  would  aL  lea^t  have  made  Lhe  efTorL  But 
there  is  no  sign  that  VVelLin^tnn  devoted  any  special  atlcnCi<>n 
to  Lis  sons  ;  he  appears  to  have  left  them  to  their  mother  and 
their  own  incU nations. 

'  If  betw^n  the  Dute  and  his  eonfi.  Lord  Douro  and  Lord  UharlcG 
Welloaloy,  relationa  uould  neyer  bo  deaoribed  as  obhur  tliAc  friendly, 
bbithi^r  can  tboj  bu  at>naid(jrud  as  iutiutate  or  tuulidtiBlJuL  The 
b&rrier  or  agOf  M'hit^li  nt>  conscious  diligenou  arsila  to  BorEnoant.^  ^aa 
heighleutid  and  hardened  bstwe«u  the  father  and  hie  sons  hj  the 
conlraat  of  an  arduous,  indefatigable  activitj  on  iho  oqo  |Jari^  with 
the  c:we;-guiag  iudoluuce  of  well-bora,  woU-eudowcd  youug  men  qu 
the  other.     In  tmth  thoj  had  not  much  in  common.*     (li,  373.) 

Lf  there  was  any  member  of  his  family  with  whom  Wellington 
might  have  bc^ea  eipecied  to  dwell  on  terms  of  constant  and 
cordial  affection,  it  wu  certainly  bla  brother  Richard,  the  great 
Corernor-G  enteral  of  India,  who  had  firat  made  the  name  of 
Wellealey  known  to  the  world.  The  whole  o(  the  Duke'i 
career  hod  been  founded  on  the  patronage  which  hia  elder 
brother  had  been  able  to  extend  to  bim  in  India.  But  for  him 
Che  position  of  Resident  oi  Mysore  would  never  have  been 
given  to  loyonngan  ot^iier,  nnr  would  Assa^e  and  Argaum  hare 
been  fought.  Vvellcslcy's  support  had  been  equally  valuable 
to  his  bfifther  during  the  crtLical  yeara  of  tbe  Peninsular  War  : 
it  was  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  prevci;ted  the 
feeble  Mtniilry  from  starving  the  army  in  Spain,  or  perhaps 
wiihdravring  it  altogether  from  that  country.  It  i«  lamentable 
therefore  to  find  that  in  late  middle  age  Weilington  4|UBrrdlcd 
ao  bitt«rly  with  bis  brother  that  be  would  not  meet  him  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  It  was  not  till  liJiiU  that  ibcy  were 
reconciled:  ihey  tben  had  an  interview  at  VVelleslej^s  house 
[it  Fulbani,  'cordial,  but  with  no  expianaHoitii,'  as  the  Dukc'« 
cuiilidunte,  Lndy  SaJEsbury,  writes  in  her  Journal, 

When  such  wus  Wellington's  temper,  it  is  not  to  lie  inarx'eiled 
at  that  an  acute  objicrrcr  remarked  ibut  'Apsley  House  Mai 
uevet  a.  hQ/ne.'  There  should  be  much  patboa  in  the  picture  ol 
the  great  man  sittiog  lonely  in  tbe  bleak  and  comff^rdess  sur* 
foundings  thai  he  chose,  while  friendship  anrl  family  affection 
paaAcd  him  by  ;  but  the  sadness  of  the  situation  is  dUcounlcd 
by  the  fa cr  that  Wellington  sought  hi*  consolations  elsewh^re. 
He  Was  a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  many  aspecis  of  his 
ctiarBCier:    ^his    relations   with    ttoinea,^   writes  Sir  Herbert 
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Maxwell,  ^  have  been  tLe  subject  of  endleiu  gossip.  It  mOst 
be  admitted  that  they  were  numeroafl,  and,  trith  two  or  ibivc 
notable  ezceptiDUB,  not  of  a  kiJid  on  which  it  pri>f]U  to 
dvell.'  We  do  not  think  that  the  biographer  make*  the  rase 
for  his  hero  any  the  better  by  tbe  exteauating  clauve  which  he 
addi:- — 

^  UdIlIeq  many  men  who  ItavQ  plajod  ^;roat  pArta  i&  th&  world'B 
historr,  WellingtoLi  ticvor  snboiitti^l  his  will  to  a  wcmLiu'H ;  altboogh 
Ttirj  HuHciijiLiMh  i>f  Uie  itifliumix*  ai  kiautj  ard  wil,  be  trHatsci  wouieu 
either  aa  agre^HikbU  compnuionH  or  iti>  pla-^thiuge.  He  ncv^r  allnwoil 
them  to  eontroL  hie  actions,  ni>r,  with  two  exatplioiiflf  did  tje  ii»i 
acute  ai^iTow  wheu  death  or  other  circumaUncoa  pat  an  end  to  tbe 
intimacy/    (ii.  37fi.) 

The  picture  which  we  hAVO  had  to  draw  nf  VVcUington  is  not 
an  amiable   one:   but   there   ia   yet   one   trait  to  add   which  is 
perhaps  the  moit  distreisiag  of  all — the  iDg;ratitude  which  bf* 
showed  to  tlie  soldiers  and  ^ifTicera  who  had  made  blm  wbathc 
W3B,     There  are  words  of  hia  on   record  concerning  bi«   men 
which  can  never  be  pardoned^  and  wards  too  not  spoken  in  the 
heut  of  action  but  in  tbe  leisure  of  hU   later  years.     Take  for 
example  a  passage  from   Lord  Stanhope  a  ^  Conversations  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  rank  and 
file:  *  Tbey   are  the   scum   of  the  earth;   Bnglisb  soklieri   are 
fellows  who  baVK  all  enli»leii  for  drink,     Tbnt  !b  ibe  plain  fact 
— they  huve  all  enlisted  for  drink.'     A^ain,  speaking  of  non- 
cuiniojasioned    oi^cets,    he  obaerved  i    *  Nothing    would    be    ao 
valuable  as  tbe   English  toldiers  of  that  rank   if  you   could  get 
tbera  soberi  which  is  iTnpossiblc/     Ilia  viewa  of  discfplint;  were 
worthy   of    tbe    worst   drilUsergeant    of   Frederic    William    uf 
IVuaaia,     '  1   have  no  idea  of  any  great  etTcct  beln^  produced/ 
he  i»nce  said  before  a  Royal  Cominlsdon,  ^  by  anything  but  tbe 
lear  of  imniodiate  corporal  punishment.*     Hogging;  was  the  one 
recipe  for  all  dffTiculties,  and  he  deHared  thai  it  was  absolutely 
imposaiblo  to  manage  the  army   without  it.      For  any  idea  of 
apj>caliug  to  the  better  side  of  his  men^s  natures,  or  moving 
ibem   by  setitimeiii,  he   had  the  greatest  contempt.      When  her 
present  Majesty   came  to  tbe   tbioue  in    lf^37  she   showed,  with 
the  tncC  that   has  always  marked  ber,  a  strong  desire  to  win  the 
hearts  <if  her  soldiers  by  showing  her  personal  iotereit  in  them. 
She  espreaaed  a  wish  to  hohj  a  royal  review  in  the  July  after  her 
ncreaiion,  and  announced  her  intention  to  appear  on  horseback 
at  it.      Wellington  imimntetl  hia  disapproval: — 

■  It  is  a  ohildish  fancy,  beoaue«  she  has  read  of  Queen  Eli^beth  at 
Tilbnrj  Fort :  but  Ihtn  there  woe  throat  of  foreign  iuvnsioa,  whioh 
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an  occasion  oalliTig  foT  ditipluy-  .  h  .  As  to  tlio  Boldiorfl,  I  know 
them  :  they  woa't  care  about  it  ono  sixpence.' 

It   b  curious  to  note  how  much  truer  was  tbc  inalinct  of  tbe 
joung  Qupi»n  thjin  that  of  thi?  dry  nnil  rnrmsl  vereran. 

The  moat  tlislrcfising  fcfkttirc  in  Wollinfjton'fi  condemnation  of 
ihe  morAJi  nf  iiU  xciliEiiry  is  thnt  he  iviis  sinning  against  the 
lights  officers  of  less  note  but  greater  heart  were  appealin"jtO 
llie  selfrespect,  patriotisin,  and  good  fceling^  uf  Cbeir  men  with 
iLe  beal  Teaults,  at  thp  very  moment  when  the  Duke  was 
cleiKiunmng  tbem  aa  soulless  clods  and  irrcclciimablc  ilrunkards. 
It  was  not  bv  the  Insb  thfit  rpgiineni<i  like  Colborne's  famous 
52nd  fool  or  the  other  cnrpa  of  tbe  Lifbt  Division  were  kepi 
together.  The  reininUnpni'i?*  of  the  Nnpiers,  nnd  of  manv  other 
regimental  officers  of  the  belter  class,  are  full  of  anecdotes 
iltnstralirg  tht:  vlrtu*^*  of  Uik  rank  and  file.  There  are  anme 
dozens  of  diaries  and  aatubiograpbies  of  fiergennls  and  privates 
whn  served  under  the  Duke,  whicb  prove  clearly  t-nuagb  that 
there  were  plenty  of  well-conditioned,  intelligeni,  sober,  and 
religicius  men  iu  tbe  armies  that  fought  at  SaEamanca  and 
Waterloo.  We  need  only  give  as  e<i:atnples  ihw  memoira  of 
Surlees,  Morris*  CosleHo^  and  Donaldson.  If  there  were  alsu 
thousands  of  dninkardi  and  thoughtless  brutes  in  the  ranks,  the 
blame  fur  their  misdoings  must  fnll  mainly  on  the  system  under 
which  ibey  were  trainctl.  The  rutldfrss  mediaeval  cruelly  of  the 
code  of  punishmcdta  alone  would  account  for  half  the  rufSantsm 
of  Weltiiigton's  army. 

It  was  not  only  on  tbe  rank  and  file  that  tbe  Dukes 
indiscriminate  ci^nsures  used  to  falK  He  was  quite  as  reckless 
,n  denouncing  bis  officer*  en  masse.  There  were  careless 
colonels  and  stupid  subalterns  enough  under  him,  but  what 
could  be  more  absurd  than  a  sweeping  statement  surh  as  '  When 
I  hare  given  an  order  to  an  officer  in  the  Line,  it  ii,  I  venture 
ti>  say,  a  hundred  to  one  againsl  lEs  being  done  at  nil  *'f  One  of 
Wellington'!  general  orders,  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  was 
never  forgotleu  by  lhi>se  at  wiinin  it  w-is  launched.  It  came  ai 
tbe  end  of  the  long  and  trying  retrc?at  from  Hurgos  to  the  lini.- 
of  the  Tonnes  v^hlch  ended  tbe  Salamanca  cauipaign.  TUv 
weather  had  been  abominable,  the  men  were  shoeless,  ragged, 
and  bait-starved^  the  enemy  had  been  pressing  hard  on  the  n^ur ^ 
under  the  si.rcsfi  of  ihe^  ills  discipline  had  broken  down  in 
some  corps;  there  had  been  straggling,  marauding,  even 
desercmn.  Bui,  instead  iif  npjilying  blainc  where  blame  wna 
due,  and  commending  the  regiments  which  had  prcservcil  their 
order^  the  Duke  raleii  his  officers  indiscriminately  in  the  must 
caaggerated  terms. 
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^Tbe  dlBcipline  of  ererj  army  after  a  locganii  active  eainpwgn~ 
hocomcfi  ia  Bome  d^re«  T^ftied  :  >  -  ,  bat  I  &m  aonoaro^  to  bAve  to 
obaerT«  tb&t  the  ftrmy  under  my  commaad  Lab  falloa  off  in  this 
respect  in  tbc  Iktu  irampiiign  lo  a  greator  dagrtiu  tLau  iulj  ftrmy  wich 
nbruh  r  buTQ  Qver  served^  or  of  wLich  I  have  c^v^  read.  Yet  thm 
hnay  has  inot  villi  no  diBaeten,  it  has  Bnfibred  no  privatioiiG  which 
but  trifling  attoptiaD  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could  not  have 
prevfsiiUid  .  .  -  oor  h«£  it  suffered  auj  hardship  oxcoptin^  tbuea 
rofinlting  from  the  neceBaity  of  beirg  exposed  to  the  inclemGncy 
uf  thti  voLthor  at  tbe  tuoDioct  whim  it  na8  moat  wverc.  I  bftvc  ibo 
htTAitation  ill  Qttribatiug  thoM  uTila  to  tho  habitual  matt^^ntion  of  tbe 
officera  of  legiiuenta  to  tbeir  duty  aa  ptest^rihod  by  tbu  regulfttluiiA  cd 
the  Bervioe  and  by  the  ordera  of  (he  anny.' 

There  were  many  coqia  nhich  had  kept  well  togeUier, 
refraiQed  from  loaraadiog,  nod  preserved  th<?ir  v\eTai  unbrukea. 
It  wa«  a  JiLo»t  bitter  blow  to  the  officers  of  these  baltallona  b» 
Bud  themielves  ceciured  aloDg  with  tbe  rest.  WiUi;itii  Napi^^r* 
wilting  long  years  after,  could  not  contatP  Uia  indignaltan  ;  and 
ih*^  b<»oks  ot  Kincaid,  Moyle  Sherer,  Grattan,  and  other*  cnnuia 
■ioiilar  complaintSp  Tbe  Duke  vtus  indeed  a  thankless  maskr 
to  serve.  He  was  almost  as  pitiless  as  Freileric  ihe  Great  in 
reacnting;  a  mistake?;  tbe  ca«e  of  Nurman  Ramsay  may  serve 
as  nu  exauiple,  Ramsay  was  undoubtedly  [be  most  brilliant 
artillery  olliccr  in  the  Peninsular  army;  the  facoojs  cbar^ 
of  his  guns  Lhtough  a  regiiiieut  uf  French  cavalry  at  Fuentes 
de  Onoro  is  one  of  the  bosc-known  episodes  ol  the  whule 
war.  But  at  Vittoria  he  made  an  enor  in  comprebendiag 
hia  ctief'i  orders,  and  moved  forvvartl  from  a  village  wbere 
the  Duke  bad  intended  to  keep  him  stationed.  Uc  waa  placed 
under  airest  Jbr  three  wpeks,  cut  out  uf  bia  mention  in 
despatches,  and  deprived  of  tbe  brevet- majority  which  had 
been  pruriispd  him.  Hi*  career  was  broken,  ami  twii  yean 
later  he  died,  still  only  a  captaio,  at  Waietloo.  Another 
instance  o{  haid  usage  is  the  Duke's  condemnation  of  Major 
Bariuj^  for  the  loss  of  La  Haye  Sainte  on  the  famous  L8tb  of 
June,  lbI5-  In  a  despatch  written  two  montlis  after  tbe  battle, 
Wellington  states  that  La  Haye  Sainte  was  taken  at  two 
D*clockf  ibrough  tbe  negligence  of  tbe  officer  who  comiriajided 
the  post !  Yetj  if  anything  is  certain,  it  is  that  Baring  held  out 
rtill  six  o'clock,  that  his  nine  companies  four  times  repulsed  two 
whole  French  divisions  from  tbe  farm,  and  that  wben  he  was 
driven  out  tho  sole  cause  was  that  his  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
and  that  no  more  could  be  sent  him  because  the  enemy  had 
compJetely  encompassed  tbe  post,  and  cut  its  communicationa 
with  tbe  main  body  of  the  British  army. 
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I  Thai  Wellin^un  piisseue'l  the  unboandeil  confidence  of  his 
troops  WAS  thown  upon  a  hundred   fieldi<      ^  The  Aight  of  hit 

Aon^  ncj3«  among  us  od  n  batilt*  inornitig/  wroie  one  of  hii 
TeteranB,  *  was  worth  ten   thousand   men,  nny  day  of  the  week.' 

^BuC  if  he  had   their  coofideuce,  he  never  won  their  affection  : 

|Le  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  but  not  with  enihusiaflm.  It  wai 
not  pcMonal   attachment  to  bim   wblch  nerved   his  soldiers  to 

.tDske  their  bast  efTort:  he  was  feared,  obeyed,  sad  followed, 
but  never  loved. 

The  remembrance  of  ihecountleu  panegyriei  upon  Wellington 

'  whicb   have    been    wrhten    during    the    lut    batf-century    hni 

'perbapfl  induced  us  to  work  out  the  case  against  hiin  at  greater 
Jeng;th  than  is  necessary.  It  i>  opTy  fair  that  his  undoubted 
merits  should  also  be  set  for[h>  Putting  aside  bis  military 
Ability,  wbicb  can  hardly  be  overrated,  there  was  much  to 
Admire  in  him.  England  has  never  hud  a  more  faithful  servant ; 
be  was  essentially  wbat  he  (mco  raHed  hlmielf,  using  a  familiar 
Indian  phrase, 'a  man  of  hii  salt'  Duty  was  everything  to 
him.  Though  intensely  amhicioiis,  te  never  allowed  ambition 
to  draw  him  aside  from  the  most  tedic^us  and  thankless  daily 
bsskS'      When  once  convinced  that  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign 

lOr  his  country  required  him  to  undertake  a  piece  of  work,  he 
carried  It  through  with  unswerving  industry  and  perseverance. 
This  11  especially  noticeable  in  his  political  Cflreer.     The  very 

-Acts   which   brought    him    the    most    virulent    ahuie    from    bis 

I  enemies,  and  ihe  biilerest  reproach  from  his  partisant,  were 
testimonies  to  his  ftclf-sacribce  and  bis  Indifference  alike  to 
popular  clamour  and  1o  ibe  pr^-'saure  nf  friemls  anci  allies.  In 
the  critical  years  1825-L}^3o  he  was  convinced  that  England  was 
on  ibe  verge  of  a  revolution.  He  disliked  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, Parliamentary  Reform,  and  ail  ihe  oiher  changes  that  were 
in  the  air,  and  so  long  as  be  thought  It  prudent  he  opposed 
ihem.  It  was  mithing  in  him  if  mobt  broke  bis  windows  a-ud 
chased  bJm  duwn  Hoiborn  with  s(une<  and  sticki.  Out  when 
be  bad  convinceil  himself  that  the  further  denial  of  reforms 
meant  the  outbreak  of  insurrection  and  the  probable  ruin  of  the 

I  constitution^  be  sank  hie  prejudices  and  gave  way-  Fur  si) 
doing  he  was  cursed  as  a  traitor  and  a  weiikltng  by  his  Torv 
liiendi.  But  neither  mob  violence  nor  the  desertion  of  hla  old 
followers  moved  him  in  the  least.  He  had  done  in  each  case 
frbat  be  judged  to  be  for  the  best,  and  U  his  duty  had  been 
discharged  his  conscience  was  clear.  Strange  as  the  siaiement 
would  have  seemed  alike  to  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  of  hia  daVt 
Wellington  did  more  to  check  civil  strife,  and  to  facilitate  rhe 
passage  from  the  old  constitution  to  the  new,  thfta  any  otbec 
Voi  m.— No.  382.  2  L 
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man  in  \he  three  kingdrtms.  His  ciimm.inrling  prisirion  ^nabl^ 
bim  to  force  his  unwilliD^  p^Tty  into  submtssion  to  the  popular 
will.  No  iitbRr  U!aili<r  roLiL)  bave  done  hs  mucbi  nnd  fur  h\% 
wiae,  if  relactnnt^  action  England  owes  bim  no  mdaU  debt  of 
gratitude. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  disfiiBiioti  of  Welliogtoa  tb« 
man  to  that  of  Wellington  the  si^ldieri  In  tbal  aspect,  at  ieail, 
ws  may  fairly  lay  that  the  more  he  ii  studied  in  detail  the 
iDoie  doea  he  appear  to  adrantagc.  VVe  Lave  of  late  come 
acroEB  many  books  dealing  nlih  his  campaigns  from  the  Preoch 
point  of  view.  A  rorewctl  intereal  in  the  Napoleonic  period 
has  been  a  well-marked  feature  of  French  literature  during  the 
laat  ten  year*;  it  ia  easy  to  sec  that  tbc  military  reader  ocrou 
the  Channel  muil  find  In  ihe  records  of  the  wnrs  of  the  First 
Empire  more  exhilarating  fields  of  study  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  the  laat  ibirly  years.  The  spirit  of  patilotic 
aspiration  is  more  eaiily  fed  from  the  tale  of  Aasterlits  smd 
Jena  than  from  that  of  Tonquin  and  Madagascar;  though  we 
mual  ackno«rle<lge  fbai  tb**  French  anibors  f>f  to-day  do  not  in 
the  least  shut  tbcir  eyes  to  their  less  successful  campaigns. 
We  have  before  ua  three  volumes,  all  possesaing  high  mentc^ 
which  are  entirely  devoted,  the  first  to  Waterloo,  the  two 
others  In  the  Peninsular  War.  All  of  them  are  valuahli?  to  the 
student  of  Wellington's  career,  though  two  of  them  arc  written 
in  a  spirit  of  somevrbat  capUoui  cnticlam  of  hia  achievements ; 
it  se^ms  almost  impoiEibTe  for  a  French  writer  la  discuss  the 
Dukes  career  with  a  perfectly  impartial  mind,  Of  one  of  tbe 
three  books — M.  Honssayes  'Waterloo' — me  riole  that  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  has  made  much  use,  too  much,  indeed,  in 
some  places,  for  be  more  tliJin  oorp  followi  ihar  ailtbor  inio 
seriojs  errors-  The  second — Clerc's  '  Campaj^ne  dans  |«s 
Pyrenees,  1813-14' — seema  Ui  he  unknown  In  Sir  Herbert:  he 
would  hove  found  in  it  much  good  material  for  amplifying 
tbe  account  which  he  has  drawn  up,  mainly  from  Na^ner,  nl 
Wellington's  operations  in  the  south  of  France-  The  third, 
wtii(:b  bears  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  tbe  '  Vie  Militaiie 
du  Ge'neral  Foy,*  has  only  appeared  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
It  is  prnclically  an  edition  of  P'oy's  rough  Journal  of  the 
PeninsLiUr  and  VVaterloo  campaigns,  with  a  short  prclimtnary 
sketch  of  his  earlier  career- 
Oddly  enough,  it  is  Foy  who,  among  the  three  writers,  shows 
the  moit  impartial  mind,  both  concerning  WeUinglon  and 
concerning  (he  whole  DritisU  army.  He  was  a  laan  of 
singularly  calm  and  fair  judgment,  who  rose  superior  to  the 
prejudices  wMeh  make  the  Peninsular  memoirs  of  bit  conlem- 
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porarles  Marbot  am)  Tbiebaiill  so  untrustworthy.  He  U  not  one 
of  ihofie  who  Explain  rili  ttic  Dukc^K  auccesses  bj  his  undeaeived 
giftd  /ortuiie,  and  niaiutniD  tLat  he  was  pHqietuallj  being 
delivfTed  by  chance  from  n  weli-earned  dUasler.  Nor  doo»  he 
hold  Ibe  easj  theorj  tbal  lUe  EngliaU  arm/  was  alwa/a  present 
in  superior  numhertj  and  could  not  beat  iU  aJvcrsarlei  without 
th«m.  Aa  teatimoniala  to  Wellington  and  bia  soijier^^  Fojf'i 
haitj  juUTnal-noiEH,  made  in  the  short  infervala  between  battle 
and  battJGf  are  much  enure  striking  than  the  more  studied 
periods  of  hift  unfinished  *  H'lslitty  of  liw  Peziinaular  War.' 
What  can  be  more  creditable  to  tbo  writer,  as  well  as  to  ihe 
aubjecl  of  bis  praise^  than  the  lincj  whicli  Pity  jolted  down  in 
hifl  note-book  ftix  t}»y%  alter  Salajnanca  (July  28tb,  1512}? — 

*C&ii*>  babulle  eat  la  pliia  savaote,  la  pl^is  oousid^rable  i^iisJit  aa 
rombze  dua  (roupes  B.giflsunt'i^f  la  plun  iinpnrUJita  i^imut  k  aea 
r^anltalfl,  que  lea  AiiglaU  aJeat  gngnf^o  dana  oca  derniers  teiupe. 
ELle  elasee  Lord  Wellington  proBCfue  a  la  hautuor  du  duo  do  Mtirl- 
boionghn  On  avoit  eu  i'oGcaHLtta,  juequ*^  prSaeut,  de  cuuaaiU'o  an 
pruduiice,  auu  cboix  dim  poRitious,  noJi  iLrt  puur  13a  tirar  pnrCi.  11 
s^Mt  miintr^  n.  Salaiunuqiie  gntnd  et  babile  QLanceuviier  :  LI  a  tenu  sea 
diepoettioua  oaeheea  jiemlLnt  p reeiitie  tout  le  jour :  il  a  ftttoudn  riotro 
foonvomi^nt  pourpronoccer  le  aien;  il  a  jou£  i9fiir£;  c^tiat  uno  baUille 
a  U  Frd'Jeric;     (p.  178.) 

It  was  in  August  1810,  before  he  had  [earned  to  know 
Wellington  so  cfimplctely,  that  Foy  wrote  as  roljowe  ccrtceming 
ibe  English  annj  : — 

'Lea  AuglaiA  aont  mutTiodiqnes  d^ns  Tel  giteira :  le  flolffat  eat 
ealmo  et  bravo:  les  ofiiciurs  so^i  eioellenta:  ks  gcnuraat  aout 
mediocrea.  Je  regoido  loa  armcea  auglaiacs  d'aujourd'bui  oonimo 
Hupirieures  auK  uolre»  a  tigalile  de  □ombre  et  aar  nn  champ  de 
bataille  doiini^.  Cotte 'ipinion  jeme  garde  bimide  rembltreuu  public  : 
il  Cant  que  le  aoldat  misprise  at  haisBe  flea  eiuiemi.'     (pp.  93,  99.) 

It  was  natural  that  Foy  sbould  also  suppreiB  this  opinion  in 
bis  fonnal  history  of  Lbc  war*  when  be  laid  it  before  the  French 
reading  public.  But  that  the  u[>tLon  w,is  always  running  in 
bia  head  ia  audicicntly  shown  by  bia  diary  during  the  VVaterloo 
campaign.  He  was  never  very  hopefjl.  On  Junr  ITth  be  otw 
serves  tbat,  ^colour  it  bow  we  may,  the  light  at  Quatre  Bras  bu 
been  a  defeat  for  us/  A  must  interfiling  note,  jutted  down  un  the 
Tery  field  of  Mont  Ht^  Jean,  during  the  long  inorning*!  waiting 
that  preceded  the  aLtack  on  Hougoumont,  is  to  tbe  clTect  tbnt 
an  English  ofHcer  bad  said,  tbe  night  before,  that  Bldcher  wai 
drawing  back  by  way  of  VVavre.lo  Join  tbe  Duke  <if  Wellington 
and  fight  a  baitte  to  preserve   Itrtmels.     The  Emperor  refused 
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lo  pay  alteiHion  to  ilie  repurt,  and  merely  observecl  tbai  ibe 
English  army  would  have  r<rlircd  aa  far  as  Antwerp  before  tbc 
2  Isl  of  June.  Like  all  the  generaU  who  litLii  fought  in  Sjmn, 
Foy  was  not  reuEured  by  hi*  mnitet's  atlttude,  anJ  bel]«r«d 
that,  if  Wellington  retreated,  it  w&b  because  the  circuuutAnccE 
ol  the  moment  and  the  general  plan  of  campaign  of  the  Alli^ 
(lemanded  it.  We  hove  Foy 'a  authority  for  the  fact.  aomclImcE 
(tenUd  by  French  bUioriani,  that  Xapoleon,  when  warned,  lo 
early  as  daybreak  on  ihe  18th,  that  the  junction  of  Wellington 
imd  Bliieher  was  possible,  replied  that  no  such  junction  conid 
be  effected  for  two  days  to  come,  seeing  tbc  state  in  whicb 
the  Prussians  had  been  left  after  the  battle  of  Li^ny,  and 
remcmbcriDg  that  a  considerable  force  had  been  deUiichcd  under 
Grouchy  to  follow  them.  In  this  mistaken  view  of  the  probiblr 
cflcctB  of  Ligay  lay  the  secret  of  the  loss  of  Waterloo, 

The  work*  of  Major  Clerc  and  M.  Henry  Hoassaye  contrail 
vety  strangly  with  Foy's  journal,  in  that  they  are  both  written 
with  a  strong  bias  against  Wellington.  Vve  fear  that  both 
auibora  would  be  inclined  to  meet  the  old  generars  evidence 
with  a  reply  aoraewbat  after  the  manner  of  Napoleon's  bratal 
taunt  tf>  Snult  on  the  morning  of  Waterloo 7>^ 

'  Pares  que  tous  avez  lie  baUu  par  Wellington,  ¥oub  le  regardtx 
commo  uu  grend  geu^ral.  Ht  moi,  je  vous  dis  que  WellingUin 
est  tm  mauvais  genera],  ot  que  Itse  Augloia  soct  de  tn&uvniBes 
tn>opoep' 

But  in  spite  of  this  similarity  of  view  there  U  the  strongest 
contrast  between  the  character  of  Clerc's  '  Campagne  daui  le< 
Pyrcncea  '  and  Honsaaye'a  '  Waterloo/  The  one  is  in  essence 
a  series  of  iminstahing  but  rather  confusing  topograpbical 
sketches  J  the  other  is  an  elaborate  literary  work  ol  art.  The 
author  of  tbe  first  is  an  intelligent  officer  quartered  at  Bayoune, 
who  has  gone  over  all  the  balttefieldi  that  lie  in  front  of  that 
fortresif  as  lar  as  the  Spanish  frontier,  with  ibe  object  of 
ideniifying  all  Souli^i  Une«  and  Wellington's  points  of  attack. 
His  main  interest  la  purely  technical:  he  wishes  to  determiue 
how  far  field-fortification  can  counrerbalance  iuperior  numbers. 
M,  Houssaye,  oa  tbe  other  hand,  is  occupied  in  writing  a  sort 
cif  Napoleonic  epic-  Those  who^  a  few  years  ago,  rend  his 
^1614,'  will  easily  guess  the  main  thesis  of  his  *  Waterloo.' 
[Ie  is  celebrating  the  wonderful  deeds  of  the  Emperor  ai  the 
valiant  defender  of  French  soil  against  tbe  last  and  m<Ut 
powerful  of  the  Coalitions,  With  the  Napoleon  of  earlier  yean, 
the  inventor  of  the  Continental  System  and  tbe  oppressor  of 
Europe^   he    is   not   concerned.      In    their  essentiality  his  two 
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\it^T^i^  are    glorificatioDB  of   hi*   hero*«  great   struggle   against 
rles pernio  ihIiIi  in  the  Intt  twu  nf  \\i%  grf^nt  cmnpnigns. 

The  earlii^r  work«  ^  1814,^  is  so  far  from  being  acompEele  mili- 
tary sketch  of  the  events  of  that  jear  ibat  lU  (ipenlng  inciilents 
are  omitted  :  there  is  no  account  of  Brienne  and  La  tlothiisrc : 
the  chrctoicle  starts  with  Napoleon's  successes  at  CliAtnpiiEiljert 
and  Montmirail.  So  entirely  U  \1.  HouMaye  occupieU  wiih 
the  Eoiperor  that  the  reaUi^r  Tvill  search  in  rain  for  even  a 
meniion  of  the  Nive,  Onhezj  or  Toulouse.  In  *  Waterloo  '  this 
concecitrAtion  of  interest  on  a  aingie  Agure  \%  not  quite  so 
obvious.  Nevercheless,  ttie  same  spirit  it  working  :  the  mntn 
thesis  of  the  book,  when  we  examine  it  carefullj,  is  that 
Napoleon's  great  plan  for  beating  Bliicher  and  Wellington  tn 
succession  was  realiy^  practicable,  and  that  it  was  only  foiled 
by  the  stupiiltty  of  Grouchy  and  the  recklessness  of  N^ey,  This 
\m  a  rejMtitioa  of  the  old  theories  of  Gourgaud  and  Thiers 
in  a  new  and  more  persuasive  furui.  But  M.  Housiaye  differs 
from  his  predecessors  in  that  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  his 
subject  a  iar  greater  array  of  authorities  than  they  had  consulteil^ 
many  of  them  authorities  which  have  only  become  available 
daring  the  lost  fevv  years-  He  has  collated  with  great  care  a 
number  of  English  and  German  documents  far  exceeding 
the  list  of  those  consulted  hy  bis  forerunners.  Among  ihe 
ttwices  on  our  own  side  her  has  made  especial  use  of  Siborrte's 
'Waterloo  Letters/  an  invaluable  collection  much  neglected 
bitherto  by  foreign  writers  on  the  campaign.  Kennedy, 
Chesney,  Ropes,  and  the  other  English  commentaries  are  well 
known  lo  him  ;  he  has  even  lot>ked  thiough  (but  not,  wo  think, 
mastered)  the  great  controversy  in  the  *  United  Service  Journal  * 
for  18i5f  concerning  the  relative  parts  taken  by  the  English 
brigailes  in  repulsing  tb€  final  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guanl  ai 
Waterloo. 

The  strong  point  of  M.  Ilouisaye's  work  is  his  painstaking 
research.  The  weak  point  is  his  frequent  inability  to  weigh 
Gondicting  evidence  with  a  just  balance  ;  it  is  human  to  give 
the  pieterence  to  the  witnesses  whose  tale  squares  with  our 
own  preconceived  ideas.  Wc  must  give  the  greatest  praise 
to  him  for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  sought  oLit  many 
important  facts  hidden  in  nnlikelj  corners.  He  has,  for 
example,  cleared  up  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  the  eilra- 
ordinary  marches  and  counter- marches  of  d'Erlon's  corps 
between  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras,  by  discovering  the  exact 
sequence  of  Ney's  and  Napoleon's  despatches  and  the  name  of 
the  officer  who  carried  each  of  them.  Probably  Forbin-J  auson's 
inability  to  give  an  intelligent  explansiion  to  d'EHon  of  tb? 
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ftlJ-iuipitrtant  ordcTE  that  be  bore  wai  xhe  inain  caute  of  tie 
aimleHs  nanderin^  of  the  l«l  Corp»  on  ih?  eventful  aftomoon 
of  Jjne  Hl(h,  Od  a  Btill  more  important  point  of  the  «:»in- 
paign — the  number  and  cbaracier  of  the  dcapaicbcs  inteTcbatigcd 
between  Nnpole<?n  and  Grouchj  on  [be  17tb  and  I8tb — Vf 
thiak  that  M.  Houssaje  haa  arrired  at  a  coacluston  tbat  will  be 
Acrepted  by  all  subsequent  t;nquir<^rs. 

But  in  hU  main  thesis,  the  practicabilit3r  of  Napoleon's  pifta 
for  artacktng  and  beating  in  luccexsinn  the  jirmies  of  Diurber 
and  Wellington,  tre  cannot  follow  M.  Housi&ye.  Hu  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  ibe  scLrme  U  really  a  statement  tbat  if 
all  ibe  Emperor's  plans  bad  been  earned  out  vrub  absoJuie 
ftccuracj  and  punctuality  by  his  lieutenaDta^  and  if,  uo  the 
other  hand,  ail  Ibe  znishaps  nnd  miBtaleulationi  nbich  did 
actually  occur  in  tbe  En^Uab  and  Prussian  armies  bad  taken 
place  alio  in  the  bypollipllenl  tf^mpaSv-n  which  hp  is  cnnsiruci- 
in|^.  Napoleon  should  have  been  rictorioui-  But  it  is  obvioualv 
impisajble  to  gram  tbat  one  side  only  should  make  mJiiahev, 
Neither  KriegspUl  nor  real  war  it  worked  out  in  EUcb  n  way- 
Chance  ia  alwayi  intervening,  and  he  is  the  best  general  wbo 
can  beat  impTOTise  remedies  for  the  new  siiuationa  whieh 
chance  creates. 

In  order  tbat  Napoleon's  plan  may  be  made  to  appear 
feasible,  Wellington  has  to  be  made  retponsible  for  the  some- 
what  sTow  roneentration  of  his  forces  which  unquestionable 
caused  danger  to  his  army  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  batllt 
of  Quaire  Braa.  ^  His  orders  were  pitiably  bad';  *  be  must 
have  been  poAsesied  with  hallucinations,  and  paralysed  with  a 
vision  of  Napoleon  attarking  in  person  at  all  poinla  of  bis  line 
timul (nncously,*  Tbe  Duke's  concentration  wa&  undoubtedly 
sloner  than  It  should  bate  been ;  but,  when  we  seek  tbe  causes, 
we  find  that  they  were  beyond  bis  personal  control.  Tbe  main 
fault  lay  with  the  Prussian  General  von  Zieten,  on  whose  corpti 
the  first  French  attack  fell  ;  after  dispatching  one  aide-de-camp 
in  tbe  early  rooming  of  tbe  l&th^  to  say  that  his  outposts  hail 
been  driven  in,  he  sent  Wejlinglnn  no  further  information  at 
all  for  twelve  hours.  At  seren  in  tbe  evening  the  Duke  was 
Btill  ignorant  of  ibe  strength  of  the  French  advance,  and  of  the 
number  of  the  points  on  which  it  was  directed,  He  could 
therefore  do  no  more  than  order  his  divisions  to  mass  at 
their  reapeciive  rendezvaua,  and  to  be  ready  to  marcb  « 
dawn,  lie  bimself,  a^  everyone  knDws>  looked  in  for  a  few 
bow^  At  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  celebrated  ball.  Had 
Zirlcn  sent  a  series  of  messengers  to  say  that  French  colutnus 
were    pouring   down    every    road,    that     his    whole    front    wa* 
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atlacketJ,  and  thai  he  wai  beiog  everywhere  forced  back  bj 
ovGrwhelming  mimbers,  Wellingion  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  hesitate,  twelve  hours  would  have  been  gained,  and 
on  the  ea.j\y  morning  of  the  17th  there  would  have  been  fifij' 
thousand  men  massed  al  Nivciles  and  O^aappc,  with  a  atrong 
advan(^("d  guard  ai  (Juatre  Bra*.  Hut  M.  Houssftie  will  grant 
no  allowance  for  the  accident  of  Zieten's  neglectin|^  to  aend 
informalion,  and  makes  the  Duke  bear  the  whole  buiden* 
When  similar  events  hapfwn  on  the  Freaeh  lidej  ^^apDleon  is 
held  blameless  and  bis  subordinates  gtl  all  the  ceusuri^-  It 
would  be  ouite  pissible,  but  verj  uspIpsb,  to  draw  up  a  reeon- 
atruclion  of  the  campaign  of  1**15  on  lines  tbt  exaet  opposite 
uf  \l,  HoUBHajes,  proving  ilial  if  WE<llin^tc>ii  and  Blui^hEr  had 
been  properly  served  and  supplied  with  inlormatioD,  there 
would  have  been  120,000  Prussians  at  Ligny  and  80,000  Allied 
troopa  at  Quaire  Bras,  so  that  Napoleon^s  whole  plan  mu»t 
have  miscanied  on  its  second  day  of  executioD.  But  all  such 
byporbelical  recoostraotiiini  are  futile. 

It  ii  regrettable  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  taken  AIh 
Housiaye'i  argitmenu  sr>  muth  to  heart  that  he  has  actually 
spoken  of  Wellington  aa  being  'surprised'  on  the  15th  and 
l[>ih  June.  This  is  a  very  ancient  heresy,  resting  on  a  mis- 
appHcatioD  of  wolds-  The  Duke  knew  that  the  French  were 
close  to  the  frontier,  he  received  early  tidmga  of  their 
crossing  it,  but  for  want  of  prompt  and  aceurale  information 
as  to  their  auWquent  movements  he  lost  much  time  in  cuncen- 
iraiing  on  the  crueial  point.  To  quote  his  own  words  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond;  'Napoleon  has  humbugged  me — he  has 
gained  twenty-four  hours'  march  on  me/  But  this  is  a  very 
diflerent  thing  from  being 'surprised ';  the  use  of  that  word 
implies  that  Wellingion  bad  not  conaidereil  a  Freiicb  advani:e 
by  Charleroi  a  possible  development  of  the  game,  nor  taken 
measures  to  provide  against  it ;  and  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case. 

There  are  a  good  many  points  on  which  a  careful  reader 
will  delect  in  M,  Houssaje  that  stntimtnit  de  gloHoh  whieh 
he  flO  much  deprecates  (p.  393)  in  English  historians.  With 
ibe  '  Waterloo  Letien  *  (p,  555)  in  his  bauds,  be  should 
not  have  written  that  a  French  officer  was  ■  tnc  en  prcnant 
Jc  drapeau  du  ,42""  regiment  anglais/  The  flag  was  not 
Capluredi  though  the  gallant  Frenchman  waks  certainly  killed. 
Similarly,  Lis  statement  that  some  of  the  English  squares  at 
Waterloo  fu^ist  have  bc«n  broken  into,  because  flags  were 
captuied  by  Kellcrmann's  Cuirassiers  in  this  part  of  the  field, 
requires  ctjrrection.      It  is  true  that  three  colours  were  lost,  bjt 
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lliey  were  thtrsc  of  two  icg:i[nfiiU  of  ih«  German  L<^od,  ibp 
5ih  ami  8tU  bAtuOiitnt,  whicli  ibe  Princt  of  Orange  h^l 
idiotically  deployed  into  line  and  tent  down-bill  unong  tbc 
French  c&ralrj.  No  Efjuare  tvbi  broken,  though  some  of  them 
tuttftincd  as  man^  at  thirteen  BBsaults.  The  very  bsavj  loiset 
which  they  sufTcreJ  were  due,  not  to  the  Cutraftsiers  but  to  iLe 
French  artillery,  which  wa«  brought  forward  between  the 
cavalry  attach*,  and  fired  on  the  Britiah  and  Hanoverian 
rriAise^  from  a  distance  of  only  200  vnrda.  M.  Honiia^t? 
never  mentions  this  aspect  of  the  6gbt :  to  jud^  from  bii 
iccount,  the  squares  hul  to  deal  with  cavalrjr  alone. 

No  incident  in  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  more  written 
about  Lhan  tbe  final  advance  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  M.  Hous- 
soye  is  so  convinced  ibat  the  modest  force  of  veterans  whif^h 
Napoleon  employed  would  have  sufficed,  if  properly  managed, 
to  (urn  th?  whole  tide  of  battle,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  follow  the  autbor  in  detail  with  regard  to  this  lost 
epismlt^  of  the  famous  16lh  of  June.  Fnr  our  own  part  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  real  crisis  of  tbe  battle  of 
Waterloo  did  not  occui'  at  tbe  moment  of  tbe  celebrnied 
advance  of  tbe  ^Middle  Guard,'  but  a  full  hour  earlier. 
Before  Ney  and  Frlant  led  to  this  last  dE^s^ierBle  attack  tbe 
five  (or  sii)  battalions  wbicb  were  to  give  the  coup  tie  ffraee, 
anotbert  and  a  much  larger,  force  of  fresh  infantry  bad  been 
Inunehod  against  the  same  point  of  the  Englltb  line,  and 
had  failed  disastrously  to  break  through.  About  G.ld,  when 
ibe  mangled  squadrons  of  Milhaud  and  Kellermann  bad 
just  reeled  back  from  their  fourth  and  last  general  charfp, 
Ney  bad  resolved  to  throw  in  all  his  disposable  battalions 
against  the  English  centre.  Many  historians  have  told  the 
story  of  Donzelot^s  furious  and  successful  as&ault  on  La  Haye 
Sainte ;  but  tbe  equally  vigorous  attack  of  Reille'a  corps 
to  the  west  of  the  main  road  seems  to  have  passed  almost 
Qnnoiiced.  Here  the  whole  division  of  Bachelu  and  one 
In^igade  of  Foy,  fourteen  battalions  in  all,  attacked  on  the 
narrow  front  of  800  jards  to  tbe  east  of  Hougoumonl,  Neither 
in  tbe  reminiscences  of  the  English  eye*witnesBe»»  nor  in  the 
narratives  of  our  military  historians,  is  the  itnporiflnre  of  the 
assault  of  these  six  or  seven  thousand  fresh  troops  brought  ouu 
Siborne,  generally  the  most  carefal  of  writers,  barely  mentions 
their  movement  (ii,  ^4  and  90]  ;  many  of  the  leas  important 
authorities  omit  any  notice  of  it  whatever.  The  men  in 
tbe  figbting'line  aeem  to  have  felt  it  as  little  more  than  an 
interlude  in  the  awful  cannonade  which  impressed  itself  on 
their  minds  as  the  main  feature  of  tbe  later  boun  of  tbe  after- 
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noon.  OuF  oi  the  imoke  which  hid  the  retreating  hordei  of 
Cuira^iera  and  Lancera,  who  bad  ju»t  de*erted  the  hil}-side  of 
Afont  Si.  Jean,  there  loomed  forth  for  a  moment  heavy  columnt 
of  infanlrj,  Hvdly  refdieiDg  that  this  was  a  new  and  most 
daR^rr>ufl  j>hase  of  ihi?  rombat,  the  much-^tricd  troops  along  the 
ridge  wheeled  from  square  into  line  and  opened  £rc  apon  Ihc 
new  en^my.  The  ihrte  bngndrn  engaged  agaimt  Foj'  ,-ind 
Bachelu  seem  to  have  been  Adam's  on  the  right,  Maillaod's  in 
the  centre,  and  Halkett'*  on  the  left.  Evidence  in  the  invaluable 
'  Waterloo  Letters '  shows  that  all  three  were  closely  eDgag[ed  with 
French  infantry  an  hour  before  the  final  advance  of  the  Guard, 
Grant*!  brigade  of  Ifgbt  cavalry  seems  also  to  have  found  an 
opportunity  of  charging;,  apparently  from  the  interval  between 
Adam  and  Maiiiand  \  nffirers  in  \t  report  that  ibey  were 
engaged  with  dense  bodies  of  infantry,  feehly  supported  by 
cavalry,  between  six  and  seven  o'chick.  But  to  men  whose 
perceptions  had  already  been  (lulled  by  eight  hours  of  battle, 
this  repulse  of  a  heavy  attack  of  French  infantry  hardly  prc> 
lented  itself  aa  a  apparale  phaie  of  (he  combat;  many  of 
the  narratorfl  blend  it  with  tbeir  account  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Cuirassiers  between  four  and  eix  o*cIock  ;  to  others  the  combat 
seemed  hut  a  preface  and  preKminnrj  to  the  attack  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  which  did  not  inke  place  till  long  after  seven. 

Foy^s  and  Bacbelu**  men  bad  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
their  own  advance  and  retreat  as  a  distinct  and  self '■contained 
episode  of  the  battle.  They  had  spent  the  wbole  day  standing 
at  ease  on  the  slopes  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  without  ^ling  a  shot. 
Ordered  to  tbe  front  at  last,  they  came  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  but  this  did  not  stop  them.  They  made  their  way 
forward  till  they  came,  half-way  up  the  English  slope,  into  a 
sort  of  scmi'circJe  of  fire  from  the  Duke^s  infantry.  Mailland's 
and  Halkett's  men  were  in  their  front ;  Adam^s  brigade,  and 
part  of  da  Plat's  brigade  of  the  German  Legion,  on  their  left 
flank.  The  musketry  was  too  much  for  them  \  '  Cetait  une 
grele  de  mort/  says  Foy.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  men  of 
his  and  Bachelu's  divisions  fell  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
combat.  After  a  very  short  stay  on  the  slope  the  wrecks  of 
tbc  fourteen  French  battalions  recoiled,  and  fell  back  across 
the  valley  to  the  position  which  they  had  but  juii  quilted,  Sci 
thoroaghly  had  they  been  disorganised  that  they  practically 
look  no  further  part  in  the  battle. 

Now,  if  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  fourteen  battalions  of 
Iresh  troops  tried  and  failed  to  break  the  English  line  just  at 
the  point  where  five  (or  six)  battalions  of  the  Guard  afterwards 
attacked  ftt  7.30j  we  may  fairly  argue  that  tb?  first  assault  w&o 
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Tttr  the  mure  ilan^erLjus  aad  crllical.  Obviomly  It  iras  mucb 
more  YiVAy  that  7,000  men  would  burti  thruogb  Ihun  ib^l 
3,500  would  do  sOp  Nor  had  the  condition  of  Welltngioa'i 
right  wing  grown  more  unfarourable  in  the  interval,  BeEweec 
the  repulse  of  Foy  and  Bachdu  and  ibe  advance  of  tbc  Imj^erial 
OuanJ,  the  DiibE  tad  bntngbt  up  several  bndip^  of  fresb  troopi 
inti>  bis  Ironl  line,  and  bad  rang'cd  in  its  rear  the  caphlrr  bri- 
gades of  VivUn  and  Varidab:ur,  with  whii^U  be  ulLiuiaipU  mvJv 
biB  irtest  eountertlrohe.  If,  (herefure,  the  earlier  and  heavier 
attack  was  driven  oQ"  witbouL  extraordinary'  eiertioa,  it  nat 
morally  certain  tbat  the  later  attack,  delivered  by  a  much 
Bmalter  column,  waa  foredi>nmcd  lo  failure.  The  Middle  Guard 
was  far  loo  weak  for  tbe  work  which  the  Emperor  set  before  it ; 
fifteen  ox  twenty  battalions  might  have  aucceeded*  but  five  oi 
ail  w^rc  certain  to  fall.  If  the  advance  and  retreat  of  Friuit'^ 
column  bas  attracted  far  more  attention  than  those  of  Foy'a  and 
Bachela^B  dlvJEions,  it  is  mainly  be<:ause  of  the  ancient  fame  of 
tbc  Imperial  Guard.  To  sec  the  masses  of  bear»tin»  waver^ 
break,  and  roll  down  the  bilUide,  meant  much  more  both  to 
French  and  English  onlookers  than  the  tight  of  double  Che 
number  of  troopt  of  the  line  recoiling,  Nevenbeiesa,  the 
danger  to  Wellington  Lad  been  much  greater  at  the  time  of  the 
earlier  attack,  for,  while  it  was  being  delivered,  the  British  tine 
further  to  tbe  east  was  alio  being  far  more  vigoruuaty  assailed 
than  was  the  case  after  seven  o'clock.  Donselot's  divUion  was 
juKt  onpLuring  La  Have  Sainte,  and  the  German  bailalions  ro 
tbc  right  rear  of  that  farmstead  were  wavering  for  a  moment 
under  the  fearful  artillery  fire  Lo  which  they  were  exposed.  An 
hour  and  a  bnlf  later  thi-  French  attack  in  this  direction  btkd 
done  its  worst  :  there  was  no  sign  that  it  could  win  anj  more 
ground,  though  d'Erlon's  corps  did  make  one  last  futile  effort 
to  aid  the  Imperial  Guard,  We  ibink  then  that  (he  future 
historians  of  the  baiile  must  reconsider  the  received  view  of  ill 
penuhimatc  phase,  and  acknowledge  that  its  most  critical 
moment  was  about  6.30  p.m.,  instead  of  an  hour  later. 

Nevertheless,  a  high  interest  will  always  be  attached  to 
Bonnparte^s  last  elfort,  and  we  are  gla<i  to  find  that  M.  Housiaye, 
in  spite  of  many  small  ormrs,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  some 
new  light  to  bear  upon  il.  More  ink  bas  been  spent  during  tbe 
last  eigh^^  ;ears  upon  the  repulse  of  the  Imperial  Guard  than 
upon  any  oibei  incident  of  the  battle;  in  the  forties  a  *eij 
lively  eoniroversy  raged  between  the  officers  of  the  fiSad,  of  the 
Guards,  and  of  Colin  Halkctt's  brigade,  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  their  shares  in  the  victory;  it  bore  fruit  in 
lundr^  pamphlets  and  magazine  article*  which  all  deserve  study. 
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iTbere  are  &t  least  a  dozen  oarrativeB  of  Frcncli  eTe-wiliiciie*t 
KPd  the  *  Waterloo  Letters '  muat  not  be  nepletied,  M.  HouMiye 
liBi  searcLed  tlifiiugh  nE^arly  all  theae  «(;urce»,  anJ  for  the 
French  Me  of  tW  figbt  bis  decided  to  follow  Ih?  vcnicin  nf 
General  Pclh,  to  the  practical  excltiflion  of  all  olhrrs.  This 
ofTie^r  ahonid  be  a  good  nuthoriij,  ai  he  w«  about  Napolpon'a 
peraun  and  wUncascd  the  formation  and  advance  of  the  Middle 
<titard  fur  the  great  attack .  He  saji  that  the  whole  of  the 
four  reffimenta  of  that  corps  were  employed,  with  the  eice^txon 
of  one  bailalton,  wltirh  the  Mniperor  drew  oft,  and  placed  on  a 

>Dad  to  the  lelt  of  La  Belie  Altianoe  as  a  support.  la  all  the 
lal  *  atatea  '  of  tlie  French  arm^  which  we  have  seen,  the 
Idle  Geard  it  credtt&d  with  eight  batialionB,  the  aame 
lumber  as  thctt  composia^  the  Old  and  the  Voung  Gunrda. 
This  fthould  leave  sevec  ballalioni  ffir  the  atrarking  column  ; 
bat  Petit  a]ief:cs  that  the  4lh  Grenadier*  had  been  orpanificd  as 
a  single-batralion  Teglnieni  only,  and  that  thi?  4th  Chasieari  had 
■uffercd  HO  much  at  Ligny  that  its  two  battalioofl  had  hoi^n  cut 
doHB  to  one.  He  thereforR  holds  ihat  only  five  coluLnns 
Inarched  up  the  hiil  to  the  attack.  Botb  these  stalemenia  aro 
Strang^:  the  Middle  Guard  was  very  bCtoo^  In  numbers:  it 
liad  4|600  men  in  its  ranks,  several  bundreda  more  than 
either  the  Old  or  ibe  Your^  Guard.  Yet  each  of  the  two  latter 
was  organiied  in  eight  battaHons^  so  that  it  appears  hardly 
possible  that  the  Middle  Guard  should  have  been  formed  with 
seven  only.  Again,  as  to  the  losses  at  Lrgny,  Gourgaud  says 
that  ihe  whole  of  the  Guards  — at  least  twelve  battailous  were 
engaged — only  lost  100  men.  M,  Hnussay"  believes  that 
this  b^ure  )s  too  low,  and  su^ests  3QU  as  a  more  probable 
tistiruate.  But  even  if  this  figure  Is  accepted  it  is  clear  that 
Ihe  4lh  Chasseurs — one  liith  of  the  force  engaged — cannot 
have  lost  enough  men  to  make  it  necessary  tu  amalgamate  its 
two  balTalioni  into  one.  The  regiment  muil  ha**  been  1,200 
or  1,300  strong,  and  cannot  have  loit  more  than  100  or  150. 
This  would  not  justify  the  breaklng-up  of  iis  organisation. 

Etch  admitting  that  the  details  given  by  General  Petit  as  to 
the  numbers  and  marshalling  of  the  column  of  attack  are  to  be 
accepted,  to  the  neglect  of  aJl  other  versions,  French  and  English, 
we  have  still  some  criticisms  to  make  on  M.  Huassaye's  account 
of  its  defeat.  The  statement  tbal  ibe  battalions  of  the  Middle 
Guard  advanced  'seuls  contre  iWmee  anglaise '  is  a  mere  figure 
oi  rhetoric;  immediately  to  their  rigbt  d'Erlon's  corps  wa» 
making  lU  last  attack^  behind  them  the  remains  of  Keillc's 
corps  and  large  masses  of  half-rallied  cavalry  were  already 
moving  forward,    &»  far  was  Kriant'a  cotumn  from  attacking  lb© 
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ivholt!  Hngliali  armj  llmt,  ai  a  tDntter  nf  fitct,  it  bail  lo  ilo  with 
three  brigades  only — those  of  Colin  Halkett,  Maitlnnd,  and 
AiIhiii.  Tte  first-named  bad  lost  over  Lliree  hundred  men  al 
Quatre  Bras;  h  had  taken  up  :ta  position  at  VVaterlo*>  unly 
1,900  atroDg^;  and,  afLer  repelling  a  dozen  cavalry  charges  and 
standing  four  boars  in  square  under  a  devastating  artillery  fire, 
it  had  been  reduced  lo  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The  73rd  had, 
at  the  moment  of  (he  advance  n(  the  Middle  Guard,  not  more 
than  eig^hty  men  in  line,  as  that  admirable  witness,  Thomas 
Morris,  relates  ;  the  other  three  regiments  were  tn  hardly  blotter 
case.  It  is  dotibtful  if  the  ivWe  brigade  bad  600  muskets 
left  to  receive  the  enemy's  final  attack,  Maitlands  two  bat- 
talions of  Gaards  had  also  sufFered  dreadfully  at  Quatro  Bras, 
where  they  had  left  behind  them  hli  killed  and  wounded — 
more  than  a  quarter  of  their  ttrength.  They  bad  been  exposed 
at  WaterloOi  dnrin|;  the  afternooD,  to  trials  only  leds  severe  than 
those  which  bad  fallen  upon  Halkett's  devoted  brigade^  and  had 
lost  the  greater  part  of  the  450  men  who  fell  during  the  whole 
engagement,  long  ere  the  head  of  Ney'a  last  column  came 
opposite  them.  Instead  of  being  '  two  enormous  batlalionSk'  or 
*  2,(XX)  men/  as  M.  Houssaye  rt^peateiHy  calls  them,  ihey  cannot 
possibly  have  had  more  than  1,200  muskets  left  for  the  final 
struggle.  Adam^s  brigade  had  not  been  present  at  Qaatre  Bras, 
and  had  arrived  on  the  6eld  of  Mont  Sl.  Jean  with  iu  full 
strength  of  !2,GO0  men.  Allowing  300  men  as  having  been  lust 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  had  stood  many  charges  of  the 
Cuirassiers  and  beaten  b^ck  Foy^s  infantry,  Adam's  battalions 
may  have  mustfred  2,300  bayonets  at  the  crucial  mnment.  In 
all,  then,  the  three  English  brigades  which  fought  the  Imperial 
Guard  cannot  have  had  more  than  4,100  men  in  their  ranks  at 
7.30  on  the  fatal  evening. 

Accfirding  to  M.  Houssaye  two  other  corps  were  engaged 
with  the  French,  to  Che  left  of  Halketl's  line,  vis.,  two 
Brunswick  battalions  and  Diimer's  brigade  of  Dutch-Belgian 
militia-  Tbi*  allegation  is  contrary  to  all  evidence,  save  that 
of  two  vague  ofHcial  reports  of  Dutch  provenance.  Halkett'a 
officers  positively  state  that  no  French  column  attacked,  to 
their  left  or  eastward  flank  ;  they  dealt  themselves  with  the 
two  battalions  of  the  Guartl  which  came  up  against  their 
front.  The  validity  of  the  claim  of  Ditmera  militia,  thai 
they  pushed  fitrward  Into  the  front  line  in  time  to  co-operaie 
in  this  repulse  of  the  French,  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  they  only  \<ist  one  officer  and  iQ  rank  and  file 
killed  during  the  whole  battle,  but  contributed  more  than 
250   ^missing'  to  the  borde  of  runaways   wbo    were   pouring 
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H|d  tbe  TCAT  down  tbe  BrusKla  road.  As  to  tUc  two  Brunt* 
Hwick  haiUliona,  we  have  the  clt:ar  evidence  of  Colonel  Mercer, 
Hwbosc  batt«ry  vos  placed.  prodDcI;  between  them.  He  bears 
HwKoesB  to  their  eiueilcDt  cx>D(]i]ct  during  tbi?  cnvalry  chsrgei, 
Hbat  u  positive  that  neither  be  nor  they  bad  Ktiy  part  in 
Bivpaliin^  tbe  Impfrml  Guard.  At  tbe  mument  of  tbe  final 
Hdoab  ihe^were  being  vexed  by  artillery  fire  from  the  neighbour- 
Bbood  of  La  Hayc  £?ainte,  and  not  by  an  infantry  attack. 
H  Inridenlally  we  learn  frnm  Mercers  *  Waterloo  Camnaieo  '  thai 
HVan  dcr  Smi»cn's  Datch  battery,  which  M,  HoLiasaye  olIegeB  to 
H-Kave  been  turned  upi>n  tbe  Guard,  was,  ai  a  matter  of  fact, 
BeogBged  at  the  moment  with  French  guns  to  tbe  left,  which  il 

■  SDcceeded  in  cnflladirj^  and  nlliniately  drove  from  tbe  field. 
HThe  three  Cngliih  references  which  M.  Houssaye  gives,  as 
^m^ijving  that  tbe  Brunswick  troops  were  attacked  by  Friitnt's 
^Bcolumn,  turn  ou^  when  verified,  to  refer  to  a  previous  aiage  of 
Hthe  bailie;  and  one  of  tbem  contains  a  atatement  (ignored  by 
Hthe  French  aothor)  to  the  effect  that  these  German  corps  were 
Bjicjf  engaged  with  ihe  Guard. 

■  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  Sir  Herbert  Maiwell  has,  most 
Hiacatitiouily,  swallowed  tbe  whole  of  M.  Houssayc's  inaccurate 
HitatemenLf  coDcernLng  the  number  of  Allied  troops  which  toiik 
H  |jait  in  this  phage  of  ibe  battle.  He  even  makes  a  most  unne- 
H  ccssary  apology  for  the  omission  by  earlier  Knglish  writers  of  any 
Hftcknowledgment  of  tbe  services  of  Dilmer^s  brigade.  A  more 
H  careful  study  of  the  original  authorities  would  have  shown  him 
^■tbat  every  statement  of  M,  Houssaye  re<juirec  careful  verifica- 

lioa,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Dutcb-Bclgiaos  were 
engaged  with  the  Guard  at  all.  The  result  of  a  direful 
comparison  of  M.  Houisaye^s  verstoa  with  tbe  English  evidence 
■eems  to  be  that  five  (or  %\\)  French  batlalions  took  part  jo  the 

t  attack.  They  advanced  in  ef^helotiy  with  their  right  columns 
thrown  forward.  The  two  leading  battalions  struck  Halkett*s 
brigade,  and  were  repulsed   by  it  after  a  short  engagement ;  tbe 

■  two  central  columns,  which  had  drawn  close  together  and  acted 
BS  a  single  masn,  came  agninit  Maitlnnd^s  Grenadier  Guards 
and  Napier^s  battery,  and  Buffered  defeat  from  tbem.  The  lel'l, 
or  rear,  ^L-Ae/*;/f,one(or  more  probably  two)  battalions  strong,  was 
taken  in  Hank  by  Adam's  brigade  and  driven  of  eastward^  some 
minutei  after  tlie  rest  of  tbe  attacking  force  had  been  dispersed. 
Among  tbe  many  maps  which  we  have  examined,  showing  tbe 

■  pc»sitions  at  the  moment  of  the  Middle  Guard's  advance,  that  in 
Mr,  Horsbuigh*s  *  Waterloo'  seems  to  give  the  Formation  of  the 
French  columns  more  clearly  than  any  other.  Sjburne,  generally 
tbe  safest  of  guides,  has  been  misled  by  two  false  conceplions. 
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The  firtt  was  an  overestimate  of  ilie  slrengih  of  the  French  ;  be 
^avf?  tbem  ten  inilcad  of  aix  bnttalitna.  Tbe  acconil  ita»  an 
idea  (which  he  subsn^uentlj  rcranled  in  tbe  *  United  Service 
JournnL*  for  1^5}  tbut  tbe  front  nnd  rigbt  ickehn  of  the 
Guiirdi  did  not  eitend  more  tcr  the  east  iban  the  ipot  occopied 
by  Maitland^s  brigade.  Tbe  evidence  of  Halkctt*a  officers 
makes  it  dear  that  the  leading  Frencli  batialicjna  fortneil  a 
fieparale  attackipg  fnrce,  whjcb  reached  far  bevond  Maitland^i 
left  flank,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  desperate  remnant  of  tbe 
30tbf  33rd,  09tb,  and  T3rd  regiments  before  the  Grenadier 
Guardft  had  opened  Rre  upon  the  second  ecMoJi  of  the 
assailants. 

We  have  lingered  long  over  the  details  of  Waterloo,  for 
it  is  R  fiuhject  from  wbirh  every  student  of  military  bii- 
tory  finds  it  bard  to  tear  himBelf  atvavn  Before  brin^jiap 
our  critirism  of  M.  Houssaye  and  Sir  Herl>ert  MaiweJl  to 
a  cloS4?^  we  have  to  note  some  inexactitudes  of  names  «nd 
words  which  lertuirc  correction.  The  Ffenoh  author  is  hy  far 
ibe  milder  offender  in  ihi«  respect  t  his  spelling  of  English 
names  is  far  more  correct  than  is  usual  in  bottks  from  across 
thr  CbanneL  VVe  have  nnlj  noted  Val<wlt  for  WalcotI, 
Wbjniatcs  for  Whinyntea,  Mac-Ready  (an  odd-looking  word) 
for  M ac ready f  and  n  cntnpcisiii?  personage  'de  La ncy- Evans,' 
wbo  is  c<rm|iounded  from  Wellington's  (Juartermoater-GeDeral 
Detant-ej  and  de  Lacy-Kviins,  tbe  hero  of  a  very  diflerem 
campaign.  Amnng  hji  own  countrymen  M,  Houasaye  seems 
to  be  much  pjz^ted  by  a  certain  brigadier-general  uf  Foy*Sf 
wbo  appears  indifTerently  as  Jannin  (p.  3T6jand  Jamin  (p,  102). 
The  (allcT,  as  is  made  clear  by  Foy  bimaelf,  is  the  (»rrect 
form.  Sir  Herbert  Maiwelt  is  an  offender  of  a  much  worse 
lIbss  in  (he  mangling  of  names.  A  good  many  errors  in  bis 
first  edition  have  been  corrected  !n  later  jsiucSt  but  Sabrat  ts 
left  for  ^obfal  (i,  202),  Thomars  for  Thomar  (i^  13>i) ;  wbilc 
tbe  heights  on  the  bnlllerield  of  SaUms-ncH  are  spelt  Arnpeites 
in  the  map,  Arspiles  in  (he  text  (i,  230,  2^1).  Tbe  general 
wbo  commanded  ibe  French  left  wing  at  tbe  same  figbl  Is 
atternatelv  Tbomlere  (map)  and  Tbomieres  [\^  9^3  and  2S4). 
Calvnrasa  and  Calbarasso  are  sufficiently  diverse  names  for  the 
same  village.  So  too  among  the  Prussian  generals  we  have  the 
variants  Tbielmann  and  Thielemac,  Kleinst  and  Kleist,  and 
among  tbe  Spaniards,  Vanegas  and  Venegas,  Gallesteros  and 
Ballosterns,  Znya  and  Zayas.  We  arc  positive  that  scores 
of  Bucli  slips  could  be  collected  from  Sir  Herbert  Maxweiri 
two  volumes  witbout  any  difhculty. 

The  impression  of  over-basty   work   which    such    inisprints 
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leave  upon  u«  is  slreni^thcncd  by  Eoany  pas^n^^  in  whicb  tbe 
aoihor  baa  not  taken  the  trouble  Kt>  bring^  bii  senteim-a  into 
acoorclance  vpith  the  aimplost  ral^^s  of  grnmmiir.  We  may  ^ivc^ 
a  few  ^liirnples  ; — 

'Hardly  bwl  SomorHt  galloped  off,  aad  jubt  as  Wolliugtua  toiIq 
out  alone  to  Hoarte,  vhan  a  patrol  of  Freaoh  cavalry  entered  the 
^fitlipe.-     (i.  333.) 

'With  nhal  diffcrcrit  foolinge  he  Tiecrod  tbceo  aceaes  from  thow 
vben  laat  bs  atood  among  bbeiu  ! '     (\,  382.) 

^Not  awh^inied  soine,  in  the  delirium  of  HueceKN,  nthers  imrler  the 
abeer  pn-^g  of  romoinbBrod  dufeat,  to  revile  the  great  eoinmatidcr,  bjr 
doclariDj^  that  before  tbe  battle  was  fairlj  loet  Lo  rode  off  tbo 
field.'     (ii,  8i.) 

Another  clais  of  erron  coniists  of  tboie  in  whicb  one  name 
i>  vdbatitutcd  for  another  by  some  triek  of  ineoiory  on  the 
authoT^i  part.  Sir  Herbert  knows  well  i^nough  that  Snitara  wai 
not  the  capital  of  the  Pefthwaa,  nor  Agra  that  of  Scindiah ; 
tUe  right  names — Pnonn  a»d  Gwallor — appear  in  man^  p^^^s 
of  hia  book  1  yet  on  pp.  53  and  7^  of  vol.  i  be  mnkes  these 
unaccountable  aubsLltutiona.  Again,  throughout  ibe  aicount 
of  Asiayp,  the  river  which  Wellesley  bnd  to  cross  is  styled  ihe 
Kistna.  it  VAs  rcfLtly  the  Kaitna :  the  j&r§;er  and  better-known 
itrenin  which  Sir  Herbert  names  does  not  come  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  tbe  battle-held.  It  is  comparatirely  seldom 
ihat  we  have  detected  absolute  inis-stateinenti  of  fact  as  opposed 
to  errors  of  nnmea  \  but  there  is  a  ^rave  slip  on  p.  rO  of 
voL  ii,  where  PicLon  is  described  as  the  ^beloved  chief  of 
the  old  S^lhf  the  Connaught  Rnngers.  Anyone  who  has  read 
Gratlan's  '  PeninsuUr  Diary/  or  olber  writings  by  ofrK;erB  of 
the  S'^tb,  will  remember  thai  Picton  was  detested  by  tbe 
regiment.  He  bad  CFillcd  them  *  ragg;cd  Uonnnught  foot-pjids/ 
accused  them  of  selling  their  cartridgea  In  buy  affitaniimte^  and 
steadily  refused  to  recommend  any  of  their  oHiceri  for  pro- 
motion or  Ui  insert  their  names  in  despHtches.  Hence  came  a 
well-gronnded  dislike  for  him  in  the  regiment,  which  was  not 
fofgotlen  for  long^  years  after  bis  death.  Another  error  of  some 
importance  is  the  description  (vol.  i,  p.  55)  of  Kruse's  brigade 
at  Waterloo  as  consifiting  of  Dutch  cavalry,  Tbey  were  really 
Nauau  infantry. 

We  wish  Sir  Herbert  a  competent  and  conscientious  proof- 
reader for  bis  nest  edition,  and  trust  that  he  may  tind  lime 
to  reconsider  his  enthusiasm  for  M.  Houssayes  v  en  ion  of 
WaterliHr.  With  n  moderate  amount  of  revision  bis  book  may 
take  Its  place  as  the  standard  Life  of  our  greatest  BrittsU 
ienvral. 
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Art.  XH,— THE  AFRIKANDER  BOND,  ^B 

1  The  Botr  StaUi,  By  A.  H.  Kence.  Lond^m;  Mctbueo, 
1900. 

2.  Tks  Tmnsvaai  fr&jn  IVithin.  Bj  J,  P.  Fitipairick,  Popuinr 
edilinn.     Luudon  :   Heinemanni  1900. 

3,  On  the  Eve  &f  tka  l^ar.  By  Evelyn  Cecil,  M.P.  London  : 
JijUn  Murray,  ISOO, 

4-  A   Century  cf  IVroitg.     Issjed   by   F,   W,  Reiti:.      London: 

•Review  of  Hcriew*'  Office,  1900. 
D.    The    Birth    of  the    Bond.       G  r^ham Blown,    Cape    Colony  : 

Josiah  Slater,  1900, 

6.  Paul  Kruger  en  de  Oj/koinU  van  tk  Zv^id-Afrihaantch^ 
Republiek.  By  J,  S,  van  Oovdt,  Amaterdaoi  t  Holland' 
AftikaDder  Publlihing  Company»  1898. 

7.  TrantvaaUche  Herinneriu^tJi.  By  E>  T-  P.  JoriMcn- 
Amalerdam  :   18^7. 

8.  South  African  Preii :  (EnglUh)  Cape  TTmea ;  Cajt^  Argmx 
Friend  of  the  Free  iState  i  (Dutch)  De  Palrioi ;  Zuid 
Afrihaan  ;    Oai  Land;   De  Express. 

A  SECTION— a  large  aection— of  the  DalcU  inUnbitAQts  of 
South  Africa  hare  long  chertihed  a  desire  to  convert 
that  country  into  a  Kepabiic,  or  federation  of  Kcpubltca,  in 
wbieh  Gr^at  Britain  shall  have  no  mnre  plare  nr  authnriiy  than 
•bo  bas  in  the  Republic*  of  France  or  SniUcrland  ;  and  certain 
of  their  leaders,  not  in  tlie  TraniiVflnl  and  Orange  Free  Stale 
only,  but  in  Natal  and  tbe  Cape  Colony  aho,  have  b«en  working 
together  to  accomplish  thii  desire.  To  call  this  desire  and 
the  concerted  endoavour  to  accompliah  it  a  'conspiracy/  ii  to 
assert  more  than  in  the  very  nature  of  things  can  be  proved; 
and  to  assert  more  than  can  be  proved  is  to  play  into  tbe  hands 
of  the  champions  of  ibe  South  AFricaa  Republics,  enabling 
them  to  divert  atieniion  from  the  dangerous  disafTeciioQ  of  the 
0utch  by  a  controversy  as  to  the  name  by  which  that  dis- 
adectirju  shimid  be  railed.  As  Mr.  PilKpatrirk  reniEirka,  in  the 
introduction  to  tbe  popular  edition  of  bis  admirable  bonk  : — 

^  obargce  of  troaaon  and  oonapirooy  aro  unnoccflaary.  It  is  safEoieot 
ta  show  that  the  atm  of  the  Transvaal  haa  beou  to  Bubvert  tUu 
Ttnporial  authority  aod  oipol  the  Imperial  power,  and  tbat  thu 
aynipathdtic  attitade  of  the  Afnka[idc}r  Boud,  however  human  it  ma/ 
be,  Las  been  uaail  to  draw  BritiBh  Bnbjecla  into  a  daugerous  coarse, 
and  hofi  kd  Itcin  to  coquet  with  uj  anibilion  whioh  the  British  half 
of  the  ^pulatiou  and  thu  Tiritiuh  Empire  will  re«iHt  at  all  uosta.* 

With    a    vieitt    to   discover   the   origin  and  prevalence  of  ihia 
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ambition   or  aspirJtlioii,   let   ut  eramtne  its    man ifeitat ions  i 
tbe  several  States  and  colonies  of  South  Afnciu 

Tab«  Grit  the  Trao^vaaL  That  iho  Transroal  has  con- 
tLDLtuusty  sought  to  eflca|>e  Ironi  every  vestigtr  of  ilt^jjeLidencc 
Dpun  En^Und,  and  to  become  a  ^  sovereign  internationaL  Sutt^/ 
is  dear  from  the  hiator/  <jf  the  la«l  twenty  jears.  Ic  m  equallj 
reriain  Ihac  an  iiicTi?a«iag  number  of  the  Boers  untY  their  leader* 
sou£;hl  1o  procure  ihe  emr^ncipation  of  Ebe  Transvaal  a«  tbe 
inJupenaable  first  step  lo  the  fmnnripntii>n  of  ;i]l  South  Africa, 
There  is  tioLbing  xurprUini;  In  tbeae  aspirations.  Like  iho 
Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal  was  fiiuuded  and  peopled  by 
fd^itivea  from  ihe  British  settlements  at  the  Cape;  nnd  the 
antipath/  to  British  ide^Ls  and  Brituh  rule,  which  [mimpted 
them  to  iacur  untold  hanlsLjps  to  escape  therefrom,  baa  ever 
Since  been  seduloti^ly  fostered.  A^lr.  Kruger  was  ono  of  these 
fngiltves,  and  moat  of  the  burghers  now  in  arms  againBt  us  are 
their  sons  or  fr''andsi>ns.  ClcQTly,  thep,  to  deny  the  existence 
afBn  anci-Rntish  movement  in  South  Africa,  and  t{>  ascribe  to 
Ihe  Jameson  Katd  the  Transvaars  participation  in  this  morc" 
meot,  is  to  ignore  the  great  historical  fact  that  it  was  in 
bntipathj  to  British  rule  that  the  Br>er  Kepablics  had  their 
Qrigia. 

How  faithfully  the  |;enetic  aspirations  of  the  founders  of  the 
South  African  Republic  have  been  echoed  and  perpetuated  by 
Ibeir  successors  in  the  inanaj^emenc  of  its  afTaIrs  is  abundantly 
shown  in  ibe  records  of  the  Volksrood  and  the  pages  of  our  own 
Bitip-books.  President  Burgers,  who  was  never  tired  of  picturing 
a  United  Soath  Africa  nnder  the  Dutch  Bag,  and  who  sacrificed 
his  private  fortune  in  vain  efforts  to  cinistruct  a  railway  tn 
Deiagoa  Bay,  which  he  held  to  be  indispensable  to  the  trans- 
formation of  the  raw  little  State  under  his  rule  into  a  Dutcli 
Dominion  co-eitensive  with  South  Africa — President  Burgers 
thus  explained  to  an  audience  In  Holland  the  desire  of  their 
kioimen  of  Sourh  Africa: — 

'  Id  that  far-off  country  the  inbabiluita  atill  dream  of  a  ftitnre  iu 
vbicih  tbo  poi^plo  of  HoIWid  will  rcoovor  tboir  furmer  grokitaQsa. 
Ho  WiB  oooriuoe*!  that  witbJu  half  n  teotury  there  woalJ  ha  in 
8<iQtb  Africa  a  populabicn  of  eight  millions,  all  speaking  th»  Dutoh 
lauguago,  and  ikll  extending  th«  glory  of  Holland — a  sacL^nd  Ht>ilauJ, 
M  ouergetia  and  libor^-loviug  ub  kho  first,  bab  greatjjr  ia  bi;toQt  and 
gMftter  in  power/  * 

Then  came  Stephanas  Johannes  Paulus  Krnger,  a  mighlier 

man  In  thought  as  well  as  in  ai:t  than  the  ini^lTective  clergyman 

"  Quoktd  in  '  TrOABviisl  froin  Within,'  bopulaJ*  edilloii,  wohte^  p.  siL 
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who  bad  preceded  him  in  the  Presitl^ntiAl  chair.  Mr.  Kruger 
BHW  tUat  ib^  drenm  of  a  united  Dutch  Republic  required  {ox  itA 
accomplishment,  fintf  an  indepeodeut  Trnnsvaal,  which  should 
aerve  as  an  asjlum  and  place  of  arm*  for  the  Dutch  lliTOug:hout 
Souih  Africa,  So  we  find  liim  on  November  I4ih,  1883,  when 
in  England  to  ac|fotiftte  the  London  Coovertion,  frankly  writing 
thuH  tn  Lord  Derby: — 

'It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  Soath  Africnn  Republic  will 
cT^n  DOW  thankfully  accept  from  Hor  Mejeaty'H  Govamxnont  Homo 
nUoTintion  of  tho  hurdon  impoaed  upon  thorn  [by  tho  Protorio 
CoQvontioii],  but  wliatovot  conoofiBioni*  Her  Majcfily'a  Govenm:oot 
nny  be  propnrod  to  make,  tho  reotprocnl  onnfiileTJce  hetveen  British 
a.ud  Datoh  oolonigtB  fill  then  only  revive  xchen  Rer  Mfljesty'R 
GoverorDcnt  alH>  vUl  accept  the  B&ad  HiTor  ConTontion  oa  tho 
Lifltorical  biiNiH  of  all  furtLet  Atraugementa-  Any  settlement  nut 
founded  upon  thi^  ba«i8  cannot  but  l>e  of  h  inAFcly  tninpornry 
cbarnoter — only  upon  thia  haeia  can  a  permanent  Bettleinenl  be 
Bccurod,'  • 

The  full  import  of  this  very  frank  revcUlion  of  the  political 
aims  of  the  Tmnsvaal  appean  only  when  we  tahe  Into  i^oiw 
lidcration  that  the  Boen  bare  always  claimed,  under  the  Sand 
Rivtrr  Conventinn,  to  which  Mr.  Kruger  here  appenl^,  chi? 
complete  independence  enjoyed  by  the  Oran^  Free  State  under 
the  Blocinfontein  Convention  of  IBM.  State  Secretary  Reitjt  weu 
only  repeating  Mr.  Kruger'*  cluim  of  1^83  when,  in  hii  deipatch 
to  the  High  Commissioner  dated  May  9th,  IS^d,  he  wrote; 
'The  now  eiUtJng  right  nf  nbvoluie  »elf-govermnent  of  thli 
Republic  it  not  derived  from  either  the  CouTention  of  1^81  or 
that  of  1^84,  but  Bimply  and  solely  follows  from  the  inherent 
right  of  tbiii  Repoblic  as  a  sorercign  intemationai  State.'  f 

While  concentrating  himself  on  the  task  of  releaaing  hit 
State  from  every  restraint  upon  its  sovereignty,  Mr,  Kruger 
has  never  lost  ijgbt  of  the  more  distant  goal  of  a  United  Dutch 
South  Africa.  But,  unlike  Bargers,  be  baa  never  allowed  the 
alluring  vision  of  that  goal  to  blind  bim  to  the  pitfaJU  along 
the  road  bv  which  alone  it  could  be  reached.  Accordingly  we 
hear  bim  from  lime  to  time  publicly  confeaaing  ibe  faith  of 
Afrikanderdom^  with  a  caution  to  the  more  ardent  not  to 
proclaim  it  from  the  hocise-rop* ; — 

'  I  think  it  too  auou/  he  said  at  Bloenifontein  in  1BR7.  *  to  (ip(«1r 
of  a  TJidlud  South  AfHca  tindeume  flag,  Wliicjh  flag  la  it  t*  be? 
Thu  Queeu  <if  Eu^laiid  b-i3iild  object  to  LaTicg  btjr  tLig  bauUd  down, 
and  wOt  the  burghers  uf  the  Tinufivaa],  ubject  to  hauling  dcwQ  onra. 
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We  most  be  p«ti«ttt  \hen.  We  ue  now  mull  aod  of  Ittlte  impof- 
teacA,  but  TO  ato  AjrowiDg,  Uki  ue  propaH&g  tbd  wkj  t»  Uke  our 
among  tho  great  tuUaoB  uf  ^lo  bozLI.^  * 


^. 


And  wbal  of  ihe  Orao^  Free  Slate?  Whftt  part  hu  it 
plajrnl  in  the  end^flTour  in  ontE  Grrat  BHtalD  from  her  rig^htfut 
place  aA  paramoant  Power  in  Soath  Africa^  aod  to  eitabliib 
Boer airen dene V  from  CapeTown  In  ihe  Zainbesi?  Until  185^4 
the  Boers  beyond  the  Vaal  Ktrer  ctjled  their  country  tbe  *  Dutch 
African  Republic/  but  tn  that  year  ihcy  changed  its  Dame  to  the 
'South  African  Republic,'  and  in  the  change  gare  vet  another 
irHiicati^n  of  iheir  intention  to  citend  the  name  and  ibcir  own 
ajceDdeney  to  aU  South  Africa.      A«  a  fim  itep  in  Ihit  dirpc- 

a  attempts  were  very  earijr  set  on  foot  hj  Marthinu*  Westcis 
rorius,  lecond  Preildent  nf  the  Tran<»^aal,  to  absorb  the 
adjoining  Republic  of  ihe  Orange  Free  Stale;  but  nothing  wna 
arcomplisbe*!  until  1889,  when,  on  the  deatb  "f  Sir  Jnbn  Brand, 
Mr.  F,  W,  Reitz  (now  State  Secretary  nf  the  Transvaal)  left  the 
Bench  for  the  PreHidential  chair.  Animated  bv  ibe  aspimiions 
lod  antipathies  to  which  be  baa  recently  given  vent  in  bis 
^Century  uf  Wrong,*  be  hastened  to  negotiate  with  President 
Kruger  the  Treaty  of  Folcherstroom  (March  lllh,  lb^9)^  by 
nh'ich  tbc  two  Republics  were  constituted  alJie*.  That  be  did 
Dot  go  further  in  ihf«  direction  nai  doe  to  the  wise  counaela  of 
butghers  like  J*  G.  Fraser,  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Slejn  ;  C.  VV.  H, 
TAn  dpr  Post,  the  ableit  speaker  in  the  Free  State  Volkiraad; 
iod  C.  J.  Cloete,  representing  Bethlehem  in  that  aMembly, 

HU  Aucceiior,  Judge  Steyn,  took  up  hii  work,  and  wai  able 
to  far  to  cnmpleto  tbe  fusion  of  the  two  Republics— which 
England  bod  once  prohibited  undef  penalty  of  cancellatiL>n  ol 
the  Conventions — that  their  common  interetts  and  policy  were 
placed  under  tbe  suprrvision  of  a  Federal  Council  of  Ten. 
By  tbe  same  insrrumeat — -the  Treaty  of  Bloemfontein  of  ih& 
Hth  Mftrcb  1*497 — the  alliance  of  1889  wna  converted,  as 
the  issue  has  linre  shown,  into  one  of  nflence  and  defence. 
Yet  it  would  be  n  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  Orange  Free 
State  yv»9  innocent  of  Pnn-Afriknnderism  until  Mr.  Beitz 
became  head  of  the  GovcrnmenL  President  Brand  bimicif 
shared  tbe  dream,  but,  unlike  Presidents  ReiiE  and  Stej^n, 
without  bitterness  lowariJa  Fngland.  Says  Mr,  J,  S,  van  Oordt> 
nriiing  of  tbe  War  of  Independence,  Hhe  careful  Jan  Brand 
WAS  convinced  that  as  yei  (Vie  timH  bad  not  arrived  wh«a 
South  Africa  couEd  tear  heiaelf  bwaa  from  Great  Britain ';t  bat 
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thai  even  Prmiilent  Brand  lookeil  furfrarct  la  lucb  a  '  Le^rin^ 
lo<»ae'  his  remark  to  Mr  Froude  od  Ixird  Carnarvon's  Federa- 
tion Bill  Eul!lcif!ntl)'  proves:  *HU'(L"iTd  Carnarvon*!)  '  great 
&cbemc  is  a  United  South  Africa  under  the  Britiih  Q&g,  He 
dreams  of  il,  to  do  1,  but  under  the  Bag  of  South  Africa.* 
Clearly,  then,  ibe  Pan-Afrikander  movement,  at  a  date  Inng 
anleriiir  1o  the  Jameson  Raid,  had  extended  to  the  Orange? 
Free  Siare,  Tbat  most  unhappy  occurrence  did  but  cguickeo 
the  current  and  give  it  ft  stronger  anli-Britifih  trend. 

And  nnw  let  ui  mm  in  ihe  main  field  of  our  enquirv^  the 
Cape  Colonyt  for  it  ia  there  that  it  is  most  necessary  tu  display 
the  workings  of  the  spirit  of  antipathy  to  Britiib  rule.  That 
this  spirit  existed  long  before  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
Sir  George  Grey  Is  vtilneas.  Writing  to  Sir  E.  Q.  Ljtton  ill 
18^8,  in  protest  against  the  views  which  led  to  *  the  diamem- 
bcrmcnt  of  Si>utU  Africa^   be  said  ; — 

■I  Ihink  there  can  \ie  no  doabt  that  m  auy  grt^at  pobtic  or 
popular  or  national  qaoetion  or  tnuToment,  the  mere  fikot  uf  uhlling 
bheae  people  [tbo  Dutch  of  South  Africa]  diSbront  nations  vouH  not 
laske  tbt^ni  bo,  nor  wunLJ  thu  faot  of  a  Oiartj  furdablu  stream  ruanlDg 
between  them  sever  their  ayiupathieH  or  prevent  thoni  from  acting 
in  unison.  I  think  that  many  quoBtious  might  arise  in  nhich,  if  tbe 
GoTemmcnt  on  the  eoutb  side  of  the  Orange  Uivor  [tbo  Imperial 
QovemQLent]  book  a  differont  vieir  &om  that  on  the  north  eide  uf 
the  riynr  [the  Fepuhlioan  GoTernuieul^]^  it  inigbt  be  vury  doTibtfnl 
which  of  the  two  GoTeramentB  the  groat  mesa  of  theeo  people  V01.1IU 
oboy;  • 

Of  the  truth  of  Sir  George  Grey*s  progn oat t cation  the 
prcaent  tituation  in  the  Cape  Colony  affords  startling  proof. 
Between  eight  and  ten  ihouaanU  of  Her  Majesty's  Dutrb 
subjects  are  known  10  have  joined  tbe  Republican  comm«ndos, 
while  tbiee  ihousand  more  have  risen  in  open  rebellion  in  ihe 
wetlcm  diftiricli.  But,  large  though  they  be,  these  numbers 
do  not  give  tbe  full  measure  of  tbe  disloyalty  of  wbicb  Sir 
Alfrerl  Milner  warufcl  ibe  Imperial  Gtivernment  in  his  de»psirb 
of  5lh  Maj,  Ihlt^.  hor  every  Cape  Dutchman  actually  in  armt 
against  us^  hnlf  a  dir/en  skulk  at  bonie,  ^eabtus  to  aid  and  al>et 
the  enemy  in  avery  way  short  of  open  rebellion. 

*  Tho  triek  by  «hioli  they  avoid  convtetien  and  confifiCAtioB 
of  tbeir  UbA  is  iDgouioiifi '  (writtti  Ur,  Evulyn  Coci],  in  liis 
jutorcating  record  of  n  visit  to  Soutb  Afri«;a  ou  the  eve  of  iho  w^r). 

*  Cf>j>i»d  f>f  (^^rrefluiudeDce  baivti-fi  ihu  Colonul  OffioQ  &Dd  tiowuof  Sir 
George  Or*y  rMi»«luig  his  recall  »nJ  luWquiuil  rpsppoloimenl.  'Colonial 
Office  P»p(ir,'  Ai>ril  2ad,  iHtiO,  p.  6. 
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*Tbe  fftrmiiLg  fntbere  and  gmndrethen  reUin  the  transfer  of  tlia 
property  od  ^cir  fHrnm  in  (hoit  ova  bfitidB,  dud  thou  sa^  to  thoir 
SODS  that  tbey  may  ^o  uul  do  u  they  plotHe,  and  noed  uot  fear 
cunfiscatioti  f<tr  tivamiQ  if  thej  fight  ot  upy  £:)r  tlmir  Dntch  lirotliero 
ID  the  TraQfiVfial.  It  is  apporont  that  a  IjLrgo  irnmbar  hare  i^vailed 
theuiBelycB  of  this  dodf^o,  and  it  ia  not  too  muoh  to  ahj  thnt  pikrta  of 
iLe  Cape  Colon;  aie  huDtiycombed  with  traoBon.' 

Still  more  omiaoua  than  this  paJpabJe  and  militaat  dislojdltj, 
vbicb,  itfier  all,  nflen  meHin  no  mort? — but  nlio  no  Ices — -thnn  n 
preference  for  one's  cousin  over  one's  Queen,  Is  the  altitude  nf 
the  Cape  Minisir^.  It  should  nr>t  be  forgotren  thnt,  when  nil 
the  lelf'govemiog  provinces  of  the  Empire  were  mlljiog  to 
the  side  of  ihe  mother  country,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  ttAndiog  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  had  nothing  to 
coniTibute  to  the  heJp  of  the  soTcreiga  to  whom  he  had  onrom 
true  Allegia.nce  but  tfaia  t — 

*  I  eay  to-day,  not  tneroly  to  this  Cokiiy,  bat  to  tto  world,  that  I 
ehaU  do  my  vory  boat  to  luiuQtaiQ  for  thia  Colony  the  posiCioD  of 
standing  apart  and  aloof  from  the  etruggla.  both  with  regard  to  lie 
fbroea  and  with  regard  to  its  poirple' — * 

an  announcement  greetedi  it  is  true,  witli  Ministerial  cheers,  but 
of  which  the  High  Com mi««io iter,  reporting  it  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, remarked; — 

'  TLgac  TForda  eeem  to  fall  little  short  of  a  docloration  of  indepen- 
dence, aad  amount  virtually  to  a  policy  of  sepurating  the  Colony,  if 
only  fro  Jvic  vifw,  from  the  Knipiro  of  which  it  forms  a  part/  f 

Mr  Sctreiner,  of  the  Caipe  Colony,  ia  brother- in -law  of 
Mr.  Heitz,  of  the  Transvaal,  as  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry  de 
Villien  js  brother  to  Chief  Justice  Melius  de  Villiers,  of  the 
Orange  Free  State;  and  there  ia  a  disposition  lo  regard  these 
family  lies  as  absolving  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  thus  related 
from  their  duties  to  Queen  and  country.  Not  so  did  either 
Northerners  or  Southerners  argue  in  the  Civil  War^  and  theirs 
is  the  nobler  precedent. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  situatioa  to  which  we  desire  to  direct 
attention  moil  of  all  is  the  evident  presence,  behind  these  mani- 
festations of  disloyalty,  of  the  inspiring  and  directing  agency 
of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  A  year  ago,  even  six  months  ago, 
a  g&norouB  man^  ignorant  of  the  history  of  thii  formidable 
organisation,  and  taking  its  words  at  '  face  value,'  might  still 
accept  its  protestations  of  loyalty.  But  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  the   Afrikander  Bond  has  thrown  aside  the  mask  of  fair 
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words  coDtrived  bj  Mr.  Hofmejr;  and  altbougli  tlip  poit- 
ponement  of  tbe  Annual  Congreu  for  1900  lenvefl  Cbe  acts  of 
iu  members  and  tbe  resolutlona  of  its  tlUuict  cuuiniittces  itiU 
lacking  the  cotigresfiionoJ  sesl,  ^et  enough  has  b««a  «a.id  and 
done  to  warraat  the  charge  that  the  Afrikander  Bund  mait  be 
counted  among  tbe  Qiieen^«  eDemies.  And  ahe  hmi  none  more 
formidable  in  her  South  Afirc&n  dominions.  So  long  ago  as 
1890  Mr.  Merrimnn  wrote:  ^Almoit  one  balf  of  the  members 
of  the  Cape  As9emb]3'  are  nomiooes  of  the  Afrikander  Bond, 
and  tbey  entireljr  control  the  government  of  the  Colony.'  *  1l 
is  fitiLl  truer  to-day  that  tbe  Afrikander  Bond  sustains  the 
Cdpe  MiDistry  in  ofSi;c,  and  prescribe*  its  policy — a  i>uUcy 
which,  to  speak  leniently,  would  run  with  the  bare  and  hunt 
with  the  bound k-  Happily,  the  subsequent  acU  of  tbe 
Ministry  have  not  quire  matched  their  disloyal  declaration  of 
neuiraUly  on  the  eve  of  the  war  ;  for  the  local  force*  and  Stale 
railways  were  at  liist  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Imjwrial 
autborilicB,  and  the  Prime  Minislcr  did  at  last  bring  bimtclf  to 
sign  tbe  High  Conimissioiiers  proclauiatioos  placing  ceriAin 
districts  under  martial  law.  But  under  what  pressure  and  how 
grudgingly  that  assistance  was  conceded.  Sir  Alfred  Milner*s 
deBpatehes  only  too  painfidLy  display  ;  while  tbe  correspondence, 
for  ejiample,  which  passed  between  the  High  Cominisiioner 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  I  he  Cape  Colony,  with  TfEferenre  to 
tbe  trnnsmiision  ul  arms  and  inanitions  of  war  by  tbe  latter  to 
tbe  Orange  Frfe  STate^f  giies  startling  evidence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  disloyalty  in  high  places. 

But  of  tbe  disloyally  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  these  dubious 
acts  and  omUsioDS  of  ita  creature,  tbe  Cape  Ministryf  are  not 
the  only  evidence.  The  open  rebellion  of  the  nortbern  and 
western  provinces  of  tbe  Colony  lies  at  tbe  same  door.  Tbe 
Bond  is  strongest  eicactly  where  rebellion  is  most  rampat^L 
Not  only  so,  but  in  every  authenticated  case  of  r&betlioa,  it  is 
BondmcDf  sometimes  through  and  in  tbe  name  of  their  local 
nrganisation,  who  have  taken  the  initiative.  Until  tbe  rebels 
shall  have  been  brought  to  trial,  the  full  measure  of  the  Bond** 
ciiinplicity  cannot  be  known  ;  but  the  facts  already  published 
make  it  certain  that,  as  at  Vryburg,  where  the  *  Distriktbestuur' 
banded  over  the  town  to  the  Republican  troiips,  and  joineil  their 
ranks,  so  it  hns  been  at  Aliwal  North,  at  Burghersdorp,  at 
Colesberg,  and  uther  Bond  centres  in  the  areas  which  have  Ixrca 
placed    under   martial    law.      Several    Bood    leaders,  smoagsi 
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em  Mr.  De  Wet,  Member  fif  the  Cape  Legislative  Aaieuibl^, 
have  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  Ireaaon  ;  but  there  ia  only 
ttfo  much  reason  to  tear  that,  as  in  the  f^arli^^r  (;4tc  iti  Mr. 
Michau,  Chairman  of  the  Kimberley  Branch  ot'  the  Buod, 
Mr.  Schrciner'a  Attoroe^ -General  will  reluae  to  prosecate. 
Yet  all  this  has  fiiifed  to  vliciL  from  th«  Cenirul  Committee  of 
the  Bond,  f>T  Irom  Mr.  Hofmc^r,  the  omnipotent  iead<jr  ot  tho 
IJonJ,  une  word  of  conttem nation.  On  the  contrary,  '  Ons 
Land,*  ita  official  organ,  nnd  the  *  South  African  Newa,*  a 
new  aLiiiliaryf  have  set  themselves  \o  belittle  our  trinrps  aittl 
(Kir  victorieSf  to  assail  and  mifirepreaGnl  Sir  Alfred  MiLner,  to 
applaud  and  enc^mrage  the  Republics.  The  grudging  aad 
partial  departure  of  the  Cape  Ministry  from  lis  policy  ai 
neutrfillty  has  been  resented  ;  and  nhen  Mr.  Schreincr  wrote  to 
Pre»jdent  Steyn  complaining  of  the  invasion  of  the  Colony  by 
the  Free  Stale  commandos,  '  Ona  Land'  approvingly  antici- 
jnted  that  President  Steyn's  reply  would  be  as  follows:— 

Tha  Bepnhliofl  are  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  ri gh teona  Htrnggle. 
mast  therefoiro  make  euuh  diapoaiuons  aa  they  may  deam 
tr;  to  sccaro  viotor-y.  Capo  colony  ia  i^oi  noutr^,  for  British 
troops  are  beiug  moved  through  the  Guluay  wiih  the  conwmt  of  iIa 
Government.  Moreover,  the  Capa  hae  been  made  the  boaia  of  an 
UMOlt  on  the  KepnbLcse,  whilab  its  harboar,  railwajB,  telegraphs, 
Toliuil«OTB,  and  rifla  aaaouiatii^oa  aro  auutt^tiug  tho  Ixupuriol 
Govemmoat.'  * 

EvcQ  more  sig;n]ficant  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Afrikander 
party  ihnmghnut  South  Africa  is  the  following  extract  from 
'Ons  Land'  (189(5),  quoted  in  Mr.  Keitz'i  *  Century  uf  Wrong/ 
where  it  is  gtven  ns  tvjiiual  of  ttie  feeling  of  Afrikanders  ;— 

*  This  is  truly  a  oritical  monmnt  iu  the  eiistonco  of  Afrikaudurdom 
nil  oper  South  Africa.  Now  or  never  !  Noflf  <ir  never  tlie  foundation 
uf  a  wide- otab racing  natioDaliam  muat  be  laid*  Tha  iron  la  rod-hat, 
aod  tho  time  for  forging  ie  at  hand.  .  -  h  The  partition  wall  haa 
diaappuared.  Let  uh  atand  mikufully  by  odo  anothtir.  The  danger 
liag  nnt  yet  dieappi?ared ;  on  tlie  contrary,  never  has  the  necesuity  tor 
a  policy  of  a  CVniouial  and  Republican  Union  bouu  greater-  now  the 
pHychologicul  moukeQli  has  arrived  ;  now  cor  pooplo  have  awak^io^ 
all  over  8outh  Africa;  a  u&w^  glow  iUumiuatoa  our  hearts;  lot  us 
DOW  lay  the  foundatioa-stone  ot  a  real  United  S(»utb  Atrioa  un  the 
Boil  of  a  pure  and  all-oomprohonsiTo  national  svatimunt.' 

At  this  p<nnt  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  some  account  of 
the  coiiaLttuLii>n  and  working  of  the  body  whose  acts  we  are 
passing  under   review.     According   to   its' Annual   Report  for 
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1893/  the  Afrikander  Bon<l  counts  in  the  C»pc  Colopy  11,4J^7 
tncmbers  aad  316  'branches.'  These  br&nchca  coinciJe  in 
nuinber  and  area  with  the  *  fi eld-corn eUues '  or  uniti  into  which 
the  Colony  is  ilividccj  tor  the  purposes  of  clril  adaiiDLstration. 
Branches  are  grouped  into  'diKtricti/  each  dtstrif^t  being  under 
tbc  rule  <ti  a  committee  or  *  bestaur/  formod  of  two  dele^^^tes 
fmin  ench  of  it*  <xm»tituent  branchei.  ThedUmci  cumiritlf^s 
in  their  turn  arc  under  a  Froi'incJal  Committee  of  two  delegates 
from  eatli  district,  fn  its  eniiretj,  tlie  ATrtltander  Bond  coDsists 
of  four  provincei — the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  Orange  FreeState;  and  the  whole  is  presided  over  by  a  Central 
Committee  of  two  delegates  from  each  province.  Such  is  ihc 
Gompnct  organisation  on  wbich  reposes,  in  so  far  as  the  Cape 
is  concerned,  the  *dominion  of  Afrikanderdom/  But,  in  aJl 
matters  touchiog  tbe  Cape  Colony,  tbe  real  control  of  tbe 
Afrikander  Botul  is  exercised  by  yet  another  coinmiuee — iLe 
*  Vigilance  Committee'  (Toezicht  Comite) — which  came  into 
being  about  three  years  ago,  when,  over  the  altitude  lo  be  adopted 
towards  Mr.  Khudes,  tbe  Bond  was  rent  with  discord  threatening 
schism.  The  Vigilance  Committee  coasist«  of  only  three 
nieraberG — Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr  himself,  his  brother,  and  a  docile 
third — wbo,  sitting  always  in  camtnt^  settle  all  disputes  arising 
out  of  the  selection  of  Parliamentary  t^ndidates,  and  generalEj 
administer  discipline  to  members  and  brunches  suspected  oJ 
entertaining  views  of  their  own.  Tbe  inslrument  of  discipline 
is  a  system  of  boycott,  more  thorough  and  unrelenting  than  any 
to  be  found  outside  Madagascar  when  Kainilaiarivony  held 
that  island  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  UDtrarelled  reader  Co  understand  the  bafBcd,  helpless 
Male  of  a  resident  of  one  of  the  little,  remote,  ^d  townships  of 
tbe  interior — and  all  the  townships  of  the  interior  are  little  2md 
remote^when  placed  under  tbe  ban  of  the  Bond.  Burial  may 
of  grace  be  accorded  him,  but  no  other  human  seryice.  There 
Is  nothing  for  him  but  to  starve,  or  fly,  or  yield. 

In  tbc  ekcreiH  of  thii  discipline  tbe  Bond  is  aided  by  alt  the 
powers  of  the  pulpit — llje  pulpit  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
lis  deliveranct-s  are  marked  by  so  singular  a  unanimity  of 
temper  and  argument  that  one  example  will  suffice.  Preaching 
be/on?  the  Bond  in  Annual  Congreit,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maeder,  of 
Victoria  West — one  ^f  tbe  most  eminent  members  of  his  deno- 
mination— took  for  his  subject  'Registration  am  a  godly  acL* 
Having  read  out  several  passages  Irom  Hn\y  Writ  bearing,  as 
he  said,  on  registration,  he  went  on  Co  eiplain,  reports  one 
>vho  was  present,  *  how  great  a  mistake  it  waa  to  suppose  the 
Bible  spike  only  about  religlun.     It  wai  juit  aa  full  and  clear 
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JibnuL  iHilUicB ;  and  ihey  would  &uuredlj  lose  their  place  and 
power  in  the  l&nd  should  thcj  over  look  to  any  other  aource  for 
political  gnUUm.^,  It  whs  his  duty  as  a  mtniHter  of  the  Gospel 
to  advufr  every  young  Afrikander  to  hare  himaelf  re^isteredp 
KegiBtralion  wns  aa  gt^lly  ^ti  Bci  as  preaching  a  sermon, 
partaking  of  Holy  Saorameot,  or  pivirg-  an  impressive  funeral 
address.'  This  Mrmon^  wLicL  wai  delivered  in  April  of  last 
jear,  when  nothing  more  lerious  was  in  sight  than  a  general 
election,  very  well  cxcmplifica  the  part  pUycd  by  the  paatorH 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chureh  in  ordinary  political  life.  In 
inomeptA  ol  slrcas  and  atram  like  the  prcaent  it  is  their  aaaigned 
Uak  to  deliver,  from  cbe  aafe  asytuin  of  their  pulpitK^  appeala 
axtd  iucilements  which  their  lay  alJies  dare  not  tpeak  or  print. 
The  Betlitioii  which  'Ons  Land  '  and  the  'South  African  News ' 
have  but  hinted  to  the  Cape  Dutch,  the  clergy  of  the  Dutch 
Rcfonned  Chjrch  have  proclaimed  aloud. 

The  atrenglb  of  the  Afrikaniler  Bond  IJes^  then,  not  in 
numbers,  which  barely  reach  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  electorate 
nf  the  Colony.  It  is  ir>  be  found,  rather,  in  Ui  deftly  ariicu-> 
Inlcd  orgaojsatioD,  its  stern  discipline,  its  close  alliance  with  n 
Church  which  contains  within  its  fold  the  entire  Dutch  |H>pu- 
lation,  but  above  all  in  the  absolute  sway  exercised  by  Mr. 
Hofmeyr  through  his  Vigilance  Committee* 

So  far,  in  our  quest  of  the  real  aims  and  affinities  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  we  have  not  gone  outside  the  record  of  the 
last  six  months,  and  though  we  have  found  within  these  narrow 
limits  convincing  evidence  of  its  antagonism  to  all  that  wc 
uodentand  by  loyalty  to  Crown  and  Empire,  it  lany  he  well  li* 
review  its  origin  and  history,  that  we  may  know  whether  this 
anta^misin  Js  permanent  and  of  set  pit]  icy>  or  only  a  momentary 
exacerbation  of  the  intense  ethnical  bios,  which,  as  Mr.  Keano 
shows  in  his  work,  *The  Boer  States/  has  been  evolved  under 
pre»ure  of  the  potent  environment  to  which  the  Dutch  of 
8outh  Africa  have,  for  over  two  centuries,  been  subjected* 
The  Afrikander  Bond  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  Majuba  HilL 
it  waa  icunded  on  the  morrow  of  that  faleful  event,  not  by 
Mr,  Hofmeyr  and  not  in  the  Cape  Colony,  bnt  by  Messri. 
Reitz  and  Borckenhagen  and  in  the  Orange  Free  State;  and 
the  character  of  its  founders  and  the  circumstances  of  lis 
origin  furnish  a  clue,  which  should  not  be  neglected,  to  much 
in  its  subsequent  career.  Mr.  Reitz  we  all  know  now.  His 
manifectOf  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  his 
despatches  to  the  Imperial  Gofcrnmeut  since  he  became  Stale 
Secretary  of  the  Transvaal,  display  him  to  view  as  what  his 
friends   know    him    for — a  man  full   of  various    learning,   but 
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with  A  nijnd  unhlng^  and  iaflaDieil  hy  the  pauion  and  llie 
prejudjcea  of  r&cc.  Bui  of  KarJ  Borckenh&^«a,  d«ad  thete 
iw»  ypan,  f^w  ia  tbi&  cinintry  Lave  ev~er  he&rd  tbe  name,  and 
Tew  wbo  bav«  beard  it  know  aaght  of  the  man — the  tnit,  £|uire 
figuref  usually  clod  ic  a  lou^  broivii  sack  coat  &ud  a  ixtit  fell 
hat ;  Ite  k^nif"  m»cible  cnuntenaUCe^  "Ib'e  uaoTndant  "pen  an*f 
ti>[i§;ue  he  u»ed  in  public  life;  the  aboaodiiig;^  courieay  and 
culture  reserved  for  his  own  heanhstone.  Editor  of  '  De  Kxpret*  * 
of  Bloemfontcin^  he  made  it  the  most  powerfal  titg^n  m  the  press 
»r  Lhe  rmrlv  which  has  laboured  In  convert  Stmch  Afrira  inrn  a 
Dutch  RopublJc,  looking  to  the  Coutinentak  Powers  ratber  than 
ti>  Orent  Britain  for  iu  modela  and  iis  alUiuices,  Borckenhageii, 
German-born,  bated  England  and  Englishmen  with  a  whol«H 
boulifd  ftinccrity  and  vehemence  that  made  one  gape  with 
wonder,  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  knew  the  man  well,  tells  the 
following  story  of  him  : — 

*I  romeraber  Tciy  w<*ll  iuiieed,  when  I  wont  to  BloomfoTitoin  ou 
the  opening  of  tto  railway  to  that  pl&oc,  that  I  was  approached  by 
Mr<  Bortkonhftgon,  who»  picawd  for  tho  moment  bj  aoia&  apeech  J 
had  madef  iuvitvd  me  lo  tLiow  iu  my  lot  with  what  ha  Uiruied  the 
AfrikiLoder  jiarty.  1  uilEod  him  w}iat  be  iDeknL  Ha  told  iii»  thsl 
tho  Afrikander  party  was  forking  for  an  Inde^jeDdeot  South  Afrioa, 
and  they  would  take  roe  in  their  arms  if  I  would  joia  them.  1  replied 
tlist  I  v/Aa  □oilher  a  knaTo  mii  a  fo^L  1  ahonld  be  a  knave  to  leave 
my  (iwii  pontile,  and  a  foel  to  join  his,  becaiofle  1  should  be  hated  by 
uiy  own  people  and  deepieed  by  his.  Mr^  Borekeuhagea  waa  the 
eleseut  jiereonal  friend  of  Preaidoat  Eeitz,  and  therefore  in  oIom 
toneli  with  the  couflpiracy  which  has  oKLstod  for  thd  laet  twenty  yoara.' * 

Such  were  the  men  wbu  founded  the  Afrikandi^r  Bond  ;  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  intended  to  turn  it  may  I'aiily  be  inferred 
from  what  we  know  of  their  characters  and  career.  That 
lhe  Bond  was  aimed  against  the  Imperial  Power  while 
en|j;a^:Til  in  its  firat  struggle  with  the  Transvaal  is,  however, 
lurther  attested,  not  only  by  lhe  outspoken  reprobation  with 
which  it  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Brand  aa  a  disturber  of  the 
j>race,  but  alw  by  the  fact^  disclosed  by  Dr.  E-  T.  P.  Jonssen, 
in  his  '  Transvaalscbe  Herinneringen,'  that  during  the  negolia- 
lions  between  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  ajkd  the  Transvaal  leaden,  of 
whom  Jorissen  was  one,  the  founders  of  the  Bond  were  doing 
tlieir  utmost  to  bring  ab^ut  the  re-openiog  uf  hostilities. 

The  bitterly  anti-British  organisation  thus  engendered  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Cape  Uolony  nbout  the  end  of  1681,  and 
ihr  first  Congress  was  held   at  Oraaif-Reinet  in  March  1862. 
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AzcoQg  the  aamett  moat  prominefilly  auociated  with  thU 
amiiter  ereat  ii  iLat  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  dii  Tok,  dow,  for 
reftAorifl  it  were  ungrateful  to  be  curious  about,  a  t^Lul-* voiced 
ImperialiaL  It  wa»  iq  18^7  (hat  Mr-  du  Toit  fouodetl,  in 
uppKLiitia  U3  the  Bond,  the  Colonial  Union,  a  Dutch  asioci*- 
tiun,  whoae  first  principle  ia  the  ^  acknowledgmenl,  mainten&acer, 
aud  vindicAtion  of  Britiih  supremacy  Id  South  Africa/  and  the 
kecond,  *  ihc  ocknowCcd^inent  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  djffereat 
Buropean  nalloDallties  in  South  Africa,  especially  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  the  promotion  of  ^ood  undcrstandiJi^  and 
co-operaiioD  bf^tnccn  the  di^erent  rac»,  and  the  removal  of  aU 
racial  feeling.'*  Bat  in  IfiJSl  the  Rev,  S.  J.  du  Toit  was  a 
6erce  Rcpuhlicant  as  firmly  resolved  as  Mr.  Hofmeyr  to  rid^ 
South  Africa  of  the  *  Imperial  factor."  On  the  lllh  of 
rcbraary,  1^82,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  ^De  Patriot,'  a  Dutch 
journal,  calUn^  niientinn  Ui  the  Ctm^resa  about  to  meet  at 
Graad'Reinet  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  tbe  Afrikander 
Bond  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  setting  out  ^a  programme  of 
principle!  *  for  tidoplion  by  the  Congress.  The  following- 
ejLtracLs  will  suSice  to  establish  our  cuntenlion  that,  us  in  tbe 
Orange  Free  State,  go  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Afrikandi»r 
Bond  vras  devised  to  undermine  and  ultimately  lo  destroy  the 
rigbu  of  the  Brittih  Crown  in  South  Africa: — < 

*  1.  The  AfrikftD^eT  Bond  represGnta  in  Sontb  Africa  the  eaaen 
uf  oar  national  ohurdeter  as  it  h&s  buen  fortnml  by  the  BottleniQii 
and  devtilupmeut  of  a  colony  of  Europeans,  cbii^flj  Datohmeu  and' 
Hu^uenuta,  on  Africau  soil,  and  it  wishus  to  dovtjlo]>e  this  iu  acoord 
ance  with  our  pri^r^nt  national  conditiona  iu  a  form  calculated  to 
provida  for  the  roquirumuuLrj  of  our  limo,  .  .  . 

'  YI.  Noilbor  io  ihc  papular  will  nor  in  lavr,  hut  in  God  alone, 
the  Bond  lookB  fur  the  Skfureo  of  Boveroign  autlorit^^  and  fur  this 
roaeon  it  repiidiataB  on  iha  one  hand  thn  principle  of  n  lawlciaa 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  ail  uujiiHt  foreign 
dominicn,  ,  ,  . 

*  Til.  Not  cuusldotiug  auy  single  form  of  govcruiaeut  in  itaelf  to 
be  thti  uuly  eligible  one^  and  bckutiwlailgiiig  the  foruui  nnw  eiifltfug, 
the  Bond  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  geid  of  oLir  national  developmeut 
is  to  bo  a  Unit4Mi  Soutb  Africa  under  a  dag  of  her  own,  Th&  oxiatiug 
couditiouB  of  the  Oapo  Colony,  Natal,  tliij  O.F.S.,  and  the  S,A.lLt 
ura  tuken  by  the  Bond  to  be  this  puiuts  of  departure  from  whiub,  by 
le(jai  means  aud  Uimugh  reforms  of  eiiatiug  institutions,  this  goal 
shall  be  attaiood' 

There  is  no  ambiguity  here.  British  paramonntny  is  resenU 
fully  referred  to  as  *  foreign  dojniiUoD  * ;  ^  a  United  Soath  ACric&. 
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under  A  flag  of  faer  own  *  is  indicated  as  the  goal  toward*  whicb 
good  Afrikondera  should  strive.  These  principles  were  adopted 
by  ihe  first  Bond  ConprcM  rery  much  ni  drafted  by  Mr.  da 
ThU  in  hU  letter  to  'De  PjitrioV  wUiIe  that  joum^  thus  give* 
them  practical  application  t^^ 

'ThurH  tft  JHst  one  hindrance  to  (lonfederation  [of  the  Soath 
AfricAQ  Coloniee],  and  that  id  tho  Etigliah  flag,  L«t  them  take  tbat 
aw&T,  nnil  within  a  jear  tho  confoderatiLon  under  the  fros  Afrikander 
flag  ^onld  bo  e«tabIiBhed-  .  .  .  They  [the  Eaglisb]  mnat  juat  hitrQ 
SicQuu^B  Bty  us  a  n&val  and  military  atatton  on  the  road  Id  India* 
and  give  ovgt  oil  the  reat  of  South  Africa  U*  the  Afrikanders,*  • 

In  1883  (May  I2th)  Mr.  du  Toil's  Arrikander  Bond  «a* 
formally  amalgamated  wilh  Mr.  Ho^m4^y^^»  Fnrmcra^  Protection 
Asiociation,  a  UhIj  which  bad  heen  created  a  few  years  esrlier, 
nol  for  BgrieuUtiral  ends — a<  the  title  would  imply — bat  for 
political  ends  closely  refif^mbltng  those  of  the  Bond,  The  title 
of  the  younger  body  was  retained,  but  iia  outspoken  frankneu 
was  replaced  by  a  reticence  and  an  ambiguity  which  have  ever 
unce  charjicterised  its  public  uilerancex.  All  mentioQ  of 
*  foreign  dominion^  and  an  inde]>BQdent  flag  was  at  once 
ilnippf?d  ;  ami  in  1889,  at  theMiddit^horg  Confsnfssof  Marnh  4th, 
the  initiatfiry  manifesto  of  the  Ker.  S,  J.  du  Toit  was  replaced 
by  the  comparatively  colourless  fonn  uf  words  to  which  the 
ofBcials  of  the  Bond  now  refer  enqi^ireri.  This  document 
contains  seven  articles,  of  which  we  can  quote  ouly  a  portion. 
Th^  rest  of  the  programme  lays  down  certain  genernl  principles 
with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  agriculture,  taxation, 
justice,  and  religion,  not  important  in  the  present  connexion. 

'1.  The  ATnkander  NationtLl  Party  ackuuwledgij  the  goldanoo  i>f 
Prcvidenco  ru  the  aflairs  both  of  lands  and  peoplee. 

^2,  They   contemplate,   under   the   guidance   of  Providenco,  the 
formation  of  a  pnro  nationality  and  the  ptoparatien  of  our  people  for 
(Ld  etitablisLmtjiit  of  a  ''  United  South  Afriea/' 
'  3,  Tu  thiii  tliey  c<HiBidi>r  belong  : — 

'  (a)  The  estubliKhment  uf  a  fiira  union  between  all  the  diffiarLiit 

EUToptan  natioualities  iu  South  Africa,  and 
*(bj  Tb^    premotioii    uf    South   Africa's   independenoe   (B«lf- 
,         standighoid).  ...  \ 

*  "TliA  Bfrth  at  the  Bond,'  pp.  8.  9.  Tbia  remufaabLa  paper  u  tbo  Ir&vlAtian 
of  a  Ihitch  puDptilel  published  euI^  \a  IBS2.  Tbe  cri^bal  1b  eiitltled  'Df? 
TruDflwlK  Ooilog '  (Tha  Tmuvoal  Wu).  U  vouduitfl  uf  ii  Bcdt-i  ol*  EutifUa 
OD'i  nljiitpil  to  *I>e  FatrioU'  aail  LrtliflTtd  to  h&To  t-eeo  mitten  by  Mr  6,  J.  dc 
Toil,  iu  than  e<Jitot  6iQ^  thii  artiolo  wu  in  trpe,  long  uitrAcIa  fnun  tbil 
pu^ilikt  hav«  bain  publisbwl  ia  the  '  Tiskd*,'  Apiil  ieth,  IVOU, 
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'  5^  For  tbo  odvuioameat  of  the  iudopoodanao  maationml  in 
Art-  S  (h)  it  u  imporlaDt: — 

'fa)  TluU  thofiontimGntof  DAtionalBelf-reBpeotADdof  pAbiotiBm 
kittprdft  South  Africa  ehould  Above  &11  bo   dovdopod  and 
exhibited  in  auhooU,  in  fAtniliea.  &ud  in  the  public  jiroHB- 
'  (b)  ThtX  a.  ayatem  of  voting  Bhonld  bft  applied  which  not  only 
acknowlodgca  the  right  of  uombora,  bnl  ulao  those  of  property 
»nd  of  rel&tive  LDt«lligoiice,  wid  whtch  ifl  opp^aod  aa  far  aa 
pUfiBiblit  Ui  lirihiir^  artd  coinpulaicjn  at  the  poll.   .  .  . 
'(d)  That  the  Sonth  A^ican  Coloniaa  and  St&te«,  either  eaoh 
for  itaelf  or  ia  DOQJunction  with  dim  tkaalh&e,  ahonld  regulalo 
tbeir  own  QatiTO  a&ira,  emplojing  thereto  the  fonxis  of  tbe 
lan(l  \iy  meaua  of  a  Batisiactory  biir^hor  law  ;  anil 
*(&)  Thftt  ontHide  interforecce  with  the  domoatio  conc«mfi  of 
Sonth  Africa  ahontd  be  oppoeed, 
'6.  While  they  aokuowliulgn  thti  exiatiug  rjitremments  holding 
rule  in  South  Africa,  and  intend  faithfully  to  f«il&]  thoir  obUg^tioua 
in  Togflrd  to  the  Bamo^  they  conaider  that  tbe  duty  roeta  upon  thoao 
GoTemmeuta  to  advance  the  iateroata  of  South  Africa  In  tiie  apirit 
of  the  fotegcjiug  articlt-a;  .  .  ^' 

Deeds  speak  louder  thuQ  worda;  &nd  th<^  aim  and  meaning 
of  tbis  manifesto,  in  which  ibe  political  passa^ei  ^re  mingleil 
with  much  that  i£  harmlesa  and  even  laudable,  will  only  he 
Qndcntood  if  read  in  tbe  light  thrown  by  the  circumstancca 
under  which  tbe  'Afnkaniler  Xaiional  Party,'  or^  more  briefly, 
lh«  Afrikander  Bond,  waa  formed^  the  character  of  the  tnea 
who  formed  it,  and  their  subiequent  actions.  As  tn  their 
purpose,  wc  have  the  expTcaa  evidence  of  Mr.  J,  X.  Merrimnnt 
now  »  member  of  Mr.  Schreiner**  Ministry,  and  therefore  a 
nominee  of  the  Bond,  who,  speaking  at  Grahamatown  in  181^5, 
a  reported  to  have  said : — 

'  Each  one  of  yon  will  have  to  maka  up  his  mind  whother  he  is 
prepared  to  aee  this  colony  reutain  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  .  .  . 
or  whether  he  ia  prepared  to  oboy  the  dioratas  of  the  Bond.  From 
the  veiT  fifdt  time,  Bomo  y«ars  ago,  whvu  the  poUon  began  to  bo 
distilled  into  tho  cotmtry,  I  fdt  that  it  muat  como  to  thin— wiis 
Englaod  ur  the  Trauuvaal  U'  be  Ihu  paramuuut  force  inBuutL  AfricitV 
.  ,  ,  I  4)ould  not  agree  with  the  Puud^  It  lAimld  iinike  peoplo  havu 
different  aidifa  and  plucoij  one  oolotiiet  who  wns  a.  Dutchman  in  oppo- 
aition  to  another  oolnrjiat  who  waa  an  Sogliehmati.  Nothing  could 
bo  mora  dieafitrouaH  Since  then,  thut  iuatitation  has  made  a  abow  uf 
loyalty^  while  it  stirred  up  dirtloyalty.  ...  lis  main  object  is  lo 
make  the  Sooth  Airlcau  Republic  tho  paramount  Poivor  in  South 
Africa,'  • 
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Agftin,  in  IS90,  Mr,  Merrimaa  wrot»  %%  follows: — 

'Two  aiipnTiite  anil  distinct  idean  wure  nniied  in  th^  Bomewli&t 
sebnlonfl  conBtitntion  of  the  originBl  aMoomtiOTi,  One.  tbe  nBtion&l 
end  e^paratiBtArtialoof  f^tL,  aimed  at  croating  h  united  Soatb  Africa 
under  its  own  fla^:.  whose  natchvrord  f^ould  be  ^Africa  for  iLe 
Afrikaiiderfl  "  ;  wbilii  tbo  ninin  object  of  the  other  waB  to  fu»it«>r  arid 
£proad  Uatchf  ae  difltinot  from  EcgHsb,  idens^  in  Uiigit&ge,  gov«ni- 
laoot,  and  tiducatioik.'  * 

What,  in  tnitb,  Ii  an  Afrikani^er  ?  Ask  Mr.  Wnfm^jr^  and 
if  jou  sboLild  be  one  of  tbose  inconvenient  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  wlioae  Huipicioni  II  ma^  h^  judiLious  to  tillajr,  he  wiiutd 
blandly  pve  you  in  reply  the  Bond's  cut-and-dry  official  detfini- 
lion  :  Ht?  i»  an  AtVikandcr  '  wbi>,  whelLer  by  biilb  or  adoption, 
cooiidera  Africa  Jii  hii  home  and  it«  interesta  at  his  own  ;  ^  f  ami 
as  additional  proof  of  the  Boad'«  inditTcrenci:  to  race  he  would 
point  to  the  b^ilf-dnzen  Brilons  and  ibe  dozen  or  so  G«rinMn!i 
wbo  wetir  bis  livery.  Yet  Mr.  Hofmejr  knows  well  tbat  tbc 
won]  'Afrikander*  menna  Durcb :  tbat  an  Afrikander  \%  a 
person  born  in  South  Africa  of  Dutch  descent ;  and,  farther, 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  South  African-bom  British  would 
reaent  the  application  of  the  term  to  them.  What  can  be 
clearer  than  the  following  extracts  from  '  De  Transvoalse 
Oorlog  '  ?— 

'The  Afrikanders,  especially  the  young  ones,  baTe  now  got  an 
aferaion  to  foreign  l&ngnagea  aad  cuRtoniH,  and  |iarticidHi-ly  to  tbe 
English.  ...  It  made  ne  more  angry  still  when  we  found  in  an 
Afrikaitder  fajuily  an  EogLi^  goTemene,  who  talked  only  EngliGh 
with  the  ohildien.  Dear  friaads  1  Afrikander  potontfi!  bomah  this 
pest  from  your  houses/  J 

Again,  throughout  Mr,  Reitz**  *  Century  of  Wrongs'  *  Afrikander ' 
la  ufccd  exclusively  as  lUe  ec|T]iviileni  of  South  African  Duic-b. 
and,  indeed,  the  book  wouM  lose  all  i(«  pf>in1  if  tbe  word  were 
read  in  any  other  seuae.  The  sanie  remarks  *pply  to  Mr,  Ben 
Viljoen's  veditioufl  appeal  to  tbn  Cape  Dntcti.  Tbe  appeal 
li  addressed  to  ^Afrikanders  .  .  .  men  of  our  own  race  ttiat 
live  under  lh«  British  Hi^g/  and  it  contHins  this  notewortbv 
lenience;— 

'  Wbo  (imongflt  vk  rinen  not  know  that  the  only  r-aunn  tftat  w^irld 
inepire  England  to  war  woald  be  the  fear  that  Btitiiih  paiikmoimtey 
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m  8oDtb  Africa  in  threatened  by  t)i(«  victory  vt  tliQ  Afrikander  Bond 
in  tha  C»p9  Colony  ?  '  • — 

Finally,  the  eminpnt  geographer,  Elisee  Reelus,  writes  ihna  t— 

'  PoSHawrng  for  two  centimes  do  work  eioept  Ihe  Biblo,  the  Sonth 
Afriom  Dutch  commimitiefl,  AftifcaBdere  bs  they  call  tbemselveHj  are 
food  of  comparinj^  thoir  lot  vith  that  of  tbo  **  GboHon  Poop]o>"  '  ^ 


Rea(]m|r  then  the  word  Afrikander  aa  the  Dutch  themsel' 
Reilz  and  Vjljoea  for  instance — would  read  it,  we  aball  find 
hiddea  behind  the  equivocal  phraaeolo^y  of  the  Boad  an  nim 
subatRntlatly  identical  with  that  of  their  more  outspoken  allies 
in  thr>  Republics.  As  to  Mr.  Reitz  him  self,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  n  clearer  itiitement  of  what  he  really  means  by 
*A  Century  of  Wrong/  and  of  the  method  which  he  Ibinki 
proper  lor  redressing'  it*  than  is  supplied  by  the  cnnrcrsA- 
tion  between  him  and  Mr,  Theodor  Schreiner,  aa  recently 
reported  ; — -  J 

*  SehranffT. —  1  B^&  qoito  clearly  that  the  ultimate  objaet  aim^  at 
is  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power,  and  the  expalaion  of  the 
Eritinh  Bag  from  South  Africa. 

*  TJfliii.— Well,  what  if  it  is  so? 

^  SfArAnor.— You  don't  euppose,  do  you,  that  that  flag  is  going  to 
diaappear  &om  Sonth  Africa  ^dthoab  a  tremendons  straggle  ? 

*  Rfiiz. — -Well,  1  auppuae  not ;  bat,  even  bo,  what  of  that  ? ' . 

This  conversation   (ook  place  in  18^i!.     What  becomes  of  the 
statement  that  all  this  trouble  is  dtie  lo  the  Raid  ? 

Let  na  again  bring  words  to  the  test  of  deedi.  The  extrusion 
of  the  autborily  of  the  Crnwu  from  South  AfTica,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Dutch  Dominion  extending  from  Cape  Town  to 
the  Zambesi,  must  needs  be  u  gradual  and  Icngihy  proccsa ; 
and,  in  the  very  na.ture  of  things^  the  Cape  Colony  would  be 
the  last  bit  of  the  land  to  be  cleansed  from  'the  slench  of  the 
English  ' — to  borrow  General  Jouberi**  elegant  phraie.  But  in 
the  years  Iti*i3-tf5  two  taska  contributory  to  these  end$  called 
fnr  iminediaEe  attention  :  the  one  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
Transvaal  from  the  suEerainty  imposed  in  the  act  of  relro- 
ceaaion,  the  other  was  the  prevention  of  the  threatened  advauce 
of  British  sDvt^reignty,  under  the  inspirntion  of  the  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie,  northward  beyond  the  line  o(  the  V'aal  and  Orange 
Rivers,  into  Becbuanaland  and  the  Kalahari  Desert.  These 
were  objects  as  dear  to  Mr.  Hofmeyi  a*  to  Mr.  Krugcr,  for  il 
the   *  Imperial   factor'   conid   not   yet   be  thrust   out   from   the 

-'intie-boot 'Cd-lS.'p  102.  f  '  AttA."  tol.  1», 

I  ■  Capa  TunM."  A  Nov.  1833,     Blue-book.  'Cd,  43."  p-  19L 
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K'gioTU  where  it  was  already  initaUed,  it  woi  all  the  more 
nccGsaarj  to  prevent  iU  further  cncroocfamcnts.  Accordingly 
when,  in  October  166S(  Mesars.  Kruger,  du  Toit,  and  Sijiit 
were  dcspatcbod  to  l^ndoa  by  the  TraoBraal  Volkaraad  lo 
negotiate,  ai  we  have  seen,  iLe  repi augment  t>f  the  Pretoria 
Convention  *  by  a  new  agreement,  founded  on  tbe  princIpEet  of 
inter  national  law,  and  in  genetical  connexion  witU  the  Sand 
River  Treaty/  under  which  their  relation  to  EogUnd  thnuld 
be  'that  of  two  contracting  Powers/*  the  Afnkander  Bond 
addTf^saed  a  petition  to  tbe  Queen,  virtually  endorsing  all  the 
demanda  that  the  Tr&nivoal  deputation  might  make.t 

Precisely  the  same  solidarity  between  the  Afrikander  Bond 
and  tbe  Transvaal  Government  was  displayed  against  the 
[fliperlal  autbnrities  when,  a  little  lalRr,  the  questicin  nf  iti*" 
annexation  of  Bechaj^nalnnd,  reacued  from  tbe  Transvaal 
raiders  by  Sir  Cbarle»  Warren»  came  op  for  discussion.  The 
High  Commissioner,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  strongly  ur^ed 
its  incorporation  with  the  Cape  Colony,  but^  at  the  dictation  of 
tbe  Afrikander  Bond,  the  Cape  Ministry,  then  as  now  its 
crcaturef  refoaed  to  adopt  the  High  Commissioner's  augge^lion. 
We  ascribe  this  refusal  to  the  dictation  of  the  Bond,  not  so 
much  on  the  general  ground  that  Ihe  Upington  Miniitry 
notoriously  helil  office  bj  tbe  grace  of  the  Bond,  as  because 
that  organisation  made  no  secret  of  its  co-operation  with  the 
Transvaal  in  the  task  of  preventing  the  extension  of  Imperial 
authority  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by 
the  annejLation  of  Griqualand  West  in  14571.  Thus  Mr. 
Htjfineyr,  in  the  course  of  tbe  debate  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  on  the  proposed  aDUezAtion  of  Bccbuanaland  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  is  reported  to  have  taid : — 

'Thd  Transvaal  Convention  [i>.,  tL«  Louden  Couvention  of  1884^ 
vaa  not  yet  ratifiu^l.  and  it  was  qiiito  poasiblo  that  it  might  not 
be  ratified — at  all  evcute*  ae  to  bbaC  part  which  conoerneil  thti 
boDUi^ary.  Suppos^^j  niJtnithHUnding.  thai  we  vara  tn  auTJei  the 
terntory  :  we  sboold  at  odoq  be  landed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. Tbo  VclkBraod  might  not  thiuk  vory  mqab  of  ttio  miliUrv 
power  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  would  not  retipoot  tlieir  wiahea  if 
they  endeavoured  to  have  tlie  huunilHry  line  to  be  as  defined  by  tho 
Imperial  Goverument.  .  .  .  The  great  cj^u^^stiuu  was  one  of  peace 
and  war,  and  then  oi  Colonial  iatereata.  With  t&fetenoe  to  tbu 
latter  he  did  net  wish  to  Bacji£4:«  the  trade  roatu  \,\t  the  north 
altitgether ;  but  it  wuh  quite  uoAflihIti  tbit  au  utnmgeiueDt  might  bu 
mude,  under  whichj  although   the   trade   route   would   not.btilong 
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nomin^y  to  tho  C^po  Colony,  they  tnight  Lire  virtimUy  tbe  oama 
rights  04  if  it  did.'  * 

IJuC  Jespite  tbe  utnin«t  enJeii'ours  of  llic  Bond  leaders^  and 
Mr,  Hofmc^r'*  hints  fmm  hit  p!jice  in  pBrHarrieDt  thai  war 
mighl  rcflult  if  the  Transvaal  were  thwarted,  B<^chuanalaDd 
wat  declared  a  Crown  Colony  September  30tbf  1^8.'}. 

Tbe  Becbuan^lnnd  incident  hai  other  aspects  and  meanings^ 
to  some  of  which  we  ihall  return  a  little  later  nn.  For  the 
moment  we  are  concerned  with  it  only  in  to  far  eu  it  reveiUi 
tbe  cloBe  co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  the  Afrikander  Bnnd 
with  the  leaden  of  the  Tmnsraal  in  pursuit  of  their  common 
ideal,  *  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders.'  BechuanaUnd  for  the 
Boers,  could  ihey  have  accomplished  ii,  would  have  brought 
them  within  sig^ht  of  its  fulfilment. 

Thus  far^  in  speaking  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  we  hnve 
adopted  its  official  deBignntiL>n,  bjt  it  would  have  been  equally 
appropriate  tD  hnve  mergeil  It  in  the  personality  and  name  of 
Mr.  Holmeyr.  For,  oa  its  raislortunes  during  his  brief  abdica- 
tion of  the  leadership  plainly  show,  the  Bond  witbnui 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  )a  but  a  bLlnd  man  in  a  passion.  Mr  HofineyT 
himself  would  deprecate  any  such  attempt  (o  exalt  hini  ab;rve 
his  fellows,  and  would  assure  you  that  the  very  inconsiderable 
influence  he  i>  able  sometimes  to  cjccrt  is  the  issue  of  solictta- 
lion,  not  of  dietntioti.  But  then  this  is  Mr.  Hofrneyr,  wh^ise 
portrait,  as  one  avers  who  knows  him  well,  bangs  in  the  EoDg 
gallery  painted  by  Lord  Clarendon  ia  tbe  ^  Hi*lory  of  tbe 
Great  Rebellion  ' : — 

'He  made  so  great  a  ahow  of  civility  acid  modesty  and  LuEiiility, 
aud  alwaya  ef  mietrasting  his  own  judgment  and  esteeming  his 
with  whom  be  ooaferred  for  the  preaent,  th&t  be  seemed  to  have  no 
opiniona  or  rcflotutictts  but  sairh  aa  ho  contracted  frarn  the  informa- 
tion and  iubtruiitiun  he  rccoivod  upon  the  diHcoursrs  of  othtrn,  nhum 
h^  had  a  wonderfu]  art  nf  govtirnicg  and  leading  into  hra  pnucjplea 
aTid  inclinations,  whilst  they  beLieved  Ihst  he  wholly  depended  npDa 
their  oonnsel  and  advice.  No  man  had  avor  a  greater  powtr  oyer 
himaelf,  or  >vaa  lesa  the  luau  that  bo  socmoil  to  be' 

This  may  not  b«  true  of  John  Hamptlen,  of  whom  it  was 
written,  but  it  is  phutograpbicalLy  true  of  Jan  Hofmejr,  and 
whoever  will  lake  the  trouble  to  peruse  it  will  be  in  the  way  to 
understand  the  influence  wbicb  he  exercises  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Hofme^r  was  born  at  Cape  Town  in  104'^.  A  journalist 
by  piolesbion,  and   editor  of  *  Zuid  Afrikaan  ^  until    iLs   fusion 
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With  'Ons  Land/  he  entetPil  Parliament  in  1879.  In  Mftv 
I^^l  he  joltii^d  tho  Sc&nlen  Ministry  without  portfolio,  hut, 
discorering  thai  office  imperUa  power,  he  resigned  In  NoTemlx^r 
of  the  flame  jear,  [iiid  haa  contented  himielf  erer  aince  with 
the  role  and  title  of  ^the  Cabi  net-Maker/  Mr,  Hofmeyr  and 
Mr.  Kru^r  have  not  nlwAys  been  able  to  tee  eye  to  eye. 
They,  and  with  thfim  their  respective  sectiona  of  the  *  Afrikander 
National  Pnrty/  bnve  differed  wi<ie1y  ns  to  the  nienn«  by  whirh 
the  ideal  common  to  both  should  be  altaincd.  About  the  jenr 
1888,  pefhaps  a  little  earlier^  :he  two  lectuini  begnn  to  move 
apart;  in  lf^90  their  diflijrenccB  had  become  so  acute  that 
AfrikADderdoin  was  liLerally  rent  in  twain;  in  189^  Mr, 
Hofmeyr  withdrew  from  Paiiiament  and  the  leadenhip  of  the 
Bond,  and  it  seemed  ivn  a  moment  ihal  the  Cape  «eciiun  of  the 
Afrikander  Parly  might  permanently  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  EmperialiatB  led  by  Mr-  Rhodes.  But  the  Jameson  Haid 
changed  all  that,  and  made  the  scLiam  ^ancient  hiitoTy.' 
Much  of  this  story  is  unwritten,  and  must  bo  remain,  tince 
Karl  Borckenhagen — who  alone  cnuht  ha^e  told  tbe  whole  story, 
becaust;  in  his  hands  alone  met  all  tbe  threads  of  intn^^ue — is 
deiwl,  leaving  no  r»?ncinl  of  his  busy  )>Ioiiing  Hfe.  Ves  Mrithoat 
lomc  knowledge  of  nl  least  tbe  l;ir^er  causes  of  the  schism^ 
muuh  in  ibe  tangled  ufTairs  tif  South  Africa  since  the  relroces* 
ftjon  of  the  Transvaal^  and  more  particularly  of  those  in  which 
tbe  Afrikander  Bond  bas  played  n  partj  is  undecipherable. 

The  firsl  of  these  larger  cau«es  in  order  of  lime  was  the 
increasing  partiality  which  Preaident  Kruger  displayed  for 
Germany  afier  his  visit  to  Rerlin  in  1884,  iin  the  completion 
of  the  London  Convention.  Hon  dneply  th%t  visit  impressed 
him  Mr.  Kiu^er  himself  lotd  us?many  years  later,  ai  a  bani^uet 
l^iveii  in  1895  by  the  German  Club  of  Pretoria  in  celebration 
uf  the  Kaiser's  birthday.  Replying  ti>  the  Cbairmui's  toasl, 
the  President  laid  t  — 

'  In  the  Eret  pla<'<]  I  must  thank  yon  for  the  kin^  manner  in  which 
jou  received  tbu  too^^t^  nud,  seeing  thai  your  Chainiiaa  haa  referred 
to  my  enmx  and  thie  Kupnhlio  in  oonuocti^n  ^th  UormaiiT,  I  will 
deal  viih.  tWe  puiutd  tir^t,  You  all  know  that  in  the  year  1664  I 
went  tij  EaglflTid  aUfnit  thn  (UmvutitioT]-  Th*i  Rritiah  Goyerament 
reeeired  me  m  a  frieuilly  manner  and  had  tha  mailer  of  the  auEeraitity 
altorcdp  Frevinufily  1  fiould  r.ot  cnt^r  into  treaties  with  othcf 
countries  without  Her  Uujoaty^a  c<inF^ntf  hut  they  met  me  in  a 
friendly  apirit  and  tho  treaty  waa  altcrtd.  They  rfiliuqut^hed  the 
wiiKfiTftinty  and  T  was  free,  After  that  1  wont  throngh  Europe,  Ottd 
jii^ii>[ig^t  othur  places  I  viaitud  Gurmany,  whora  I  n-a^  rocoiYod  by 
thv  KuiBvr.  ]  had  alwaye  thought  bot'oro  that  out  Itopublic  WW 
rt^ardul  Ob  a  child  among  othur  couutri(ji4,  hui  tliv  Kaiaor  roceivvd 
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ine  AS  tbo  reppGBentfttive  of  a  grown-np  Repnblic,  I  wiw  conrtoonaly 
tr(«led,  anil  vra«  ftblt>  to  enter  into  a  trentf  with  (iermi\nj,  t>iir 
Bepablic  beia^  recogmBetl  as  an  imporlADt  country.  I  always  bftd 
the  gr^Ateiit  respect  for  Wilhelm  T.  Wilhelm  If,  who  f*iw  wigns,  I 
iD«t,  bob  only  cnsuall^,  but  ivfaat  I  flaw  of  bim  gave  mo  tho  impr«fl- 
BioQ  Ui5t  be  voiibt  follow  in  bie  namofnWn  fontstepe.  And  bbab  be 
woald  GiideBVi.iuF  t<^  Li^btsn  *  Ibe  buufU  of  frienilnbip  thikt  CLteb 
betwteo  G^^niiftny  nnil  tbia  country.  F  bavo  rereWeii  pi^kof  of  it 
sint'O  be  hiis  btM-n  reigning^  and  he  has  HocorDted  me  with  tho  OnJw 
of  tbo  Bod  Eng1o,  ll\a  fiitliGr  I  met  us  well,  and  hn  rocnivtd  mo 
very  kiudly.  I  know  I  mnj  cotiui  *ni  tbu  Gt-riuunn  in  fiituru,  »nd  t 
hnp6  TmitHVJialors  will  do  tbeir  IjfHt  lo  Ntri3rigtbi;n  and  foslor  tbe 
rHetidiibip  that  tiTLHtn  betn^eo  tbem.  Whan  tbo  Confcntion  with 
Her  Mojcsty's  Gorcrnnacnt  was  signfld,  I  rogardod  Ihifl  Ropnblio  aa 
A  little  4;biM.  and  %  little  child  linn  to  vem  email  clothing.  Hut  nn 
the  child  growa  up  it  reqaJrea  litg^or  olothoH— tho  old  oneH  will 
buret — and  thnt  i«  'nir  poaitinn  l*)-fiay.  Wb  are  grnwinpf  up,  anrl, 
althoaRb  wo  aro  young,  wo  fool  that  if  ono  oation  trioH  U>  kiok  na 
the  other  will  try  to  atop  it.  When  vta  ashed  Rer  Maiofltj's  Govern' 
meat  for  bigger  olotbcft,  tbey  wiid,  "  Eli  ?  Eh?  What  Ik  thm?** 
and  oonld  not  aeo  that  W6  wero  growing  np.  Aa  rflgnrdn  this  <«1o- 
bration,  t  un  very  ploa^d  to  two  jou  Ucruians  bcro  to  Jo  bou'itir  tn 
your  KaiBcr,  You  biLVo  proved  law-abiding  cttiKunn  beru,  and  I  feel 
certain  w1h;ji  tUo  tiute  uluihb  fi>t  tho  Republic  Ut  winr  fIIII  larj^er 
clotb^H  you  will  have  rlnner  mTjch  to  bring  il  ahnnt.  It  is  my  wish 
t^  ooniinnc  thoBo  pvni^oful  relntiooa,  and  I  ^rith  also  to  ^ivo  Oermany 
all  tbc  support  a  little  ebild  can  givo  to  a  grown-up  mnn.  Tbo  tinm 
ia  FOiuiii^  for  OUT  fneuilNhip  in  be  more  lirmly  tfllabli^bed  tbim  cv^r, 
T  now  HPk  ynn  to  drink  t«  RaiBor  Wilholm,  nnd  may  be  continue  in 
the  footslepa  of  bin  gram^fniher,  Wilhelm  I^  and  may  be  enjoy  Gtid'a 
blceaing.'  t 

This  flpeech — known  in  S<iuth  AfricB  as  the  '  bi^  rloihes  ' 
speech — vraa  Jeliv-errd  2itih  Janunr^i  1S9.5 ;  neatly  Jt  yenr, 
tbereforet  twltire  Mr.  Kruger'i  Rffvuat  rn  ;be  Imppriiil  Govern- 
ment in  the  cloBuro  of  the  Houthem  frontier  of  tbe  Tran«vnn1  to 
goodi  leeking  enlrjincc  ihrough  the  porta  of  Lbe  Cape  ColoEiy — 
the  Vnal  River  Drifts  afreir,  aa  it  is  called.  Coming  then  ili  it 
did  like  A  bolt  from  ihe  blue,  even  Lord  Kimhcrlpy  wii>  startled 
ialt  inttrueling  tbe  Brittsh  ArnbriBtfldrtr  nt  Eierlin  to  draiv  lbe 
attention  of  the  German  Government  to  lbe  speeeh  and  to 
nroteat  against  ihe  attitude  of  Germany  revealed  in  it. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  tbe  relations  ^vbieh  lubsihti-rl 
between  tbe  German  Government  and  Mr.  Kruger  there  ii  no 
offieinl  evidence;  but  apart  from  lbe    '  bip   clothes'  speeih — 
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(vliicU  was  sometbing  much  more  than  &  mrre  *  Proiitl' — tLcre 
are  gooti  grounds  for  suappoting  that  ibe  almoit  simultan^iiuj 
Bitvent  oi  Gernianj  at  Adits  Pequcaa  &qc1  the  TroLDOvoal'A 
r^ftolute  attempt  to  caftt  h^r  wcitern  boDndary  acm«B  BechuanA- 
land  and  (he  Kalahari  Dcaerti  were  Lul  the  two  hatres  of  one 
cnncettnl  niiivemeiit  Eo  prevent  ikur  eiiensicn  n^irtliwAidi, 
against  whieU  Biamarck,  in  bis  interviews  with  Mn  Mnadc,  of 
uur  Foreign  OHlcv,  was  proLesting  as  bt'Ing  ininiical  to  Geriaaii 
ialereits.  In  tbe  case  of  Herr  Einwald'a  fruitrated  attemptj  a 
little  later,  tu  annex  Sl  Lucia  Day  and  lerritory  on  tbo  Zulu- 
land  coast,  tbe  evidence  i»  tolerably  eomplute  of  Mr_  Kruger'* 
co-operation  with  Germany. 

Now  all  sectioDA  of  the  Afrikander  National  pAFty  have 
recognised  that  lor  the  creation  and  maintenance  ai  a  Dutch 
dominion  something  more  was  necessary  than  the  mere  extru- 
sion of  the  Imperial  factor  from  South  Africa,  namely^  the 
pr4)lecLir>n  of  »ume  Gteat  Piiwer  against  the  wther  Great  Powers. 
\n  TJew  of  tbe  strategical  importance  of  the  Cape  and  tbe  rush 
of  Europe  into  ibe  Eastern  liemlspliere,  every  thinking 
Afrikander  saw  for  himself  that  South  Africa  would  never  be 
able  to  stand  alone,  and  that  to  drive  England  out  would  be 
merely  to  substitute  one  foreign  yolce  f4>r  another.  Hence  the 
problem,  bow  to  transform  South  Africa  into  an  independent 
Dutch  Republic,  was,  for  the  more  thoughtful,  ciimplicaipd 
with  this  other  problem,  how,  in  the  same  act,  to  procure  thg^ 
protection  of  some  Great  Power  for  the  sea- board,  Tbffl 
solution,  for  a  large  majority,  even  in  the  Transvaal,  was  that, 
after  England  had  been  ei|ie]ied  from  South  Africa,  a  friendly 
arrangement  should  be  entered  into  with  her  for  tbe  protection 
of  the  coasts' — Simon ^s  Bay,  and  perhajn  Port  NataJ,  being 
nftsjgn^d  to  her  in  consideration  of  tbii  service^*  Mr.  Merriman, 
in  IbUO  supported  this  solution.  'The  only  safe  policy  for 
&ii]th  Africa  is  ihat  recommended  by  (he  eminently  unromantle 
and  oommon-aense  ofticial,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson :  *'  th«i 
Imperial  Government  im  the  ccmsl,  and  the  country  for  ll 
people  that  live  in  it."  '  t  Mr,  Hofmeyr  has  always  been  i1 
foremost  advocate  of  ibis  scheme,  to  which  we  must  refer  iboi 
items  of  his  policy  which  have  enabled  him  to  pass  for  an 
Imperialist;  for  en  a  in  pic,  tbe  duty  which  he  would  persuade 
the  self- governing  Colonies  to  levy  on  non-British  imports  as  a 
contribution  to  tbe  maintenance  of  the  British  navy,  and  the 
Cape  ftubiidy  of  SO,OOOA  a  year  to  the  same  object.  Honestly 
oonvinoed   tbat  England   was   the  Power  with   which  his 
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j«cted  Independeni  Dutch  Republic  shoaM  t«ek  alliance^  lince 
U  could  not  stand  alone,  and  that  Germuiy,  ni  ha  iron- 
fiflied  foe  to  Republican  jpmtutionf,  ahould  be  he\d  aloo^ 
Mr,  Hofmeyr  wa*  very  naturally  alarmed  at  the  dUcoverj  of 
Mr  Krug^r^fi  intrigues,  lint  with  Bismarck  and  [a.t«r  with 
Kaiser  Wjlhelm  LI.  Alarm  deepened  into  resentment,  and  the 
rift  in  the  Afrikander  National  Party  Wgan,  when  through  the 
agencj  of  Karl  Borckeahagcn  (to  whom  in  such  datigerous 
matters  the  duty  was  aasi^cd  of  making  the  written  word 
unneceuary),  pressure  wfis  pat  on  him  and  the  Bond  to  fall  in 
with  Mr.  Krugers  pUns^ 

To  this  cause  of  ditference  a  second  was  added  when,  in 
1890,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  Premicrihip  of  the 
Cape  Colony^  Mr.  Hofmeyr  lent  the  support  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond  to  that  northward  expansion  which  in  18^4  he  had  con^ 
«pired  with  the  Transvaal  to  prevent.  With  the  details  of  the 
eventful  bargain  between  the  leader  of  the  Afrikander  Bond 
and  the  leader  nf  the  Imperialists  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
h  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  return  for  hit  support  lo 
cerLaiu  dtruieMic  measures  dear  to  the  Cape  Dutch*  and  lo 
certain  other  measuTes  in  which  Mr.  Hofmeyr  saw  a  means  of 
securing  and  enlarging  his  ovrn  pari  i  a  men  tar j  ascendency,  Mr. 
Rhodes  procured  the  co-operaiion  of  the  Afrikander  party  in 
the  task  of  opening  up  the  vast  regions  in  the  north  that  now 
bear  his  natne.  Doubtleis  Mr.  Hofmeyr  was  rendered  all  the 
more  disposed  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Rhodea's  propoanls  by  the 
thought  that  in  the  projected  development  of  her  '  Hicterlaud  ' 
the  Cape  Colony  might  regain  the  hegemony  of  the  South 
African  family  of  Stales^  threatened  by  the  new*found  wealth 
of  the  Transvaal;  but  the  only  point  in  the  transaction  of 
present  interest  to  us  is  that,  as  the  result  of  il,  Mr.  Kruger  was 
compelled  lo  witness  the  spectacle  of  his  old  allies  committed  to 
an  enterprise  which  muit  rob  the  Transvaal  of  its  cherished 
possibilities  of  expansion  beyond  the  Limpopo.  His  resent- 
ment was  profound  and  practical.  Cape  Afrikanders  were 
immediately  treated  as  Uitlnnders;  their  places  in  the  service 
of  the  Transvaal  Oovcrnment  were  taken  away  and  given  to 
Hollanders  and  Germans;  their  products — wine,  brandy,  frail 
— were  as  far  as  po>«jble  barred  oul^  andj  generally^  every 
opportunily  of  doing  the  Cape  Colony  an  ill  turn  was  promptly 
sauted.  President  Kruger's  purpose  in  these  reprisals  was  to 
convince  bis  compatriots  at  the  Cape  that  they  could  enjoy 
Mr.  Bhodes'a  good  will  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  bis  own.  These 
reprisals,  and  the  estrangement  out  of  which  they  sprang, 
provoked  much  correspondence  betveen  the  Cape  Duicti  and 
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tUeir  kiii»mca  bejonJ  ihe  Vaal— correapnodence  of  wbich  ite 
foltofriii^  tel^^am,  daceil  Auguif  ]4t1i,  189-'i.  frmn  Mr.  H»f- 
mcjT  lo  Presidi^ni  Kruger,  is  an  inatnictive  ftp<?ciiiien  : — - 

^Tolegmma  m  Cap6  Town  papers,  rv   tlio   riiSoluUoD  pj^seod  bj 
VolkAraad  with  rogurd  to  iucrcaeod  duty  va  impurtod  liquor,  oaow 

fTEUtt  aiuiety  ftmougat  TrauHvaal'G  frieiidH  dit^rD  Lun:,  tvLii  bavat 
uiiiig  tbo  ]alo  cotn plications,  done  tbeir  utmoet  iu  the  iut«r«at  of 
their  foilow-AfrikiLUilQrs  iioftb  of  tho  Viul.  Tbo^  ftur  thftt  if 
uioroAJied  dufciee  are  pluoed  upon  Ooloniftl  liquor  it  will  \n  taken 
Bdviuitikgti  of  b;  ^oiir  and  our  tiDemiBe  to  caaHQoetrau^zueiit  btitwevii 
yout  people  and  our  people,  to  the  great  injnry  of  both.  I  jiray  jon 
watob  against  oil  etopa  vhiob  uiigbt  itijore  jour  fri^Qda,  thu  Coloniitl 
ifine-fariQorH.     Anatrer  mo,  e,T.p.>  to  calm  Iboir  miuds. 

'Kiadly  bi;  tliifi  beforo  juur  Executivt!.'     (Fruiii  ^  Qua  Luid.') 

But  Mr,  Krug;cr^9  iinkindne»es  were  not  jd  ibcDtMlvei  aulH- 
ci^nl  to  undermine  Mr,  Hofrneyr'a  pitBiUon,  It  witi  only 
wbt-'H  Mr.  HlioiicB,  tbcir  dcnr-bou|;bt  ally*  forgetful,  as  It 
leemed,  of  hU  pledge  of  a  free  hanil  for  Bond  pulley  within 
the  Cape  Colony,  lent  all  his  weight  to  a  measure  fi^r  the 
coinpulaiiry  eradication  of  *  SL'ab ' — a  ineaiurc  detesLed  bj  ibe 
entire  Bond,  with  the  eiceplion  of  ic>  urban  mcmberf,  itinoceaC 
of  sbeep— 'that  they  (urneil  at  )a«t  on  their  leader.  Tbey  iJotifi4.'d 
Mr  Hofmeyr  of  their  [lUftfttiBfncEjoEi  wilh  a  p>lii^y  which  had 
issurd  in  the  alienation  of  the  Transvaal  and  ihe  ihtcaJened 
JmpoGiiion  of  an  Act  lo  compel  them  to  'dip*  their  abc^ji ;  an<i 
he,  blowing  low  before  the  blaat,  resigned  his  Acnt  In  the  Lf-g;!*- 
jaiive  Auembly  for  SlellenlmBch,  resigned  also  the  leadership 
of  the  Bond,  and,  with  much  ostentation  of  ilt  health,  rctifcil 
into  private  life.  Mr  Hofmeyr,  in  faci,  bad  come  lo  s<»e  that 
in  his  alliance  wilb  Mr.  Rhodes  be  bad  over-reached  himself, 
ami  that,  wilhoul  having  iu  any  wise  served  the  intvnrsta  of 
Afiikanderdoni,  ho  and  bi«  parrv  hafl  eonlHbuted  BubsEantially 
lo  eitrnd  and  perpetodle  the  authority  of  the  '  Imperial  factor/ 
tiliioh  it  was  of  the  very  easenoe  of  ilieir  own  policy  to  oust 
from  fSoulb  AfrJra.  Rhud^'sin  had  been  mode  bii|relr>Aly 
Britiib,  and,  as  was  iliuwo  in  nn  arciele,  *  Tht-  Vears  Before 
the  Raid/  in  our  last  issue,  Sir  Henry  Loth  bad  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  British  paramountcy  waa  a  living  and  active  force 
in  South  African  aflaira.  For  these  obatruotions  lo  their  ambi- 
tions the  Afrikander  National  Faity  held  Mr.  Hofmeyr  mainly 
ace^>uniable,  in  that  the  PaHinnieDtary  support  which  h«  had 
given  the  Rhodes  Ministry  had  alone  made  them  possible;  and 
their  resentment,  to  which  Mr.  Borckenhagen  in  his  jouroal, 
*  l)e  Eipresfl,'  gave  utterance,  was  loud  and  deep. 

It  was  in   thc^  earlier  days  of  1895  that  all  this  took   place. 
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Then  came  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  nith  it  Mr>  Hofnieyr's  cppor- 
rtnnitj  of  rehabilitaiing  bimself  in  the  e^es  oi  Mr.  Kruger  and 
Afrikanderdom.  To  abow  how  clfetaally  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity would  ]ie  to  fell  ihe  wliole  story  of  the  public  Hfe  of  the 
Cape  Colony  aince  the  beginning  of  1896.  Except  &  few 
members  who  clung  to  Mr.  Hhodei,  the  Afrikander  Bond  gave 
Mr  Hofmeyr  the  welcome  of  the  sinner  that  repenletb.  He 
dosed  up  their  ranks  ;  orgauiAed  the  Angilophobia  vrhich  the 
Raid  bad  fanned  to  a  passion;  created  the  Committee  of 
'VigiUoce,  atjd  by  meana  of  ll  has  erer  since  exercised  an 
authority  over  Bond  and  Parliament  grealr^r  even  than  that 
vtbich  bo  ctLJoyed  in  1890  when  be  placed  it  ot  the  service  of 
Mr  Rhodes.  Nor  was  this  reunion  Itmited  to  the  Cape  section 
of  the  Afrikander  National  Party,  The  breach  bctAeen  it  and 
the  Republican  section  over  the  question  of  fnrei^n  alliauctrs 
wa?  healed  ;  an^i  even  the  scars  of  the  wound  disappeared  when 
the  other  day  Mr.  Kruger  dtacovered  that,  In  tniating  to  Germany 
ID  the  eontingenoy  of  whtcb  be  bad  spoken  five  years  before  on 
the  occasion  of  tbc  Kaisers  bLrlLday^  he  was  leaning  upon  a 
broken  reed.  How  Mr.  Hofraeyr  has  used  his  regained 
ascendency  in  Afrikandcrdam  we  may  infer  from  those  aets 
and  omissions  of  the  Capp  Ministry,  and  of  its  masifri,  the 
B<md,  at  which  we  h^ive  already  glanced.  And,  as  he  has  used 
his  ascendency,  so  will  he  coutinuc  to  use  it ;  for  in  him  there 
is  but  a  shadow  of  turning — jnat  that  shadow  which  marks  all 
■tatcamcn  gifted  with  a  sense  of  timeliness. 

Though  Mauser  and  Krupp  are  likely  to  fail,  the  Afrikander 
cause  may  yet  triumph  by  dint  of  Afrikander  atatecrait  Tbc 
conditions  that  govern  the  allocation  of  Parliamentary  power 
■»rc  mostly  in  iis  favour  Thus,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  tbanh^ 
mainly  to  an  inequitablf  dlsiribucion  of  ParUamentary  repre- 
sentation, the  Dntcb,  though  nambering  barely  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  electorate,  have  a  substantial  mfkjoiity  in  the 
Legislative  Aseembly;  and  it  is  ditficulE  to  say  how  this  state 
of  things  is  to  be  remedied.  In  the  Orange  Free  State,  where 
the  Dutch  constitute  nine  elevenths  of  the  population,  Parlia- 
mentary power,  wben  Parliamentary  govern uient  is  rcinstiiutcdf 
must  necessarily  and  rtghtly  fall  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Natal  and  Rhodesia  are  securely  British.  The  unknowu 
quantity  Is  the  Transvaal.  What  will  happen  here  in  the 
ParliamoDtary  arena,  when,  the  period  of  military  occupation 
having  passed,  the  Trausvaal  embarks  on  its  career  as  a  self- 
governing  British  Colony?  For  Parliamentary  purposes  the 
Dutch  will  be  in  a  permanent  minority,  hut  will  the  nun-Dutch 
section   of    the   |>opLitalioD    remain    politically    homogeneous? 
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Hardly.  Tbe  world-wide  atrife  of  f^pttal  and  labour  matt 
presently  ciLend  to  the  Transvaal  alio;  and  then  Che  Dutch 
minoritr,  being  equally  indifTerent  (o  the  pirticular  aitni  of 
both,  will  natumlTj  sell  it»  PnHiamentary  aupporl  to  the  one  of 
the  (wo  thfii  will  in  return  pledge  the  larger  measure  of  luppOTt 
to  Afrikander  policy.  Afrikander  itatccmft  then  need  not 
despair.  Fur  unless  our  own  statecraft  should  be  alilr?  to  devise 
a  remcdyf  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  liis  coadjutors  may  reckon  on  the 
Parliamentary  control  of  two^  anil  pfirhap*  three,  of  ihe  five 
future  Governments  of  South  Africa. 

The  other  essential  lu  the  restoration  of  tbe  *  Dominion  of 
Afrikanderdom  *  )s  tbe  segregation  of  Che  Dutch  element;  and 
to  this  end  their  leaders  wili  be  quick  to  torn  to  Account 
any  flaws  in  the  settJement  and  any  blunderc  on  the  pari  of  the 
Imperial  ofRcers  charged  with  it«  ad  mini  strati  on,  transtnuting 
tbem  into  the  'wningi  of  a  martyr  race.'  The  eonservalion  of 
the  racial  integrity  of  tbe  South  African  Dutch  as  the  indispeD- 
sable  basis  of  an  Independent  Dutch  South  Africa  iSf  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  \  and  in 
nothing  hoa  Mr.  Hofmejr  displayed  so  much  astuteneu  a*  in 
h\%  practical  recognition  of  the  value  of  'grievances'  as  an 
aiJ  to  this  conservntion.  Though  himself  cultivated  and  even 
sciiolarlVf  one  of  his  earliest  undertakings  was  to  stir  up  among 
his  compatriots  a  sense  of  wrong  done  them  as  a  race  in  the 
no n -recognition  of  their  debased  pafots,  tbe  '  laal/  f^e  used  all 
the  powers  nf  tbe  Afrikander  Bond  to  aecure  the  official  cqaality 
of  Lhe  *  taal'  wuh  l^nglisb  ;  and  there  now  stands  in  the  public 
gardens  of  Burgbersdorp — a  rebel  centre — a  marble  slaiue 
emblematic  of  the  '  taal/  with  this  inscription  on  the  pedestal : — 

^  Erkond  ia  nu  d«r  Moedertaal 
111  Raad,  Kantour,  en  BchtfoUokaoI.* 

How  tnucli  survives  of  the  spirit  of  which  tbe  statue  and  the 
Trlwllion  at  Burghersdorp  are  equally  the  eipreisionj  and  lo 
what  length  it  is  prepared  to  go,  we  may  expect  to  Jeam  pre- 
sently, when  the  Cape  Parliament  and  the  proposed  Congress 
of  tbe  Afrikander  Bond  assemble,  and  when  tbe  trioJ  of  the 
rebels  has  been  held.     We  may  then  fcturn  to  the  subject. 
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Aht.  SllL— the   war   in   south   AFEICA.     II, 

rt^IlE  first  |>criiMl  of  the  war  la  South  Africa  enflacl  in  tbe 
J-  middle  of  December  with  th«  unGuccessrul  attempt  of 
itie  Drlli^b  force  in  Natal  to  pass  the  Tugcln  ai  Colenso.  Thn 
close  o]'  the  secoiLfl  period  is  marked  by  tLe  Britiah  occupation 
of  Blucmfontcia  in  the  middle  of  Marck  We  dealt  in  Jaouarj 
witb  the  former  period,  and  propose  now  lo  attempt  a  general 
survey  of  the  course  of  events  between  the  middle  of  December 
and  the  middle  of  March. 

The  conditions  undir  which  our  skolcb  is  undertaken  prescribe 
certAju  IliTiitiitionK  in  tht!  objpcfi  at  whicli  it  can  aim.  TLe 
decpatchei  of  the  British  generals,  giving  their  deliberate 
account  of  ibe  actioiia  which  they  have  directed,  arc  not  jet 
published  ;  the  test  of  the  ordem  which  they  have  issued  from 
lime  to  time  is  not  yd  accessible  ;  the  composition  and  dtstri* 
buiion  of  their  forcei  are  still,  to  observers  at  home,  at  least 
partly,  mal^era  of  conjecture  ;  the  minute  topography  of  most  of 
ihf!  hacrje-flejds,  vvJiUiiut  which  no  full  insight  into  ihe  tactical 
conditions  is  possible,  baa  yet  to  be  ascertained  and  recoided. 
Of  the  coiuposlLitin  and  distribution  of  the  Boer  forces  and  the 
ioLentions  of  their  commanders  no  trustworthy  account  exists, 
Wc  are  compelled  to  rely,  lirst,  on  those  official  telegrams 
from  the  British  generals  which  it  baa  been  thought  expedient 
to  publiah,  and  in  which,  therefore,  no  information  is  given 
which  h  would  have  been  af  the  time  imprudent  to  communi* 
cate  to  the  enemy  ;  and,  aecotidly,  on  tbc  telegrams  and  letters 
of  the  press  correspondents,  writien  and  transmitted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  military  censorship,  nnd  therefore  In  many 
cases  restrtcLed,  both  as  regards  tbeir  substance  and  their  form. 
The  survey  ol  a  war  baaed  upon  such  materials  will  resemble 
rather  the  rough  experimental  map  of  a  region  which  the  map- 
maker  cannot  enter,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  has  to  rely  upon 
the  reports  of  travellers,  than  the  finished  and  accurate  product 
of  a  regular  and  scientific  survey.  Yet  even  the  firtf  rough 
sketch  of  an  unsurvcycd  country  may  be  useful- 

We  know  the  dales,  the  general  nature,  and  the  results  of  the 
principal  engagements  which  furnish  the  skeleton  or  outline  of 
the  campaign,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  make  such  deductions 
Bs  can  be  drawn  from  the  general  scope  of  the  operations,  Bui 
wc  must  avoid  such  inferences  as  depend  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  CL>ndLtions  or  of  the  motives  governing  the 
decision*  of  commanders^  eicept  in  the  special  cases  where  the 
necessary  facts  have  been  ihe  subject  of  authentic  record. 
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The  war  began  on  the  lllb  of  October,  ihc  day  on  whicb  Sir 
Geoi^  White  amvpii  at  Lwijimitb-  The  BoeT  armies  were 
then  re&dj'  for  operationi  and  at  full  strenglh  ;  wbiJe  the  BritUh 
forces,  except  the  iirijill  garrUi>iia  imprisoned  ai  Mafeking  and 
KimbeHey,  and  the  small  ftetd  force  asflembliii^  in  Nat&lf  were 
•till  at  home.  The  Boer  pUn  was  to  Lake  advantage  of  the 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  any  considerable 
British  force  conlU  be  CL>nvc_yeil  to  the  theatre  of  war  and  be  in 
TEadineu  for  operations,  m  order  to  overpower  the  small  British 
detncbmenla,  and  to  conquer  aa  much  territory  as  possible  to 
the  Hritiih  Colonies,  where  the  help  of  the  malcontent  Dutch 
population  was  to  bo  capcclcd.  The  principal  Boer  army  was 
employed  in  Northern  Natal,  where  ihe  only  considerable 
organised  British  force  was  to  be  met  with,  while  smaller  Boer 
contingents,  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  several  laftka, 
were  devoted  to  the  observation  of  the  southern  frontier  of 
Khodesi^,  (o  the  attochs  upon  Mafeking  and  Kimbcrlcy,  and  to 
tlie  invasion  of  Cape  Colony,  or,  what  was  perhaps  not  quite  ibe 
same  thiiigi  to  the  encouragement  of  rebellion  ainoo^  the  Dutch 
fanners  in  the  estensive  hiirderland  lying  Ut  the  srjuth  of  the 
Orange  River,  from  the  Basulo  frontier  on  the  east  at  far  a< 
Douglas  and  Prieska  on  the  west.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
plan  was  dictated  as  much  by  political  as  by  military  considera- 
iLons.  The  ambllinn  of  the  Boer  leaders  to  found  a  great  Boer 
State  led  ihem  to  pose  as  the  champions  of  a  new  order,  both  to 
the  Dutch  scttlurs  in  Northern  Nalal  and  to  the  Dutch  fftrmcra 
in  the  nonhern  portion  of  Cape  Colony  ;  while  ihe  possession 
of  Kimbcrley,  Vryburg,  and  Mafcking  would  h^ve  been  a  means 
of  preventing  or  [Jelaying  the  oclvancp  of  a  British  army  along 
the  line  of  railway  which  connects  those  towns.  But  the  direct 
iofiuenceof  a  political  motive  has,  almost  invariably,  a  bad  effect 
upon  strategical  decision!.  No  great  political  result  ts  secured 
in  war,  except  by  decisive  victory  in  the  field  ;  and  decisive 
vicrory  cati  seldom  be  obtained  except  by  the  coneenrration  of 
military  eflort  upon  one  objective  at  a  time.  Had  the  Boers  at 
the  beginning  devoted  their  whole  energy  to  offensive  operations 
upon  one  frontier,  contenting  themselves  meanwhile  on  the 
oiher  frimLirrs  with  those  simplf?  measures  of  observiiiion  wbicb, 
in  the  almost  entire  abiience  of  British  forces,  would  have  been 
quite  suEficient  for  purposes  of  protection,  some  definite  success 
might  have  been  attained.  The  attempt  to  carry  on  offensive 
operations  upim  three  frontiers  at  once  absorbed  theeutire  forces 
of  the  two  Kepuhtirs,  and  subjected  them,  as  the  British  forces 
sQccessirely  arrived  upoa  the  scene,  to  a  constantly  increasing 
strain,  while  it  left  no  sufficient  reserve  of  power  for  resistance 
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to  tU(]d«n  and  unexpected  pressure  at  uny  point,  Thii  widely 
liiaperaetl  t>frea»i^e  mnvcmcnt  of  the  Boers,  met  sa  it  was  during 
ihe  iirai  periml  af  the  wat  by  a  eorretpi>nding  disppnion  of 
Briiisb  efforts,  ^ave  to  ibc  Boer  army  for  the  time  the  appearance 
of  ver^  grjtat  vtrengih^  hnC  resulted^  in  tht?  fiecoad  period,  in 
the  complete  collapse  of  the  Boer  ofieneive  so  soon  a«  the  first 
]>](iw  tras  struck  through  the  circumference  of  their  eaormouftly 
extended  cordon. 

The  pnncipnl  e^ect,  at  home  and  In  the  Colonies,  of  the 
unfavourable  course  of  the  war,  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  wa>  to  aronse  among  all  cluaea  the  determination 
that  the  war  should  be  carri4>d  on,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice, 
until  aucceas  ahoultl  have  been  achieved.  This  national  resolve 
W4A  reflected  in  the  measures  announced  by  the  Government  in 
the  course  of  thif  autumn  and  winter'  On  the  ^tb  of  November 
waa  issued  the  order  for  the  mobilisation  of  a  fifth  (Jivl^inn, 
followed  on  tbe  3rd  of  December  by  an  order  for  the  oiobilisation 
of  a  sixth  division,  and  ou  the  b^th  by  the  ncnouiicement  that  a 
aevenib  division  would  also  be  prepared. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Cole n so  Lord  Roberts  was 
appiiiiited  to  the  command -In -chief  of  the  forces  in  Situtb 
Atrica,  and  Lord  Kitebeoer  to  be  Chief  of  his  StafT  Lord 
Roberts  aailed  fmm  Ruglaod  on  il^e  23rd  of  December,  was 
joined  on  the  voyage  by  Lord  Kitcbener,  and  landed  at  Cape 
Town  on  the  lOth  trf  January.  During*  the  interval  furtber 
arraoffementi  for  the  increase  of  the  forces  had  been  made. 
The  British  Colonies  in  both  hemispheres  were  invited  to 
increoKe  iheir  contingents  in  the  field,  and  responded  wiib 
cnthaslasm  to  the  calU  The  Government  at  bouie  called  for 
volunieers  to  form  a  new  corps  of  Imperial  Yeomanry,  to  be 
organUcd  and  drilled  as  mounted  infantry,  and  the  Volunteer 
ffirre  was  at  the  Kame  time  invited  to  furnish  a  number  of  com- 
panies, one  from  each  of  the  tnmlorial  regiments :  each  company 
on  reaehin^  South  Africa  lo  be  atLacbcd  to  the  line  battalion  of 
the  territorial  regiment  which  bad  raised  it.  A  number 
of  militia  battalions  had  been  embodied  at  tbe  time  of  the 
mobilisation  of  the  first  army  corps,  and  in  the  middle  of 
January  a  beginning  was  made  of  the  despatch  of  some  of  these 
battalions  to  the  Cape.  About  the  same  time  sixteen  additional 
batteries  of  artillery  were  mobilised  and  successively  sent  off, 
and  an  extra  battery  of  horse  artillery  from  India  was  also 
added  to  the  force  In  South  Africa. 

The  increase  of  forces  sent  across  the  si^a  was  araniinpanied 
by  tbe  determination  to  encourage  the  mising  of  local  forcea 
among  the  loyal  population  of  the  South  African  Colontei,  and 
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by  the  cloH!  of  Sunottiy  there  were  id  Nala.1  more  tli&D  7,000 
loc&l  volunteers  of  dllTerent  categoriea  in  the  6eld,  while  &t  _ 
the  ftame  time  the  cnDltngent  rurniahe<l  to  the  Imperial  armj  H 
by  the  inhabitaDU  of  the  C&pe  Colonj  amoanted  to  DOt  IcM 
than  12,500  men.  Some  idea  of  the  namencal  increase  of  tbc 
British  forcei  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figure*, 
which  are  opproilmale  ooly,  flnd  are  not  offit^ial ; — 

British   regaUr   troops  in   South  Africa   before)     ^  ^^^ 
Nov.9,1899      f     ^*'^^*' 

Troops  lauded  in  South  Africa  after  J^ov,  9,  IS99^ 

UutU  Doo.  14, 1899      fi5,85i 

„    31,1899      TO.OGG 

„      Feb,   9,1900      101,71fi 

„     Mar.  10, 1900      119,S46 

That  tho  total  force  in  Soath  Africa,  at  the  time  of  the  entry 
of  Lord  Roberu  into  Bloemfontein,  including  Hritiftb  and 
Colonial  troops  of  all  catcgoriei,  vra»  not  less  than  163,000. 

The  fifth  diFiaion  br^^n  to  soit  from  Engtand  nn  the  20tb  of 
November,  and  iti  last  detachment  reached  Cape  Town  in  tbe 
first  days  of  January.  Six  out  of  eight  battalioni  compr>iiiij; 
tbifi  diviBion  were  icnt  on  ia  Natal  as  they  arrived.  The 
■Biling  of  the  Biith  division  began  on  the  IGlh  of  December, 
and  it*  transport  was  not  completed  till  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  January.  Tbe  transport  of  the  seventh  division  began 
on  the  4lh  of  January,  and  was  completed  in  ibe  second  week 
of  February, 

On  the  10th  of  January,  when  Lord  Roberts  reached  Cape 
Town,  he  found  in  the  theatre  of  war  something-  like  a  cooai- 
tion  of  equilibrium.  The  Boers  were  t^sieging  Mnfeking  and 
Kimbcrlcy  with  little  prospect  of  spectly  aueccss.  Between 
Kimberley  and  the  Mnddcr  River  LonI  Methuen,  with  three 
brigades^  was  confronted  by  the  force  of  General  Cronje*  esti- 
inated  at  about  the  same  strength.  Each  of  these  opposing 
genijrals  felt  pcrfeclly  well  able  to  defend  his  own  position; 
neither  of  thcin  felt  equal  to  an  attack  on  his  enemy.  In  tbe 
district  to  the  west  of  the  Cape-Buiawayo  Railway  there  were, 
on  a  small  scale,  raids  and  counter-raids.  Thus  on  the  1st  of 
January  the  Boers  captur(>d  Kurtiman^  and  on  the  tame  day 
Colonel  Pilcbcr,  with  a  small  column  from  Belmont,  defeated 
a  party  of  Huers  at  Sunnyside,  near  Douglas,  At  ttie  same 
lime  Genera!  French,  who  hod  collected  a  small  mLxod  detach- 
ment of  tbe  three  arms  at  Nnauwport,  and  had  manccuvred  tbe 
Boers  nut  of  Arundel,  was  able  to  push  forward  and  threaten 
their  Bank,  so  as  to  bring  their  olfensive   lo  a  standstill,  and 
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(Juriag  the  whole  mocLth  ot  January  to  boM  them  in  their 
positloQ*  at  Colesbcrg.  On  the BurgheriJorp- Queen atown  liac, 
G«Q<^rELl  Galacre  and  the  Boer  forcei  were  watching  eacti  other 
ivithout  atlempling  Any  clecUIve  Lnovement  Thus  in  the 
western  theatre  of  war  the  forcei  *>n  both  «i<left  wrete  fully 
occupied,  so  that  a  decided  change  could  bo  expected  only  Irom 
the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  fresh  forces  for  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  fresh  British  forces  were  on  the  sen  ;  fresh  Boer  ftirces  did 
not  exisE,  but  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  transfer  of  troops 
from  the  Boer  army  in  Natal  to  some  point  within  the  Free  State. 
In  Natal  Sir  Kedrcrs  Duller,  after  the  repulse  of  Colcnso, 
had  drawn  lo  himself  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
divisionf  ami,  so  soon  as  that  division  ahould  have  been  pro- 
vided with  transport,  wr>uld  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  fteld 
with  three  diTisiona  and  a  respectable  fi>rce  of  artillery.  It  was 
high  time  that  he  shuuhl  be  able  to  acL  On  S^Ltunlayf  the 
6th  of  January,  a  conslderikble  Boer  force  made  an  assault 
upon  the  defences  i>f  Ladysmitb.  The  attack  began  at  a  fjuarter 
to  three  ia  the  morning,  and  wa«  renewed  time  after  time  with 
great  determination.  Some  of  the  British  entriinchmenU  on 
\yBggon  Hill,  which  was  defended  by  Colonel  lau  Hamilton, 
were  three  limes  taken  by  the  Boers,  and  three  times  retaken 
by  the  Briiish,  At  half-paat  seven  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  last  Boer  attack  was  beaten  off.  The  assault  had  tailed, 
and  the  Boers  had  suJfered  heavy  loss.  Sir  George  AVhile  had 
at  one  time  heUograpbcd  lo  Sir  Redvers  Buller  that  be  was 
very  hard  pressed  ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
Boers  should  be  able  once  or  twice  Lo  repeat  a  desperate  attack 
of  this  kind,  the  defence  of  Ladysmith  might  be  overpowered. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  urgency  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
with  bis  army  corps  should  attack  and  defeat  the  Boer  army 
which  was  covering  (he  siege  of  Ladjsmitbf  and  should  effect  a 
union  between  his  own  forces  and  those  of  Sir  George  White. 
There  wai  no  reason  To  suppose  his  army  inadequate  to  the  task, 
[u  order  lo  maintain  the  investment  of  Ladysmith,  the  Boers 
were  fort^d  to  keep  in  the  works  by  which  the  town  was  enclrc^eit 
a  garrison  which  could  not  safely  be  diininisbed  be]j>w  the 
strength  uf  Sir  George  White's  force.  The  Boer  Commander- 
in-chief  could  bardly  have  at  his  disposal  in  Natal  a  force  large 
enough  to  supply  this  garrison  and  at  the  same  time  to  confront 
Sir  Redvers  Kuller  with  numbers  anything  like  those  of  the 
British  army  corps.  The  union  of  Sir  iiedvera  Buller  with  Sir 
GeoTge  While  would  make  the  British  army  in  Natal  KErong 
cnoLt(;h  lo  try  eoncliisioiiB  with  any  force  which  the  Boers  could 
possibly  assemble- 
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Tbe  Hritiib  O^mmaailer-in -chief,  lo  fnimint^  h!s  plan  of 
nneratiuni,  had  to  f?oa<td«r  b£  hii  ma-iii  objert  that  Hestruclicin 
of  the  Boer  militory  pnwcr  which  rLlnne  woul*l  enable  the 
Brht»h  Government  lo  givp  cfTect  to  iM  pnltcv  in  reganl  to  the 
future  of  South  Afrfca.  The  reinforce menta  due  in  the  c^une 
of  a  few  weeks  woiifc]  ^\ve  him  sueh  a  numencal  superioricy  «« 
would  juBtify  on  oRepaive  aiming  at  the  most  decisive  resulta. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  lo  bear  In  mind  the  importnnce  of 
preventing  any  local  and  temporary  reverie  tL>  tbe  Britith  armv, 
and  in  paiticuUr  to  nvoid,  if  posBihlp,  »u  svtJLi  A  diioBtcr  «« 
the  de^trueiicD  of  Sir  George  White*s  force. 

The  great  feature  of  Napoleonic  strategy  was  the  single  line 
of  operation!  nnd  th^  advantage  lo  be  drawn  from  interior  lines. 
Napoleon  himself,  commenting  upon  tbe  campaigns  of  1796 
and  1797,  speaks  of  'the  principle  that  an  army  oi];trbl  lo  hnv« 
only  a  single  line  of  operations.'  It  is  one  of  tbe  great  merits 
of  Jomini  to  have  analyspti  the  condiliions  of  thtr  Napoletjnic 
strategy,  and  lo  have  shown  that,  in  hi»  adoption  of  the  single 
line   of   operations.   Napoleon   conformed    to   the  fandamentAl 

Principles  of  the  art  of  war.  The  most  systematic  of  rerent 
retich  writers  on  strategy,  the  laic  General  Bcrthaui,  wai  so 
much  under  tbe  spell  of  the  Napoleonjn  iradllion  ihal  he  hesi- 
tated to  approve,  even  in  case  of  great  numerical  superiority*  of 
any  departure  from  the  single  line.  But  the  year  1^13  ant)  the 
campaign  of  Leipsic  proved  that  the  convergent  attack,  if  under- 
taken  with  sufRcient  numbers,  may  overpower  even  the  greatest 
commander;  and  Jomini,  in  his  famous  *  Precis/  admits  that 
tbe  double  line  of  operations  may  be  rendered  necessary,  either 
by  the  eonfigiinition  of  the  theatre  of  vrar  or  by  a  division  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  inrolving  the  neceasity  of  resistance  to  each 
of  his  great  masses.  Consequently  (be  allows)  the  double 
line  is  justifieil  when  them  ia  a  numerical  superiority  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  is  possible  to  operate  by  two  different  lines 
without  running  the  risk  that  one  of  the  two  bodies  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  enemy. 

Clauiewitz,  whose  analyiiB  of  war,  though  it  larks  the  charm 
of  graceful  cjLposiEion,  is  so  profound  thai  it  repays  the  most 
exhaustive  study,  had  tbe  advantage  of  looking  back,  as  be  wrote, 
upon  the  whole  courie  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  a»  well  as  of 
an  intimaie  personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  had  directed 
the  movemcnta  of  the  Allies  In  tbe  final  stmggic.  He  was  <>f 
opinion  that,  given  n  sufficient  preponderance  of  force,  the  con- 
vergent attacb,  the  ofi^ensivc  conductiMl  hy  independent  armies 
ojM-nitin^  on  two  or  ihrei'  sppnrate  lines,  is  the  most  pffertive. 
The  same  opinion   was   independently  expressed  by  Williaon, 
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the  most  logical  af  all  the  great  writers  on  war.  Jt  maj 
therefore  fairly  be  aaiit  that  Lonl  Huberts,  m  determining  to  uie 
the  reinforcementi  which  be  expected  for  the  purpose  of  an 
adraoce  through  the  Free  State,  while  leatring  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  to  efTect  hii  junction  with  Sir  Geor^  VVhile  in  Natal, 
waa  acting  m  accordance  with  the  principles  upon  which  the 
best  analjstg  rtf  the  military  art  are  agreed.  There  x%^  moreoTer, 
a  coD<litioii  which  rendered  the  ri>ranaiion  of  two  separate  armies 
rsprcinlly  desirable  in  South  Africa;  there  is  alwajs  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  troopa  whieh  caa  be  convenit^ntlv  supplied  in  a 
single  district  or  oo  a  aiugle  line  of  operitloas.  The  embarrass 
ment  of  ^reat  concentrationaj  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
movement  and  supplj^,  was  ndrnirably  explaiQed  bj  Multke, 
who  went  ^t>  frir  ai  to  lay  [hnt  *  [he  esicnee  of  atrategj'  ronaiBts 
in  the  arrangcmeDt  of  separate  marches  with  due  consideratioti 
for  timely  concentration.'  In  a  country  like  South  Africa,  with 
few  roads,  n  sparse  populatioEii  and  the  scantiest  possibilities 
for  the  local  supply  of  the  troops  with  provisions,  the  limit 
to  the  numbers  that  can  be  moved  and  fed  a<  a  Eingle  army  is 
very  much  smalli^r  than  in  Europe,  and  this  limit  is  greatly 
curtailed  the  moment  it  becoaie«  neeesiary  for  the  army  to  move 
lo  any  coa>jderable  distance  from  a  railway  line. 

The  decision  of  Lord  Roberts  to  operate  himsrlf  with  the 
principal  army  in  the  western  theatre  of  war  ivnplietls  of  course, 
that  he  would  form  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  troops  which  would 
arrive  during  the  nett  few  weeks  into  a  single  army,  which  he 
would  so  move  as  tii  unitewith  n  in  succeft^iou  the  other  bodies 
already  distributed  over  the  field  of  operations.  The  plan 
involved  a  considerable  delay,  fi>r  it  would  he  necessary  to 
postpone  the  opening  of  the  campaign  until  the  forces  were 
tburuughly  equipped  for  the  ELeld,and  the  transport  so  organised 
as  to  permit  of  rapid  movement  with  or  without  the  support  of 
a  line  of  railway.  In  the  meantime,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  would  be  able  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ladysmith^  and  to  effect  the  junction  of  Sir  George  Whitens 
division  with  his  own  army  corps,  now  slnmger  by  almost  a 
whole  divtsjon  than  it  had  been  on  the  unfortunate  15ih  of 
December.  To  reinf{>rce  it  funlier  by  again  detaching  troops 
from  the  Cape  would  lead  cither  to  the  postponement  of  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  In  the  Free  State,  or  to  a  dimlautioa 
ot  tbe  force  whir^b  would  for  that  purpose  be  available. 

Sir  Kedvera  Buller  lost  no  time  before  opening  hia  new  cam- 
paign. The  last  of  his  rait) force m en tK  reached  him  during  the 
first  week  of  January,  aud  on  the  lOlh  his  army  was  in  motion. 
On    the    lltb    of  January  Lt>rd   Dundonald   with   a  mounted 
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bri^odi?  occiim^,  without  oppoiition,  the  heights  on  xhe  umlh 
bank  of  the  Tuge]&  opposite  Fotgieter' a  Drift)  about  seventeen 
mili^a  in  a  atraighi  lins  ia  the  west  of  ColenBo.  A  partj  of  his 
men  swam  the  river,  and  brought  the  pont  or  tcirj-boat  iicru» 
wiihoQt  sprioas  oppoiition  from  the  Boers.  A  brjgadp  of 
infantry  wns  left  ia  protect  the  camp  and  rnilheid  at  Chieveleji 
am]  the  main  body  of  thp  ftrmjf  set  out  from  ChiHvelejr  and 
Frere  towards  SpringfieLd,  a  point  on  the  Little  Tu^ela  seven 
milcB  Aouth  of  PiJtgieter*B  Drift.  The  wealber  was  wel,  the 
riven  swollen,  the  hiUy  and  difficult  ground  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  the  tracksi  which  have  tbe  n^uie  without  the  quality  of 
roads,  rendered  the  marching,  and  still  more  the  movemeni  of 
ihe  bftggage-tfains,  extremely  laborious.  One  of  the  woggoaa 
which  sLuck  fast  in  a  ford  could  not  be  miived  by  eighty  oxen, 
thaii|;h  it  was  eventually  dragged  out  by  a  tract  ion -eaginCi 
SevemI  days  were  occupied  in  the  movement  to  Springfield,  in 
tbe  preUtninaries  for  a  furtbei  advance,  and  in  marching  frotri 
Springfield  to  the  Tugela.  On  the  Itith,  Lyttelton's  brigade 
with  a  battery  crossed  the  river  at  Poigieter^s  Drift,  and  on  the 
17th  Lytlellon  was  demonstrating  iigainst  the  enemy  in  his 
front ;  while  Clery's  division,  without  serious  opposition,  seUerl 
the  passage  at  TricbarU's  Drift,  five  or  six  miW  to  the  weal  of 
Poigieler'fl  Drift,  bridged  the  stream,  and  began  its  passage, 
Tbe  whole  of  the  force  which  here  crossed,  two  divisions  and  a 
cavalry  brigade,  seems  to  have  been  entrasted  to  the  general 
direction  of  Sir  Charles  Warren. 

The  interval  between  the  lltb  and  the  Itith  h^d  been  used 
by  the  Boers  in  preparations  to  resist  the  new  movement. 
Between  tbe  two  drifts  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Tugela  valley  bend  away  to  the  north-west  to  form  the 
margin,  not  of  the  valley  of  the  Tugela,  but  of  the  valley  or 
plain  of  tt«  tributary.  Venter's  Spruit.  This  range  of  hilEs  had 
been  selected  by  the  Boers  as  their  defensive  position.  The 
sitipes  rise  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  llie 
level  of  the  river  and  lead  to  a  (lat  summit  a  mile  or  two  in 
width,  I3ehind  the  obtirae  angle  formed  by  thr.  nor ih- westerly 
bend  of  the  hills  rises  from  the  top  of  the  tableUnd  a  peak 
called  Spion  Kop,  several  liiindr^  leet  higher  than  any  other 
point  of  the  plateau.  Trichard's  Drift  appears  to  He  a  mile  ni 
two  to  the  westward  of  the  apex  or  corner  of  the  plateau.  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  having  pushed  forward  a  imall  advante-guaid 
to  hold  the  hill  or  ridge  directly  covering  his  bridges,  turned 
the  head  of  his  cnlumn  to  the  north-west,  L^ird  Dundonald  with 
the  ciivalry  leailing  the  way  towards  Acton  HomcSf  wbim^  trn 
the  Itilh  he  drovo  away  a  party  of  Boers  from  the  Acton  Humes 
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Bud  Lad^snnilh  road.  Behind  thi>  c&valrj  cameClery'a  diviflion, 
ftnO  bi-bind  lliat  Warren's,  On  Fndaj  th*-  liHb^  wIjiIp  LyiuA- 
Ui&'s  brigade  w&i  atill  holding  the  edge  of  the  plateau  Id  traal 
nf  Potg^ieter'A  Drift,  the  diy^Uions  of  CAcry  and  Warren«  ronnlng 
lrf>nl  tr>  the  fiorth-eujt,  began  a  oareful  reconnoitring  advance 
up  (he  ftlopcji  of  the  plateau.  On  Suturdaj^,  the  20th,  the  edge 
of  the  plateaLi  wai  in  the  posseBsion  nf  the  Briti&b^  who  found 
the  Etof^rs  entrenched  in  carefullj  chown  positions  at  mudidm 
ran^pc  from  the  edge^  ^nd  therefore  rotninnnding  with  their  fire 
the  intcrFeaing  comparatively  level  ground.  Throughout 
Saturday,  Sunday,  M^mday  nnd  Tuesdnj,  the  musketry  nnd 
Dftillery  contest  was  carried  on  along  the  whole  distance  frotn 
Brakfontein  Kcipje,  in  front  of  Putgieter'i  Drift,  on  ilie  Brkish 
rlghtf  to  B  point  riour  tlic  Acton  Homefi  ruad^  on  the  Britiih 
lefL  Sir  Cbnrleft  VV,irren  fimnd  that  the  Boers  on  Spion  Kop 
conimanded  the  grojnU  in  their  front  and  on  both  Hanks  for  a 
considerable  distance,  nnd  came  lo  tbe  conclusion  that  this  peak 
was  the  key  to  the  poBUion.  With  the  concurrence  of  Sir 
RcdrcTs  BulJcr  he  decided  to  capture  this  height  by  a  night 
attack  ;  and  during  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  S5rd,  the  bill  was 
scaled  and  a  lodgment  on  its  summit  effected  under  the  direction 
of  ficneral  Woodgate,  The  Boers  were  not  driven  off  the 
hit],  but  Tcmainc>d  in  possession  of  eutrencbmentfl  from  which 
that  portion  of  tbe  summit  occupied  by  the  British  was 
Gommanded.  During  the  whole  of  Wednesday  tbe  British  on 
the  bill,  constantly  reinforced  until  the  numbers  preseut  were 
greater  tban  the  space  available  for  their  elective  employment, 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  both  of  musketry  and  artilieryi  and 
of  machine  guns,  lo  which,  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
finding  or  creating  cover,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Boers  were 
well  sheltered,  they  found  it  impossiblf!  to  make  an  elTective 
repljr.  It  was  not  found  practicable  to  take  guns  ap  the  hitl^  and 
when  night  fell  the  British  triHips  had  lost  heavily,  ainoii^  the 
wounded  being  General  Woodgate,  who  has  since  diefl.  The 
troops  holding  the  p4>sition  were,  as  is  common  in  such  cades, 
in  some  disorder,  as  Ibe  units  were  mixed  and  many  officers 
had  been  killed  or  disabled.  During  the  night  of  Wednesday 
Colonel  ThornejcToft,  the  senior  officer  present^  having,  as  it 
sccnu.  received  no  communication  cither  trom  tbe  Commaodcr- 
in-cbief  or  from  Sir  Charles  Warren,  and  n<*t  being  visited  hy 
any  officer  of  superior  rank  or  by  any  atoff  officer  representing 
bis  superiors,  and  judging  that  be  would  be  unable  next  day  to 
prolong  the  conflict  under  conditions  like?  those  of  the  day 
Iwfore,  gave  the  order  for  retirement.  On  Tuesilay  morning  Sir 
Redveis  Buller,  riding  over  to  Sir  Charlu«  Warren's  quarlt-rs. 
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learned  to  hU  turpriae  th&t  Spinn  Kop  bad  been  ftbaadoned  in 
the  night,  aod  immediately  determined  to  wjlhdra.w  tbe  wbole 
iorcG  to  the  Boaih  of  the  Tugela.  Tho  retirement  wb*  com- 
pletely' effected  without  mishap  bj  the  morniog  of  Salurdajf 
tbe  27th.  Ljttelton*t  brigade,  hovrever,  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  in  a  poiittoQ  on  tbe  hUI»  which,  a  mile  or  (wo  in 
front  of  Polgieter'<  Drifi,  protected  the  bridgea  orer  tbe  river 
at  that  poiat- 

Thia  brief  campaign,  wbjeh  began  on  tbe  lOth  of  Januarji 
will  no  doubt  beci>njc  more  iateib^^ibJe  when  it  can  be  studied 
in  the  iight  of  topographiisJ  maps  and  of  the  official  rleapatche^ 
The  telegrams  cJ  ^ir  Hedvers  Bailer  vuggeat  a  seriea  oi 
quealioQA,  in  Lite  feolutioa  of  which  the  leUen  of  the  newa* 
paper  coTTenpondenta  give  little  asBiatance,  The  delay  whicb 
elapsed  between  the  appearaDCu  of  l^^rd  DundonaJd  at  Pol- 
gieiera  Drift  on  the  llth^  and  the  appearance  of  the  main 
column  at  Tticbard^B  Drift  on  tbe  17thi  was  no  lioubt  in  part 
due  to  Ihe  ejtreme  diffienllj  of  movement,  under  the  oonclition* 
wbich  have  already  been  dcicribed.  It  was,  however,  fatal  to 
whatever  element  of  lurprise  maj  have  been  iniendetl  In  enter 
into  the  operation,  Uat  thi^  dcln>,  if  ita  eause  is  here  rightly 
explained,  must  have  bc^en  foreseen.  in  that  case  stirpriae  was 
not  expected,  and  the  Cummander-in-cbief  must  have  calcu- 
lated upon  boding  tbe  Boers  entrenched  to  receive  him.  Tbe 
British  attack  appears  to  have  been  everywhere  directed  a^inst 
the  enemy's  front,  and  to  bave  been  at  no  point,  except  Spion 
Kop,  of  a  determJned  character.  In  the  seven  dayi  between 
tbe  17tb  and  the  ;^4th»  in  whicb  the  bghting  (i>uk  place,  the 
British  loss,  out  of  a  force  of  S5,t>00  men,  was  27  olticera  and 
246  jnen  killed,  53  officers  and  l,05l>  men  wounded,  7  officers 
and  340  men  missings  or  1,7^^  ol  all  categories.  The  pnn* 
cipal  losses  vctc    those  of  Wednesday,  the  aith,  at  Spi<>n  Kop. 

There  may  have  been  anolher  cause  for  tite  delay  to  which 
reference  has  bcaen  made.  It  is  possible  that  the  army  itt 
Natal  was  encumbered  with  more  ba^gagt;  (ban  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  it  had  never  been  trained  to  march  in  large 
bofiieBp  Upon  the  subject  of  superfluous  baggage  some  of  iia 
newspaper  correspondents  have  expressed  a  decided  opinion. 
A  wurd  may  here  be  said  as  to  the  system  of  marching.  In  a 
letter  published  in  the  'Morning  Post^  of  February  17lh,  Mr. 
W.  S,  Churchill  describes  the  march  from  Chievelcy  and  Frerc 
to  Tnchard'fl  Drifl,  and  in  this  description  ocrur  ihe  wnrtls : 
'  Mile«  ot  stem-looking  men  marching  in  lours  io  ({uickly  that 
ibey  often  bad  ir>  run  to  keep  Dp.'  If  that  is  a  erne  acrount, 
it  betrays  a  very  serious  defect  in  the  staff  arrangements  uf  ttio 
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Britifh  army.  The  general  whosfr  infantry  on  Ihe  march  are 
l(*-day  obliged  to  run,  in  order  to  keep  op,  does  not  know  hii 
buiines9,  and  hat  no  etlucatpd  acnff.  Four-and-twenty  years  ago 
the  opcr&lion  of  marcbing'  lar^  bodies  nf  aII  armi  waa  the 
■abject  of  a  tboToog^h  nnnlyajs  by  the  French  general  Lcwal,* 
who  fthoved  Ihtit  the  way  to  nvojd  delays  in  the  march  of  a 
<-ri!uinn,  nnd  to  prevent  the  evils  ivhicb  arise  from  the  check« 
inevitable  in  the  course  of  the  movement  and  from  the  undue 
exteaaion  of  the  leagtb  of  roadway  covered,  is  to  allow  lurg-e 
gap*  at  regular  intervals  in  the  column^  and  to  lix  at  rx  uniform 
slow  rate  ihe  movement  of  tjje  head  of  each  section.  The 
arrangements  propospfJ  by  General  Lewal  have  been  adopted 
with  little  mod  Location  in  Continental  armies,  and  the  facjljij 
of  movement  which  ihey  confer  hns  been  amply  illustrated  in 
France,  where  lar^e  bodies  of  troops  in  all  recent  manoeuvres 
have  coTrred  diilancei  which  asttmished  En^lisb  olisi^rvers.  tt 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  substance  of  Lewai's  work  Las  not  yet 
been  digested  by  those  responsible  for  the  training  of  the  British 
forces. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  (he  Boer  Commander-in-chief  had  at  least  as  good 
reason  fur  aiixiely  as  his  British  opponent;  and  that  bad  Sir 
Revivers  Buller  or  Sir  Charles  VVnrren  taken  thnsi^  precautions 
which  are  ustiallr  expected  of  a  commander  in  regard  to  what 
he  supposes  to  he  the  decisive  attack  on  itie  key  of  ttie  enemy^s 
jxtsitjiiOf  and  either  himself  superintended  the  operations  of  ihn 
second  night  or  ci^minunicated  his  views  so  soon  a^  it  was  riark 
by  a  proper  representative  to  the  officers  on  the  Bpot>  the  deeiaton 
of  Thursday  would  bnvt  been,  not  tbe  Teireat  of  the  British,  but 
that  of  the  Boers,  Before  the  advance  look  place  Sir  Hedvers 
Buller  in  a  proclamation  to  his  troops  had  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  going  back  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  fairly  be  said 
that  military  tradition  justifies  the  view  that  by  such  a  procla* 
mation  a  general  stakes  his  character  upon  the  incceii  of  bis 
CDtcrptise,  and  may  be  c^spected  at  the  critical  moment  to  throw 
into  the  scale  at  the  decisive  point  the  whole  weight  of  his 
personal  character  and  of  his  own  presence. 

On  the  5tL  of  February  Sir  Redvers  Buller  made  a  fresh 
attetopt  10  raiM  the  aiege  of  Ladyimith.  The  ran^je  of  hilla 
which  overlooks  (he  Tugeia  from  Ihe  norths  ami  which  bevnnd 
PoIgLeler*«  Drift  besrs  thp  name  of  BrakfonTein,  lakes  the  shape, 
four  or  five  miles  nearer  to  Cclenao,  of  a  circular  many*- 
butireased   mas*   called    Dornkop.      Between    this    and     Br*k- 
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fontciii  ift  a  \owct  bill  callod  Voal  Xvri^ntK,  commanded    fronl 

theni  bolbp  while  Ljetuveea  Vaal  Krantc  anil  Dornkup  there  is  a 
dip  thr[>U|;h  ivhich  runs  a  good  road  from  the  Tu^la  to  Lady- 
smJlL,  Vasl  Kranle,  iW  dip  fulloiveil  hj  t\ie  n^ad,  aod  the 
banks  uf  the  riv^r  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  are  cciuiniHnd«l 
from  a  hill  citlJed  Zwartkop  on  the  south  tide  of  the  river. 
Under  trover  of  the  treet  on  Zwartkop,  Sir  Redvcrs  BuLler 
posted  B.  number  of  guns*  IVhilc  tticac  ^uns  were  maskcit  bv 
tUe  trpea  »  hrignde  ot  infanirj  and  chinj-six  gum  uirule  a 
demiin  strut  ion  in  front  of  Potgieter^a  DriJt,  aa  though  about  to 
atlai^k  nrakfoiiU-JD,  ami  while  this  iva*  in  pn/vrjett  the  baLLerv 
nn  Zvvartkoj>  H'an  unmaskeit  aud  a  lirip^aii^  of  jnlanCry  crostcd 
the  river  hy  a.  poiihmn  bridgt  at  ihv  base  of  that  hill,  arid 
attacked  and  ecized  V:i:l|  Kranlz.  The  Iri-iops  wert?  then  with- 
drawn (join  the  deinonatralion  and  Vaal  Kmntz  waa  tcEnpijraiiJj' 
enirenthed  and  held  ngninst  a  counIer-Ji[Cack,  Next  day,  the 
iDlh,  Vaal  Krantz,  ihc  defenders  of  wliich  bail  been  relieved 
during  ihc  night  by  fr^fsh  tronpi,  was  subjected  to  heavy 
ariLlk-ry  fire,  not  only  iroin  the  Buer  pusilion  to  the  left  but 
alao  from  Durnkup  on  the  riglit,  wheie  the  Doer»  hai)  plaeed 
guns  in  sueb  a  maanirr  as  tn  command  V&al  Krantz  witbotit 
being  visible  to  the  British  gunners  on  Zwartkop.  The 
operation  of  crotting  the  river  at  tbifl  point  may  bave  been 
intended  to  tuin  the  left  Aank  of  the  Boers^  position  on  Brak- 
foutein,  but  «o  soon  at  the  enemy  bad  forces  posted  on  Oornkop 
it  bEcnme  an  attempt  to  pierce  his  centre,  and — as  the  troop* 
could  not  advance  without  being  exptjsed  to  the  fire  of  heavy 
artillery  both  from  the  ti^hi  and  the  left,  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  tbat  artillery  being  sileneed  by  the  British  guns — 
bad  little  prospect  of  success.  Sir  Redvcrs  Buller  determined 
not  tu  prosecute  it  further,  and  on  the  tith  and  ^th  withdrew 
hifl  iroops  to  the  south  of  Uic  river. 

If  the  operation  wbicL  ended  in  the  retirement  from  Splua 
Kop  failed  from  want  of  determination  in  the  execution,  the 
question  sugf^ted  by  the  attack  on  Vaal  Krantz  concerns 
rather  the  conception.  It  is  not  at  present  easy  to  undersiand 
what  was  expected  from  an  attempt  to  pierce  the  cncmy^a 
centre,  when  the  spot  choaen  for  the  purpose  was  evidently 
iiommanded  on  the  one  Dank  by  an  artilJery  position  Irom 
wLiih  there  was  no  piospect  of  dialodging  the  enemy,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  lofty  hill  which  cfTereU  tit  the  enemy  the  nio$l 
forujidable  artillery  position  in  the  district  and  was  likely  tn 
be  utilised  by  bim  for  that  purpose. 

MennwbiJc  prejuratiims  were  being  made  fur  more  successful 
moveuieiUK  el^wUere.      On  Tuesday,  ibe  Gth  of  February,  Lortl 
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Hoberli  left  Cape  TowHt  and  on  Fridij,  the  ^ih,  ftrriv&d  at  Lord 
Methuein'a  camp  at  the  Mo<ld«r  Hirer  station.  During  tbe 
ff^ek  there  were  reporfa  from  the  western  thpntre  of  wur,  which 
at  the  time  a.  little  puzzled  obscrrcnat  home:  it  ww  announced 
thai  an  overwhelming'  force  of  infantry  had  been  sent  frfim 
Naauwport  to  seize  NoTvara  Pont ;  aad  there  were  reports  of 
the  pfesenee  of  General  Ki'llj-Kenny  cm  iIjp  railway  which 
passeft  through  Steyuebiir^  towards  Scormberg  Junction.  Al  the 
same  timectime  the  news  tLat  the  Highland  brigade,  nt'W  under 
General  Hector  Maednnnld,  bad  marched  out  from  M-idiler 
River  to  make  a  reconnaiMance  to  Koodoosberg  Drift,  wiieie  n 
party  of  Boeri  bad  been  reported.  General  Macdonald,  at'ter- 
wards  reinforced  by  a  cavalry  brigade,  succeeded  in  drivirig 
back  the  Boers,  nnd  in  holding  a  poiilloti  which  cut  their  com- 
m  not  cat  ions  with  the  Boer  raiders  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river.  On  Saturday  inorningf  the  10th,  the  Hig:hland  brigade 
was  again  at  Lord  Methuen's  camp,  where  it  was  addressed  in 
encouraging  terms  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  reports  from  Naauwport  and  from  Steynaburg  had,  nti 
doubt,  some  relation  to  facts,  for  the  cavalry  division  of  General 
French  had  indeed  been  relieved  by  a  small  force  of  infantry. 
Ii  seems  probable  thnt  these  rumoura  were  intentionally  aprend 
in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  with  regard  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  British  plan.  The  reconnaiBAntice  to  Kf>odoosberg  Drift 
was  probably  intended  partly  to  inspirit  the  Highland  brigade, 
which  hail  been  shaken  by  tbe  heavy  loss  suftered  in  a  (ew 
minutes  at  Magerafunttiin,  aitd  partly  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Comniandanl  Cronje,  t-ommnnding  the  Boer  forces  in  front  of 
Kimberley,  1o  his  extreme  right,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the 
less  prepared  for  a  turning  movement  by  his  left.  Lord 
Robert*  had  quietly  rollected  a  large  force  for  the  opening  of 
his  campajgQ  ;  he  had  sent  north  not  merely  tbe  cavalry 
diriiion  of  General  French,  now  composed  of  three  brigades 
with  seven  balteriei,  but  al^o  at  leait  one  brigade  of  mounted 
infantry.  The  sixth  and  seventh  infantry  divisions  had  also 
been  moved  in  the  same  direction^  and  a  ninth  division  had 
been  iormcd  of  troops  already  in  tbe  theatre  of  war.  There 
had  also  been  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  artillery.  The  lirst 
sign  of  movement  which  reached  this  country  was  the  news 
that  on  Sunday,  the  11th,  Colonel  Hannay  with  a  brigade  of 
mounted  infantry,  on  tbe  tnarch  from  Orange  River  towardi 
KAadom,  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kiet  River,  some 
eight  miles  above  Jacobsdal,  had  found  a  party  of  Boers  posted 
on  his  right.  He  had  detached  a  portion  of  bis  force  to  contain 
the  enemy  whilst  the  rest  of  bis  force  pushed  on  to  Randam. 
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It  was  evident  frQin  tht»  report  thftt  CoioDci  HanDay  h»4l 
hefiix  cirtupied  in  corerin^  the  inarch  of  a  convtij.  On  the 
following  day,  the  12tb,  General  French  wilh  t lie  cavalry  di vision 
seizeil  a  drirt  ur  ford^  antl  crossed  ibe  RUc  River,  aume 
duKen  miles  above  Jacobsdai.  He  was  closely  followed  by  tbe 
sixth  and  kevenlb  divUinns.  On  the  L3lb,  wbJIst  tbe  lufantry 
diviaiooa  crossed  the  Riet  River,  General  French  with  his  three 
mouuted  brigadea  moved  noitti  fnim  ihc  Riet  tu  the  Modder 
Kiver,  where  two  driftB  were  secured  and  several  Bfjer  laagers 
were  copLured.  proving  that  the  tuniing  uiovemeat  had  com- 
pletely surprised  the  enemy.  Oa  WLidneidny,  the  14lh,  the 
aiath  anj  «evcnlb  dit'isioDs  were  on  the  march  from  the  Kiel 
tfi  th«  MoJder.  and  on  Thursday — the  kIxiIi  division  bavjng 
crossed  the  JVlodder  River— French  with  bis  moanteJ  division 
pushed  on  iiiwatils  KimWrley,  broke  thnm^b  the  Roer  liaea 
at  AlexandereEontetn  and  ontered  tht*  town.  The  investing 
lorce  thereupou  diiappenred,  and  the  siege  leruiioated. 

On  ThursdaVf  Murch  15,  Jacobsdal  wiu  occupied  by  the 
Rritiahf  whose  left  waa  now  represented  by  tbe  hrst  division 
facing  the  Boer  trenches  at  Magersfontein,  the  frtml  being 
prolonged  throutrh  Jacobidd  lu  Klip  Drift  on  the  Mtnlder 
River,  bi?yond  wtiich  the  linh  division  was  eDcamped,  The 
cavalry  was  quartered  fur  the  night  in  Kiuibcrley,  and  on 
Friday,  the  1  lith,  moved  northwards  from  tlte  town  in  pursnil  of 
a  Boer  force  which  probably  repreieoted  tbe  investing  army. 
On  the  same  day  General  Kelly-Kenny,  commaadiu^  the  aiatb 
division  at  KJip  Drift  on  the  Modder,  discovered  that  Cronje's 
ftrice  from  Magenfontein  had  during  the  night  passed  acrosa 
bis  front  and  was  in  full  retreaL  The  sixth  division  set  olT  in 
pursuit  and  attacked  the  }ioci  rear-guard,  which  was  eventually 
brought  to  a  ilnndstiU.  Whili?  the  Boer  force  was  crossin^E  tbe 
Mo^idcr  River  at  Paardeber^  General  French  was  recalled  from 
the  north,  and  the  Highland  Brjgado,  now  belonging  to  tbe 
ninth  (JivisiuD,  pushed  out  from  Jacobsdal  by  a  forced  march 
aliiog  the  south  hank  of  the  Moilder.  On  Saturday  ibe  Borrs, 
who  had  cntrc^oched  themselves  on  both  banks  ot  ibe  river, 
found  themselves  cut  off  Irorn  retreat  by  eiiher  bank  by  Brituh 
troops.  On  Sunday,  the  I^th,  an  attack  on  their  position  warn 
attempted  by  tbe  British  divisiooal  commanders,  whose  troops, 
however,  failed  to  make  substantial  progress  and  sudercd 
considerable  luas.  On  Monday  Lord  Roberta  reached  the 
scene  and  put  a  stop  to  tbe  aiteiiipE  to  bring  abont  tbe 
SDTTCDdcr  of  the  Boers  by  direct  assault.  The  Boer  force  was 
completely  aurrounded  and  conld  have  no  prospect  of  mc<vss  in 
an  attAck  oa  the  investing  Briiiab  UnCt  *^  that  its  «urrepdrr 
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could  only  be  &  matter  of  time.  In  order  to  accelerate  il 
liord  Roberts  arranged  to  subject  the  poftilion  to  a  continuooi 
cannuoade  from  fifty  gun i.  On  Moaday  Commandant  Crooje 
asked  for  an  umisticc,  but  on  tbe  airivat  of  Lord  Roberta  wu 
told  that  no  armistice  could  be  granted,  and  that  a  ceuatlon  of 
fire  was  to  be  obtained  onlj  by  nnconditiooal  tuirender  Tbe 
Biwr  ciimniander  dt^dined  tii  surrender,  and  tht!  bombardment 
proceeded.  It  was  known  that  a  number  of  Free  State  com- 
mandos Lad  some  days  before  left  Natal  in  order  to  reinforce 
Commapdam  CronJB;  and  the  firat  care  of  Lord  Robert!  on 
reaching;  Paardeberg  wa»  to  arrange  to  repel  any  attack  wUtcb 
might  be  made  by  a  relieving  force  upon  hU  own  troops.  Two 
or  three  sucb  attacks  delivered  by  amall  forces  were  cosily 
beaten  off!  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  27th  of 
I'cbruary,  when  the  investing  force  had  ao  contracted  its  line» 
as  to  be  within  charging  distance  of  the  Boer  trendjeB,  Com- 
xcandant  Cronje  surrendered  the  position  which  he  had  held 
with  sndi  determiiiJitiL»n.  It  hod  been  defendt^il  by  only  about 
four  thousand  men,  who  now  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  who, 
by  4  system  of  deep  and  narroM  Ireuches,  skilfully  constructed 
on  the  river  baoka,  had  been  enabled  to  endure  with  sur- 
prisingly small  lo9«  a  cannonade  as  violent  and  as  prolonged  as 
has  ever  been  concentrated  upon  so  small  a  space. 

The  opening  mores  of  the  new  campaign  reveal  the  power 
of  the  n«w  Commander-in-chief,  The  »isf?nibling  of  a  force  of 
fifty  thousand  men  to  deliver  the  blow  ia  a  sufficient  indication 
of  cnnoentraiion  of  purpose.  The  preparations  were  completed 
with  a  secrecy  in  marked  contrast  to  the  preliminaries  of 
previi>ijs  movements  during  this  war.  When  tht?  nmve  cams 
it  was  both  sudden  and  swift,  taking  the  eneniy  completely  by 
surprise.  Cronje  indeed  deserves  every  credit  for  ibc  rapidity 
of  his  retr«at,  and  nothing  but  the  greatest  vigour  and  deter- 
mination on  tbe  p^rt  uf  the  British  commanders  of  all  ranks 
rendered  it  poMible  to  overtake  and  stop  bim.  There  seem, 
however^  to  hnvc  Ikco  minor  faults  in  tbe  execution  of  the 
British  commander's  design — faiths  which  are  usuahy  ineviinble 
in  tbe  early  period  uf  a  campaign  in  which  the  Commander-in^ 
cliief  is  for  the  tirsi  time  at  the  bead  of  Lis  army.  Two  points 
in  particular  may  be  reserved  for  enquiry  at  some  future  date 
when  ibvi  full  oHicial  reconls  of  the  w^^  may  be  accessible. 
The  escape  of  Cronje  from  Msgersfontein  may  not  have  been 
intended,  ^ml  in  that  ciue  is  not,  with  the  information  we  at 
present  poss«BSt  entirely  explicable.  So  soon  as  the  advance 
guard  of  the  British  army  was  beyond  the  Modder  River  at 
Klip  Drift  the  relief  of  Kimbertey — that  is^  the  raising  of  the 
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Biegp — WHS  absolutely  certain,  and  it  waa  a  matter  of  indifl~erenc« 
wljctlicrr  ibe  vniiy  tyi  British  troops  into  the  town  should  take 
pl.ire  twentv-f'DQr  houra  Kroner  or  later.  The  eaceDtial  thlag 
was,  if  poHsiblc,  the  deslruclion  *jf  Cronjc's  fojcc,  nf  which  the 
»»f hereabouts  seemB  lo  bate  heeTi  a  maitpr  of  doubr  Yet  we  arc 
not  told  that  Ihc  cavalry  dixmon,  preTious  to  ita  entry  into 
Kimberley,  made  any  reconn  at  stance  westwards  lowarda  Mager«* 
fontein ;  whilst  the  fint  diviaioa,  which  had  been  for  many 
weeki  fflcing  the  Biier  poaitiuDj  is  not  known  to  have  taken 
■tepi  either  to  ast^ertain  whetbeT  the  Boers  were  retreating  or  lo 
intercept  b  possible  retreat  to  the  neiL  The  utnccptioji  of  the 
relief  of  a  besieged  town  by  Ihe  entrj  into  it  of  the  reliering 
force,  appears  lo  have  had  a  slroi^gcr  hoJd  upon  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  British  officers  than  the  more  fundamental  and 
vilal  conception  of  the  rai»in£  of  the  liegc  bj  the  dcstructioD  of 
the  besieginp  force.  Lord  Roberrs,  like  Mollke,  is  IiLile  dis- 
posed to  make  public  even  such  faults  in  execution  a«  mar  have 
most  tended  to  derange  his  plans,  and  il  is  therefore  possible 
thai  a  long  time  wilt  elapse  before  a  critical  knowledge  of  ihe*e 
events  can  be  obtained.  Nor  it  h  certajo,  with  our  present 
information,  either  that  the  eastward  retreat  of  Cronje  was  not 
intendcil  hy  Lord  Roberts,  or  (bat,  if  the  pijrpoae  wa»  to  prevent 
it,  there  were  nof  insuperahip  difficnilies  in  the  way. 

While  tUe^f?  operations  were  in  progress,  there  occurred 
a  misbap  which  might  well  have  checkefl  a  weak  comroander- 
Thc  large  convov,  which  had  been  succesalnliy  escorted  t<t 
Randatn,  was  afterwards  attacketl  by  a  Boer  force  as  jc  was 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  Riet.  The  smaU  e&cort  was  ovcV" 
powered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  conwoy  lost.  The  capiare 
ol  a  portion  of  Cronje's  convoy  near  Klip  Drift  was  a  very 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  so  many  Dritish 
waggons  ;  nevertbelfss  Lord  Roberts  was  not  for  a  moment 
deterred  by  this  misfortune  from  carrying  out  bis  deaign  of 
moving  acroct  a  country  entirely  devoid  of  supplies  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  It  is  a  part  of  the  uatare  of  war  that  a  commaDder's 
intentions  ihonld  rarelv  be  perfecdy  carried  out,  and  that 
mi&haps  of  various  degrees  of  magnitude  sboald  coDStaatlv 
occur,  tending  to  thwart  his  schemes;  and  there  is  no  strt^nger 
#\'idenee  of  the  firmness  of  purpose  which  is  the  first  qaatity 
tif  4  4e:eneral  than  the  absiiluTp  iudiflerenoe  wiih  which  men  like 
I^nJ  Roberts  appeu-  to  superficial  observers  to  tve«l  these 
varioos  fotns  ol  misadvenioip. 

The  eflTrct  of  Lord  Roberu'  advaaoe  va«  tmmedialcly  fell  in 
NataL  Sir  Retlvrrt  Boiler,  after  hb  failure  at  Va»i  Kranti, 
bail  wilbilrawn  to Cliievelr)' ;  for  the  Boers  bad  pathed  ftvrwatd 
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to  tbe  souib  ol  tbc  Tagcla,  and  Ihcjr  advanctTd  post  on  HuMat 
Hill  ibrpatencfi  Chipvelpy  from  the  north-esst  On  tLe  14ih 
of  February,  while  the  advance-guord  of  Lord  Robert*  was 
irarchin^f  frnm  the  RJet  to  (he  Mixider}  Sfr  Redvers  Balfer 
ftuccc&srully  attacked  the  Boei  position  on  HuBAar  Hill.  On  tbc 
18tli  btt  dri>ve  the  Hoers  froui  IVJimie  Cristo  ;  and  on  the  19lh 
■ucceeded  ia  pushing  them  entirely  acrois  the  Tu^ela,  and  in 
oUaining  [ioA*eA»ioQ  of  the  whole  range  of  hills  vrhirh  Tills  up 
the  KpAoc  bf^twe^n  the  Tugela  and  ihc  Blaaukranta  River  The 
western  spurs  of  this  range  commanded  a  porlioti  of  the  Boers* 
position  opposite  Colenso,  where  on  the  20th  of  February 
Buller*9  culvancE-gaard  cr*>»sod  the  river.  The  attack  waa 
pressed  aliinff  the  line  of  tht!  railway  and  in  the  billy  rountry 
to  the  west  of  ihe  line,  but  came  to  a  atandatill  on  Friday,  the 
2.^ni,  with  tlie  fadnr*?  of  a  very  determined  atuck  by  the  Irish 
bHgEide  upon  the  Boer  povition  westward  of  the  railway  near 
Fielers  Station.  The  British  troops^  though  tltey  could  not 
carry  the  position,  were  not  withdrawn,  and  h^ld  their  ground, 
while  the  Tu^ela  was  bridged  a  mile  or  two  hiwer  down.  On 
Monday^  the  26th,  Barton's  brigade  passed  across,  and  on 
Taesday,  the  27th,  attacked  the  Boer  left  flank.  At  the  same 
time  ihe  frontal  aLiack  was  rennwed.  'T\ig  Boert  were  this 
time  defeated,  with  decisive  results.  Next  day^  the  S^lh, 
Lord  Dundonaldy  sent  forward  with  two  ojkvklry  regiments  lo 
reconnoitre,  found  no  enemy  in  his  front,  and  entered  Lady- 
ainllh  unopposed.  The  Boers  had  raised  the  siege  and  removetl 
Ihelr  guns  \  but  Sir  Redvi*rB  BuUtfr's  force,  wbieh  on  tliis  day 
reached  Ncltborpe,  was  Loo  far  distant  lo  be  able  to  pursue.  Sir 
George  White  attempted  to  send  a  small  party  lo  prt^ss  the  Boer 
rear-guard,  but  his  men  were  so  exhausled  by  sickness  and 
famine  as  to  he  incapable  of  marf'hing  ;  and  it  was  impossible, 
from  among  the  horacs  that  had  ncit  yet  been  sacrificed  to  the 
necessities  of  supply,  to  make  up  teams  equal  to  ihe  effecilve 
movement  of  arliikcry. 

In  reviewing  the  cauipaign  in  Natal  it  is  difliruU  in  avoid 
the  impression  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  made  inadequate  uae  of 
field  entrenchments,  and  of  the  local  defensive,  for  the  purposes 
of  containing  the  enemy  in  front  with  a  portion  of  his  force,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  accumulate  troops  for  the  altaclc  upon  one  of 
bis  flanks.  The  practice  of  Sherman,  in  his  famous  campaign 
against  JohnstoD)  was  to  entrench  along  his  adversary  s  front, 
and  ih^n  (o  prolong  his  entrenchments  lo  a  Rank  until  the 
Confederate  general  was  compelled  to  choose  between  retreat 
and  a  defensive  action  in  a  situation  in  which  defeat  might  well 
have  led  to  the  loss  of  his  army.     The  great  power  of  modern 
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weopona  for  parpoAea  of  defence  in  »  poaitioQ  prepared  by  field 
emrencbments  Is  pfobablj'  the  best  basit  for  ulTenstve  taclicE. 
Thi;  evidence  before  tu  doei  not  jtistify  a  dogmatic  itatcmcnl 
tbat  this  use  of  the  ilefeneive  eseapt-il  the  nutlce  of  Sir  Redveis 
BuUer;  but  it  may  perhaps  fairly  be  aaid  ibat  there  is  no  £uffi* 
cient  proof  that  the  poaHiLilidcA  of  field  worXi  a>  an  auiitaace 
to  the  envelopiag  attack  were  fully  utilised. 

The  great  turning  moventent  which  ended  at  Spion  Kop 
failed  of  its  purpose,  for  it  degenerated  into  a  TroniaJ  attack 
upon  a  prepared  position,  vrhich  it  was  the  great  objeet  to  avoid, 
If  this  was  ineritable,  owing  to  the  greater  mobility  of  the  Boer 
forces,  the  question  nriaca  whether  the  aitackfl  on  Hussar  Hill, 
Aliinte  CrjBiu,  and  HlnngWaoc  utlghl  not  lo  have  been  made  at 
the  beginning;  of  the  campaig'n  rather  than  after  a  acriet  of 
failures,  of  which  the  conseq  uencea  mi^bt  have  been  disastrous. 

Tlie  raising  of  the  siege  oi  Ladyamitb  must  be  id  part  attri- 
buted to  the  advance  of  Lord  Riibeits,  upon  (he  news  of  which 
set^eral  ihoiuand  Free  State  Boers  lett  iVatal  lor  the  defence  of 
their  own  country.  Sir  Rcdvcrs  Buller,  when  be  crossed  ibc 
Tngela,  was  at  first  under  the  impression  that  be  had  only  a 
rear-guard  to  deal  vrith ;  and,  though  this  impression  was 
modified  by  the  desperate  resistance  made  by  the  enemy  nn 
the  ^3rd,  it  seenis  probabJe  that  the  Boer  commander  had  h 
already  recognised  the  impraeticabiltty  of  eontinuing  with  his  H 
reduced  force  both  the  investment  of  Ladysmith  and  the  resist- 
ance to  the  relieving  army' — a  resistance  which  at  SpLon  Kop 
had  probably  taied  to  the  utmoBt  the  energies  oi  his  then 
undiminished  forces. 

After  the  Gurrender  of  Cronje  there  was  ti  abort  pause,  for  the 
rrmuvfll  of  the  prisoners — who  were  sent  to  Cape  Town — for 
tbe  replenishment  of  GupplaeB,  and  for  the  arrival  of  reinforoe- 
menls,  among  which  were  included  the  Guards*  Bn|;ade.  The 
camp  was  moved  a  few  miles  eastward,  to  Osfontein  ;  whilst 
the  enemyS  reiaforccuieutB,  in  position  a  few  miles  further 
east^  at  Poplar's  Drift,  were  carefully  reconnoitred.  On  the 
7th  of  March  Lord  Hoberls  moved  forward  with  three  and  & 
half  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  or  four  brigades  ol  mounted 
troops.  The  advance  was  arranged  on  a  broad  fronts  with  « 
strong  force  of  ca^'alry  thmwu  forwaid  on  tbe  right,  tbe  intention 
no  doubt  being  that  the  Boer  position  should  be  turned  by  iktt 
u^ounted  troops  before  its  front  and  Ranks  should  be  attacked  by 
the  infantry.  The  Boers  did  not  await  the  attack,  but  retreated 
liastily.  The  advance  was  continued  neit  day,  ageu-Q  on  a  bruad 
front,  and  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  March,  a  Boer  force  »t 
Pricfonteio  made  a  determined  resistance  to  the  siath 
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bai  wu  driven  ftwaj  with  henvjr  Iobb.  The  advance  was  cqd- 
tiaued,  and,  as  the  hotr  forces  were  believed  to  hoJd  a  potitioD 
to  the  west  of  Bioeaafontein,  the  cavalry  division  was  piuh^  to 
the  otjuth-caat,  where,  on  the  12ih  of  March,  it  atruck  the  Free 
StaiR  railway  a  few  milei  south  of  Bloemfontein.  Next  day 
Litrd  Hobeits,  with  the  third  cavalry  brigade,  rode  fornard  and 
joined  General  French,  ha^tpning  the  march  of  the  leading 
infantry  dinsiona  by  the  same  route-  The  enemy  bad  Tetrentod 
from  Bloemfunlein  to  the  north,  and  Lord  Roberts  received  the 
surrender  oL  the  town. 

The  foreibougLt  of  the  Cctnmander-in-cLief  bad  pruvided  for 
an  attempt  to  cat  the  railway  to  the  north  of  Bloomfontoln,  and 
tbus  to  secure  locomotives  and  carriages  for  u»e  on  the  Free 
Stat«  railway.  This  wa%  happily  effected  ;  the  railway  to  the 
soatb  had  not  been  seriously  damaged,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
the  entry  into  Bloemfontein  a  portion  of  the  Guards^  Brigade 
was  sent  by  train  towards  Sprin^fontcin,  where  a  junction  was 
effected  with  the  iroopa  ofGcDiTnl  Clements  and  of  Sir  William 
Gatacre,  who  had  meantime  cnisBed  the  Orange  Kiver,  The 
enemy's  ri^siatance  in  the  wmthern  portion  of  the  Free  State 
bad  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  Boer  foreeK,  which  had  so  long 
picseuted  a  formidable  front*  dispersed  into  a  niimbcr  of  amall 
banda,  some  of  whicb  surrendered,  while  others  endeavoured 
to  make  good  their  retreat  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  Free 
State, 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  war  in  the  period  under 
review  is  probably  the  coniraat  between  the  cburacier  "f  the 
upcrations  which  preceded  and  those  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  Li>rd  Roberts  at  Mudder  River  Station  on  the  ^tli  of 
February,  Before  that  date  there  was  a  condition  of  equiUbrinpn 
in  which  the  Boers  were  holding  their  own,  and  the  Brltisb, 
though  nowhere  compeJled  to  abandon  the  struggle  and  admit 
defeat,  were  making  no  perceptible  progresa.  But  from  that  dale 
began  a  complete  change.  Fresh  British  forces — amounting 
perhaps  to  thirty-tlvc  thousand  men — were  braugbt  to  bear  upon 
&  selected  point  in  the  Boer  circuit  of  resistance,  and  violently 
upset  the  balance.  The  Boer  armies  being  everywhere  fully 
i>ccupted,  there  wan  no  means  of  stemming  the  inmsb  of  this 
new  force  ;  and  the  attempt  to  improvise  a  huder  ^hicb  should 
delay  its  advance  led  to  a  percepLible  weakening  of  the  Br>er 
forces  at  other  points.  Thus  the  Boer  syEletn  of  defence^ 
depending  upon  the  occupation  of  the  advanced  poaitious  gained 
in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  was  shattered  at  a  blow^  The 
rebellion  in  the  Cape  Colony,  deprived  of  its  support,  Imme* 
diateiy  languished  ;  the  southern  portion  of  the  Free  Slate  passed 
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into  thp  power  ol'  ttie   British  ;  sad    tile  Boer  army  in    Nalat 
fell  bauk  upon  ila  u>vn  frontier. 

It  ic  evident  chat  the  aiirreflft  i«liich  .itt^nded  the  adv&noe  of 
XwOid  Roberta  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  prerioUBlj  cxiBlin^ 
oonditionB.  in  which  the  forces  of  both  sides  were  fully  ncou- 
pied  throughout  the  theatre  of  war;  while  it  i»  also  clear  that 
the  greaiET  rapidity  of  the  rnoveuipnfs  in  the   Free   f^tare  was 

f tartly  dependent  on  the  difTerence  between  the  comparatirely 
pvbI  plateau  of  the  Free  Slate  nml  the?  ru^rd  hills  ihniugh 
which  the  Upper  Togela  nnd  its  tribuianes  mnkc  their  wny. 
Though  the  fiiLure  biaLorinQ  will  prubablj  be  able  to  assi^a 
their  due  share  of  influence  to  thofte  locnl  and  special  difficultiei^ 
of  which  at  preaent  the  exact  effect  is  obscure^  he  will  hardlj 
modify  the  first  impression  that,  in  c-xpisinin^  the  eontrait 
between  the  two  epochs  of  the  war,  a  plaee  must  be  given  to 
'  the  neglect  of  the  principles  of  strategy  in  the  one  and  to  therr 
application  in  tbe  other.'  *  A  good  commenCary  upon  the  whole 
cnmpFiign  is  conveyed  by  a  well-known  passage  of  the  great  Swiss 
strategist  in  which  he  declares  that  the  object  of  his  work  is  to 
prove  that  there  exists  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  and  th&t  it  consists,  first,  in  bringing  the  main 
body  of  the  forces  of  an  army  Bucceasii'eij  to  the  decisive  pnjoU 
of  a  theatre  of  war ;  secondly,  in  engaging  this  main  h-viy 
against  the  fractions  of  the  enemy's  armv  ;  thirdly,  on  ihe 
day  of  bAiilSj  in  directing  the  main  body  of  the  forces  upuR 
the  decisive  point  of  the  battle-field;  and,  lastly,  in  putting 
these  forces  into  aclion^  whether  on  the  theatre  of  war  or  <in  the 
field  of  battle,  with  such  energy  and  such  unity  of  direetioa 
that  they  may  put  forth  a  simulrnneous  effort.  Jomini  regarded 
it  as  essential  that  a  general  should,  so  far  as  possible,  en 
deavour  to  place  his  principal  force  upon  the  communications  i> 
the  enemv  witht>ut  compromising  his  own  ;  and  Lord  Rot>erls^ 
by  choosing  for  his  point  of  concentration  the  camp  on  th 
Modder  Kiver,  was  able,  in  his  subsequent  advance  toward 
Blocmfontcin,  first  to  threaten  and  then  to  occupy  the  main 
line  of  communieationi  of  all  the  Boer  troops  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Free  State,  while  his  own  line  of  commuDic&- 
tinna  was  proLected  partly  by  the  garrisons  which  defended  its 
vuEnerable  points,  Euid  still  more  effectively  by  the  poeitioa  ofi 
his  own  army  and  the  direction  of  its  movement. 

But  the  analysis  of  Jumini,  valuable  as  it  if  as  a  clue  to 
the  formal  strategy  of  the  late  operations,  is  yet  in  one  res|>cct 
inadequate.     The  campaign  of  a  good  general  will  always  stand 
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kd  lUustrate  the  principles  of 


ax. 


the  test  nf  strategtcal  analyii 
what  UflEd  tu  be  called  correctly  but  vaguely  *  the  art*  of  war. 
But  the  Klratcgical  pnnci(>Jet  which  aanlysia  reve&U  are  the 
■malleit  part  ofgenefftUhip.  A  knowledge  ^f  itratpgiral  theory 
helps  us  to  appreciate  the  work  of  a  Cromwell  or  a  N^apcleon  and 
to  recognise!  hiv  greatnefts  ;  it  does  not  account  for  hi  in.  A  great 
commander  is  before  all  thing*  a  great  mnn,  in  whom  concen^ 
trnEJon  of  puqHise  la  carried  to  the  point  at  which  hia  whole 
action  appears  limple^  so  that  what  half  the  world  calls  pfcnius 
it  called  by  the  other  half  the  embodiLnent  of  coEnmon  sense. 

be  science  of  strategy  is  do  more  than  the  logic  of  the 
general's  mind  ;  and  good  ^eneralsbip  is  related  to  stTategical 
theory  esactlv  as  good  thinking  to  logical  scjpnre.  Logic 
Dercr  made  a  great  mindf  ror  aesthetic  anaJysis  a  great  artist, 
^loreorer,  in  the  conduct  of  war,  ns  in  all  malters  of  practical 
skill,  il  is  in  the  eiecntion,  and  not  merely  in  tbc  design,  that 
tlif*  masLer-'ljand  rev^eals  itself. 

Mach  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  various  defects  in  the 
preparations  made  during  the  earlier  portion  of  tlie  war  ;  upon 
tlie  insufficiency  or  imperfection  of  ibe  supply  of  guns,  the 
faults  i>r  the  riHe  with  which  the  troops  were  armed,  and  ihe 
delay  in  providing  the  requisite  animals  and  waggons  for  land 
transport.     These  subjects  seem   now    Iikel>'  to   pass,  too  soon 

rhaps^  into  oblivion  ;  but  something  will  have  been  gained 
oiD  the  experience  of  the  past  six  months  if  the  nation  should 
lie  induced  b^  it  to  tn-ke  to  heart  once  more  the  great  lesson  of 
oil  military  history,  ibat  in  war  the  first  requisite  is  a  leader; 
and  ihat,  in  regard  both  to  the  preparations  made  during  peace 
and  Co  the  conduct  of  operations,  the  most  responsible,  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  decisive  act  of  a  Government  is  the 
jvelectif^n  of  its  Commander-in-chief. 


(     5fiO     ) 
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ODHRN  journ&tlsm  has,   in   these   latter   ilajs,  fulfillsl. 
the  poel'a  prater — 

■  O  wftd  Bomo  power  the  giftie  gi'o  ng 
To  900  oTu-aeWee  as  othore  bo«  ua  I ' 


BDil  h&fl  proved,  only  too  canctusivoly,  that  our  ficigbbours  on 
the  Continenl:  sec  db,  nt  prrsent,  m  an  ^xtmnpl^  diuLgreealile 
light.  In  no  previous  epoch  of  our  history,  it  may  probablv  be 
■ai(]f  haa  there  occurred  so  geiieriil  an  ouiburst  of  aniuiosit/ 
against  tbis  couairy.  The  fact  ie  p^iieni :  the  cnusec  are  n 
equally  cltar.  The  average  Engliahinan  is  apt  to  attribute  thft 
prevalent  feeling  to  tn^re  envy  and  malice;  to  delestation  of 
free  traile,  parliatncnlary  government,  tbe  Frotestant  succession, 
&Q(]  other  national  pall  nil  in  ;  ro  colonial  disappoiniinent  and 
eommcrcial  Jealousy,  Such  reasons  niny  acf^ount  for  much,  but 
ihey  hardly  suffice  to  esplalu  Ou?  liosliliiy  of  ihp  euUivateci  and 
intelligent.  It  is  at  lenst  interesting,  and  may  be  important,  to 
nii-ertaiti  the  reasons  which  infliieiice  perxiins  whose  itpiniorti' 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  even  when  tbosp  reasons  are  no 
convincing-  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  wO 
do  not  hold  ourselv^  responsible  for  the  statements  made  or 
the  vtews  ejtprcsaed  in  the  following  articlest  but  ihe  names  o 
the  authors  arp  a  suffieieiit  guarantpe  ibal  ih*^  tboirghlfu 
element  in  their  respective  countries  is  duTy  represented. 
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GeemahtJ 

Amid  the  angry  war  of  wonls  to  nhicb  the  hostile  conditioi 
of  public  (rpiniun  in   Cngland  and  Germany  has  Linfi^rtunaiel/j 
given    rise,  we  recall,  like  a  hvlf-forgotten  legend   of  tbc  di$-* 
lani   jiHst,  that  tremendous   moment    when    Wellington,  on   tliflj 
heights  of  St.  Jean,  in   the  late  afternoon  of  Juhb  l$th,  1S15,] 
expresseJ   aloud   bis   wish   that   night  or   the   Prussians  wituUl 
come.     The  hopi?s  of  victory  were  sinking  with  the  totting  tun, 
wheni  at  first  di 
louder  and  louder, 

the  ibunder  of  the  Prussian  guns  burat  on  Wellington's  car,  and 
'  Thank  God  !  *  he  exclaimed,  *  old  Bliicher  is  there/  f  ^m 

Th^  great  fight  was  over  i  the  victory  tbot  deeided  the  ffiUfl 


pes  of  victory  were  sinking  with  the  tttting  tun, 
lull   in  the  far  distance,  then  nearer  and  oearfr^fl 
ler,  in  the  rear  and  on   the  dank  of  the  enemy,™ 


*  It  tsA  been  thought  adriviblc  Id  tr»nak1e  tbit  utifla  Ttooi  tbo  Oi^miaii 
original,    Tb«  traniLntion  hu  teen  rcviwd  bf  H^tr  Jtodeabi^r^. 
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^i  the  wf>r[il  was  yr*>n.  The  English  call  it  the  battla  of 
Waterloo,  and  ibc  Waterloo  column  on  the  Waterloo-plalz  la 
Hanover  preaervea  the  meniorj  of  the  name.  We  Germans  call 
k  the  '  battle  iif  La  Belle  Alliance.' 

*  In  the  contra,  aii^l  on  the  hif^heat  point  of  the  Frenth  posUion, 
liaa  a  farm  called  Ln  Belle  AUi&noe.  ,   .  .   An    a  memorial  nf  the 

,  kagno  wbiLih  axiuts  t^xiay  b^tntieti  Iho  Prafi&iuii  naJ  the  Eugliuh 
natioDB,  of  the  oaion  of  (ha  tsvu  armies,  and  of  tiiGlr  luuta^l  con  tide  ncii, 
Ibe  Field'Marnhal  has  proposed  that  tha  battle  shall  ho  known  bj 

jAiat  name.' 

Thui  ran  GneUenau't  orUtr  tu  the  army  ;  and  the  trlumpha.! 
column  on  the  Be1le-Alluni'@-plaU  in  Bi?Tlin  maintrLinE  the 
znemorj  f>(  It  to  this  day.  But,  by  \rbalcvcr  name  we  know  the 
bntllc,  the  1  tttli  of  June,  1815,  is  a  day  ol  glory  for  Gt>rmatiy 
and  tlogland  aiihc  ;  and  boih  natlfmi  link  together  in  undying 
T^ealtection  the  names  of  Mjirshal  Vorw^rts  and  the  Iron  Duke. 

The  memory  ol  these  events  was  still  green  ia  the  thirtjei 
and  forties  of  the  nineteenih  century,  aiul  ibe  Gerninn  youth  of 
that  day  e;rew  up  in  (he  ^JAUioiir  ol  them.  They  li^rmcd  Iho 
glorious  cliuiHA  of  the  hisLory-leasons  in  the  ach^toU  ;  niid  the 
ttory  of  the  18th  ot  June,  entbusinstically  narrated  by  the 
teacher,  was  drunk  in  by  his  pupils  wiih  cqunl  (^nthusiatm. 
True,  a  jarring;  note  waa  even  then  stnti'k  whPn  we  were  told 
that  the  English  claimed  the  greater  share  of  rredit  for  the  ric- 
!ory,  and  ihat  Wellington  himsi*lf,  twenty-one  years  after  it  had 
been  won,  had  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  uttered  words  insulting 
to  the  Prussian  army.*  The  present  writer  was  at  Lbat  tJint*  a 
ichoolboy  in  Hanover,  and  cnu  speak  of  these  things  from  his 
ntvn  ref-citleetiun.  lie  even  remembers  seeing  King  Ei^rnnt 
Au;*u8tUB^ — the  monarch  who  overthrew  the  Constitution,  and 
fori^ed  the  seven  Gottingcn  professors  to  resign  —  a'Stock^ 
england»/  ss  Treiisebke  calls  him,  full  of  that  arrogant  con- 
tempt for  tbc  Gernian  nation  nhlcb  prevailed  among  the  more 
ignorant  iPCtton  of  hii  compniriotSf  and  whirh  led  him  to 
remark  that  no  humilintion  was  too  great  for  a  German  to  put 
up  with.t 

But  utterances  like  thesr^  of  the  two  English  dukes  were 
forgotten  in  the  general  admiration  which  was  felt  in  Germany 
for  Englnnd,  and  which,  if  poaaible,  grew  still  warmer  whea 
the  lad  passed  from  school  to  univeraily.  The  British  consii- 
CUtion  was  the  ideal  of  our  htstoHcal  professors;  its  praises 
resounded  in  the  lectures  of  Schlosser,  orOemnUs,  of  Hauuer, 
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anfl,  nbovp   :ill,    nf    DAblirinnn,    onp   of   tlie    rami>ja    seven    of 
GQttitigcn,  who  desii^nftted  tbe   English  i)eriple  as,  politiciilly 
■penking*.  ibp   mnat    arlvnncecl    m    tbe   worM,   ami    was   wont   lo 
describe  tbe  Stale  posii^stPcl   of   English  inatilulion*  a«^  »imply, 
*  ibc  gcHMl  Slate/*     To  England  our  eyes  were  turned    when, 
in   the   iJreary   days   of   the   Reaction    and    nmifl    ihs    Snifltnal 
divisions  of  our  tiistracted   cnunlrv,  we  atrove   lo  infuse   hope 
into  our  bosoms,  and  lo  lammim  up  fc»urago  for  n**w  efforts,  bj  'U 
gazing  on  the  3pi^ntAc)e  of  a.  j^ent  and   free   nation,      It  was  on  ^ 
the  frpp  toil  oi  England   tbnt  our  political  exiles,  condemned 
for  their  conscicntioaB  opinions   to  Iifc-long  prison  or  even   to 
dnath,  found  a  liospitnhle  refii^  until   [he  dawn  of  a  better  daj 
restored  tb<*m  to  their  homes.      In  laCor  years,  when,  grown   Xi>. 
man's  estate,  a  German   (ravelled  to  England   and   In  LondoDt. 
he  was  astounded  by  the  material  greatness  of  the  country  and 
its   huge   metropolis,   while    an    imperishable  impre^ion    was 
made  upon  him  by  the  moDLim^nts  of  a  fffarmus  past   and   the 
Accumulated  signs  of  present  opulence.     He  gazed   upon  these. 
wonders  with  no  enviona  eye«  ;   but  a  feeling  of  bitterness  came, 
over  him   when   the   superiority  of    England   was   unaparinglj^ 
pressed  home,  and  when  ii  bpi:ame  only  loti  clear  that  English- 
ine»  took  no  pains  to  know  the  higher  sides  of  German  social 
life,  but  deriveU   their  id  pa  of  Germans  from  the  specimeofi  nt-i 
the    race   who   frequented   the  wretched    purlieus  of   Lelceitei 
Square  or  North  London. 

We   tried   to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that,   in 
the   days   before  the   Crimean    War,  the   arcrage    Englisliinan, 
nourishetl  a  rleep-sested  prejudice  against  all  '  foreigners*  with-, 
oat  exception  ;  but  it  did  not  escape  our  notice  that  the  great. 
London  joumnls,  while  retniling  by  the  column  all   that   hap-J 
pencd   in  Paris,  hardly  ever  deigned   to  take  notice  of  Gerjuai 
afTnira,  and,  if  they  spi>ke  of  them  at  all,  only  displayed  theii 
ignorance.      To   be  sure,  Germany   was   not,   in    those    dayi 
particularly   inleresting;    it  was,   as   Metternich  said  of  Italy, 
rather  a  geographical  expression  than  a  political  entity.      But- 
berr  we  touch  the  beginning  of  that  hostility  toviatdi  Eoglaot 
which  has  ever  since  been   on   the  increase — no  sooner  did  w^' 
take  the   Rrst   step  towar<ls  realising  out  political  aspirations 
than  we  encountered  the  jr^nlous  opposition  of  Great  Britain, 

The  accomplishment  of  our  political   unity,  the  longing  ft 
which  has  m!Ver  wholly  slumbered  in  the  German  henrt,  hei 
with   the  Danish  War  of  l^ltj,  when,  against  law  and  ftgaioj 
treatieSi  Denmark  attempted  to  tear  asunder  two  German  pi 
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11CC1   ami    to   incorprtrale   one  of   ibcjn   in   Lbc  Dnniab  Slate, 

boever    remembers   the    lime    w\iut\    tb(?   i«n^,    'ScbLpswi^- 

olsteia,   macram&cliIungOD/*    ccboed    from   the   Belt   tu   ttie 

Ipfi,  Hi  twenty  jears   later  did  the  '  Wacbt  am  Rhein,'   neErJa 

>t  to  be  told  how  alronglj  ran  Ibe  tide  of  national  feeling  in 

ermsnj'.      WeJl,   everjune  knows   what   wai   the  end   of  that 

rst  outburst  of  patriolic  (inotioii.      With   it   rose  and  nith  it 

nk    the    belief   in    our    future ;    but     bitter    resentment    re- 

(ineil   behind-     By  the  IjHiflou  PmiocoT   nf  May  8th,  1HS2, 

eamark's    deed    of    violence    received    the   aanctlon   of    the 

Pnwers,      But  what  the  German  naiiim  could  not  for^t,  though 

iU  political  weaknc$a  compelled  it  to  uffer  in  silence,  niks  that 

ihts   humiliation  wan  largely   due  to  the  altitude  of  Eoglainl. 

Here,  if  fve  would    go  to   the  bottom   of  thi>   matter,  lies  the 

oL  of  the  quarrel ;  here  was  ihe  first  convincing  proof  of  what 

mi^ht  expeel  if  we  a^ain  should  dare  to  stir. 

^  In  Euglaud/  Buys  SyhGl,^  *  {mblic  opinicn  waB,  ib  ie  true,  divided  ; 

t  tlio  vast  nmjcirity  of  Euglialimun  woro  on  the  aid^  of  Dounurk, 

'he  uommt-^reiU  elii^AUQ  saw  tu  tUa  Gciruiuu  dniug  the  prus]ject  of  uu 

tecBion  of  the  ZiiHvcreiUr  and  in  the  omupation  iif  ^hl^sivig  tho 

first  fitep  lo^arde  the  fi>rQiatii>n  of  a  G^nnaTi  tioi^t- -  botb,  m  tb^iir 

opinioiit  nioBl  objocti  unable  things.     In  ParliamGnt  the  wholo  Tory 

parly  roundly  deelared  the  aotion  of  Qermany  to  be  a  brutal  dood  of 

Th£  treatment  meted  out  to  ub  wa«  in  accordance  with  the&o 
Tiewa  ;  ti^r  wonder  that,  in  apite  of  the  dull  Iclbargy  which  tn 
outward  appearance  brooded  over  Prussia  and  over  Germanv» 
the  worm  still  gnaweti  at  our  hearts  and  allowc<l  us  no  inward 
repuae.  Ten  years  liiter,  ihe  generation  of  those  who  were 
youths  when  tbe  Revolution  of  IttltJ  and  lbc  fight  for 
f^hleswig- Hoi  stein  came  to  ta  pitiable  an  end  hnd  grown  up 
to  manhood  \  audi  with  the  accession  of  William  I  to  tbe 
Prussian  throne,  tbe  national  spirit  in  Gennnnv  begiin  to  «iir 
again.  A  new  agt?  appeared  to  be  dawning  ;  the  uni5oation  of 
Italy  began;  and  the  work  was  pressed  forward  amid  the  lym- 
pathetic  plaudits  of  England — that  same  England  which  showed 
iO  little  liking  for  similar  ctforia  when  made  by  Germany.  In 
Italy,  to  be  sure,  the  queatinn  waa  haw  to  shake  oflf  tbe  yoke  of 
^  tyrants ' :  and  what  comparisoni  it  was  aaked,  could  be  drawn 
between  the  *  tyrants  '  of  Italy  and  the  '  six -and -thirty  monarchi,' 
ander  whose  tender  care,  a«  Heine  sarcastically  said,  Germany 
■leptao  sound? 


*  'SoLlfnidK-ODUleiat    Bn-Barroimdcd.'      Tha   author    wu 
Sohkewig  flt[crDoy_ 
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Now  in  f>TdeT  to  sit  in  judgment  oiait  thaiiU  first  under* 
■land;  but  German  questions  and  German  conditions  form  a 
pTobUm  with  whirh  England  has  never  tnken  Ehe  ironb[«  lo 
§japplc  seriously.  Ferhftps  wc  were  regBrded  ei  hardly  worth  iLe 
trouble  of  understanding ;  or  rather,  does  it  not  s^em  probablp 
that  Sybel  is  n^ht,  and  that,  even  so  far  back  ai  tt«  fiftiea,  the 
extension  nf  ihe  ZollveT<:ii],  the  Germnn  flcpl — in  a  word, 
the  competition  of  Germany — showed  itseU  liJtelj  to  become 
formidAhTe?  De  that  ha  it  may,  the  growth  of  Gennanj  has  at 
length  made  her  formidable  ;  and  that  growth  was  mainJy  due 
to  one  mighty  product  of  the  new  age—^to  Bisrnarcli,  in  whom 
all  national  afipirations  were  gradually  embodied^  and  through 
whom  they  eventually  attained  their  accomplishment.  So  sooa 
M  he  appear^I,  the  aitaation  was  changmj ;  in  the  teHh  of  n 
Violerit  parliamentnry  opposition,  the  military  force*  of  the 
nation  wen?  re-orguii isih]  and  strengthened;  the  diigrmiv  nf 
Schlcswiff-Holstein  waa  wiped  away  ;  and  the  verj  spot  where 
tbfi  injufltice  had  been  done  witnessed  the  triumph  which  waj 
to  determine  the  future  of  Germany.  The  war  of  18B6  wa< 
the  outcome  and  conclusion  of  the  war  nf  1864  ;  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  new  German  Empire.  But  what  rcproaehM, 
what  ftbuae,  had  we  to  bear,  eipecially  from  England,  during 
thos^  critical  vearsi  What  moral  condemnation  of  the  '  Blnorl- 
Aod-Iron  *  policy!  What  outcries  at  the  wickedness  of  the 
words  atiribuied  to  Bismarck,  *  Mi^hl  goes  before  Right.'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  ncTcr  uttered  thoae  words  ;  but,  supposing 
be  bad  uiter^d  them,  wa»  Fngland,  of  M  states,  juttified  in 
throwing  them  in  our  teetfa  ? 

Again,  It  was  England  whose  veiled  oppiosition  we  m* 
countered,  a  y<!ar  lster>  in  the  Luxemburg  question.  Lord 
Siauley,  then  Foreign  Secretary  in  bis  fathers  tbtrd  Ministryi 
would  hive  lwi»n  he5t  pleased  *  had  Prusaia  yielded  to  the 
threats  of  France^  and  simply  retired  from  Luxemburg* ;  it  was 
wiih  great  relurtnnre  that  he  consentetl  to  the  Conference  iti' 
London,  and  onlv  with  great  difiiculty  that  the  Treaty  of  Mav 
184^7  was  brought  to  completion,  and  Luxemburg  dcvrlarvdi 
nenrrnl  ground,  'under  the  collectit'e  guarantee  of  the  signatorr 
PoHcrs,'  As  to  the  way  in  which  this  treaty  was  regarded  in 
Knjfland,  let  u«  again  quote  Syhel,'  who  says: — 

^  A  most  nupleasaDl  incident  oceurroil  in  the  English  P&rliiiiuent'' 
wlifu  llin  ircaty  waa  laid  befotv  it  hy  the  Goromraeni,    In  lhi>  T*tft-T 
Hdurh',   a  ]ta4lif*al    tneaiber.    Mr.    Lalkoticb^^iV ,   maLatsiQad    that   the' 
ivovornniDnl  ha^t  thmwu  utot  thi^  great  principle  of  aoD-int^irrealiudi, 
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ftitdl  1i»d  nndort&kon  »  (^unraDt&a  which  might  ihvoItg  Engl&ad  in  a 
coiitlj  war  for  n  inHtter  wilh  which  she  had  no  concern,     f'uuh  riewi 
being  43xiroiiiely  popular  in  England  at  tbat  tjm&»  LonI  Stnnlcty  Tr^s 
at  pBina  ttJ  repreaent  the  *'  collijotivo  gunranloa  "  fib  a  qaito  tinimpor- 
tuDt  &f]iiir.    All  it  did  wu  to  e^to  EagUui^  a  formnl  right  io  itiililHrj 
itit^rfereiict' ;  no  legal  ftbligatlua  tu  inturftirc  woa  invt>Ued  ;  at  mnHt, 
there  miglit  be  a  mofal  or  hoaonrablo  obligation.  .  ,  .   In  thd  Upper 
^onee,  aophistrioa  of  a  atill   more  oonleniptible  description   wow 
tierod.     The  Primo  Minister,  Lord  Derby,  cabfilj  explained  that 
e  treat/  bound  the  signatories  to   Dotlting  but  a  joint  guuFantt« 
the  ncntrality  of  LniomhtiTg  against  any  violation  by  a  aon- 
ignatory  Power;  bo  that,  if  that  neutrality  vore  TJclatod  by  any 
e  of  tbc  signatorioH   thomaolvos,  the  trottty,  in  accordancfl   with 
nniTereal  nd«8  of  law,   would  beoomo  ininJid.   and    tho   other 
oootra-ofing  Powera  ivonid  nn   Innger  be  bonnd   by  it.     Ol>j>ctions 
wore  raised  by  Lord  Hougbtou  and  other  OppoeitioD  peers  ogain&t 
^  intoTpTotation  cf  (he  treaty  .  ,  .  wbtch,  if  aceoptcd  in  the  light  of 
[b  outfipokon  aTrikrt  jnfaj^  of  England,  would  bo  *'  an  nneaiampled 
toraliGcation   of  the  PruRsian   Oovemment,*'  .  .   .  "Who"  (it  was 
aak^)  *^  oiitsido  the  great  Powers  would,  or  oonld,  injure  Ltutembarf^  ? 
Fcrhaj'B  the  Kmporor  of  Chioa*  or  tho  Sultan  of  Morocoo?"     Put  it 
waa  all  in  vaiu  :  Lord  Dorby  adhered  to  his  etat^iacnl,  Lind  thero  wore 
not  wanting  MiniRtoria]  speakers  who  praised  *^  tho  admiraUe  ndroit- 
oees  whiob  the  Premier  bad  displayed  tbronghuut  the  negotiation*" ' 


^IBo  servile  a   dUtortion    of  juitice    in    suWission    to   popular 
fendenci^c   (says    Sybel    in    Dondusion)    may    not    have    been 

■^xemplary^  but  it  was  barmleu  ia  other  respects;  harmlcK, 
lie  may  add,  except  that  it  applied  a  fresb  irrilani  to  pubH(^ 
opinion  in  Germany,  already  sufficiently  incensed  against 
'perfidious  Albion/ 

Three  years  later  ibis  and  other  queationa  were  settled  by 
ibt?  Franco-German  war.  So  early  as  18ti<^i — shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war^Mr.  Gladstone  had  used 
all  his  inQucnce  to  burl  Blamarck,  *  the  peace -destroyer,'  from 
his  place.  When  the  con6ict  with  France  began,  and  when 
the  whole  soul  of  tbe  German  nation  was  aflame  as  with  a 
■acred  fire,  the  same  statesman  did  not  scruple  to  declare  the 
war  to  be  the  tnost  abominable  of  the  century.  Difficulties 
were  at  once  raised  over  the  tneosuTes  rei^uisite  to  secure 
Belgian  neutrality  \  but  worse  was  to  come.  Serious  disagree- 
ments occurred  in  tlie  course  of  corres^tondence  between  tbe 
Engli&b  and  Prussian  Cabinets  resneccing  the  obligation*  of 
neutral  Powers  and  the  duly  of  Britiab  traders  to  nbstairi  frotn 
giving  assistance  in  weapons^  ammunition,  nv  other  war 
material — in  short,  in  contraband  ^oods^ — to  either  wf  the 
belligerents.      In  reference  lo  ihia'point  we  may  qunte  Sybel's  ^ 
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aallioritAtivc  atatcinenEt,  drawn  from  (he  archWo  of  the  Slatc^ 
He  say  a : —  • 

'  TrnTDJ^diatcily  aftor  tho  outbreak  at  vwt,  BiRmAtck  rGColrcil 
informiktEon  that  EagUeli  huiudB  i&  iJIrmiugbjuii  and  NowoEiaiJo 
vcre  funuBhlDg  tar^o  quantitiDe  of  coal  to  Frcucb  man-of-war  bQUnd 
fur  the  Baltict  and  that  other  firma  h&d  enUtred  into  contracts  with 
the  FroDch  GovBmineDt  for  tbe  snpply  of  hrras  and  Ammunition. 
Thai  theeo  orttclos  ware  ooatmbaud  rhera  ooald  ho  no  doubt;  and 
Bionmrok  accporillnglj  au^gostcd  that  tlio  tln^liali  Gorormneut  ahoald. 
In  aocordanco  ^th  tie  Quc(!d*s  proclaiuntiooi  prohibit  such  trade. 
What  hfl.ppon43d?  Lord  GraiiTillo  replied  tbat  .  .  .  aoul  atid 
omnxujijtion  vere  not  ooDtr&bftad  unJeea  octuoJlj  oddro^sed  to  a 
helligcrent ;  that  to  asoortjua  tho  trtilb  nhoat  tbi^  in  every  ooeo  ^vod 
beyond  the  puwer  of  ibe  BnlJi*h  GovtmnxtDt ;  aud  thatj  lu  order  to 
Haiiafy  tbo  domunda  nf  PmtiBia,  it  would  be  nitcsfiary  Ui  probibit  the 
uxport  of  MQch  iirtiul4»  H.1b3goth9r — a  msuiuro  obviously  iutpoBeible. 
.  .  .  WhoD  tba  subjoot  camo  up  for  dieuUEtiioji  in  rarlianiont.  iLu 
Attorney -General  dcclamd  that  the  OoTeromont  hnJ  aolbiog  tu  do 
^vIlL  tlio  definition  of  oonlrubjvud,  which  was  a  matter  for  tbo  prinu- 
oonrtfl  II lone/ 

Referred  to  these  trJbuii;il9,  tlie  PrQ»iaa  Ouverninrnt  was 
liclplcfis;  for,  oj  Sybcl  concludes,  wL&tcvfr  may  bave  been 
Ihe  legal  haaiK  iif  thpse  principles,  in  |>oin[.  of  fad  thi^^ 
l«ft  Engliah  traders  perfoctly  fre«  to  export  to  France  war 
material  of  every  kind.  The  conduct  of  the  English  Grivern- 
ment  had  verioua  convei^uencea,  for  It  enabled  France  Co  prrdong 
ibc  war  at  ibe  enp^nae  of  Germany  ;  and,  if  viclory  eventually 
crowned  our  armt^  i^  ii  ceriainlv  riot  to  England  that  we  owe 
any  ibniike  for  our  tucceBJ,  These  facia  arc  too  Ircsh  in  general 
reeollpclion  to  require  detailed  treaimeiii.  Bui  let  any  Engltab- 
raati  \ay  his  band  on  his  heart  and  lay  wjth  what  icnsationt  he 
beard  ihe  news  of  German  viclnrles.  VVe  may  allow  that  even 
then  there  were  men  and  women  in  England  v«bo  were  not 
carried  ofT  their  feet  by  ihe  tide  of  anti-German  feding,  and  it 
abould  be  remembered  with  gratitude  that  frooi  ibeie  circles 
there  came  lavish  coDtribuLions  fur  our  alck  aad  wouni^cd.  But 
tbia  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  ihe  great  majority  of  the  Engllah 
people — eapecialjy  of  tbose  who  form  public  opinion — wa» 
hniiile  bi  Germany,  and  ostentatiously  took  the  aide  of  our 
opponents.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  may  call  an  unpre- 
judiini  witness,  a  friend  of  England,  if  ihe  ever  had  one,  anil 
one  wboie  memory  i%  respected  by  all  men  of  learning  in  thai 
cimDiry,  Professor  Pauli.  He  had  been  invited  Ut  Edinburgh 
to  give  a  eourae  ot  lecturei  in  December  1^70  on  tbe  growth  of 
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'Sp«ftkLnggQDor&ltj-,  1  fiud  public  opmioa  in  EagUnd — of  oonrae, 
with  oert&in  eiueptioiu — hoatile  to  Fnuaia:  it  i&  eAvaOGt  vsotBo  thtin 


'erraany  iluriDg  tbe  previous  fifty  jEarr  The»e  lectures  gave 
I  occaMon  Ui  ^  ioli-iit  antJ-Germnti  demons  [rations.  A  montU 
^^  later  Pauli  wrote  from  LondoD  as  followi : — 
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Agaio,  oo  bia  return  to  Giittingen,  the  hiiturian  wrote  to  faU 
lend,  Profeaaor  X»rimer,  of  EdinUargb  :■ — 

'I  found  tbe  opinion  of  society  lU  genond  diatiDotlj  unfriondlj  to 
oiir  cnusG.  Yonng  Oxford,  cf  whioli  I  saw  a  good  deal,  eipreeBod 
tacLf  in  lofty  rupiiV>ltci4n  Utuee  .  .  ,  witb  hope  for  tho  Pranoe  of 
Gambuttot  end  viti  biUrod,  ioapirad  by  fear,  for  FmEeian  duapotiBiu. 
On  tbu  trtber  hwid,  it  wm  a.  roal  oumfort  bo  lieten  tu  tbc  talk  uf  laoa 
like  Lowes  und  Cikrlyle.** 

Among  all  bis  route mp'tranei  none  tvas  to  Intimately 
acquaintpJ  with  the  genius  of  the  German  people,  none  coulil 
appreciate  it  «o  correctly,  as  Tbomaa  Carlyle  ;  and  it  was 
just  at  ibU  moment  that  be  raiaeil  his  voice  loudly  and  fenrlrv^ly 
in  our  bfbalf.  His  Jetter  to  the  'Tiinei't  (November  18th, 
1370)  emli  with  the  words  : — 

'  Thai  noble,  pntient,  deop,  pion«,  nnd  solid  Germany  ahonld  be  at 
length  welded  info  a.  nation,  and  bt^eomo  Queen  of  the  Continent, 
.  .  ,  soema  to  mo  tho  hopefullost  public  fact  that  has  oDQurtod  iu 
my  tune.' 

But  did  these  words  find  an  echo,  or  was  Lib  only  tbc  voice 
of  iMiv  preui:bing  in  the  wllderuessF  Facts  pcjini  only  Um 
dearly  lo  tbe  Utter  direction.  Read  tbe  followiag  paragraph, 
tuken  from  u  letier  published  only  a  short  time  back  lU  cine  of 
the  most  reapvcted  oi  the  London  weeklies  : —  | 

*  Why  fihould  the  Germans  display  euuh  etttuurdinary  vimloiice 
agaiuat  uh  V  PuLtii^lly  they  can  hardly  be  called  a  free  natii'u,  uud 
a  uatJoiL  that  witLiu  tbe  eborl  apace  of  £ve  yuaie  grabbesd  the  LkJf  of 
Dniimiirk,  and,  after  a  war  i^yniciilly  preeipitated  by  teeaufl  cif  ti  fctrgrd 
tLlegmni>  graLbed  Aieaoe-Lerraino,  a  natlim  which  huldn  duwn  tbeae 
atuleti  pruTincoB,  and  Pobcu  aa  well,  by  brato  foro«|  and  whose 
HuTorei^u  ai1vi:rbieeH  LIiuavH  ae  the  bosom  fdead  of  the  Turkish 
R«£&£flin— u  bat  riE^ht  Lab  hUeh  a  nation  to  lectnre  us  in  the  namv 
of  liberty  ?' 

Those  who  live  in  glau  houses  should  not  throw  <tr>nes  ;  an<t 
no  member  at  that  nation  of  which  it  may  with  equal  justice 

*  Babbetd  Fsnli  •-  '  LflbBDHrianprnngim,'  Aa.,  pp.  '2tf^.  -iiti. 

t  BfiprintErf  in  '  L>LtJoaJ  sad  MiBeelluteoaii  Khu^h  '  ('  t«ttc?r  irta^  of  tlu 
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be  said  thfit  it  bolJs  clown  Lrclanil  '  by  hruFe  forco  '  bu 
tight  to  caiiL  Poseii  ia  our  Lut^tli.  We  Germans  bavc  a  proTirrb: 
*  Wbal  jou  Bhout  ioto  ih^  wood^  tb«  wood  shouts  bnck  ' ;  and 
Englisbinen  h&ve  do  rigbt  lo  be  surpristrd  if  aucb  unwortli/ 
JtnpulatioDa  elicit  unpleasant  relorti,  or  if  sucb  aittt  as  Tb^odor 
MommsfD,  tbe  grealpst  of  llring  bUlorians,  arc  stung'  into 
uttering  indigaant  prottats- 

'Nd  GurmiLu/  aa^H  HoiamBcii  iu  hia  ItHtAr  to  Ht--  Sidntiy  Wbit- 
roftn,*  *  who  tjmwB  unytliing  of  poLlicB,  oa-u  forgut  the  intrigue*  of 
EtLgUnd  iu  tho  Suhlcewig-Holaleiu  affair  and  during  tbe  J<raauo- 
Qoii'mHi]  War.  I  uaake  no  mGnminaiiovs :  I  moreljr  state  n  fncL 
No  politii'al  nooasvtj  coiupolltid  England  Ui  aide  with  our  BuemicH. 
DuELiniirk  VOM  regardml  u  a  nicto  appt^fidiLga  of  Enghmd,  and  Parift 
OB  the  tiummor  rDsidoaoo  uf  woaUbj  Kii^liHhm<:ai.  Battloc  aro  moro 
eaflily  fcirgotten  than  that  eort  of  diplouiaoy/ 

And  he  tjunles  ibc  remark  i>f  Biamarrk :  'As  for  foreign 
cniintnea,  the  onlr  'tnc  for  irbicb  I  have  «rer  felt  lympathy  is 
England;  and  even  now  1  nm  nut  always  free  from  it;  but 
they  will  not  allow  its  to  b«  friends/ 

We  may  note  in  passing  boiv  often,  id  his  ]>osthuDioii&  Memoin^ 
Bismarck  conip|a.ins  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  British  ttates- 
mcD  ;  hoWf  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  tbe  *  vexatious  rc^inesa* 
which  they  ibowed  at  the  outset  of  the  Franro-German  War 
to  promote  the  iutflrcats  of  France-|  That  the  relations  of 
Germany  with  neutral  Statf^s  gave  King  VV'llliani  snme  anxious 
hours  is  clear  from  his  letters,  which  contain  more  than  one 
bitier  remark  about  England  J  ;  while  llisniarck  directly  aseribea 
tbe  prolongation  of  the  siege  of  Paris  to  English  influences. § 

After  ttiTl  we  passed  entirely  out  of  the  earlier  phase  uf 
unconditional  and  unlimited  admiration  of  England.  Tbe 
German  Empire  had  been  established,  and,  thanks  to  its  wiae 
ami  pacific  direction,  maintained  in  peace  the  position  which 
it  had  won  in  wan  A  united  German  nation  bad  oome  into 
eiisience^  strong  wirh  the  strength  of  youth  and  fully  self- 
conacioua,  hut  free  from  uDduesclf-estimatioa.  A  new  hisloric^U 
school^  which  now  dominates  German  thougbt,  saw  in  Bismarck 
the  realisation  of  its  political  ideals ;  Hcinricb  von  Trcitschkc, 
Dahlmann*s  most  distinguished  puptlf  declared  outright  that, 
for  Germany,  the  imitation  of  English  institutions  was  at  nu 
ead.     No  lunger  obliged  to  follow  the  lead  uf  other  nations,  tbe 

*  'Vorlh  Amerlmi  Bgrhnr/  Wbniary  1900. 

t  'Gi*dsnktc  und  Eruincma^M/  ii-lii. 

t  Erich  Muroln;  '  Kabfj  Will.cJia  !,'  tlujd  ed^  Leiiolft  1889,  p.  316, 
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Gennan   people  W4£  uu  longer  litdiuiri]   tii  put  up   with  tUeir 
con  tern  pi- 

TiiLb  Ls  wbat  llie  Kngliab  EinLioEi  seems  oever  Co  have  under- 
sIlmhI,  Englishm^rL  ha.vc  tjs^n  unable  1o  get  out  of  ibeir  Lcadc 
ihc  iut'igE  o{  that  i>Ider  Geriudnv,  weakened  ami  dialracted  bj" 
internal  ■irile.  Thejr  could  nol  accuitnm  ihemsplve«  to  lool 
upon  it  as  a  8t&te  on  a  level  with  their  oirn»  atjd  evenlually, 
when  they  could  no  longer  shut  rh^ir  t^y&s  to  this  fart,  when 
G«rman5  be^an  to  force  itaell  upon  the  attention  of  En§:lDnd 
and  to  berouie  irkioine  to  if,  urheii  (veriuan  Jind  Engliilij 
cnmmerctal  intrr^sta  came  into  colliaiorif  ih^n — I  know  that 
am  writing  for  British  readers,  but  vet  I  must  ipe^k  out — thea 
the  contempt  of  former  days  was  trunifurmed  into  loinelhin^^ 
worse,  although  it  Implied  the  a(;kiio»1ed^itient,  vdcome 
enough  to  us,  th&t  we  were  no  longer  ^  negligible  quantity  :  it 
WBfl  transformed  int{>  dislike,  into  jcalousj',  into  hatred. 

The  Kditor  of  this  Review,  whfn  be  invited  me  lo  write  thii 
article,  rnqucsipj  me  to  nate  the  plain  Irulb  r^boui  ihc  grievance! 
(rf  Gerrnnnj,  am]  I  stare  them  n4  they  force  lliemselves  upim 
me.  The  lask  hiks  nol  been  eaay  for  me,  and  1  undertook  it 
with  no  light  heart ;  for  one  who  hns  lived  the  happiest  y^ais  of 
bis  yoath  in  England,  one  who  bn«  learnt  to  know  it  jso  well, 
and  to  love  and  admire  It,  as  does  the  writer  uf  zbeae  Hnea, 
cannot  but  feel  genuine  reluctanee  to  appear  na  its  ^leeuser. 
But  if  be  has  learnt  Lo  love  England  well,  be  loves  German/ 
mAre ;  and  when  be  reads  such  words  as  those  quoted  above  from 
the  *  Spectator,'  it  la  nol  to  he  wondered  at  if  the  blood  holla  in 
hie  veins.  If  1  am  In  state  the  literal  truth,  1  cnnnoC  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  German  people,  as  a  whole,  ia  in  a  condition 
of  violent  irritation  ngainsl  England-  The  hlame  for  this,  or 
at  least  a  large  part  td  the  blame,  has  been  laid  upon  the  dally 
pre&a  of  both  nations,  anLl  [  rannot  altogether  acquit  It  of  the 
charge,  '  Intra  muros  peecatur,  et  extra/  Yet  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  facta,  firally,  tbat  some  German  journals,  and 
among  these  the  greatect  and  most  inHuentinl,  have  entirely 
abstained  from  that  violent  abuse  of  England  with  which  other 
papnra  have  filled  their  eolumni;  secondly,  that,  although  il 
may  be  the  duty  of  the  daily  press  to  lead,  control,  and  correct 
public  opinion,  this  is  only  possible  up  to  a  certain  point  ; 
and  tbftt,  when  once  this  point  ii  pnaaed,  when  once  popular 
passions  have  become  inflamed,  the  press  no  loagei  dominates 
public  opinion  but  is  dominated  hy  it. 

At  this  point  I  bear  an  English  reader  remark:  'All  your 
ffTievances  turn  out  to  be  matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment. 
We  do  not  see  what  aclunl   harm    we  have  dune  or  are  now 


il<iiii|;  to  Gcrmanj  :  wc  want  f&cta — oclual  f&oLs  ;  for  the  events 
of  1836.  IMH,  iafi7,  or  pven  i\wtt  of  1870-71,  cannot  powibiy 
bave  produced  the  exist in^  state  of  public  opinion,'  A 
matter  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  inilecd  !  but  do  out  auch 
opinjoni  and  sentimenU  constitute  juat  Xhotc  all-imporlant 
but  imponderable  motlrea  wh^cb  «d  often  turn  tUe  scale  in  the 
life  uf  nations?  And  do  not  our  grie¥a.nce&  againit  England 
cuitntnote  in  this  rerjr  point,  tbat  it  has  taken  ao  little  trouble 
tir  underftfand  our  opinions  and  lo  spare  our  feelings?  From 
tbc  resulting  irritation  arise  tbose  miaunderstandings  ithicb  in 
their  turn  siill  further  embitter  publie  f^pininn  ;  as  for  instance 
has  been  the  Cose  with  the  pbraac,  *  Made  in  Germany/  This 
ile^i^nation,  as  well-informed  persona  are  of  courae  aware,  wa> 
meant  merclj  to  protect  English  industry,  and  did  not  origin- 
ally imply  contempt  for  German  goods.  i)ut  it  will  hardly 
bo  denied  that  another  meaning  has  come  to  b^  tx>nneGted 
^ith  thi*  designation,  and  thai  the  words  were  erentuallj 
attached  lo  German  manufactures  as  a  mark  of  inferiority, 
'England  is  jealous  of  r>ur  indu^iry,'  said  Bismcrck  *  so  far 
back  as  1857.  This  is  an  illustration  of  whnt  has  been  ob- 
fterved  in  connexion  with  many  facia  of  recent  history :  we 
have  not  encounteml  what  may  be  called  open  hostility  on 
the  part  ol  England,  but  we  have  constantly  met  with  un- 
friendliness. 

This  remark  applies  also  to  British  colonial  policy.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Oflice  as  (he  manner  m 
which  colonial  and  coguate  questions  have  been  treats,  which 
has  caused  irritation  and  bitterness  in  Germ  any.  That 
England,  if  she  bad  chosen  to  disregard  the  danger  of  driving 
us  into  the  camp  of  her  enemies^  w<tuld  have  been  able  to 
liinder  all  attempts  at  colonial  expansion  on  ibe  part  of 
Germany,  cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  ncquninled  with  the 
facta.  But  just  on  this  accoont,  if  England  maile  up  her  mind 
to  admit  Germany  to  a  dmrc  of  colonial  power,  she  ou^bt  to 
Lave  done  so  in  a  L^ss  grudging  manner  ;  she  should  not  Uare 
adopted  a  peddling  and  diiCoLirtvuus  policy,  wbicb  iieuirhliKAd 
the  goiid  eflect  that  might  othernise  bave  flownl  from  her 
action.  For  instance,  the  cession  of  Samoa  would  have 
produced  an  ricellent  impression  in  Germany  but  for  these 
unfortunate  occurrences  iu  the  island  whlcb  precedefl  the 
cession.  The  conclusion  and  the  results  of  the  Samnan  nfTaJr 
make  it  plain  that  (he  British  Government,  if  it  lays  any  value 
on  tho  maintenance  of  friendly  relationa  with  Germany,  should 
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nol  iinlj  habitUBie  ititir  U*  treat  the  German  Gtjvernmfcnt  with 
Tt^ificct  EtQcl  cour(e»y,  but  should  al^o  inculcati;  siinilar  be- 
haviour OD  iti  luLordinalea.  The  aamt;  remark  applies  to  the 
tec«nt  leizure  of  Gennan  sbipt  on  tbe  coast  of  Soutb  Africa. 
To  correct  miaTakcB  aucb  as  were  luadc  hy  EngUoJ  in  S&moa 
nni]  off  DeUgon  Baj?  is  well  ;  not  lo  mftJct;  them  is  belter;  and 
therein  liep^  in  our  opinion,  the  root  of  ibe  malter  To  lire 
and  let  live,  to  concede  willingly  and  not  grudgingly'  what  ia  to 
be  Cfinccdcd,  that  is  the  policj  of  justice  and  comuLtm-flenBe. 

The  jEorement  in  Gprmany  against  the  policy  which  England 
liBB  followed  in  Soutb  Africa  ariaea  almoat  exclusively  from 
tibical  grounds,  froui  indignation  at  tbe  proi:eedings  of  a  great 
Power  against  a  handful  of  mer  lighting  for  their  freedom  and 
independence,  and  frotn  ibc  suapicions  which  the  uujcture  of 
fnancial  wiTh  polincal  questions  hai  aroused.  But  in  the 
leading  circles  of  Germany,  even  during  the  period  of  English 
defe;its,  there  was  not  a  moment  when  it  was  thought  possible 
that  tbe  general  positinn  of  England  could  be  endangered  by 
the  *iruggle.  The  heart  of  the  German  people — of  this  there 
can  be  no  kind  of  doubt- — was,  and  ia^  with  the  Boers.  But 
even  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  IrriLaiton,  and  when  it  required 
no  little  courage  tu  lake  the  other  side,  this  sympalby  did  not 
prevent  lo  dislinguisLed  a  dipToniatist  aa  Herr  von  Brandt,  our 
former  Ambassador  tn  China,  from  declaring  in  the  plainest 
language  that  In  our  own  interest  we  could  not  desire  the 
downfall  of  England.  In  an  article  which  has  attracted  much 
attention,  entitled  'Die  Kriiia  in  Sfid-Afrika»'  •  Herr  von 
Brandt  finds  that  the  German  dislike  for  England  and  her 
wciys  pisscBses  historical  justification* 

'  Indcod/  ho  Gsjfi,  *  the  aolfibhnoea  of  her  aims,  and  the  osllous 
iiiiliffercoeo  to  tbe  iutoresls  of  others  wLich  eharaeteiisGs  the  me«8uzea 
adopted  for  their  attainnientj  are  only  too  wall  tialcnfated  to  irritate 
and  to  disgust  ouoler  tempera  than  ours.  But  ordinaTjr  wisdom  bids 
us  j>aiiee  and  eoneidor  whftt  the  world  would  look  liko  if  England's 
flhare  in  its  destiuiee  were  to  sink  to  the  level  of  Portiigal*a  or 
Spaiu'e,  or  what  woidd  he  tbe  effect  on  our  trade  and  industry  if 
enother  Power  ware  in  posBeflsicn  of  India  or  of  the  British  colonioa.' 

Wp  are  ignorant  of  tUe  purjujri  of  the  treaty  between  the 
German  and  British  Governinenta  about  Soutb  Atrica,  but 
wc  are  Justified  in  assuming  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
UiT  uur  colonies.  Tho  question,  what  efleet  the  immigrntioa 
of  Uc>er  Lrekkers  might  have  upoxi  German  South-Wcst  Africa, 
touches   our   colonial   politicians    mueh   more   nearly   thiui   the 
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poftvibility  of  Goglish  eDCTORchmentt  in  tbat  direction.  The 
altitude  of  England  toirords  us  in  coioniftl  questions  will 
alwn^i  be  d^tc^nntnei  hy  the  weight  ihnt  we  can  tbrow  into  the 
«CAlr,  for  or  against  her,  in  other  qa^rtcrs  ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  nrgutneni  U^x  the  increase  of  the  German  fleet, 
which  has  been  urged  bj  General  C,  von  der  Gollz,  one  of  our 
leading  military  s.uihorities.  If  thii  wri(f*r,  in  his  article  on 
*$eemacht  uad  Laodbrieg-' * — -au  article  which  has  made  an 
immense  teiisAlion  in  Germany — remarked  thai  *it  would  be 
fooHsh  lo  deny  the  possibility  of  a  war  between  England  and 
Germany/  wc  can  only  say,  God  ioibid  that  thi»  jjoislbility 
ihouh)  ever  become  a  fact!  or  that  two  natioiii  bound  together 
by  BO  many  common  tradition*  and  interests  shouJd  ever  meet 
each  other  in  the  field  I  We  refoje  to  believe  that  it  is  more 
than  a  possibility. 

JuIhJUS    RorENBEKG 

{Editor  of  the  ^  Detttscita  Htindsckau^y 

f. 

FttAJfCt 

Lorsque  j'etais  en  Amerique,  ou  je  donriaia  alors  qijelquei 
confcTences,  Ip  direct^ur  d*une  graiide  'Revue*  de  Bostiin  me 
fit  un  jour  une  proposition  singuliere,  et  flattcuse,  11  me 
demanila  si  je  ne  voiidraia  paa  ecrire  pour  sa  revue — [:  eiait 
r  '  Atlantic  Slonlbly  ' — ^un  arlitle  ou  j  eEi»iernitt  d'expUqaer 
&UX  lecteurs  autericains  ^comment  et  pour  qjelje^  tnisoDs  un 
oratenr  fran^nis^  en  sa  langue,  ec^ait  loujours  pftta  Jioturel  qu'un 
oratcur  anglais  ou  allcmnod.'  Et,  nalurcllcmenl,  ainsi  que 
I'eiigeail  la  polilesse  inrernntionale,  je  Tassurai  d'ahord  qii'il  le 
trompftit;  que  nous  avjons,  nous  auaii,  not  ■dedamateurs^;  que 
je  craignais  meme  quails  ne  fusaent  plus  nombreujc  bu  PiLlais" 
Bourbon  qu'au  Capitole  ; — et  j'ecrivis  i'article.  On  le  trouvcra 
dans  r  '  Atlantic'  du  moia  d^ictobre  18y7- 

Le  directeur  de  la  Quarterly  Review  me  fait  Tbonneur  de 
me  demandcr  aujouTd'huj  si  je  pourrais  lui  dire  pounjucji,  dans 
la  guerre  que  TAtigleterre  soutlent.  centre  Jes  Bi>erB,  Topinion 
francaise,  unaQimeuieDt,  scst  declarce  pour  les  Ooers ;  et, 
■ana  doute,  si  j'^tais  sage,  ou  leulement  prudent,  je  devrais 
Jul  repondre  arant  tout  qu'il  se  mepreud  sar  Tetat  de 
lopinion  }  qu'elle  n'est  pas  uoflnime  contre  TAngleierre  ;  ex  ou'U 
tout  le  moins  y  a-t-iJ  qudfjut-s  ciccpiicnB^  rhononble  M.  Yvea 
Guyot,  entre  autres,  et  le  venerable  M.  Tatlichei,  II  ^-st  vrai 
que  ce  soot  dca  exceptions  qui  ne  comptent  gu^rcl     Hn  France, 
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comine  en  Saiase,  le  venerable  M,  Tallichet  et  rtioacrtvble 
M.  Gu^ot  4ont  connut  poor  eti«  lea  sp^cialiatec  de  la  conlradic- 
tion.  Srniblables  ti^us  les  deux  a  c«s  gcni  dont  anus  disoiu 
qn'ili  ne  savant  pas  tr^^p  ce  qu'ils  veaknt,  m&ii  qti'ilf  le 
T<»ulcDt  bien,  Tbonomblc  Guyot  et  lo  vcnt^rablc  Tallichet  ne 
laTent  pn«  loDJnurs  f?  (iu^iIk  diaent,  uinis  !l  leur  sufTil  que  ce 
floit  Le  conlrairc  de  ce  qui  se  dJt  sutour  d'euz.  lis  pcnacnt 
^prex,  d'apri?!,  pt  (?{>[itri*  Ittsaiitnis.  Noinitionscmronr  lepnradotnl 
M,  Edracmd  DemoJins,  Tauteut  du  livre  intitdli^:  'A  quoi  lient 
la  supi^riorile  des  Anglo-Saxons?*.  .  ,  Maia»  d'ane  maniere 
g^narale,  j^Arme  mit^ux  en  convenir^  il  n'eal  pafl  douieux  qu'en 
France,  comme  en  Suisse,  el  cnmme  en  Belgique,  pour  ne 
purler  que  del  pnys  de  langue  frnnrniBe,  Topinion  p^blrqne  ail 
pria  parti  contre  lea  Anglais;  et,  puiaquW  m*a  prit'  d'eu 
fhercher  les  rnisonci,  je  vnU  done  ei^ayer  d«  I?  fairs  avec  une 
franchise  6^alc  a  la  franchise  de  la  qucAtioa. 

De  tontea  ces  riit«f>na, — Je  dis  tvtttex,  parce  que  je  erois  bien 
que  je  vaU  en  indiqner  plusieDra — la  premiere  est  sans  doute 
celle-cj,  quVn  cette  iin  de  aiecle  rAngleterre  eat  en  train  de 
d^truire  ou  d'ancantir  uns  nah'f>nri/if^.  Tout  le  rcate  n'est  que 
secondaire,  ^t  presque  IndilfLTenL  Qiie  valent  exacteuient  les 
griefs  des  Boers?  et  que  valent  ceui  det  Anglais?  Quelle  est 
Torigine  de  la  guerre  actuelk?  Et  de  qui,  de  M,  (JhATnberlain 
nu  de  M.  Kruger,  eut-il  d^pendu  d'en  ppargner  Jliorretir  aa 
moudcF  Touici  cea  questional  ^^  j^  comprends  trcs  bten  que 
les  Anglais  sWharnent,  interessent  peu  I'oplnion  fran^ise. 
L'npiiiiun  franqaise  ne  vent  voir  et  ne  voit  en  effet  qu'une 
chose:  k  la  fin  d^un  lieete  qui  s^appellpra  dans  Thistoire  le 
aiecle  du  rcveil  ou  do  la  renaiuance  des  nalionalltus,  ot,  p«r 
cunai^quent,  ou.  Ic  grand  crime  politique,  le  gftLcid  crime  inler- 
nHlionalj  est  de  detruire  u^js  nationahii^  c'est  ce  que  les  Angl^ti 
n'ont  pas  eraint  d'entrcprcndre.  Effacer  le  Transvaal  de  la 
carte  du  monde.  Eel  est  1  objet  pour  lequel  TAngleterre  s*est 
atmtie  de  toutes  ses  forces,  Mais,  preciscment,  depuis  cent  ans, 
c'est  ce  que  n'admetEent  ni  le  droit  nouveaa  des  peuples  ni  la 
ftjfWMVntftf  curopoenne.  Us  ne  Tadmettraicnt  que  dans  le  cas 
eitreme,  dans  te  cas  evident  nu  les  ambitions  du  Trnnsviiat 
menaceraiont  non  pas  meme  les  interets  vitaux,  mais  la  viei, 
mais  rexistence  naCinnale  de  I'Anglelprre  ;  et  qui  le  dim  de 
quelques  miUiefB  de  Boers  opposes  a  tantde  millions  d' Anglais? 

Est-cv  que  je  veui  dire  par  la  que  d'autrcs  raisons,  moins 
generea«eft,  ne  se  soient  pas  meieei,  pour  en  alterer  la  nobteue, 
a  cette  raiion  pripcipaic  et  premiere?  Ce  serait  bien  peu 
contiaiire  lei  hominesl  11  y  a  done  d^utres  r^isons,  et,  paruii 
ces  raisons,  U  y  en  a  d^assez  laidei  i  et,  par  exemple,  si  Ton  me 
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(lit  (jue  la  proiperite  cuQtinue  de  rAogleierrr  ilfpuis  cent  atiig 
que  ACS  progres  de  loule  neture,  que  rau^intnialion  ile  b;4 
lurtUQi;,  que  I'eibcDsion  de  bud  pouvuir  |)L/]iljque  uiU  ext:!!^ 
cuDtre  elle  ptua  d'uDe  jaluuaie,  j'en  conviens  (re«  volonticrfl. 
Lea  bommes  ne  aont  paa  Oca  aageal  ll>  nc  >oQt  que  trop 
Jiipoi^a  a  CToira  qu«  ce  qu'ili  n^om  p&i,  ec  que  Jei  autres  odI, 
cei  autrea  le  Icur  opt  vole. 

J'ajoLiterai,  si  Tod  le  veut,  qu^on  noiu  a  peut-eire  auisif  <taii« 
cc*  dcrnicro  anneci,  trop  complniwinment  rebattu  lea  oreilJL-s 
de  la  '  lup^rioriii*  des  An^ln-Saxons* ;  el  u  1h  liiiigue^  louL 
naturcllcin<3[)t,  ijela  fiuit  par  eiasptircr  lea  amour^-prupre* 
naliuuaui.  DWtanl  que  aous  aavuus  ii^aea  qu  en  ce  mcnUe  Ic 
succbi  nest  paa  loujours  en  laiBon  du  merite ;  et  uu  Irioui-nouif 
a  quelle  barLiane,  si  jamaiB  nous  nou<  resigniDna  k  luir  ilana  La 
fortune  line  preiive  de 'auperiorit^*?  II  y  a  dei  millionnajret 
qui  sont  dei  iuibccileai  et  il  eat   bon,  ii  cit  moral  qu'U  en  wiU 

Mais,  en  ce  qui  conc<?rne  plus  particalieremcnl  In  Fr&nci^ 
et  ropintun  frant^niaPT  ""^  autre  raiatm  est  e[][:c}te  9ur>'eiiu«, 
celle-ci  plus  avounble  el  nan  moini  naturclie,  qui  cat  liice  de 
raititLiUe  que  ]h  pitnat?  ajk^Uise,  ii  peu  piejt  Uiut  eiitiere, 
a  tTU  devoir  prendre  dana  Taffaire  Dreyfua.  Lea  Anglaia 
ont-ila  peul-eLre  aOecLi:  de  u*^  rien  compreiidre,  k  cvtLe 
ui&lhcur«uae  affaire,  ou  n'y  onMla  vraimeiiL  rien  oouipiia? 
nnt-lla  fini  par  voir,  et  aavent-iU  aujuurd'Ixui  quelle  d'&  aervi 
que  de  preiexte  ou  de  couveriure  k  lout  *les  enuemia  de  Tame 
traD<;aiae  '  ?  et  tout  ce  qu'iU  reapecteDt  eua-iueniea  cumijie  etaat 
le  support  on  la  base  d*ane  aociete  civllii^,  le&  Aiiglaia  ae 
aont-ila  rendu  comptc  que  c'ctait  tout  cela  qui  ae  trouvait  er>(;4ge 
dans  rafTaire  Dreyfiia? 

.  .  .  *«b'c£»nde6fif  fataliB  macbLna  tnnvDR, 
Fceto  armiB.' 

Mala  ce  qui  n'eat  que  trop  rertiiin,  c^eat  que  de  li^>ut 
eelti,  deuK  ana  durnnt,  la  preaap  an^laiic  n'en  a  rien  vnulu 
Toir.  Deux  ana  durant,  il  u'y  a  paa  d'inrectivefl  ou  d'injurca 
dont  les  journnvii,  le  'Timei*  e^n  teie,  i/aient  accable  loua 
ceui  de  noua  qui  nc  cro^aieut  pua  a  rinnoocneij  du  capitaino 
Drcjfua.  J'en  puis  parler  aaaes  aav^iinmetit,  a^ant  la,  aaua 
lea  jeui,  lea  *  ameniies'  dont  m'a  bnaoru  a  co  sujet,  dans  la 
'National  RevicH/  Je  ne  aaia  quel  M.  CunjUean^.  Ct  il  rat 
bien  vrai  qu'ellea  m'  out  eti;  lort  inditfiirenleB,  parce  qu'il  y  a 
piua  de  vingt-cinq  ana  que  je  vis,  aana  m'en  porter  plua  m:il, 
au  milieu  dee  putorniqaea  de  preato.  Mnia  luut  le  nif^nJe 
n':L  paa  nion  JndiJJrri-iicv  iru  uia  piilU^wipUiel       Que  lea  Anglais 
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in**  jiennrttenl  rl<>n(;  Je  ]v.  leur  ilire :  lis  ne  sc  floui^^nt 
pns  de  CO  que  I 'intervention  violentei  insullante,  ot  pa*sionnco 
de  Ia  presse  britannique  dans  r&flaire  Drej/fus  h  eoalevn 
CADtre  «UK  de  juste  irntatii>D  en  Franee.  tU  le  plaigncnl  du 
Ua^ogc  tie  DOft  journaux :  qu^lU  ac  rappellcat  comment  lea 
Ifurc^  deax  Ana  durfint,  on  I  pnile  de  nous!  S'ili  n'ont  paa  voulu 
Ae  mettre  aD  point  d<:  rue  du  '  nAtionalisme  '  inin^aj^  pnur  ju^cr 
l^nFsire  Drejfui^  qu'ili  ne  I'etODnpni  pai  ti  noui  refuion<f  a  noCr<? 
tour,  dc  juger  la  guerre  aufi-afiicainc  du  point  dc  vue  de  *  I'im- 
pf^iali«mf^' anglnia  T  Et  n*a.yant  cntin  voulu  voir,  comme  tU 
diiMcnt,  dftna  raffaire  DreyfuBf  qu'unc  'quPBtion  dt^  jDitite/ 
qu'ils  nnus  permellent,  a  n^^tre  tour,  de  ne  vofr,  sans  nul  (^ganl 
am  intereu  britanniques,  <Jnna  la  lutle  quHU  eoutienncnt  t-tinUc 
les  BoerA,  qu^une  ^question  d^equitp'l 

Elevons,  en  etfet,  le  debat,  comma  il  convient  en  par«il  sujet ; 
degageoDs-noua  du  point  dc  rue  national,  naiionalUte  ou 
imahialiste ;  saiaitaons  pour  te  faire  le  moment  metne  fiii 
rAngletcrre  aemUe  vouloir  »  j  enfcrmcr ;  et  arrirona  a  la  vraic 
qnettion,  Ce  qup  ropinhin  repropliP  h  TAnglpterrc,  dam  U 
guerre  sud-nfricainCf  c^est  d'employcr  a  la  dc^trurtinn  d'uiic 
petite  vatitmalilS  tout  l^efTort  de  sa  puissance  ;  uiaia  cWt  bif'n 
plua  encore  de  n'invoquer,  pour  cicuscr  son  entrvprisc,  que  dra 
raUnns  anglaises  ;  et  contre  lesquelleSf  a  sea  jeui,  nt  I'Lumaniiff, 
ni  In  justice,  ni  T^quite  ne  aauraient  prevaloir. 

11  nW  peracinne,  metne  en  Angleterre,  qui  n'ait  enlendu 
vingt  foil  citer  lemot  fameuideGambetla:  •  Laniiclericaliame 
n'eit  pal  un  article  d^eiportation/  On  pourrait  dire  parcillc- 
tnent  que  ^  le  liberallame  anglais  nVit  pas  an  article  d'expmta- 
tioTi ' ;  et  c'cBl  ce  que  I'opinion  reprocbc  d'abord  auz  Anglais  : 
d^avoir  des  'principea*  pour  le  dedans,  ct  d'natres  *principes — 
lei  quels  sont  Ic  trootraire  do«  promiera^pour  le  dehors/  Lea 
Anglaiaiont  He  plus  liberal  '  dei  peuples,  mais  Ic^ur  ^  llberaliime* 
n  eat  qne  pour  cui ;  il  n'a  paa  d  usage  all  dehors  ;  TapplicatTon 
en  est  bomee  auz  iVontieres  des  troLa  lojaumei,  ou  pluiul  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne.  Sous  ee  rapporr,  la  politique  exierieure  de 
TAagleterre^  en  ce  quVlle  a  de  tracJitionneli  est,  dana  le  monde 
coDtemporain^  une  politique  d'ancien  regime.  C'cai  ce  qui  fait 
aa  ibrce  f  mais  au3»I|  c^eat  ce  qui  la  rend  si  souvent,  et  ei 
aisementr  ai  naTvcment  odieuie.  Les  int^retfi  anglais  aont 
cont^ua  par  elle  cotnme  une  *  religion  natioDale/ dont  il  nest 
paa  permia  de  di9cai«r  les  articles,  et  qui  n'en  a  paa  ttente  neuf, 
ni  tneuie  une  douzaine,  maia  un  aeul,  dont  la  formule  eat  qu'ii 
n'y  a  jamais  lien  de  conaiderer  en  politique  ce  qui  est  p^rmis 
ou  delendii,  bleu  ou  mal,  ju't^  <>"  injuate,  bumaiu  ou  inhumain, 
maiacequi  eft  coD/urowaai  iatercts  anglaia.   .   .  .  'llDOUilaLiC 
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deo  <l^~bouch69' — duait  tout  reimtumont  o.  un  jourm^liitc  fraD<;ftift 
un  luemhrf;  du  Parlenient  d'ADglelene — 'el  de  cei  aiiome,  tiraut 
ceiUi  consiiqucDco  qu*auflfii  loin  que  ft'etoiid  In  puUsiiace  de 
I'ADglelerre^  aus&i  Itun  doit  s'eteadre  aon  droit,  il  ea  concln&it 
que  toiu  le«  moyeni  KOnt  l^gitimei  qui  peuvent  oavrir  on  sjsuror 
a  TAnglcEerre  de  nouveaux  dfboucheA.  Se  crojait-il  d'ailleun 
pour  ccln  moitiv  '  oioral '  ?  Non,  sAnt  doute  ;  maU  11  estimail 
^uc,  cojnme  |e  libeTalisme^  In  morale  an§^iai«ti  o'evt  oblig^tolre 
qo'en  An^teE^rr^r  ou  encore,  et  plus  prob^blemenc,  que  <?&  qui 
jerAit  immoral  de  Ia  pnrt  d'un  t ran^ii  ou  dun  AJlemaud,  ne 
Tefti  pafl  de  1a  part  d'un  Anglais,  el  meme  devieat  moral  en 
devenant  &ngiai«> 

EnoorfT  ai  cetle  politique  le  couvrait,  comme  autreroii,  d'un 
pr<itf  xtc  ou  d'jD  air  de  magnificence  et  de  gloire  I  Mai», 
uialheureusemeaU  elle  ti  est  qu'6c(/m;mEr/(itf, — ce  qui  lie  veut  paa 
dire  qu'eile  ne  coute  queiqueloU  fiiri  ther,  comme  en  ce  moment 
meme,  mmia  quelle  n*a  loujour^  en  vuc  que  raugmentation 
de  la  tieheafie  angUtse.  L'un  dea  (.^crivaina  fran^iiia  de  ee  temps 
qai  oDt  le  ihLcuje  connu  rAn^lctcrrc,  qui  en  ont  colebrt'  le  plus 
elnqu eminent  les  rt-elles  grandeurSf  qui  iWt  le  plus  siaceremeni 
aiuiee,  Emilc  Montegut^  ecrivait  il  y  a  dcja  Ifingtcmps  :  *  Ce 
respeci  de  la  ricbesie  eii  plus  qu^un  ili'fnui,  real  un  crime; 
c*eEt  la  ^randc  coiruplion  que  tes  An^laU  out  jetee  dam  le 
monde;  ils  out  infecte  de  cette  fauasc  icjee,  inciumu?  av&nt  eujt, 
loutes  les  autres  nations,  Dieu  e&al  salt  quel  chaiiment  il  tient 
«ii  reserve  pour  punir  cet  attentat  Loutre  I  liiuuaniti:^  I  Cc  qui  eat 
<«naia,  cW  que  les  Anglais  paieront  leur  coupable  idulatrie^ 
comme  lea  aulrca  peuplea  oDt  pavQ  toutcs  Ici  corruptions  d^nt 
ilf  ont  donue  T^icemple  aux  nationi,  «t  qu'ils  ont  rerdues 
enviabies.'  Et  en  ecrivant  ces  iigncs,  Emiie  MonK'^ut  ne 
faisaii  que  iraduire  ou  parnplirAier  no  pasiage  du  '  phikisoph'* 
de  Concord/  Ralph  Waldo  Emcraon,  dana  sea  ^  English  Traits ' 
(1^5t)).  Celt  encore  uue  dcs  cau»s  du  aoulevexucnt  de  i'opinion 
oontre  i'Angleterre. 

Car,  nous  btous  tous  admire,  depuis  six  moii,  la  ronsUnre 
Bvec  Isquelle  rAngCelerre  a  supporie  lev  premiers  revers  de  la 
gueire  Bud'africaine,  Nous  avons  toua  re^idu  justice  a  ion 
esprit  de  perseverance  eE  de  tenaciie.  Mais  toua  aussi  nous 
AVOHA  bieu  vu  qu'il  n'j  allait  que  cKuic  ailairc  frnr§;ent.  Je 
prrnds  ici  I'expression  dans  son  sens  le  plus  avousble,  cLJe  n'ai 
garde,  on  Tentcnd  bjen,  de  me  fairo  le  calortuiieux  echo  d'aoicuno 
atx;usulion  personnpllr.  Mais  je  rnua  djre  que,  tout  dc  suiti% 
I'opinitin  europecnnc  a  compris  qu'il  a'ajfissait  pour  I'Aogleterre 
i\e  ne  paa  pi^rinrttre  au  Trnniv^  d\^tiHpper  a  aa  'apbRr« 
d'inAuence  ^  econojnico-politique ;    et   de   s'aamrer,  sinon   pre- 
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ctBem^ni  1e«  mineA  d*or  dn  Rand,  dn  moins  le  chantier  dc 
travail  qu'clies  sonL  En  vcrit<>,  ai  ce  n'etdit  lea  mincB  dW,  lev 
Anglaii  aurai«iii  laisse  lei  Boers  Irancf  ufllei !  Unc  source  de 
fortune  qu'ilB  n'nnt  pu,  dcpuii  vin^l  bds,  reusiir  a  a'approprier 
ni  par  la  diplomatie,  n:  par  I'iitlri^ue,  ni  piiur  nina!  dire^  en 
no^ani  I'c'ldmcnt  bocr  dane  I'elenient  Stranger,  ili  prctendent  s*eti 
empnrer  aujourd^hui  p&r  la  force.  Et  je  ae  sals  s'iln  y  ri*u»iront 
^  oe  roup,  (^uand,  et  d&a*  quelle  mesuref  Mais  le  succes  ne  les 
empecbcro  pas  d'avoir  fait  pTCcisemeaC  Ic  contrarie  dr  lout  ce 
que  I'Europe  a  eiuje  dan>  Cf*  liecle  pour  introduire  dans  lea 
rapports  inter natioriaux  plus  de  justitv,  on  uae  justice  plus 
conforme  a  celle  que  les  indlvjftus  praliquent  entre  eux  ;  eT  le 
conlraire  aussi  do  tout  ce  que  TAnfjleterre  est  fiere,  et  ft  boo 
drmi,  d'av^iiir  T^allstr  rhc-js  elle. 

D'oti  vient  dependant  la  coutrAdictloa ?  Car,  il  combEc  bien, 
nous  Ti;  if'petons,  que  la  con*ic!ence  indiriduelle  ne  soil  imlle 
part  plus  delicate,  plus  inquieie,  plus  Ltmoroe  qu'en  AngleUrre, 
Oq  n'est  Dulle  part  plus  soucieus  de  muralc  ct  dc  moralite. 
Daus  un  ordre  d'idi.'eft  que  je  orois  bieo  connaiire, — a  litre  do 
*  profcjsionnel '  dc  la  criliqae^ — ce  nVsi  pas  le  roinan  iJc  ToUlol 
et  dp  DosToievski,  Dt  celui  do  George  Snnd,  mais  le  romaa  do 
Dickeita  et  de  Tliackcray,  d'Elisabeth  Gnskelt  ot  do  Cbarloltc 
Bronte,  t\p  Gei>r^e  EHnt  et  de  Mrs  Humpbrv  Wrtrd,  c'est  la 
critique  de  Carl^le,  c'esl  lesthf^iquo  de  Ruskin  qui  ont 
introduit  lei  pri'oct:upalicm9  Ijumaoitaires  et  lociale*.  N'y 
fauUil  voir,  par  baiard,  qu'une  ^ppareccc  ou  an  d<'Cor  ?  Ceil 
ce  que  disent  les  ennciris  de  rAngleterret  ceux  qui  ae  Taiment 
pas  sans  savoir  jHmrquoi,  Mail  jo  ii*on  crois  riec  -  at  t'l  je  ue 
me  trompe,  ce  ne  lont  ]k  qn'autant  de  forme*  dp  cet  orgueil 
an^lo-BAfon  qui  aomble  ^tre  le  fond  do  la  race  ;  et  cVsc  du  meme 
fond  que  sc  tirent  la  *  moral it(^ '  personnelle  do  TAD^lais^  et 
'  Viminoralilo '  do  la  politique  anglaiie. 

Ftotege  par  son  iiolcment  gdoirrapbiquc  et  comme  retranchc 
dans  sun  lie  ;  enivred'une  prGiwrite  ou,  li  le  temiteramont  et 
la  la^e&ie,  le  bon  senSf  la  mtxieralion  mitionate  out  leur  pari, 
les  circonetances  out  sussl  la  lour;  imbu  de  ce  sentimoDL  de 
■e'ourite  quon  (rouve  dH.ni  la  possosiion  de  la  fortune,  ot  qui 
degenere  d'aillours  si  fecilcmcrit  en  un  sentiment  dc  noire 
isiporiance  portonnello:  babilue  a  une  manibre  do  vivre  qni 
diffi;re  en  lant  dc  |)oJnts  de  la  noire,  ot,  sous  k  nom  dVjvr'nfriciM, 
qui  prend  memo  plaiiir  k  ny  opposer  ;  toutes  ces  diHVroncei, 
fnui  ooB  irail3  se  innl  insert  a  rbloment  lran9riirfni.^t,  ohcu.  t'Anglai> 
doi  ii'ift  jimrs,  en  une  cnnsrienrt'  ot  uur  oonvloiuin  do  la  *  tupo« 
riurife  de  la  race.'  Peu  impurtonl  les  i^rij^inei  rt  los  pnriiL-u- 
laritcs.    firachjicephale  on  dulicboccpbalei  bruii  ou  blond.  Cello 
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ou  Suton,  Norinand  on  Germain,  mEuiufaclurier  cJc  Manchester 

ou  negociaal  tic  la  CJie,  LDinUtre  du  Cap  ou  p&ir  (^'Angtc^lerre, 
TAnglais  contempotain  esta  ses  propre*  yeux  net  fiarted'hommc 
apart;  le  produit  d'une  'selection'  unique;  et, pour ainii  parler, 
In  variety  arisrocratlqae  de  Tespbce  humaine.  C*eftt  ce  Q|]« 
nuui  avons  appeJe  quelqaeibiit  nous  sutre*  contificntauE,  son 
*  insolent*,'  mail  le  mnt  n'esi  qu'a  moiiie  jmtp.  LSnvolence  <J« 
Rutrps  hommcscsl  i^ouluc  :  ccUe  dc  rAngloisaemblf  etre  involon- 
f3.irp  pi  rnemp  ] ntzon^riecite.  On  nv  peui:  pai  dire  prerSvumpnt 
qu^il  mrprise  left  autres  hommes  ;  il  les  ignore,  Mais  dc  ci^Ue 
i^norn.nt:r:  nu  He  ceite  insolence  il  n^sulEe  une  eonsequfmce. 
L'Anglnis  n'applkjue  pjis  a  lei  actes  la  ineme  ni6£ure  qu'a  ceiii 
flea  autrea  homines,  Il  ne  sv  permit  p^iB  k  lul-inciiie  flea  cbfHf<( 
qu^il  patftc  ~a  d*autre«  hornmefl,  et  voila  }e  principe  du  rpcpect 
qu*il  a  pour  tul-merae!  mais  U  le  pennet  contre  les  autrei  ce 
qu'il  114?  leur  pniierait  pas  cumre  lai,  et  voilk  le  priocipe  de  «a 
pnlitique  eitcrieurc  ! 

On  Ta  rompan<e  plus  d'une  foi«  ^  celle  des  aneienn  Hrxnains, 
Dt,  en  eiTct,  a  deux  niille  ana  dc  distanoei  on  poui  nuEer  quelquct 
analogiee.  Ni  un  Anglais  nl  un  Rornitin  n*a  jamais  dimtt'  que^ 
quoi  qu'il  put  fairc  dans  rintofSt  do  la  grandeur  tie  Rnmc,  ou 
He  la  fortuEie  de  l^Angleterre,  11  cut  le  drc^ll  dc  le  faire,  ihi 
mcme  lo  devuir  Oeal  ce  que  le  Dr,  Kuvper,  diipuu*  aux  £LAt& 
^riieraux  de  Hullande,  eiprimait  rloquemnieut,  il  n  y  a  p.a 
frois  moii,  dans  un  rem»rq«at>|e  arliete  de  la  *  Revup  des  Deujt 
Mundes/  Alaia  il  /  a  aussi  dcA  difTL'rcncei ;  il  j  en  a  dc 
prulbndei ;  ot,  sans  nous  aEtacher  a  les  re1ev<?r  touteB,^~ce  qui 
serait  un  pcu  \oagt  ci  dVillcurs  cr  qai  res^emblcrait  a  un 
eiercice  de  rh[.'Mrique — s'il  y  en  a  une  plus  impnriame,  a  e!Ie 
sejle,  que  toulcs  lea  aulres  :  e^eat  que  les  Komains  s^aasimilaicnt 
promplement  aui  pupulations  rninrues,  eL  die*  s'assimilaieni  n 
euxi  mais  les  Anglais  ne  ae  les  aasimileiit  pns,  el  t'y  aGsimilent 
eiKc»re  moiiis.  Cent  ans  ne  sVtaient  pai  eiiL-ure  rixiulfis  depuii 
[a  conqueie,  que  I'Cspagne  on  la  Gaule  etaient  toutes  romaiaet, 
Le  monde  aatique  &  connu  Hca  empereurs  Sjrieoa ;  ci  il 
en  a  connu  de  Thracea.  Mait  au  contraire, — et  je  ne  dis  pas 
en  Australic  ou  en  Nouvelle-Zelande,  au  Cap  ou  au  Congo,^^ 
mais  dans  I'lnde,  les  Anglnts  te  preserveni  av«c  un  sola 
jalout  dc  tout  contact,  de  tout  melange,  de  toule  comakiminn 
de  race.  Qo'on  ne  m'oppoae  pas  les  eiceplion* !  je  parle  de 
Tusage  commun.  Et  je  veuz  qu^il  y  ait  a  c«tte  politique  de 
tres  fortes  rtkisons.  C^est  une  question  de  saroir  si  ce  l^^■laLlg;e 
ilc  races,  nuji  seuleniont  dans  I'Anicriquc  du  ^ad,  mais  dans 
rinde,  n^a  pas  pn^^luit  de  grands  inconveniena  ;  tea  Pititugids 
en  ocl  su  quelque  cbose  I     Mais  oe  qu'il  y   a   de  bi^n  certaia, 
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G*c»1  que  ce  h&utaiD  Uolemcut  dc  rAn^^Uis  au  milieu  dea  popo- 
latJons  soumiBes  nA  pu  manquer  de  iransfcirmer  IViercict;  de 
sn  auproaiatie  dc  fait  en  un  at^nliment  ci.nfua,  mais  tcDncc  et 
puissHiilj  de  I'hi'ti^Mgi'neJtL'^  de  U  riic-e  flnglii-'Hfl;[niini?.  D'ua 
bout  du  Eiiondc  a  TaulTG  WtiC,  Ice  condilious  de  iVxifltence  de 
la  puiBtiFiJiL^e  iiiiglais^  cKallrnI  1  orgut^il  du  san^r  SemldAble  eQ 
ce  jioint  nus  phirihicns  dc  l^criLure,  t'>Lifi  Ich  actf^s  dc  rAti^Tnis 
remercJent  le  Sfri^iieur  dc  ne  pas  I' avoir  fait  parr!!  au£  autrei 
hommes.  Or  (ju'^'  a-uU  de  plas  cootraire  k  ce  sentimenl  de 
larg^  humanite,  caritax  kmnani  ^JtMFis^  que  ie  genie  latiii  « 
iTKinire  dnna  IVIminUtralioTi  de  Tunireri  cnnquls  par  %^% 
nrmcB?  Cost  en  ccia  que  lea  AnglAiB  ne  srtnt  piu  des 
Krtmaiiks ;  el  ai  tuius  Icut  rlif nbuns  des  annetres  daus  rhi$toire, 
— tc  qui  n*e»l  lamflia  qu'un  jou  d'cspriti — j<[  les  trouveraU 
pluttit  dans  les  Carclid^iiiuin. 

Si]ppr>son«  inaintenant  que  ce  Bentimont  a«  traduiie  ou  u 
trAhliie  diina  Ics  ri;latioiii  iitlerniitLimnles ;  )ea  Aoglni»  a'eioo- 
oeroQt-ils  que  les  aTnours-proprei  naUooaux  se  r^volied  ? 
ChnquF  race  a.  ses  qualiiea,  et  nj  le  Fran9aia  ni  I'Altemand,  ni 
Ie  Hollandait,  ni  L^F^pngniil  nu  I'linlien  nV>ni  de  raifti^ns  de  ie 
crnirc  '  inicricurs'  a  I'Anglti-Sajton.  La  '  aupcrioriie  dc  TAng^l'i- 
Saxi>n "  nVsl  (ju'une  affaire  de  cirronstaiiue.  Bl  nt  spmlile-t'il 
[ms  quVri  dcpit  dc  Icur  or^ucil  les  An^laia  cummencent  ri  sen 
upciLOoSr  ?  Nous  les  virions  s'ularuier  depuls  quclques  ounces 
de«  pro^TCi;  de  la  colonUiilion  franqaUef  *'X  de  rexpaHRion  TUUe, 
et  du  unumert'c  allemaiid  ?  Que  aernit-L't  tluiji:,  si,  comme 
rAlltma^ni>,  comme  la  RuBeie,  comnie  U  FrAaee,  iU  avaient 
^  suppr^Tter  Ic  fardeau  inilitairc?  s'il  ictir  fallail  maintcair 
annuollemeiil  mr  pied  des  arniee«  d<.<  qaalre  ou  cinq  cent  tnllie 
homtne»y  Nous  evoua  beautxiup  admire,  je  l^ai  dit,  cette 
ccmaUnce  et  reUe  fermeU*  que  *  I*?  sang-fruid  linianniqu^ ' 
avait  oppo&ees  aujL  rovers  de  lu  |2;uerre  alricaine,  et  11  se  peut 
que  ce  soh  alTaire  dr  lein(K'rauieut.  Maia  qui  »ait  si  i?e  n'cat 
pas  aufl«i  que  ces  revers,  pour  bamitiau^  qu^iU  funeDL,  et  fi'ils 
onViisaienl  I'nuiimr-prupre  de  U  nation  tout  entiere,  ne  drci- 
maj^nt,  aprea  lout,  qkie  des  anue^s  de  [nercenairea?  IIk 
n'atleignaient,  danA  leur  pt^rsocine  ou  dans  jeiir  familJe,  que  flea 
oflicierft  appartenant  a  une  aristocralie  qui^  en  Angleierre, 
commc  dans  Ic  restc  du  moncie,  ne  iorme  aujourd'bui  qu^iine 
minoriti.',  ou  de*  aaldats  de  nn'tier,  dont  la  mtirt  sur  le  cliamp  de 
boiailleeai  Ic  '  risque  proicssionnel/convenu  d'avancc,  eacumpte 
et  paji\  Et  puis,  dans  rhjpothese  la  plus  di: favorable,  cette 
^erre  ne  mcDEkqait  at  Londres  d^un  siege,  nl  Liverpool  d'jn 
bcimbardpmeni,  1]  faudrau  viiir,  en  pareil  uas,  ce  que  devieu- 
drait   le  *  sang-lruid    britauaiquc '  !      t^t    DUu    nuiia   prirs«rve, 
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aBBurrmc^ntf  dc  \c  aou bailer  I  Mais^  c'esi  SkiDil  qu«  ce  que 
J  anmuT-propre  nn^lals  ('kplifjui-  si  vulrntiera  p*r  une  '  lupi-Tinrite 
nntive '  ae  n.'sout,  qunixJ  c>ei  y  r^gnrde  de  plut  prev*  «n  UD 
roDCour&  <\e  rircotislanci-s,  paasn^f  rea  |x?iil-elre,  maij  A»uri.'mcDt 
oontingcat^ff.  Et  f)n  ftAit  a&s^y  que,  dnnft  la  vie  Ap&  jiftiiMne, 
jp  voux  dire  tlflos  Im  rr|iili£>n»  mrernnlinnale*,  cotnnic  dans  W 
tr.iin  de  la  vie  cur^rldlenriPf  it  i\y  a  ri^ii  quo  les  bommes 
supportcnt  m'^ina  pAtiemTntnt  que  IW^ueil  He  ccux  qiii  se 
fcrnt  bunnc'iEr  ;e  piii>meinf>s  tIcE  fiLveurs  de  U  ruitUEie.  L«s 
FiiJIippe  II,  les  Louis  XlV,  et  les  NjtpnliTiii  I'nnl  nulrefoi* 
cruellrmcruE  t-prnitVL-. 

On  rou9  dita  peut-etre  K'i  que  tes  ctiiciinps  n^importcnl 
IfU^re ;  on  abaDtlonneni  Tidee  de  la  '  supuritirltJ  Je  race' ;  rt, — 
que  la  c^u^e  on  soir  re  que  Ton  v<iudr«., — on  nous  demandora  t\ 
tiotiA  jiions  en  tall  In  '  supt^Tionti^  de  In  cjvUisaUon  anglaiseJ 
On  cthmparera  les  Ao^lnis  aux  H(>^rs,  el  d«  In  GubBtitutinn  d^a 
prcroiera  aux  jecitn<iH»  de  cc  ^rand  peupir  il<^  eommcrgnns  el 
d^industrii^ls,  dp  militaires  pi  d^bomnies  d^Krat,  ile  aavant  el  de 
penteurs,  d'flrtislea  et  de  letirot/a.  ce  petit  pouple  iragriculieur*, 
lie  pRsIeurs,  de  chasseurs,  on  nous  demandf^ra  li  iinus  De 
crajoDd  pas  qu^il  doive  n^sultcr  un  'pTu^ri^s'  potir  l^humaniti^ 

Nous  rrpikudrons :  d'abord  que  udus  nen  savnns  rien ;  et 
enatiitef  quand  nous  le  saurions,  ou  quand  mms  le  croiriouE, 
que  I  (.'i^rnjiimie  pi>lltique  mius  cuseigiie  a  ne  pi*  meUre  am 
cbost'S  pltiB  de  prix  qu  eWtts  ne  valent  Di^(ii»eis  niiiis  ici  de  ce 
que  )^l^  pnurr^ii  a^i|>e|i-r  le 'aopbiime  coloDtal.^  La  ou  aoiu 
ne  cherehonc,  a  vrai  dire^  qti'une  oeeasion  dV^uler  noi  quin- 
caillcriea  c(  nns  colonnades,  noa  ^inodcv'  nos  completa  de 
jmre  laine  el  nf>*  chapeaiis  de  pf>il  de  lapin,  nous  avnns  fini 
par  nous  imagincr  que  nous  n-pandioiiA  *  los  bieofaits^  el  let 
'  lumil-res'  de  la  civil isnllitn.  N*tn  seuleineni  I^avidil*"  du  gain 
noui  a  fiouvcnt  aveugb's,  nous  aveuple  encore  Ions  lea  jf»urs  »ur 
I'iminoraltU'  du  trafic, — ainsi  quand  nous  nrms  nuvrionK  la 
CbLni>  a  coups  de  canon  p:>UT  y  plaver  not  opiums,  ou  quand 
n<nj»  inondiona  du  poison  de  nos  alcools  le  Canaqae  et  le  Maori 
— maia  nous  avims  confondu  tout  ct*  que  nr>u9  appelons  du  notn 
de  *progr^»'  avcc  raupnienlalion  du  cbiffre  de  no»  ^iiTairci. 
Nrms  nvons  fnit  mieuic  enrore  I  Nous  avons  rt'ussi  H  nous 
persunder  que,  pijur  attcitidrc  un  rraullal  li  desirable,  loutes  lei 
violences  noua  I'taient  permitf^s,  Les  Anglais  en  sont  con- 
vaincus.  Ec  aprcs  quatre  ccnta  ans,  tandia  que  Icuta  histoncns 
conlinueni  de  reprocUer  rlrxjueinuttint  aux  I'^spagnolH  les 
cruauti'i  dcB  conquiTana  ciu  Mexique  ou  du  Pitou,  leura 
bomines  politiques^  nu  uom  de  la  cjviliHaLb>n  afi^la!«e  et  de  sa 
sup4TJ4>riu>,  ne  trouvi'tki   ti^ii  de  plus  uatureJ  que  d'anounlir  uu 
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petit  peupic  de  meme  race,  d^  meme  religion,  et  de  Ia  meme 

communion  qnVui. 

M,  Cbamberlain  ne  IVt-il  pas  dil  lui-meme  en  proprci 
Fermps,  totitUm  vfirbifiy  dans  In  et'tmo^*  t\c  lit  Cbambre  dei 
Communes  <li3  5  fL'vrii^r  lUOO?  'Lea  difticuhea  entre  noua  ct 
le  Trflnsvanl  ne  a»nt  pas  I'ffiLiVTE  f]*]in  gouvernem^nt.  .  ,  Elli^ft 
ne  proviennent  que  dc*  circonatinccs,  de>  ditf.'rcncca  profondes 
qui  eilfilenl  enire  k  cnrat:[ere  biter  at  \e  carACEf^re  angUts  ; 
entre  la  civilisation  boi^r  et  la  cicifimtion  aiiglaia^^  entre  IV'ducallon 
Ihier  et  IVducalion  RDglaiae.  VuJLk  Ics  vraiea  causes  di;  tout  ce 
qui  est  arriveV  A  la  bonne  b9ure,  et  c*eat  Va  du  molna  parEer 
Franc  1  j'msse  done  rrilucatimi  boer,  la  civilUation  boer,  le 
caractere  boi^r,  piiistjn'ilB  aont  inc«tnpatih|ps  aver  !e  rnranl(*re, 
avcc  U  eiviliaation,  nvec  Tedacation  atigUiae]  L'^nglicianlton 
du  mondp,  qui  n^en  i>tnit  pt]Ci>re  lout  k  I'heure  que  1a  *  mnraliaa- 
tion,'  cat  dc venue  mninteiiant  In  eondition  do  son  prugrbfi  fatur. 
El,  A  Irt  vi'rtLe,  M.  Cbiimberlain  ii^a  nublW'  ou  negligi'  qui?  de 
nmxM  dire  quelUa  sont  eoa  dilTerf^nces,  et  a  queU  sig^oos  ac 
rccopnalt  I&  ^aaptTioriti'  d'une  civilisAlIon/ 

Qu*»-t-i-lle  donCf  en  ^^pt,  de  ei  ^  EUfyirieur,'  c^tle  civiliiation 
que  I'ou  riuus  vante?  et^  pour  ne  rien  dlte  des  Biwrs,  dtml  je 
ne  connnia  assez  ni  lea  *  mceiira '  ni  V  '  jHliK^tion '  ni  If 
'  caracterc/  qiacla  91  grFinda  avtintages  \g  reate  du  mondc 
trouverait-il  n  radopri>T  iiu  a  «'y  soumettre?  On  propnsail 
I  autrt^  jour,  a  In  Chainbrc  dea  CommuneSi  unc  ioi  ajaut  puur 
objet  dViendre  li  peinf^  corporelle  dn  fouet  h  je  ne  bhis  quels 
Crimea  ou  dJlita  qui  nc  aont  prL^aentement  punU  que  do  la 
przinn.  et  i]  est  vrai  qu'iin  ne  la  puinl  voti-e ;  mais  le 
'  Times  '  s'en  indi^aitf  et  i1  eti  prenait  oc<?aaton  pour  cek'brer 
I'efficacitt:  pt^nale  dea  cbalimens  carporela,  Qu'esl-ce  a  dire, 
ainon  que  Ton  ne  sent  done  pas  encore  en  Angleierre  ce  que  le 
chatimcnt  corpcjrel  a  dVgalement  dcgradant  pour  le  miaerable 
qui  le  aubit,  le  bourreau  qui  Tupplique,  et  la  aocieti.^  qui  le 
permel  ?  Dana  un  autre  ordre  d^idi^es,  que  dironi-noua  encore 
de  la  niani:>re  dont  rAnglpterrp  rerrbiFe  aea  urmt^ea  ?  eC  quel 
Franqais,  quft  Allemnnd,  quel  Kuaae,  ne  s'eat  senti  hamilic 
pour  !Vsp*'t:e  humaine,  en  rcganlant  aus  environs  do  Trafalgar 
Square,  Ju  coti-  de  Saint  Martin'a  Lane»  I'appat  groadcr  d<jpt  on 
ae  Hert  en  I'an  degrare  1900^  pourattirer  lea  aoldala  de  la  Retne? 
Non  ceulement  la  civilisation  bnCannique  n^a  rien  de  ^  aupJricur* 
k  Talli^uiande  ou  a  la  Tran^ise,  mais  je  doule  qu'on  trouvat,  de 
noi  jourg,  un  grand  pays  oil  lea  m<oura  publiques.  a  beaucoap 
dVgarda,  fusaent  plus  en^agues  qu'en  Augleierre  el  comme 
einprisonnoea  dani  un  n'seau  d'habitudei^  de  ira^litlon^t  et  de 
pr^jugca  que  rhonneur  dea  ci/ilisationa  modernes  eat  pn'ciSL"- 
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ment  d'avnir,  et  pour  Jamaisf  abjurt's.  StricCemen  t  tconnmlque, 
rrnincftesf^nettne  et  lib^^rale,  daricirtiemte  et  individualists,  l« 
civilisFitiHri  nii^laise  ne  conrient  qu'a  la  *eule  Angl^terre  ;  et 
parce  qui?  le  monde  commence  enfm  a  le  H^fltir;  parce  que 
I  *im  port  at  inn  Jcs  habitude*  anglal^ea  menace  Ici  nation* 
^uropf'ennps  dans  Ze  sentiment  quVlles  ont  df>  ]f>ur  jxrannnaliti*  ; 
parcc  que  rcltp  ^  aupuriorilc '  n'cat  louvcnt  faltc  que  dc  ce  que 
ces  hnbitudeB  onVent  lie  fadJiti's  an  drvelnppemenl  de  Vi^golanip, 
c'cat  encore  pour  cola  que  TAng'lctf-rt-o  n  vu  sc  di'cbainer  conlre 
elie  la  presque  uranimiti"  de  l'<tpinif>n  eunipTiine- 

Avon9-no(i3  besoin  d'^jouter  qu'en  aucun  cob  Ir^  '  supi.'rioriti^ 
de  civilUjitxcm  *  ne  anutnit  engemher  re  qui  »*appe]|e  '  un 
drmt'?  EMe  peut  etigendrer  det  derniraf  Elle  ne  cr^  pa» 
plus  de  droits  que  la  aiipirioriu^  d'inlclli^ence  ou  dc  Force, 
C*eBt  ce  que  Ja  fcrande  Angtf^terre^  dam  le  siecle  qui  ra  finir,  a 
trop  touvcnt  oubliL*.  Xe  pourant  faire,  telon  le  mot  de  oolrc 
Paacal,  qup  la  jualjrr  fiit  toujnurs  la  rnrre^  elle  a  trop  stiuvrni 
aubliJ  qu'ou  ne  it's^^lvnir  pris  le  probleme  en  di-corant  la  [oree 
du  nnm  de  la  justice,  II  iHudra  bien  quVlle  fini«se  on  jour  par 
»*en  apercevtMrl  Quelle  que  soit  Tissue  de  la  lutie  qu'ellc 
aoutient  cuntre  le  Tranavaal,  c'eat  ce  qu'elle  ti  dt^ja  CDUimeact^ 
de  discerner  dans  I'attitudi;  tic  TEur^pe,  Si  cet  article  pourait 
aider  on  contribuer  a  ce  rt^tultal,  p^rur  ai  peo  que  ce  IllI,  j'en 
seraift  beureuT  ;  et  je  ne  legreicorjiis  pas,  Je  ne  m'eicuseTait 
uieme  point  de  ce  que  beaucoup  d*An§:laia  y  trouveront  dc 
di'pUisant.  II  _v  a  [nn^temps  qu'on  I'a  dU  :  oos  flaiteurs  siwt 
acjuvent  nos  pirea  eonemU,  ct  la  plus  baute  marque  d' eBtimc 
qtie  I'ofj  pnisse  diinner  a  un  grand  peuple,  crimmea  un  bonncte 
boDiRie,  cVst  de  lui  dire  lojalcmeut  qu'il  a  tort,  dbiquei'oti 
croit  qu'il  n^a  pas  raison^ 
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448 — iiiiiil^|oatf<  prnTiPinn  fnr  highi^r 
iustriii'tiuii.  44lf— diJQc7u1tiefl  Attead- 
LD^  ihe  rizvuiji^titiili  m,  450-452— 
Lord  Cowpor'a  L'ommiflBt^n,  152— 
ITniveraity  Hill,  453— Statnloa  and 
fteguUtiana,  4^3-|.'>7— cdmiHicn  of 
Inatitatioiu.  4S7»Ulv  FnlylMliDlOd, 


t^TiiiLl  nttmluDlK,  i£i-— fiaatUiBti'iuH, 
453— efFwt  uf  Lhe  3ta&it<«,  mO — 
cBtablisluiioaL  of  twondrFacoltiiHt 
461' — th«  Htndy  of  m^dioinu,  i^ — 
law,  4G3-4Q5 — ti«ed  for  fiiD'-K  l*^r 

Lamoilon.  Lif»  oF  Glr  Hurtv,  iG7. 

letAH,  47^  ft  tfqq^ 


M, 


VMdaaaldi  Bir  Joko,  and  Daaadai  3!tT 
— prinrijilc^  tjf  liis  cor^'Or,  H& — 
di^cultied  an'l  oi^nditiooji  of  hit 
pulitiit'kl  lifj^,  SJt'J — impAria]  policy, 
340— viuw  of  ouufedamtiua.   342— 

to  uiiii>ii.  ^4-1 — Nora  Scvlia,  3lA — 
Hup^rffl  Lflod  and  the  X^jib-VV^ 
terntnrii-ji.  :i  ji^— appoint uicnt  of  lb« 
Hem.  '>V\  McDmgiill,  .-His  —the 
rtltllliiu,  ;(^3— DtitiHti  lolamliLo. 
350 — ac^uinEiim  nf  Prioce  Bdirard. 
laland,  :ti>a— CiiDo^lLu  Pa^iBci  Rail- 
way, li53-:tfj,'' — inliirorendtf  -tT  Kog- 
liinil,  Ha<i— BrLtiBl.  >",priU  AJuorit» 
BUI.  il. 

Madatr.  T^  •  Histwr  of  Oio  EiwtiiL 
Poor  Law;  154. 

MaUtBou,  tVj],  O-  D,.  raUnct  frani 
hb'HioInn'  of  the  Froaob  ia  lodia,' 

Maivrull,  Kl  Hud.  Bir  B.,  'Tlie  Life 
of  Weliiui^u.'  43il — miattiki*  io. 
5ia. 

M^lvillG.  Loirifl,  '  life  of  W.  K 
Tbadcflmy/  Ui&  el  tttjti. 

HorivoK",  0.,  bi»  *  AntoUoBTapbT/  i36 
— ot  CiLmbrldge,  rfd, — frleEiiuhi|«, 
437— onrreapnndent*!,  ib. — Dma  of 
Ely,  438, 

Mtyer,  Dr.  E.  M..  lua  hiogmphv  ot 
Que  the,  75- 

HLddlehiu,  Prof.  J,  EL, '  Tka  Beauuiu 
of  AiL^Lcnt  Romo.'  31- 

Milman,  H_  U.,  brillt&Dl  enreer,  4^11^ 
at  3t.  MoiTanil'a.  WtsllnEu^tet.  440 
— D«nofat.  PttaVfl.i'b, 
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Kortb'WBftt  frontiaf  Polinf,  407-^ 
work*  <JD*  -167-170 — blatirj  of  dot 
iQlatiuoB  with  ArgUabiaUm,  470 — 
PouliuWTjr  treahj^  i7i.— RuMun  bJ- 
v»nce^  471 — iroatnient  of  tha  Amir, 
472— I^rd  Ljtton'a  inlernewi  wUh 
Lord  Lawrraifii^  ami  thft  Biiteian 
^mbjumduf,  473 — Brititib  A^nnoy 
x\  Her&t,  47B — («cufintian  of  QuQLta, 
i76,  487 — p'liav  tr»wnrJH  tho  ViotiluT 
tribni,  477--dcolb  of  U^  Aiuir,  479 
—  Yfiktihi  EhAn  HUcc^fMlfl.  ib.  — 
□Vusacru  of  (ht;  culeBlou.  4^0 — uut- 
hlTAh  of  vas,  ih.  —  deltuiitatiDii 
polii^T,  481— tko  wurk  of  St  ft. 
BBikJ^niiiD     in     Bcladliistniif    ih.  — 

Sir  M.  DamitrL  j't-  — troublM  in 
01iLlnLL483— rebulUonNfthoAfrilits, 
484 — p-ilinj  in  Tiowof  Ihe  Bueaian 
ndvajioc,  4J^5-187 — uur  poeitioa  in 
AfffhnuibUn.  4^9— m  India,  4S^. 


0. 

Oqbkii  Linen,  77 — Eiouib^r  dtjJ  tun- 
UiiKa,  78 — development  *jf  aleam 
DaTigiiticilii  (b. — speed  of  elippoiB* 
79 — AUnatio  «r*icc,  SO — Cnnard 
]iiia.iY'. — L^llinalme,  ^1 — Ititiuii,^-^ 
— WLlte  filar  Orapniij,  83  — ad- 
TaiiiKi  m  apeed,  81],  97 — conifurt  ncd 
cArrrLDg  powrcf.  84 — N"oitJi  Germnu 
Llotd  OjmjHinj,  Ko  —  PoainsuUr 
and'  QrienTnl,  i^C  —  Japsn  Mail 
fiifiaiu*hip  Compnrij.  ib.  — joint 
Dritifllj  InilijL  coEupHui^n.  uid  Mt^a- 
iHgeiiea  NCnritiiueb  du  Ftuuor,  87  — 
opening  of  tbo  Suez  Ca&A],  ^.— 
ErbpTt»«  line,  ^S — Caiuidiiin  Focitic 
RailWAT,  *— Ciricnl  lino,  Si»— New 
Zeolaad  Sbipping  l!om[AQy.  M— 
Coafulirm  AuHtralLLD  Rojnl  Miiit 
ComjiaDy.  ond  *  A.  nnd  A'  lint?,  Gl 
^Uaion  line,  ib- — CiiBtle,J2 — Kofft] 
Mail  Steam  PHuliet  f^omfiaTij,  ib. — 
ixiat  »r  inLsn],  i>il — infKltm  tinem, 
93-95 — mtTDbaot  sUipH  u«  nrined 
cTuUem,  95-&7  —  wammpLion  of 
coia,9S. 

OgdeOp  Samud,  nu  []i«  lbnitud<1iiLbilltj 
»>slii(D.  STtl. 


P. 

Toor  Iftv  Boform,  154 — aumbor  ttS 
paiipera,  L'k(j— ntedioal  retiDF^  ifi. — 
d4V!rea.qfl  in  panpcrmni.  157 — Tfutl 
of  Ibrlft  and  chamcUa'*  ib. — uufdo 
mic,  I5ti— IoqlI,  159— Mt.  UoolL'a 
Kbeiae,  100— Mtyinia^  of  the  "Drkine 
idnsace,  161 — priaeiplca  at  roliof,  IG3 
oliuditlontian  nf  the  poor  la  work- 
lionjiPH,  ]*M — gripvarimw.  inS  —  tbo 
>fl?d  poor,  Jt.— iidulls,  13(> — number 
of  VA^ratjta,  ih. — mcuaart^A  rmpaupur 
childrei],  I'j7  —  tfoHtmeiit  af  tbo 
ebilriren  of  t^grants,  IdS — Prevoa- 
lion  of  Cruelly  tn  Chililwn  Aot  of 
IMM»  ]fl9— iLiduaUioJ  Scii«>Ett  Act  of 

\Qm,  ib ropurtd  or  ILg  Sulect  Com^ 

iciticQcm  the  Uuemployod,  t70'174< 


B. 


BiU,  Tbo  Tnui  befffrfl  the,  S22— Con- 
vantioa  of  Pret"iia,  2-i:t— of  London, 
S24 — dem^nJe  for  a  reviajoun  2ii!S — 
eilenaiod  of  tbo  fn^nliur.  tiyV-^'Jl^ 
of  the  Kepnhli';  to  tlie  Bt4i,  23l-^3H 
rtHlrnn  LD  Uic  north,  23a— 3ir  H. 
Locb*B  teime,  :M0 — diuatiJifjiotioa  nf 
Pl-QAideat  Kra^r  and  the  Viilks- 
rnfid^  fb. — attempts  to  regain  mde> 
pafldfinw,  242 — menning  of  tmp&- 
rialiam,  '243^thD  Raid,  244. 

Rcitz»  P.  Wj  •■  A  Century  of  Wwnff," 
,"^21,  51^. 

HeiituUr  H„  bid  treatJaQ  □□  gonleouig, 

llevi,  R.  H.,  ' PrndnctJon  nnd  Con- 
HiitapEton  iif  Milti.'  JIH. 

Ritchie.  A.   T,    *M"orkB   of   W,    M. 

l'bnr^b.Mra5  witb  Itiojp^pbii^iL]  Inlrti' 
diic^tloni,'  14S  fl  tfqq. 

Rob^rlB,  Lord,  ^Bisa  ^f  WelLingtou/ 
4]f !} — Appointed  Coamauior-in'C'Liaf 
if  tb«  roroifl  in  South  Africa,  &41^ 
plnn  of  opflmtlons,  M4  d  stqq. 

Robarteon,  Bir  Q.  S,,  'QiiEml:  Iha 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siogo,^  470- 

Bofainion,   TT.,    *Thu    Vrild    Gurtloa,' 

m. 

Kod,  E^  'Emsi  mir  OoothB,'  57.  i 

Biidtinht-rg.  J-»  Iua  niticla  ua  Qonxum 
opinion.  £00- 
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BgnwjiLir  School.  04 — CkiobfaEi't  telaLloa 

to,  'j5,  ca. 

KoiBB,  Th«  0«iinj  off  30— norlu  en, 
51 — rharacUrlBlic  nf  ^MuitiltD,  3'ii — 
A  u^iifluj  JHEt>  33— LLu  liKitr  iwriuil, 
54 — devtracliuu  by  Ll>r.-  UocujiDe,  'i5 
—(aSl    u(  piigriaLhiu,  3li — iln}  p^lrin 

atone  of  bufory.  :^H-^Jiilrua  CvHir, 
A.  —  aarrov  spirit,  39^  WhhUjti 
d'akAlum.  ib. — tftruggb  Ujtwtfea 
Pope  uid  Empcrur,  JO— ibe  MiiE<lit.^ 
Agtifl,  41 — chamctorcr  tbu  lEoroHiitf, 
4a-^Amold  of  UnBoiu,  14  —  the 
Jte^ant^   46-41*  — KIdiik),    49-91  — 

M. 

Rduueao,  J.  J.,  oontmBtfd  witJi 
Thfcrfeeny.  ISO. 

Baikin,  John,  303— vcrka  cm.  304— 
urt-cnlio,  31k5^afkLiiraI  gift«,  V6.. — 
nrvhiU^oluml  <liawii^gi,  ^[^> — 'Moil- 
era  Piuniern.'S^T.  40U.  40],  *")ti— in 
It«lT,  399— ^  The  StiVtiii  Lnuipa  of 
Axchitcclurc,'  4DU— 'Tlic  Stone*  of 
Vauofl,  i&.— liie  urt  cIubmb,  401 — 
dl«t»d  SlaJ?  Proftwur  jU  Uxfoid,  ib, 
— Jaatnrefl  and  HLihlkw,  4Ul,  44rA  4U.^ 
— ^rt  uf  vidluD,  403— i.titi[ijal«  of 
|iuiul«lB,  T/i,^rutMpaB  jyipertii*n*,404 
— ei>€?iikl  Icorliing.  10<j-JOO  — in- 
fluencv,  409— fitylu  fF  vriting,  409- 
412  —  petbaiiBJil)',  4l'2— -goDeFoaitj, 
41.T — Lipflulng  of  RuskiB  Hull,  ib. 

RuBflin,  Uer  iaflniQcc  en  Chinh  II  ut 
few,— hajr  uItatigoui  Centnl  Abk, 


tifit^ley,  T^it  J,,  'Gofllhu  Bevbnod  itllct 

Sixty  VuurB,"  57- 

attvekiu^.    A.    F.,    'The    Praiw    of 

Chleiui,'  115  w<c 
fiiDdur,  1i1r.,ftn  ilivclivnire  nf  a  limiicil 

SUerume,  R,  do  lA,*ItuakiD  and  ite 
BeligJDii  oTBuutj,'  l&i.  1U5, 

BtephtDBf  W.  It.  W.»  ■  A   Mitmoir  of 
itlolArd  I>uitifurJ,  443. 

ItMMUon,  S..  1>.,  Th«  FanoBatity  ot 


0|)liikxiB,  170— readi  lur  Iha  Bu,  180 
troQblca  aI  home,  ib. — frieudabi;!*, 
I»S— Utcjarj  work,  183— JQuriker  to 
Cnhroraia.  IHI — nt  San  FmnoiBiN). 
[Hii— nnrrifl^E',  !8ll— fflithp  KitiPra, 
tff.-^'  Tnattara  lalaiid,'  187--<ihara£' 
tcrialio  L^ttord,  167, 1H3 — n;pulAtioQ. 
1  ^^0 — '  II  «|^Mjn-B]ckn»is  of  laaluri  ly,' 
190 — otuLh-  lb  i\iv  MArqiL'^aiUf  IDI — - 
Boltjea  in  aamnB,  lU'J — ptTohiUM 
YjiUima.  I93^dailj  ]i(e  imcl  Hvt[- 
yi\iea,  191 — tboii^Lu  u  fta  exJlo> 
lac, 

Saoi  CBQLdt  opi'Qiiig  uF,  in  iSog,  g7- 


r. 

TalilDy,  Lord  dc.  240 — olmncteristicBi 
247— bittlj  uuii  fKUFiEla.  ^^S^-hvoie* 
lb. — bit  £ret  poem,  249 -at  ach»1  ■ 
Odd  oollogo,  it— ffiftndj.  SM,  2^3—  ^ 
ooUoctioD  of  Lireifk  cnina,  i&  — Liter* 
Aiy  ooDlributuina.  251 — loate  for 
botuiyn  253,  25(1— p«Dt^  £53.  i^rk, 
355.258,230— noTvls,  2S4— 'Ottido 
1o  Book-plAtfA.'  2,7^1 — lunnda  to  tbo 
tiUe,aS7— d(j>tt»'J"Jl— Biti-jourrwn 
hi§  poems.  2ni-2l)4. 

ThMkcnyp  ;hc  Beudmait  «f.  i;ltf— Mr, 
LeMJflMdTillG'H  'Lifi','fil'-— Uintfuit 
of  pert'jTinl  tnawlisl(j*',  1^ — qao. 
totknu.  141- tpnd^itry  hi  pUititndcfl. 
ifr,- LiundeiBH  142— Mn.  Ritchio'e 
IctrodjclicfUB,  143 — sijlo.  ^. — life- 
like iketoLcA,  144 — on  hb  rcLigioiu 
yivwa.  lifi-HB— ftltUndfl  tawudi 
death,  148— pliiceinart,Lii  — deciQMe 
of  h'm  Tt^h'n.  L4:>— curjjpaivd  with 
other  piwit  wriLtni,  I>"t0 — Ti«w  uf 
loTo,  151 — unprttuntioaa    hamility, 

rb[vi],  G.  McOalU '  ^uth  ATrJa,'  223, 

237, 

Tbom|ier>n,  Rer.  M.  L-,  ■  Mt-moir  of 
Upmy  l.*-'i>rga  Lnldi?!!,'  444- 

Tolatoi'i  Yir(r#*f  Alt, aSO-lki*  opinion 
of  iti  ucmi  wTciP|a»«,  3r^— Kienev 
gf  ffiithutiflt,  3di— Ut^mLbH^  Ol^ 
nuMLnltig  of  Lho  word  6Aiue|F,  3fiA— 
Jiutinct  Tor,  304 — qUivtUoi  of  oon- 
tciuiu  or  uiKXiascbiia  Inunia^  U5- 
37U — ioipriHiunial  pointLng,  366— 
(Je«u^  for  UDvdlj',  2i  jO. 
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Uncmployed.  Reporta    of   the   Select 

Committee  od  uie>  170, 
ITiuTeTtitr  of  London,  The,  445.     See 

London. 


W. 


Var  in  South  Abiea,  Ibe,  265,  539. 


Wftibartott,  CoL  Sir  B.»  'Eighteen 
Years  Id  the  Khjbor/  469. 

Wuter  Supply  of  London,  126. 

Tdliagton,  the  BnJce  of,  492 -hie 
oh  BtBcter,  493 — mii  irinjce^  494 — q  uoi- 
re!  with  hia  brotbar,  49r»— relations 
vith  women,  i%.— oondemTitition  nf 
BoldioTB,  49f>— of  officen,  497— pltl- 
leaBneBS,498 — conceptiouofhta  duty. 
499— jour[ial  nnteB  of  Foy,  500— 
works  of  Mijoc  Cleiu,  502— M. 
HonanyOt  503 — battle  of  Qnatre 
Braa,  004— detoile  of  tho  battle  of 
Walerloo,  506-512. 
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